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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


Tuer Epistle to the Romans is the Epistle of the Epistles, as the Gospel of John is the 
Gospel of the Gospels. It is the heart of the doctrinal portion of the New Testament 
It presents in systematic order the fundamental truths of Christianity in their primitive 
purity, inexhaustible depth, all-conquering force, and never-failing comfort. It 1s the 
bulwark of the evangelical doctrines of sin and grace against the obscuration of the 
gospel, whether by judaizing bigotry or paganizing licentiousnesea Addressed to the 
Christians at Rome, and unfolding to them the gospel as a spiritual power of God unto 
salvation far exceeding in effect, and outlasting in time, the temporal power of the Imperia! 
City, it prophetically anticipates and positively overthrows every essential error of Roman- 
ism, and is to this day the best antidote against popery. No wonder that it was so highly 
prized by the Reformers. Luther, whom Coleridge regarded “the only fit commentator 
on Paul,” called the Romans “ the chief part of the New Testament, and the purest gospel, 
well worthy to be committed to memory word for word by every Christian man, and to be 
pondered daily and enjoyed as the daily bread of the soul. It can never be too often nor 
too well read and considered, and the more it is understood, the better it tastes.” Those 
who have studied it most carefully, sre most likely to fall in with the judgment of Cole 
ridge, that it is “ the most profound work in existence.” 

But it is certainly also the most difficult book of the New Testament, unless we except 
the Gospel of John and the Revelation. Meyer, the ablest philological exegete of the age, 
humbly confesses, in the preface to the fourth edition of his commentary, to a growing 
sense of our inability to do justice to “the grandest, the boldest, and, in all its depths and 
heights, the most complete composition of the greatest apostle.” If St. Peter did not 
hesitate to state that there are “some things hard to be understood” in the Epistles of his 
“beloved brother Paul,” we need not be surprised that even such divines as occupy the 
same general platform widely differ in their interpretations. The Epistle to the Romans, 
more than any other, is a battle-field ; and every chapter, especially the third, the fifth, the 
seventh, and the ninth, is contested ground. Not a few commentators deal with it as 
Procrustes dealt with his victims, in adapting them to the length of his iron bedstead— 
sither stretching out or cutting off their legs. But after all, vast progress has been mage, 
especially within the last fifty years, toward an impartial and thorough understanding of 
this wonderful production of a wonderful man. 


n PREFACE. 


Among the many noble contributions of German learning and industry to this end, 
Dr. Lange's Commentary—which is here presented, with many additions, in an English 
dress—will occupy an houorable and useful position. It appeared first in 1865, and in s 
second edition in 1868, in a small but closely-printed volume of 289 pages, as part of his 
Bibelwork, It is evidently the result of much earnest labor and profound research, and 
presents many ‘new and striking views. These, however, are not always expressed with 
that clearness demanded by the practical common sense of the English reader; hence the 
difficult labor of translation has been occasionally supplemented by the delicate task of 
explanation. 

Dr. Lange prepared the Exegetical and Doctrinal parts, the Rev. F. R. Fay, his son-in- 
law, and pastor at Crefeld, Prussia, the Homiletical sections. 

The English edition is the result of the combined labor of the Rev. Dr. Hurst, the Rev. 
M. B. Riddle, and the General Editor. Dr. Hurst is responsible for the translation (which 
was an unusually difficult task), and for the valuable Homiletical selections from the best 
English sources. The General Editor and the Rev. M. B. Riddle, besides carefully com- 
paring the translation with the original, prepared the text, with the Critical notes, and the 
additions to the Exegetical and Doctrinal sections. The initials indicate the authorship 
of the various additions in brackets, which increase the volume of the German edition nearly 
one half. Upon no other book, except Matthew and Genesis, has so much original labor 
been bestowed. 

I am responsible for the General and Special Introduction, and the first six chapters 
(exclusive of the last few verses of chap. vi.), which cover about one half of the volume. I 
examined nearly all the authorities quoted by Dr. Lange, from Ohrysostom down to the latest 
editions of Tholuck and Meyer, and also the principal English commentators, as Stuart, 
Hodge, Alford, Wordsworth, Jowett, Forbes, &c., who are sublimely ignored by continental 
commentators, as if exegesis had never crossed the English Channel, much less the Atlantic 
Ocean. The length of some of my annotations (¢. g., on chaps. i,, iii., and v.) may be justi- 
_ fled by the defects of the original, and the great importance of the topics for the English 
and American mind. 

I had a strong desire to complete the work, and to incorporate portions of a German 
Commentary on Romans which I prepared years ago in connection with my lectures as 
professor of theology, as well as the results of more recent studies. But a multiplicity of 
engagements, and a due regard for my health, compelled me to intrust the remaining chap- 
ters, together with my whole apparatus, including my notes in manuscript and a printed 
easay on the ninth chapter, to my friend, the Rev. M. B. Riddle. As an excellent German 
and Biblical scholar, and as editor of the Commentaries on Galatians and Colossians in the 
Biblework, Mr. Riddle has all the qualifications and experience, as well as that rare and noble 
enthusiasm which is indispensable for the successful completion of such a difficult and 
responsible task. 

It is hoped that, by this combination of talent and labor, the Commentary on Roman 
has gained in variety, richness, and adaptation to the use of English students. 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 
Wo. 5 Butz Hovusr, Nsw Yorx, April 20 1869. 


THE HPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THB 


ROMANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


a el 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATION. 


As the Epistle to the Romans is the most important and prominent of the Pauline 
Epistles, we must here discuse firet the general preliminary questions connected with the life, 
doctrine, and writings of the Apostle. This introduction, therefore, divides iteelf into a 
general and a special introduction. The first connecta with the general introduction of the 
“Bible-Work” on Matthew [p. 20 ff Am. ed.] for the New Testament, and on Genesis [p. 1 
tf, Am. ed.] for the Old; the second corresponds with the introductions to our commentaries 


on the remaining Epistles of Paul. 


IL GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLES OF PAL, 


$1 THE PAULINE PORTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The apostolic activity of the great Apostle to the Gentiles was s0 comprehensive and 
fruitful, that the greater portion of the labors of the original twelve apostles was merged 
into the historical current of his work. It is only the Coptic Church, and a few other 
isolated Oriental sects, that, as a portion of the original apostolic territory, have continued 
isolated from Paul’s great field of labor. Since the second century, Paul’s peculiar type of 
teaching began indeed to give way more and more to the forms of ancient and medissval 
Catholicism ; though Catholicism cannot be termed Petrine in that sense, and much less in that 
degree, in which the Church of Rome claims to be built on Peter. Yet Paul’s spirit continued 
to exert ite influence through the middle ages, not only in the heretical form of Paulicianism 
and other sects, but also in the orthodox type of Augustinism, until it broke forth from the 
innermost life of the Church as the chief organizing power of Evangelical Protestantism.* 


* (Dr. Lanez (Das Apostol. Zeitalter, vol. ii. p. 649) adopts substantially the ingenious view, first suggested by Joacums 
fLonis, and rece:tly more fully developed by the great philosopher ScuEtiixo, and favored by eminent German divines, 
uch as Nraxpenr, ULLMaxn, Turenson, that the three representative apostles, Peter, Paul, and John, are the types of three 
wooessive ages of Christianity: Peter the apostle of lew and Catholiciam, Paul the apostle of freedom and Protestantian, 
John the apostle of love and the chureh of the future which is to harmonise authority and freedom, unity and variety. 
Schelling, shortly before his death, at Ragats, Switzerland, Aug. 1854, in a very interesting conversation with the writer 
of this note, emphatically affirmed his unshaken belief in this view, to which he had given repeated and profound 
fefiection. It is certainly no mere accident that Catholicism professes to be founded on Peter, while Protestantism has 
at all times mainly ire to Paul, the apostle of faith. of freedom, of independence, and of progress. Even thr 


“ 


3 THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


As far as the Pauline portion of the New Testament is concerned, it constitutes not only 
the greatest part of the apostolic epistles, but also a large share of the entire New Testament, 
especially when we include both the writings of Luke and the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
were evidently written under the influence of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

An eternal triumph of Christianity, an imperishable sign and pledge of its world-conqner- 

ing power, lies in the fact that the greatest part of the Christian Church, the greatest portion 
of the New Testament, and the most powerful expression of Christian doctrine, proceeded 
‘from a man who, endowed with a lofty genius and a heroic energy of will, had cast all the 
enthusiasm of his youth into a fanatical hatred of Christianity, and who had made it the 
great object of his life to exterminate that religion from the face of the earth. With the 
conversion of Paul, the noblest prince of Pharisssism was changed from an arch-enemy of 
Christ into his most active apostle and witness. This was a prelude to the world-historical 
change by which the eagle of the heathen power of Rome was converted from the work of a 
vulture that vexed the fold of Christ, into the service of a dove of peace for the nations of 
the earth. Saux became Pav. In this one word all the past triumphs of Christianity over 
ita foes are embraced, and all its future triumphs are described in advance. To bend or to 
vreak—that is the question; to bend, like Paul, or to break, like Julian the Apostate. The 
cause of this wonderful power of conversion and of judgment lies in the universal triumph 
of Christ, against whom a Paul was not too great an enemy, nor a Julian too crafty a poli- 
"ician and emperor. 

Concerning the signification of Pau. in the New Testament, CaLmert thus speaks in the 
mtroduction to his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans: “ Post sacrosansta evangelia 
ecnerabile mazime ac ceterorum omnium pretiosissimum monumentum Pauli epistole habenda sunt. 
Omnia in illis continentur, qua formandis mortbus, sive ad mysteria et religionem constituendam a 
Jesu Christo tradita sunt. Tamgquam supplementum et interpretatio eorum, qua: Jesus Christus 
docuit, ac veluti alterum evangelium Jesu Christi e mortuis redivivi jure meritoque reputantur.” 
[H. Ewatp, the great orientalist, commences his Commentary on the Pauline Epistles 
(Gdttingen, 1857), with the following striking and truthful eulogy: ‘Considering these 
Epistles for themselves only, and apart from the general significance of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, we must still admit that, in the whole history of all centuries and of all nations, 
there is no other set of writings of similar extent, which, as creations of the fugitive moment, 
have proceeded from such severe troubles of the age, and such profound pains and sufferings 
of the author himself, and yet contain such an amount of healthfulness, serenity, and vigor of 
immortal genius, and touch with such clearness and certainty on the very highest truths of 
human aspiration and action. . . . The smallest as well as the greatest of these Epistles seem 
to have proceeded from the fleeting moments of this earthly life only to enchain all eternity ; 
they were born of anxiety and bitterness of human strife, to set forth in brighter lustre and 
with higher certainty their superhuman grace and beauty. The divine assurance and firmness 
of the old prophets of Israel, the all-transcending glory and immediate spiritual presence 
of the Eternal King and Lord, who had just ascended to heaven, and all the art and culture 


antagonism of Protestantism and Romanism has its typical antecedent in the temporary collision of Paul and Peter at 
Antioch, and the earnest protest of Paul against any compromise with judaising principles or customs. The idea of Schel- 
ling furnishes a fruitful hint for a comprehensive evangelical Catholic philosophy of Church history. But it must be 
wisely defined and qualified, and, as Lange intimates, it holds good only with regard to the elements of truth, and not to 
the extremes, contradictions, and defects, in the various historical types of Christianity. For in the Epistles of Peter 
there is not the faintest trace of hierarchical pretension and judaising legaliem and ritualiem ; on the contrary, a striking 
sabstantial agreement with the system of Paul. Nor do we find, on the other hand, that Paul gives the least countenance 
to that unbisturical and unchurchly individualism and one-sided intellectualiem into which much of our modern Protest- 
antism has degeuerated. It must also be admitted, that in no age or section of Christianity was the spirit of any of the 
three leading apostles entirely wanting. There were truly evangelical men and tendencies at work in the bosom ot 
e@edieval Catholicism, and they are not wholly extinct even in the Roman church of the present day ; while the tendency 
 .¢y..ism, formality, intolerance, and exclusivism may be found also in the bosom of Protestantism ; and the lovely 
harmonising spirit of John is alive more or less among true believers in all sections of Christendom. So in a simila> 
way the law and ths promise. the eacerdotal office and the prophetic spirit, accompanied the Old Tostament dispensation 
through the stages of its development to John the Baptist, the immediate forerunner of the first advent of Chriat 
Tomp. below, p. 13, and Scuarr’s History of the Azpost. Church, pp. 674-678.—P. 8.1 


t 


§ 2. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE GENTILES. HISTORY OF HIS LIFE. A 


of a ripe and wonderfully excited age, seem to have joined, as it were, in bringing forth tha 
new creation of these Epistles of the times which were destined to last for all times.” Upos 
the whole, St. Paul is, perhaps, the most remarkable man, and his Epistles, next to the Gos 
pels, the most important literary production of all ages. Dr. WorDswortTH strongly recom 
mends the reading of the Pauline Epistles in their chronological order, 80 as to accompany 
the Apostle, with the help of the Acts, in his missionary career from the call at Damascus to 
the martyrdom in Rome, and his development of Christian doctrine from the elementary 
truths of the Thessalonians to the farewell instructions of the Pastoral Letters. The reader 
will thus trace with growing delight this spiritual river of Paradise from its fonntain-head, 
‘hrough Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, to Rome, diffusing purity and health, flowing onward 
in a majestic and ever-widening flood, fertilizing the banks, that they may bear the flowers 
and trees of Christian graces, and terminating at last in the ocean of eternity.—P. 8.] 


$2 PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE GENTILES. HISTORY OF HIS LIFE.* 


The history of the life of the Apostle Paul divides itself, according to great crises, into the 
following periods: I. The time of his youthful development to his conversion; Il. The time 
of his apostolic training, his impulsive and enthusiastic beginnings, and his purifying 
retreats; III. The period of the three great missionary journeys recounted in the Scriptures, 
down to his capture in Jerusalem, and his transportation from Cesarea to Rome; IV. The 
termination of his career to his martyrdom. 


A. The History of the Youth of Paul to his Concersion. 


Paul appears first before us at the place of execution of the protomartyr Stephen, under 
the Jewish name of Sav. (>%¥%), Acta vii. 57. He is a young man, who pursues his studies 
in Jerusalem in the school of the conservative Pharisee, Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 8; comp. Acts 
v. 84); but in consequence of his fanatical enthusiasm for the Pharisaic law, which he iden- 
tified with the ancestral faith (Phil. iii. 5, 6), he became, while a student, the most bitter per- 
secutor and disturber of the youthful Church of Christ; for he considered that Church a 
fatal Jewish heresy, and one which, by virtue of the rights of zealots for the law, he designed 
to combat, and hoped utterly to destroy. Probably Moses, Phinehas, and Elijah were his : 
imaginary prototypes; while he adjudged Christ to be the greatest of those false. prophets 
aguinst whom destruction was prophesied and appointed (Deut. xviii. 20). From an accom- 
plice who, being present at the execution of Stephen, took charge of the clothes belonging 
to his witnesses and executioners (Acts vii. 58), he soon became a servant of the Sanhedrin t ; 
and having become excited by the martyr-blood of Stephen, he not only continued the perse- 
cution, and scattered the congregation in Jerusalem, but, being clothed with extraordinary 
authority, he entered upon a journey to Damascus for the purpose of destroying the Christian 
congregation in that city. The Sanhedrin did not at that time possess authority over the 
life and death of the Jews (John xviii. 31), but it was nevertheless at liberty to exercise,.in 
matters of religion, the Jewish authority to imprison, to scourge, and to arrang: all the pre- 
liminaries of a trial for capital punishment. The execution of James the Just, as recounted 
by Josephus (in his Antig. xx. 9, 1), explains the martyrdom of Stephen and the subee- 
quent threats against Paul’s life (Acts xxiii. 80), and shows that a tumultuous occasion could 
lead to the infliction of capital punishment. (On the laws of punishment, comp. WINER, art. 
Synedrium [ii. 551, and Smrrn, iii. 1186, art. Sanhedrim) ). t 


® In the following section I have borrowad considerably from my own article on Paxl, in Hersoe’s Real-Encycio- 
pedis (vol. xi. 1850, pp. 289-269.—P. 8.]; but I have enlarged it according to necessity. Compare also the respective 
vections in the works of Nzanpmr, Scuarr, Lanex, THrgrscz, on the History of the Apostolic Church (Scuarr, pp 239 
947), and Coxyszgars and Howson: The Life and Epistles of Si. Paul. London, 1858, republished in New York. 

t [The proper spelling is not Sanhedrim, but Sanhedrin (Talm. PYRO » formed from ovrdépcoy), but there = m 
uniformity in this even among scholars.—P., 8.) 

% [The reader will meet in this and all other parts of Dr. Lance's Commentary very frequent 1 ferences to Wingn’ 
Bidiical Dictionary (Biblisches Realwdrterbuch sum Hundgebrauch far Studirende, etc., 3d ed. Leipeic, 1648, 2 vols. 


4 THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 
Saul had already taken the lead in Jerusalem in the work of incarcerating the Christians 
but the apparent result of his efforta, which was only the wider promulgation of the gospe) 
by means of the scattering of the congregation (Acts viii. 4), exasperated him still more, 
Therefore he solicited those fatal letters of authority which directed him toward Damascus. 
A proof of the confidence reposed in the fiery zeal of the young Pharisaic student may be 
geen in the fact that the Council not only gave him full authority, but also an obedient escort 
The enterprising youth designed to destroy the whole Christian flock in Damascus, and te 
drag back to Jerusalem even women, and all who were at his mercy. 

But the Divine visitation came upon him when near Damascus. Saul, by a sudden miracle, 
became a Paul, as we are accustomed to say; the greatest and most dangerous of all the 
persecutors of the Christians (for he persecuted the Ohurch in its infancy), was transformed | 
into the greatest promulgator of Christianity in the world. 

Paul was a descendant of the tribe of Benjamin, and a native of Tarsus, the polished and 
venerable capital of Cilicia, situated on the river Cydnus, the home of the great naturalist, 
Dioscorides, and of other distinguished men, and the burial place of Emperor Julian the 
Apostate. JEROME (De viris iliustrib. cap. v.) mentions the report that Paul had emigrated 
with his parents from Gishala, but he afterwards declares, in his commentary on Philemon, 
- that it isa fable. As the stock of Levi became gloriously resplendent in John the Baptist, 
so, under the new dispensation, did Benjamin, the son of Rachel, receive higher honor than 
any other tribe save Judah, which had previously risen to the greatest glory. And the same 
' mighty energy which the blessing of Jacob ascribed to the character of Benjamin (Gen. xlix. 
27), and which was confirmed by later events (Judges xx. 21), found its perfect expression in ~ 
Paul. He was firet a ravenous wolf in the midst of the flock that ate his prey in the morning ; 
but in the evening he combined the strength of the wolf and the mildness of the lamb; aad 
though he sprang like a wolf into the metropolitan cities of heathendom, his purpose was to 
“divide his spoil in the evening.” His parents appear to have been in good circumstances, 
They were “ Roman” citizens, though not as inhabitants of the city of Tarsus (for that city 
had not then obtained its freedom), but by special conditions with which we are not 
acquainted. Notwithstanding their high social standing, they strictly adhered to the Jewish 
faith, and designed their son to be a Pharisaic Rabbi. According to Jewish custom he iad 
learned a trade; he was a tent-maker (that is, a weaver of a kind of cloth which was applied 
to tent-making ; oxnvoroids, Acts xviii. 8). The great talents of Saul could be early developed 
in the schools of cultivated Tarsus, if we may suppose that the rigid Pharisaic sentiment of 
his parents (which, however, was often mollified in heathen cities far away from Palestine) 
permitted him to visit those schools, From Paul’s philosophic analysis of heathendom (Rom. 
i, and ii.), from his discourse at Athens (Acts xvii.), and from other similar expressions, we 
may very readily infer that his acquaintance with sentences of heathen philosophers and 
poets (Acts xvii. 28; Tit. i. 12 sq.), is not attributable to mere pupular intercourse, but to 
reading and study. When in Jerusalem, he became familiarly acquainted with the Old Tes- 
tament, rabbinical traditions and dialectics, and probably also with the doctrines of the Jew. 
ish Alexandrian school, It is probable that he found there some family connections; at least, 
he was subsequently supported very earnestly by a nephew (Acts xxiii. 16). As King Saul 
of old is said to have gone forth to seek she-asses, but found a crown, so with the Apostle ; 
but he took better care of his crown. 

The conversion of Saul is one of the greatest miracles of the exalted Saviour—one of the 


whioh is justly prised in Germany as a masterwork of ripe scholarship and critical accuracy. The English and American 
student who has no access to it, may in nearly all such cases profitably consult the same articles in W. Surrn’s Dictionary 
o the Bidle, large edition, London and Boston, 1863, 3 vols. ; large American edition, with many improvements and addi- 
tions, by Prof. H. B. Haoxxtt and Ezra Anpot, New York, 1868 ff., to be completed in 4 vols.; and the superb third 
edition of Krrro's Cyclopadia of Biblical Literature, prepared by W. Lumpsay ALExampar, D.D., eto., London, 1965, 3 
vols. These English works, being the result of the combined labor of many contributors, have less unity and symmetry 
than that of Worsr, but are more extensive and embody the latest information (especially Hacxzrr and Anpor's 
edition of Surrm unabridged, now in course of preparation and publication, with the help of a number of Americas 
goholars). A new German Dictionary of the Bible has been recently commenced with a considerable array of collabora 

tors by Scwznxur of Heidelberg, and will reprevent the liberal, semi-rationalistic school of German theology —P. 8.) 


§ 2. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE GENTILES, HISTORY OF HIS LIFE. g 
greatest miracles of conversion in the kingdom of grace. The fact especially that the moat 
earnest zealot for Pharisaic legalism became, by Divine appointment, the chief apostle of a 
free gospel and faith, and the most successful destroyer of Phariswism in Judaism, and in 
the Christian Church through all ages, is without a parallel in history, True, some of the 
greatest opponents of Jesuitism have come out of Jesuit schvols, Luther, the former monk 
was the strongest antagonist of monastic righteousness; and Luther, the Augustinian, the 
_ strongest antagonist of intolerance, which St. Augustine unfortunately first established ia 

theory in opposition to the Donatists; but not one of these contrasts reaches that miraculous 
transformation in which the glorified Christ, as with an ironical smile, changed the most 
formidable power of the enemy into His most victorious agency for conquest. 

And yet this miracle, too, was conditioned by justice and truth. We must not ignore for 
the miraculous manifestation of Christ all connecting points of preparation in the unconscious 
spiritual life of Saul (as BauMGARTEN has again done). This would be as partial and un- 
tenable as the opposite extreme of rationalistic writers, who vainly attempt to explain his 
conversion by psychological antecedents and extraordinary natural phenomena (see WINER, 
Real- Worterbuch, art. Paulus). The history declares positively that the glorified Christ 
appeared to him; and we cannot interpret it in any other light. But Paul’s own accounts 
show that the objective manifestation of Ohrist was mediated by a visionary or ecstatic 
elevation of Saul himself (Acts ix. 7; xxii. 9). 

[The rationalistic interpretation, after having exploded in Germany, has been ingeniously 
renewed in France by E. Renan, Lee Apdtres, Paris, 1866, p. 181. There is a third view on 
the conversion of Paul, not mentioned by Dr. Lanaz—the mythical—which resolves the event 
into a purely subjective process in Paul’s own mind, and explains the supernatural light to be 
simply the symbolical expression of the certainty of the real spiritual presence of Christ in the 
Church and the believer. This view was ably defended by the late Dr, Baun, of Tubingen, 
in his work on Paul, 1847, p. 68. But after a renewed investigation of the subject, the 
celebrated historian arrived at the conclusion that the conversion of Paul was ar enigma, 
which cannot be satisfactorily solved by any psychological or dialectical analysis. See the 
second and revised edition of his work on Christianity and the Christian Church in the first 
three centuries, which appeared shortly before his death, a, 1860, p. 45, and the second 
edition of his Paul, edited by ZELLER, 1867. The character and apostolic life of Paul, and 
the very origin and continued existence of the Christiau Church, is an inexplicable mystery 
without the miracle of the actual resurrection of our Saviour.—P. 8.] 


OBSERVATIONS.—1. On the splendor of the city of Tarsus in culture and institutions of 
learning, see WINER, article Tarsus. Also the particulars concerning Gamaliel, by the same 
author [and in Krrro’s and W. Sarn’s Bible Dictionaries). 

2. On the life of Paul in general, compare the article Paul in the various Bible diction- 
aries; the relevant chapters in NEaNDER, ScHaFr, THIERSCH, and LANGE, on the Apostolic 
Age; the work, Die Biographien der Bibel, Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1888; and Revss, Die 
Geech, der heil. Schriften Neuen Testaments (4th ed., 1864], p. 45 ff, where a comprehensive 
catalogue of literature may be found. For particular references, see below. 

8. The literary education of the Apostle has been much discussed. Comp. NImMBYER, 
Oharakteristik der Bibel ; THaLEMANN’s treatise, De cruditione Pauli Judaica non Graca (and 
Wingr, Real- Worterbuch, ii. 218). The parents of Paul may have been prevented: by their 
religious prejudices, from sending their son to the brilliant Grecian schools in Tarsus; but it 
does not therefore follow that the vigorous mind of the youthful Paul did not become 
acquainted privately with the principles of Grecian learning. Possibly his parents may have 
sent him to Jerusalem for the very reason that they discovered in him a dangerous suscepti- 
bility for the charms of Grecian literature—“ Paul received a learned Jewish education in 
the school of the Pharisean Rabbi, Gamaliel, not remaining an entire stranger to Greek litera- 
ture, as his style, his dialectic method, his allusions to heathen religion and philosophy, and 
his occasional quotations from heathen poets show. Thus, a ‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews,’ yet 
at the same time a native Hellenist and a Roman citizen, he combined in himself, so t- speuk 
the three great nationalities of the ancient world, and was endowed with all tkc natural 

ualifications for a universal apostleship. He could argue with the Pharisees as a son of 
braham, of the tribe of Benjamin, as a disciple of the renowned Gamaliel, surnamed ‘ the 
G'ory of the Law,’ and as one of the straitest of their sect. He could address the Greeks is 
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their own beautiful tongue, and with the force of their strong logic. Clothed with the dig 
nity and majesty of the Roman people, he could travel safely over the whole empire with the 
watchword: ‘ Civis Romanus sum.’” From Pu. ScuaFr, History of Ancient Christiantty, vol. i 

.68. Comp. also CHARLES Hover, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, revised edition, 

t section of the Introduction: “ His (Paul’s) natural character was ardent, energetic, un- 
compromising, and severe. How his extravagance and vivlence were subdued by the grace 
of God, is abundantly evident from the moderation, mildness, tenderness, and conciliation 
manifested in all his epistles. Absorbed in the one object of glorifying Christ, he was ready 
to submit to any thing, and to yield any thing necessary for this p se. He no longer 
insisted that others should think and act just as he did. So that they obeyed Christ, he was 
satisfied ; and he willingly conformed to their prejudices, and tolerated their errors, so far as 
the cause of truth and righteousness allowed. By his early education, by his miraculous 
conversion and inspiration, by his natural disposition, and by the abundant grace of God, 
was this Apostle fitted for his work, and sustained under his multiplied and arduous 
labors.”—P. 8. 

4. On the a of the Apostle’s life, see Wrxer, Real- Worterbuch, ii. p. 217; Wir- 
SELER, Chronology of the Apostolic Age (Gottingen, 1848 ; also the Chronological Chart in the 
American edition of Laner’s 0 on Acts, and ALForD’s Commentary on Acts, 5th 
ed., 1865, [pp. 22-27.—P. 8.] On the various suppositions concerning the time of Paul’s con- 
version, WINER, ii. p. 219. 

5. On the conversion of the Apostle in particular, see the Oommentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles, chap. ix. [p. 161, Am. ed.] The objectivity of the appearance of Christ is there 
justly maintained. But we should, in addition to it, make proper account of the element 
of a vision as the medium of the appearance of Christ. Here belongs also the treatise of C. 
P. HorsTEpE DE Groot, Pauli conversio, pracipuus ia Pauline fons, Groningen, 1855. 
(“ Rtaque invent principia gravissima tria, e quibus tota Pauls theologia est orta; primum mentis, 
Jesu vitam novam cogitantis, alterum animi, gratiam divinam conetanter Ui ot sen- 
tientis, tertium vita, Christi ecclesiam uo spectantis.") Also the essay of Paret, The 
Testimony of the Apostle Paul concerning the Appearance of Christ, in the Jahrbiicher fir 
‘deutsche T heol., vol. iv., pt. 2. For a full list of literature, see Reuss, |. c., p. 51, and Wuorer, 
li, p. 214, 


B. The Preparation of Paul for the Apostolic Office, and his Apostolical Missionary Journeys 
to the time of his First Oaptwity in Rome. 


A man of such mighty genius, notwithstanding his apostolic call, was not qualified for an 
evangelist immediately after his conversion. His first zeal would have been too stormy, too 
powerful, and too much the outburst of immoderate excitement. After his first attempt in 
Damascus, he had to withdraw to Arabia for a quiet stay of about three years (Gal. i.)—a 
period over which a veil is drawn. He probably spent it, not in missionary labor, but to 
greater advantage in contemplative life, although he may have made some single missionary 
efforts during this time (see Lanar’s History of the Apost. Age, ii. p. 124). After his first 
attempt in Jerusalem, also, where Barnabas introduced him to the apostles, Paul was again 
required to retire to private life. But this time he chose Cilicia, his native country. We 
may infer from his character that he did not remain absolutely passive, but that he occasion- 
ally testified of Christ; yet he did not engage in apostolic labors in their strictest sense. 

Barnabas sent for him to come from Cilicia to Antioch, to codperate with him in that 
newly-arisen metropolis of Gentile Christianity (Acta xi. 25). Paul entered into the most 
intimate relations with the congregation of Gentile Christians living there, and the destina 
tion that he bad received at his call to become the Apostle to the Gentiles (Acts ix. 15), now 
approached its fulfilment. But it was in accordance with the apostolic spirit that the Gen- 
tile Church should remain in perfect unity with the Jewish-Christian Church. This tendency 
toward unity was strengthened by the first mission of Paul to Jerusalem, in company with 
Barnabas (Acts xi. 80). We may therefore consider this mission as the introduction tu the 
apostolic labors of the Apostle; and since it also constitutes one of the strongest chrono- 
logical links in his career, we will now speak of the chronological relations of his life. 

We pass over, as unreliable points of connection, the government of Damascus by tie 
Arabian king Aretas (Acts ix.; 2 Cor. xi. 82), and the meeting of Paul with Aquila ir 
Jorinth, in consequence of the banishment of the latter from Rome by an edict of the Empe 
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cor Claudius (see WikakLeR, Chronologie des Apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 167, and p. 126). The 
safest date at the beginning of the apostolic career of Paul is the year of the death of Herod 
Agrippa, a. D. 44 (Joszrn., De dello Jud. ii. 11, 6); and the safest one at the end of the same 
is the recall of the procurator Felix from Judea in the year 60. The execution of James the 
Elder took place shortly before the death of Herod Agrippa (Acts xii, 2). About the same 
time, Paul and Barnabas went to Jerusalem as bearers of the collection taken at Antioch. If, 
according to the usual method, we reckon backward from this date, the year 44 (one year 
spent in Antioch, about one year in Jerusalem and Tarsus, three years in Arabia and Damas- 
cus), the conversion of Paul occurred about the year 89. Then, reckoning forward, let us fix 
the time of the Apostolic Council, under the supposition (which has been vainly contested)" 
that the journey described in Acts xv. is identical with that of Gal, ii. (see my Gesch. dea 
Apost. Zeitalters, i, 99), and that the fourteen years which Paul reckons as oconrring previour 
to this journey are to be numbered from his conversion. This being the case, the Apostolic 
Council occurred about the year 58.t The first missionary tour of the Apostle therefore took 
place between the years 44 or 45 and 52 or 58. The second and third were made between the 
years 58 and 59-60. 

In reference to the more particular dates, compare the already mentioned work of Wre- 
SELER (whose parallel of Paul’s journey mentioned in Acts xviii. 22, with that in Gal. ii., does 
not seem to be warranted) ; the article Paul in WINER; G. W. Acarpa, Von der Zeitrechnung 
der Lebensgeschichte des Apostels Paulus, etc., Stockholm, 1847. On the time of the ecstasy 
narrated in 2 Cor. xii. 7, compare my Apost. Zeitalter, ii. p. 8. 

In regard to the credibility of the account of the Acts on the apostolic life of Paul, 
NCHNECKENBURGER maintained the hypothesia, that the author of that book converted the life 
of Paul from real historical materials into a parallel to the life of Peter. Baus has outdone 
this hypothesis, and endeavored to carry out the hypercritical notion that the narrative of the 
Acts of the Apostles is an unhistorical production, written for the purpose of bringing about . 
a compromise between Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity. On this vain attempt 
to convert the history of the Acts into a myth, or rather a conscious fiction, compare LEca- 
LER, T'he Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Age, p. 6 ff. . 

There was no doubt a gradual approach of the two sections of apostolic Christianity, ip 
harmony with the first fundamental principle of the Word made flesh and the working of the 
_ spirit of the apostolic history. Consetous of the essentia] unity of faith and hope, the Gentile 
Church moved towarde the Jewish Church, as the Jewish Church sought and found the Gen- 
tile Church. It is from this point of view that we must study Paul’s journeys to Jerusalem 
as they alternated with his missionary tours. Every new missionary journey to the heathen 
world was followed by a renewal of the bond of union with the parent society in Jerusalem ; 
and the more deeply the Apostle penetrated the heathen world, and the more fully he kept 
the Gentile Church free from Jewish ordinances, the more decidedly did he afterward show, 
by his own conduct in Jerusalem, his respect for Jewish customs. Only those who are 
unable, like Paul, to distinguish between dogmatic and ethical rules, can find a contradiction 
in this fact, and especially in the diversity of requirements between Gal. ii. 16 and Acte 
xv. 20. 

The farthest limit of the first missionary tour of the Apostle was Derbe, in Lycaonia, Asia 
Minor. The appointment of Barnabas and Saul in Antioch by the direction of the Holy 
Spirit, their ordination by the united act of the congregation and its leaders, the voyage ‘o 
Cyprus, the triumph of Paul over the false prophet Bar-jesus, his change of name, the jour- 
ney to Pamphylia, and the return of Mark, the apostolic attendant, the missionary address of 


* (By Wresaizz who, in his very learned and able chronology of the Apostolic Age, identifies the visit mentioned, 
@al. ti 1, with the fourth journey of Paul to Jerusalem mentioned Acts xviii. 21, 223. He has defended his view in an 
Excursus to his Commentary lo the Galatians, p. 563 ff. Compare against his view and in favor of the identity of the 
journey of Gal. ii. 1 with that to the Apostolic Council, Acte xv., my History of the Apoet. Church, p. 246 ff.; and the 
Commentary on Gal. fi. |.—P. 8.) 

‘ {The chronologists of the Apostolio Churoh differ in the date of the Council of Jerusalem from 47-53. Woraa 
Du Warras. Wreserer, Scuarr, and ALrogD, put it in 50 or 51; Oranavusen, Murer, Ewa on, in 52.—P. 8.1 


\ 
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the Apostle in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, the persecutions on the part of the Jews 
_tn Antioch and Iconia, Paul’s miracle at Lystra, and his success in Derbe: these are the 
prominent points of the first missionary tour. We must observe especially, 1, That the 
apostolic men at that time, as well as later, always directed their first attention to the Jews, 
and consequently entered the synagogue, although at Antioch, in Pisidia, an important crisis 
occurred in their zeal for Gentile missions (Acts xiii. 46) ; 2. that Paul, the. younger messen- 
ger, appears more and more decidedly in the foreground ; 8, that on their return the societies 
of converts were organized into fixed congregations, especially by the appointment of elders 
(Acts xiv. 28); 4. that the free spirit with which Paul carried on the missionary work among 
the Gentiles produced, in all probability, that reaction of the more rigid Jewish Christians 
which led to the first Apostolic Council, and Paul’s journey to Jerusalem in connection there- 
with ; 5. that the enmity of the Jews against the preaching of the two men, especially of 
Paul, became more intense from his expulsion (in Antioch) to the attempt to stone him (in 
[conium), and to his real stoning (in Lystra). 

On the’ change of Paul’s name, various views have becn advanced (see WINER, article 
Paul ; Scuarr, History of the Apost. Church, p. 226; comp. Com. on Ch. i. 1.). We are of the 
opinion that Saul, as a Roman citizen, was already in possession of a Roman name, but that, 
while at Cyprus, he was induced, not only by the friendship of Sergius Paulus, but especially 
by his antagonism to the false prophet who called himself Elymas the Sorcerer, the mighty 
magician, to term himself, as that man’s conqueror in the name of the Lord, Paul the small 
man (80 far as David's victory over Goliath had repeated iteelf here in a New Testament 
character); and particularly, also, because the Apostle, being now about to enter into active 
intercourse with the Grecian and Roman world, could travel more conveniently under a Roman 
name. 

The second missionary journey passes over Asia Minor to Europe, and finds its farthest 
limit in Corinth. It is specially characterized by the following events: (1.) The separation 
of Paul and Barnabas on account of Mark, and the beginning of a separate and independent 
mission of Paul, in which he was followed at first by Silas, and later by Timothy and Luke; 
(2.) the tour of visitation into the earlier missionary field (Cyprus being passed over, and left 
co the care of Barnabas), which was changed into a new mission of colossal proportions ; 
(8.) the harmonization of the body of Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians by means of 
the ethical principles established by the Church in Jerusalem (Acts xvi. 4); (4.) the new sta- 
tions: Cilicia (before the repeated visit of the elder stations), then Phrygia, Galatia, Troas ; 
after this in Europe: Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth; also the persecutions, 
which varied in strength in proportion to the greater or less results of the preaching of the 
gospel ; (5.) the miraculous aid and manifestation of the Spirit, which led Paul to Europe 
(Acts xvi. 6, 7, 9); (6.) the contrast between the ministrations of the Apostle in Athens and 
in Corinth ; but we err if we suppose that Paul corrected his learned discourse in Athens by 
his exclusive preaching of the Cross in Corinth; (7.) the meeting of Paul with Aquila and 
Priscilla in Corinth, which so greatly affected his subsequent mission ; (8.) the longer stay of 
the Apostle in Corinth, and the importunities of the Jews against him in the presence of the 
deputy, Gallio; (9.) the new journey of the Apostle to Jerusalem for the accomplishment of 
& vow, during which he touches at Ephesus, and there makes preparation for his mission by 
leaving behind Aquila and Priscilla. 

The third missionary tour is so far an enlargement of the second, as that Paul at this time 
makes Ephesus, in Asia Minor, his great object, which city he had been compelled to pass by 
in his journey, and which he could only touch at on his return. Apollos was his pioneer 
here, and the silversmith Demetrius became his principal opponent. His victory was, on the 
one hand, a triumph over the nocturnal magic of this city dedicated to Diana, the goddess 
of the Moon; and, on the other, over idolatry. This journey, which was at first supplement- 
ery in its design, assumed the character of a visitation; for Paul departed from Ephesus, and 
again visited the congregations in Macedonia and Greece. The supposition of a third mie 
ti mary visit to the Corinthian church between the second and third missionary tours has 
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deen shown, in a variety of ways, to rest upon a misunderstanding (see my dpost. Age, i 
p. 199). The third missionary journey is characterized by the more decided prominence of 
the missionary calculation and self-determination of the Apostle (see 1 Cor. xvi. 5; 2 Cor. i. 
15); by his miraculous works, especially in Ephesus and Troas (Acts xvili. 11; xx. 10); by 
the establishment of a metropolis of the church of Asia Minor, which was destined to become 
the home of John, and the maternal city of Christian speculation; by the founding of a 
larger association and Pauline school; and finally, by the decided premonition of his cap- 
tivity which the Apostle felt, as he drew his missionary journey to a close, and entered uper 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

The performance of a Nazarite vow in Jerusalem (a step counselled by James) grew, from 
« measure of accommodation to the narrow views of the Jewish Christians, into an offence on 
the part of the Jews. It led to the persecution of the Apostle in Jerusalem, his abduction 
and imprisonment in Caesarea, his appeal to the judgment-seat of Cesar, and his transporta- 
tion to Rome (in the year 62; according to AUGER and WINER, in the spring of 61). From 
this captivity he was released (in the year 64), not only according to the testimony of tradition 
(EUSEB., ii. 22: Adyos éyer, CYRILL. H1EROS., HIERONYMUS, etc. ; see WINER), but also accord- 
ing to certain hints of the Scriptures, yet only, after a new journey for missions and visi- 
tation, to fall into a second imprisonment, and to suffer martyrdom under Nero. 


OBSERVATIONS.—1. For a statement of relevant literature, see Reuss, l.c., p. 54, 55, 56 
eqq. [Smira, Dict. of the B., art. Paul, at the close, vol. iii. 768). 

2. Ananias at Damascus, a predecessor of Barnabas for the introduction of Paul into the 
Church of Christ, as Stephen had been a predecessor of Paul himself. 

8. Paul’s three years of instruction in the quiet solitude of Arabia, a counterpart and 
arallel to the three years of instruction spent by the twelve apostles in intercourse with the 
ord. The latter was an external and historical communion; that of Paul was undoubtedly 

of a mysterious and interna] character, and kindred to the great mysterious fact of his con- 
version. See my Apost. Age, ii. p. 128. [Scuarr, H. of the Ap. Oh. p. 286; and Com. on Gal. 
i, 17. 

1: The development of the Apostle’s consciousness of his specific call to the Gentiles was 
gradual, and commensurate with the gradual definiteness of his call to the apostolic office in 
general. This may be seen from Acts ix. 15, 29; comp. xxii. 21; xiii. 46; xix. 9; xxviii. 
(7 sqq.; Gal. ii. But this call to the Gentiles did not exclude a purpose to convert the Jews; 
for not only must he first seek in the synagogues those heathen who were susceptible hearers 
of his message, especially the proselytes of the gate (Acts xiii. 48), but Paul also recognized 
the conversion of the Gentiles, apart from their personal salvation, as a means fur the conver- 
sion of Israel (Rom. xi. 18, 14). The gradual development of his apostolic knowledge by 
virtue of continued revelations and illuminations, was not precluded by the Apostle’s prepa- 
ration, derived from a historical knowledge of the Holy Scriptures and of the life of Jesus, 
and by his great miraculous illumination when his call occurred. 

5 On the person of Barnabas; on Cilicia, Antioch, Asia Minor, etc., sen the relevant 
articles in the Biblical dictionaries. Also the introductions to the respective parts of this 
Commentary. On Antioch in particular, see my Apost. Age, ii. p. 158. 

6. The reciprocal action between the three missionary journeys of the Apostle, and his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem at the close of each of these journeys, are in themselvas sufficient to 
overthrow as an untenable fiction Baur’s hypothesis above alluded to. 

7. On the identity of the fact related in Gal. ii. with that narrated in Acts xv., see Reuss, 
p. 55, and Scuarr’s History of the Apost. Church, p. 245 ff. 

8. The relation of the apostolic deliberations in Acts xv. to the so-called Neachian com- , 
mands, is also maintained by Revss, |. c., p. 56. See thereon my Apost. Age, ii. p. 184. 
Reuss maintains that Acts xv. 21 avows the validity of the law for the Jewish Christians, 
But the absence of all dogmatic obligation in the same passage is very plain from the trans- 
sections of the apostolic council. Yet, as far as the national and ethical validity of the same 
# concerned, it was in perfect harmony with the apostolic spirit that the continuance of the 
aw should not be violently abrogated. For the relevant literature, see Reuss, p. 58. 

9. For a catalogue of the friends and followers of the Apostle, see the same, p. 58. 

10. The Apostle’s missionary method and policy : a A prudent adjustment of his uni- 
versal mission to the Gentile world, even to Rome, and the western limit of the Old World 
(Spain), to the primitive historical trunk of Christianity in Jerusalem—that is, the incorpo- 
ration of the missionary spirit with the vital power of the Church. (2.) Perception of the 
historical links for communicating the gospel to the world. Therefore he first turned his 
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attention to the Jews, and rose in their synagogues, but made full account cf the prejudices 
of the Jews, and the receptibility of the heathen for Christianity. Therefore he embraced in hit 
view, and also seized upon, the points of connection in the Gentile world (see his address at 
Athens on the inscription of an altar), and with equal clearness he discovered and op 

all real barriers to the truth (righteousness by works among the Jews; luxurious life in 
Corinth, 1 Cor. i. 2; and the gloomy sorcery of si or ae in Ephesus). (8.) Most careful 
observance of Divine epson to go forward or to hold back (Acts xvi. 6,9; xxv. 10; Rom. 
L 18, etc.). (4.) Careful consolidation of his missionary work, by instituting congregational 
offices, and the organization of congregations (Acta xiv. 22, 28), and promoting the inner 
unity of the churches by their community of prayer and love (see especially the Epistle to. 
the Philippians). (5.) A comprehensive and free use of all chosen companions in faith for 
codperation in the form of helpers, evangelists, messengers, and pioneers in a general sense, 
He is surrounded by his helpers; he sends them out upon new paths; he leaves them behind . 
in churches already organized. That they may be strengthened and encouraged, the spirits 
of the gospel come and go in his presence, just as the messengers come and go at the court 
of a prince; he sets all the powers of faith in moton, in order to set all the world in 
motion. (6.) He greatly advances the personal usefulness of himself and of his coadjutors, by 
his apostolical epistles. (7.) The marvellous concentration, development, and elaboration of 
his doctrine in a manner adapted to the necessities of the congregations, and in perfect har- 
mony with a most careful preservation of the fundamental character of his doctrine. The 
rock-like steadfastness and adherence to the doctrine of free grace, united with that most 
faithful development which is exhibited also in his style as a progressive creative power, pro- 
ducing a rich treasure of draft Acyopeva. (8.) The supplementing of his burning activity by 
sacred retreats, when he sank even into the depths of visionary contemplation ; likewise his 
union of apostolic consecration to the demand of the moment (see his Epistle to Philemon) 
with his all-embracing care for the whole Church and for its whole future. 

11. On the three missionary tours and the life of the Apostle, and the particular eventa 
of the same, compare the Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, and the well-known 
works of NEANDER, ScHarFr, THIERSCH, and EWALD, on the Apostolic Age, and the literature 
referred to by Reuss, p. 59 sqq. 


C. The Second Imprisonment and the Martyrdom of Paut. 


The second imprisonment has been lately discarded even by theologians who accept the 
authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, such as W:E8SELER, EBRARD, ScuaF¥F, THIERSCH (see my 
Apost. Age, ii. p. 874). Yet we still hold to the testimony of the old ecclesiastical tradition 
for the following reasons: (1.) Because the Acts of the Apostles concludes at the time when 
the first imprisonment of Paul must have come to an end, without taking any cognizance of 
his death; (2.)- because the Apcstle himself, about the end of this period, anticipated hia 
deliverance (Phil. ii. 24); (8.) because the Pastoral Epistles—whose Pauline character can- 
not be doubted if we take into the account an advanced development of Christianity of 
some years’ duration—cannot be comprehended in the early career of Paul down to the year 
64, without great violence; and the same is the case still more with the Apostle’s stay in 
Crete (Tit. i); (4.) because the development of the germs of Ebionism and Judaizing 
Gnosticism, which are taken cognizance of in the Pastoral Epistles, is clearly indicated by 
the Epistles of the Apostle written some years earlier, during his imprisonment from 62 to 64, 
but had not gained the strength which they possessed at the time when the Pastoral Epistles 
were composed; (5.) because the tradition of the Church distinguishes positively between 
the judicial execution of Peter and Paul, and the first great persecution of the Christians as a 
body under Nero; (6.) the testimony of the Roman Clement (1 Cor. v.), that Paul came 
éniré réppa rns 8vaews kat paprupnoas éeni Trav Hyovpevwy, having been 
written in Rome, cannot refer to Rome, and supports the tradition, harmonizing with the 
purpose of the Apostle (Rom. xv. 24), that Paul visited Spain after his deliverance (comp. 
my Apost. Age, ii. p. 886).* 


* (The passage of Clement of Rome, which has given mse to different interpretations, must be translated thus 
“Paul ... having come to the liméi (#1 7d répua, not: before the highest tribunal, b wd 7d Tdpua) of the West, and having 
died a martyr under the rulers (others: having borne witness before the rulers), he departed from the world and went tc 
the holy place, having furnished the sublimest model of endurance.”” The dispute about the true reading in the passage 
{somswhat obliterated)—é#i 1d répua or 99d 7d répua rie Sicews—is now settled in favor of ¢w#i by the testimony of 
Professors Jaconaoy and TiscHenporr, who have carefully re-cxamined the only extant and defective MS. ef the 
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Ir we may judge from intimations in the Pastoral Epistles, Paul hastened, after his deliv 
erance, first to Ephesus, where the Christian truth was threatened by the first developmen 
of Christian heresy. We cannot decide whether he was permitted to visit Jerusalem once 
more op this journey, a8 was anticipated by the Epistle to the Hebrews, and might be ex- 
pected from the three visits of his earlier missionary tours. From Ephesus he went to Mace- 
donia and Greece; then over Troas and Miletus to Crete. Afterwards he proceeded to 
f£pirus, where he spent the winter in Nicopolis, and subsequently left Titus. He then directed 
his course westward, to the répya rns Suaews, Where he was prubably seized and taken 
a prisoner to Rome, before being able to found another permanent organization [in Spain].* 
Meanwhile, Peter either came or was brought to Rome, and both suffered martyrdom there 
together (according to Clement of Rome, Irensus, Tertullian, etc. ; see the article Peter, in 
Herzoe’s Real-Encyclopadie). The Roman Church celebrates the death of Peter and Paul on 
the same day—the 29th of June. 

[The views on the year of Paul’s martyrdom vary from 64 to 68. This question depends, 
of course, mainly on the question of the second captivity. WrrsELER contends for the year 
64, shortly before the great Neronian persecution (the only one properly authenticated by his. 
torical evidence), which broke out, according to Tacitus, Annal., xv. 44, in consequence of 
the conflagration, July 19th, 64; but the general tradition of the Church connects Paul’s and 
Peter’s martyrdom with this persecution, which probably gave rise to several isolated execu- 
tions afterwards. If we adopt the hypothesis of a second imprisonment, we may arrive at a 
more definite result by referring the jyoupevo: in the famous passage of Clemens Rom. (1 Cor. 
V., paptupyous emt Tay nyounerwr, sub prafectis martyrium eubiens), either (with Hue, Jnér. ‘il. 
828, HEFELE, Patres Apost., p. 61, 4th ed., and DéLLINeER) to Tigellinus and Nymphidius 
Sabinus, or (with Prarson) to Helius Cesarianus and Polycletus, who in the last years of 
Nero, especially during his absence in Greece, a. D. 67, had charge of the government in 
Rome. In this case we get the year 67 or 68 for the martyrdom of Paul; and this agrees 
with the Catholic tradition based upon Evsrsius and JEROME (who, in his Catal. Seript., 
says most explicity of Paul: “ Hic ergo decimo quarto Neronis anno—i. ¢., a. D. 68—eodem die 
quo Petrus Roma pro Christo capite truncatus sepultusque est, in Via Ostiensi), The Basilica of 
St. Paul, in commemoration of his martyrdom, now stands outside the walls of Rome (San 
Paolo fuori de’ muri), on the road to Ostia, and the Porta Ostiensis is called the gate of St. 
Paul. The traditional spot of his martyrdom, however, is a little distance from the Basi- 
lica, where there are three chapels, called The Three Fountains (Tre Fontane), in commemora- 
tion of the legend that three fresh fountains miraculously gushed forth from the blood of 
Paul’s head as it was cut off by the executioner, and leaped three times from the ground 


Clementine Epistle to the Corinthians in the British Museum. See Jacozpson, Patres Apost. in loc. (Oxon., new ed., 
1863), and TzscuEnporr, Appendiz codicum celeb. Sin. Vat. Alez., etc., Lips, 1867. This sets aside Wieserer’s interpre- 
tation of répxa—supreme power, highest tribunal of the West (¢. e., the Emperor of Rome), into which I myself waa 
betrayed in my History of the Apostolic Church, p 342 (Am. ed.), and which I now retract. Although répue in iteelf may 
mean supreme power, it can hardly do so in connection with the geographical term éVers. At all events éwi 7d répye 
Hs Svceus must here be rendered: to the limit of the West; and this, in the mouth of Clement who wrote from Rome, 
points more naturally, though by no means necessarily, to Spain (or Gaul or Britain) than to Rome, especially in view 
of the fact that Paul intended to visit Spain, Rom. xv. 24 ff Clement therefore may be quoted with tolerably good reason 
as the first witness to the ancient tradition (first clearly stated by Evssnrus, H. E. ii. 25: Adyos Eyes, eto.) of a second 
Roman captivity of Paul ; for before his first captivity there is no room for a journey to Spain.—P. 8.) 

* (There is not the slightest historical trace of the labors of Paul in Spain, much leas in Britain. The early tradition 
of his journey to Spain is inferred from Clement’s réppa ris S¥cews, and seems to be obacurely implied in the mutilated 
Muratori fragment on the Canon; but it may have originated in a premature conclusion from the Apostle’s desire 
to visit that country, Rom. xv. 24, 28. Neverthelees such a journey, which was certainly intended, may have been 
executed, and rendered comparatively fruitless by difficulties thrown in his way, or by a speedy return. Ewa p (Apost, 
Leltalier, 2d ed., 1858, p. 681) suggests that Paul, on hearing in Spain of the terrors of the Neronian persecution, hastened 
=f his own accord back to Rome to bear testimony to Christ, and being seized there, was again brought to trial arg 
eomdemned to death in 65. Howsom (The Life and Letters of St. Paul, ii. 460 ff., 482 ff.; Lond. ed.), in following auc 
extending the combinations of Nuanpzr, assumes that Paul, after his liberation in 63, first visited the East (Philem. ver 
@2; Phil. ii. 21), then Spain by an unknown route, after about two years again returned to the East (Ephesus, Maccionia, 
Cretc) was arrested at Nicopolis, forwarded to Rome for a segond trial, probably on the charge of Laving instigated the 
Roman Christians to their supposed act of incendiarism (7) which caused the terrible persecution i 64, and suffi rec 
martyrdom early in June, 68, shortly before the death of Nero.—P. 8.1 
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(“ abecisso Pauli capite triplict saltu sese sustollente,” ‘Acta Sanct., vol. vii., sub June 29th.) 
This legend is less credible than the beautiful legend connected with Peter’s death and per- 
petuated in the little church of Domine quo vadis, on the Appian Way. Comp., on Paul’s 
death and martyrdom, my History of the Apost. Church ; CoNYBEARE and Howson, vol. ii, 
502 ff. (Lond. ed.); also Prupentius, Peristeph. Hymnus XII. ; Bunsen, Beschreibung Roma, 
fii, p. 440; ALFRED von Revumont, Geschichte der Stadt Rom (Berlin, 1867), vol. iL p 
874 f.--P. 8.] 


OBSERVATIONS.—1. On the treatises for and against the second captivity of Paul, see 
Wier, Real-Levic., ii. p. 221, and Scnarp, Hist. of the Apost. Church, § 87, pp. 828-848. The 
second captivity .s also advocated by the work of L. Rurret, Saint Paul ; sa double captiité 
@ Rome. Paris, 1860; and by Gams, Das Jahr des Martyrtodes der Apostel Petrus and Paulus, 
Regensburg, 1867. He puts the martyrdom of Peter in the year 65; that of Paul in the 
year 67. [Van OosTERZEE (Com. on the Pastoral Epistles), Ewatp (History of Israel, vol. 
vi., or Hist. of the Apost. Age, 2d ed. of 1858), BLEEK (Introd. to the N. T., 1862), HuTHER 
(Com. on the Epp. to Timothy and Titus in Mrysr’s Com., 8d ed. 1866), ConYBRARE and 
Howson, ALFORD, ELLicott, WORDSWORTH, and most of the English commentators on Paul, 
likewise favor the second Roman captivity. (Worpsworts, in the interest of Anglicanism, 
defends even Paul’s journey to Britain as well as to Spain). On the other hand, C. W. Orro 
(in his learned and astute work, Die historischen Verhdltnisse der Pastoralbriefe, Lips. 1860), 
NIEDNER (Kirchengeschichte, 1866, p. 114), Meyer (Rom. p. 18 ff), and again WIEsELER (in 
his learned article on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, in the last supplementary vol. of 
Herzoe’s Hneycl., 1866, vol. xxi. p. 276 ff.), oppose the hypothesis of a second Roman cap- 
tivity of Paul. Adhuc sub judice lis est.—P. 8.] 

2. Further on the necessity of admitting a second captivity of Paul, see in the Bible 
Work, The Pastoral Epistles, by Dr. Van OosTERZEE, 2d ed., Introduction (Am. ed. vol. viii.), 
and my Apost, Zeitalter, ii. p. 886. Critical prejudices are often propagated, while the original 
motives and reasons are lost sight of, although such reasons, sprung, as they frequently are, 
from original misconceptions, have lost their apparent importance in the course of time. For 
example, the criticism against the second part of Zechariah has very clearly arisen from a mis- 
understanding. Thus many negations in the department of New Testament exegesis have 
arisen from some caprice of SCHLEIERMACHER, some fancy of Dz Wertz, some rationalistic 
short-sightedness or some fixed idea of Baur, produced by the Hegelian theory of an 
officious construction of history. 

[The question of the second Roman captivity of Paul is simply a historical problem, 
which has no doctrinal or ethical bearing, and which, in the absence of sufficient data, can 
never be solved with mathematical certainty. Those who, like WIEsELER, THIERSCH, NIED- 
a Otro, and others, hold fast to the Pauline origin of the Pastoral Epistles, lose nothing 
by denying a second captivity and trial; they save the whole extent of Paul’s known labors, 
and only compress them into a smaller number of years, thus intensifying rather than dimin- 
ishing his activity. It must be admitted, however, that the hypothesis of a second captivity 
offers a considerable advantage in the defence and osition of the Pastoral Epistles; for it 
is much more difficult to find a suitable place before than shes the first Roman captivity of 
Paul for the composition of these epistles, and a number of historical facts therein assumed 
(such as a missionary journey of Paul to Crete, Tit. i.5; a visit to Troas, 2 Tim. iv. 18; a 
pretty advanced state in the development of church organization, and of heresy, 1 Tim. 
lii—vi.), and to understand their farewell tone and general spirit, as compared with the earlie. 
writings of the Apostle.—P. 8.] 


D. The Character of the Apostle. 


The character of the Apostle reflects itself in his work, as in his Epistles, and appears 
before us in the energetic and harmonious contrasts of a great apostolic spirit. He was as 
frank in his deep humility as the sincerest penitent (Phil. iii. 6), and equally joyous in his 
acclamations over the all-prevailing faith unto salvation (2 Cor. xii. 10); steadfast in 
adherence to his convictions (Gal. i. 16), and at the same time cautious, considerate, and 
master of the finest and purest policy (Acts xxiii. 6, 7); full of enthusiasm, able to speak 
wondrously in tongues, and to rise to visionary and ecstatic states of mind (1 Cor. xiv. 18 
comp. my Apost. Zeitalter, i. p. 199 sqq.), and yet unwearied in active practical labors; specu 
lative, profound, and at the same time a man of the people and a servant of the congrega- 
tion ; heroically strong and outspoken, and yet as tender and refined in feeling and taste as 4 
virgin (cc mp. his Epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon); eagle-like in his universa! 
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view and work, but not less considerate in his regard and care for the smallest details; an 
imperious and commanding character, and yet the most dutiful servant of the Church; a cul: 
tivated rabbinical theologian, and at the same:time a modest workman at a trade; burning ix 
his love for the Lord and his brethren, and for this very reason overpowering in his mora 
indignation and rebuke of all that was opposed to the honor of his Master; a great Jew 
nflamed by a tragic sympathy with the Jewish people (Rom. ix. 2 ff., comp. 2 Cor. xii. 7), 
and nevertheless the most bitter opponent of all Phariswism, old and new; of all the apos- 
tles the most hated, and yet the most beloved and popular; the most misinterpreted and mis 
conceived (by Antinomians, Marcionites, Paulicians, etc.), and at the same time the most 
studied and expounded. Thus Paul has developed the most magnificent life of a hero, whom 
the world could neither bend nor conquer, but whom Christ overcame with a miraculous 
glance of his glorious revelation. (Comp. ScHarr’s Hist. of the Apost. Ohurch, p. 441 f.) 

Concerning the apostolic position of Paul, two points are to be observed in particular. 
First of all is the fact that he did not belong to the apostles of the first foundation of Chris- 
tianity, but that he was charged with the apostolate of the first historical growth and expan- 
sion of Christianity into a universal character as the religion of the whole human race, He 
therefore has become, in an emphatic sense, the Apostle of evangelical reform in all succeed- 
ing periods of the Church. Secondly, the great opposition presented by the Pauline apos 
tolate to all external legalism and stagnation in Christianity, is expressly declared in his call. 
He was not of the number of the historical disciples, witnesses, and chosen ones of the his- 
torical Christ ; not a member of the apostolic college established by Obrist during his pil- 
grimage on earth. Hurled down as an enemy by the risen Lord in a heavenly vision, he arose 
at once as 4 witness of faith and as one of the apostles, and received his apostolic authority 
only in heavenly voices from the Church (Acts ix. 15); in his visions (Acts xxii. 21); in his 
commisssion from Antioch, the mother church of Gentile Christianity ; in the living epistles 
which the Holy Spirit wrote in the form of vigorous churches of his planting (2 Cor. iii. 
2 ff.) ; and in the decided recognition by the first apostles of the Lord (Acts xv.; Gal. ii.). 

His apostolate remained doubtiul to a great number of traditional Jewish Christians ; the 
most rigid Jewish Christians rejected it, and persecuted him; and the later Ebionites loaded 
his memory with scorn, as an errorist and a heretic. The legalistic Christianity of the Mid- 
dle Ages, while professing the highest respect for the name of Paul, has persecuted his doc- 
trines as they have been exhibited in the principles of the Reformation, in the form of Jansen- 
ism, in the history of Port Royal, and in many other ways. Even in the Protestant evangelical 
Church there obtains a legalistic high-churchism, which, while it adheres to external legit: 
macy, traditionalism, and legalism, is opposed to the principles of Christianity, and especially 
to the apostolate and doctrine of Paul. 

But, on the other hand, the antinomianism of all Christian ages has been based on a mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation of his doctrines. Amid these opposite extremes, there 
courses the mighty stream of pure blessings with which the Lord, by His Spirit, has sealed 
the testimony of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, and with which He will seal it to the end 
of time. 

Thus Paul will still maintain his position with the other apostles in the Church of Christ. 
Yet we would not deny the measure of truth in the vinw of ScHELLING, that, as far as the 
prevailing type of the Church is concerned, the Petrine Church of the Middle Ages was fol 
lowed by the Pauline Church of Protestantism, and that the perfection wil hereafter appear 
in the Church of the Johannean type. It would be a great misunderstanding, however, to 
conceive of this type as a syncretism of Judaizing legalism and Pauline freedom. The higher 
synthesis of the genuine Petrine and the genuine Pauline theology can only be found in the 
deeper ideal development of the revelation of the law and the Spirit, as set forth by John. 


OBSERVATIONS.—1. The natural disposition of the Apostle must be characterized as an 
even harmony of various temperaments and gifts in genial fulness and strength, and inspired 
by a heroic energy and vitality of soul. By virtue of this energetic vitality the same mar 
eould always remain consistent and true, and yet become all things to all men; he cowd 
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stand and shine first in this and then in that pole of his wonderful endowments; at thi 
moment in ecstasy, at the next as a practical man of action; now reminding us of the con- 
templativeness of a John, then of the fiery energy of a Peter; now musically lyrical in style, 
‘then acutely dialectical even to the subtlest distinctions; though possessing a tragical 
national sympathy for his people in his heart—the depth where his natural melancholy was 
reflected and transformed—he was as susceptible of joyous sentiments as a child, or rather as 
a man in Christ, in whom the freshest impulses of a sanguine temper were consecrated to 
God. And how powerful he was in holy indignation and wrath! If the phlegmatic tem- 

rament consisted in cold indifference and dulness of spirit, Paul would be entirely free from 
it; but if we understand by it a natural disposition to perseverance, and tough tenacity, we 
must see that in this respect also he was richly endowed. His endowments reciprocally 
equalized and attempered themselves in his person as charismata, or gifts of the Spirit, as he 
himself desired (1 Cor. xii.) that all the various endowments should harmonize and concen- 
trate in the Church. : 

2. The rich &terature 10 connection with Paul and his theology is enumerated in the 
bibliographical works of Watcn (Bibl. Theol., iv. p. 662 sqq.); WINER (Handbuch der theol. 
Literatur, i. p. 252 ff, pp. 294, 567; Supplement, p. 89); Danz (Untversalwérterbuch der 
theolog. Literatur, p. 740 ff.; Supplement, .p. 80) ; in the well-known Introductions to the New 
Testament [by Dz WretrE, CREDNER, Reuss, BLEEK, GUERICKE, Davipson], a° well as the 
appropriate commentaries. Besides, we must also compare the works on the Apostolic Age 
by Nea:pER, ScHarr, THIERscH, Lancr, LECHLER, RitscHi, EwaLp; also the works [of 
ScumictT, VAN OosTERZES, etc.] on the Biblical theology of the New Testament. Against 
Baur’s Apostle Paul (2d edition, by ZELLER, 1867, in 2 vols.] is especially directed the work 
of LECHLER, already referred to (also, in great part, WIESELER, on the Chronology of the Apost. 
Age]. Of the many practical works on the Apostle Paul, we may mention: MENKEN, Glances 
tnto the Life of the Apostle Paul and the First Christian Congregation (Bremen, 1828); Ab. 
Monop, The Agostle Paul, Five Sermons (2d ed., German, Elberfeld, 1858 [also in English)) ; 
NauMANN, Paulue—The First Victories of Christianity (Leipzig); Brssrr, Paul (Leipzig, 
1861); M. Kinuer, Paul, the Servant and Messenger of Jesus of Nazareth (Halle, 1862) ; 
OswaLp, The Missionary Work of Paul (2d ed., Stuttg., 1864); Havusrats (semi-ratinnal- 
istic) The Apostle Paul (Heidelberg, 1865). The life of the great Apostle has alsvo been illus- 
trated by poems, songs, and dramas. [Of English works, besides those ulready mentioned, 
Paxey’s Hora Pauline, Lord LYTTLETON on the Conversion of St. Paul, and JAMES SMITH’s 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul (London, 1848), deserv~ special mention as illustrating par- 
ticular points, and strongly corroborating the historical cuaracter of the Acts and the Epis- 
tles. The instructive aad entertaining descriptive «ork of CoNYBEARE and Howson iz 
generally known in America as well as in England, and admirably adapted for the theo- 
logical lay reader. Comp. also the literature at the close of the article Paul in Smrrn’s 
Dictionary of the Bible.—P. 8.] 


§ 8. THE EPISTLES OF PAUL. 
A. Their Historical Order. 


If we except the Pastoral Letter of the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem about the year 58 
[50], the two Epistles to the Thessalonians are the oldest New Testament epistlee. They 
were written from Corinth in the year 54 or 55, not long after the establishment of the con- 
gregation, and in consequence of the chiliastic excitement of the same during the second 
missionary journey of the Apostle. The Epistle to the Galatians was written about 56-57, in 
Ephesus, during the third missionary journey. The two Epistles to the Corinthians were 
written by Paul from Ephesus and Macedonia, about the year 58; and soon afterwards, 
about the year 59, he composed the Epistle to the Romans, from Corinth. Between the years 
62-64, if not a little earlier, the Epistles to ‘he Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon were 
¥Titten ; and toward the close of the first Ro-uan captivity, the Epistle to the Philippians. 
A .ittle later still, the Epistle to the Hebrews proceeded from the company of Paul, about 
zontemporaneously with the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. The First Epistle 
tu Timothy and the Epistle to Titus must be assigned to the interval between the first and 
second captivity, 64-66. The last of the Pauline Epistles, the Second to Timothy, was writ- 
ten about the year 67. As tothe untenableness of the hypothesis of a Third Epistle to the 
Corinthians, as well as of an Epistle to the Laodiceans, different from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, comp. my Apost. Zeitalter, i. p. 205 [and Dr. Wrna, in Com. on 2 Corinthians, p. 7 
- P.§.]. 
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' rr haa Compare the Introductions to the commentaries on the various Paul 
ne e8. 

3 Several critics (ScHuULz, SCHNECKENBURGER, ScHoTT, WiccERs, THieRscH, REUsS, 
MeryeEr, SCHENKEL) are of the opinion that the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, and 
that to Philemon, were written during the captivity of Paul at Ceesarea. The principal argu. 
ment is made to lie in the circumstances relating to the slave Onesimus, who ran away from 
his master. Onesimus, it is assumed, could more easily have escaped from Colosse to the 
neighboring Cesarea, than to distant Rome. But why did not, then, Onesimus flee to some 
pe which lay still nearer at hand? ‘We could well imagine that a slave in Colosse would 

ave a more decided disposition to escape to the world’s metropolis—the refuge of fortune- 
seekers and adventurers. —-than to Caesarea. Besides, in a sea-vyoyage it makes little difference 
whether the distance be long or short. It is easier for a German fugitive to flee by sea ta 
America, than by land to Spain. All remarks on the probably greater expenses of the voyage 
to Rome, and on the probably greater strictness in Rome, are as inconclusive as the principal 
argument. The other argument is derived from the following circumstance: If Tychicus, ac- 
cording to the usual supposition, had made the journey from Rome to Culodase with Onesimus, 
then the two travellers must first have arrived at Ephesus. But now the Apostle, in Eph. vi. 21, 
where he recommends Tychicus to the Ephesians, makes no mention of Onesimus, while the 
same Onesimus is mentioned and heartily recommended, Col. iv.9. But the latter fact admits 
of a simple explanation. The poor Onesimus was at home in Colosse, and must now be receiveo 
as a Christian by the congregation there. To this end he certainly needed the recommenda. 
tion of the Apostle. But of what use could be the recommendation of the Colossian slave ta 
the Ephesian church, for which he had no signification whatever? If we maintain that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians was an encyclical letter to those congregations of Asia Minor which 
were subsequently grouped definitely in a cycle, then the strange assumption that Onesimus 
must have been introduced to all t.e seven churches, will appear still more strange. In the 
first argument we miss all traces of the sea-breeze; in the second, all evidence of apostolic 
decorum. Moreover, it would be very difficult to prove that the way from Cesarea must 
have led by Colosse to Ephesus, and not vice-versé, if one will only remember the advantages 
of a sea-voyage. We will direct attention to only one of the reasons for the composition of 
the already-mentioned Epistles in Rome. The Apostle, before his imprisonment, Rom. i. 10, 
had informed the Romans that he was just then about to come to them ;—now, should he 
have forgotten this solemn promi-e in Cesarea, under delusive hopes of a speedy deliverance, 
and engaged lodgings among the Colossians (Philemon, ver. 22)? But the chief argument, 
in our opinion, lies in the very advanced development of the churches of Asia Minor both in 
sin and righteousness, as it is reflected in those Epistles. Such a development presupposes at 
least a period of from three to four years. 


B. Their Contents. 

Every Epistle of the Apostle bears the imprint of a historical occasion, by which the eon- 
tents of the same are shaped. 

The congregation at Thessalonica was misled, amid its persecutions, into a chiliastic 
excitement; hence the Epistles addressed to it partake of an eschatological character. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is chiefly soteriological, or an exposition of the righteousness 
of faith, in opposition to the Judaistic righteousness of works, which was urged by the false 
Galatian teachers. 

The Epistle to the Romans is also soteriological, but in view of the more general antagonism 
between grace and the righteousness of faith, to the general corruption which we observe in 
the mutual self-boasting of heathen Christians and Jewish Christians. 

The Epistles to the Corinthians possess an ecclesiastical character, since the First Epistle 
indicates the true Church, with polemical reference to the disturbances and corruptions in the 
life of the congregation ; while the Second establishes the true ministerial office, in apologetic 
self-defence against the attacks of his personal opponents. 

The Epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephesians bear a decidedly christological im- 
press ; the former brings out chiefly the ante-mundane (preéxistent) and exclusive mediator- 
ship and glory of Christ, in opposition to the Colossian errorists; the latter establishes 
mainly His subsequent exaltation over all things, in opposition to dogmatic perversions and 
dissensions. 

The Epistle to the Philippians has a christological-pastoral and prominently ethical charao 
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ter, in 80 far as the Apcstle makes the favorite congregation of Philippi his special co-wctkea 
in his apostolic office; and in order to make that congregation ethically complete, he holds uf 
for its imitation the life of Christ. 

The Epistle to Philemon is decidedly pastoral, with special] reference to the care of souls. 

Of the three Pastoral Epistles, properly so called, the First to Timothy, as well as that to 
Titus, were above all designed as the apostolic regulation for pastoral church government ; 
and the Second Epistle to Timothy was prominently designed as the apostolic rule for the 
pastoral conduct and call. 


OBSERVATIONS.—1. The spevific fundamental thoughts that control every one of the Paul- 
ine Epistles (as of the Biblical works in general), are still very much neglected, to the injury 
of a truly organic, anatomical,'synthetical and analytical exegesis. These writings are ofter 
not only treated as dead objects, but they are dissected in every direction, as if they were 
destitute of all organic structure. 


2. Dr. Baur is not only frequently surprised when he finds a new Pauline Epistle contaip- 
ing something new, but he makes this point a means of suspicion. 


OC. Their Genuineness. 


On the verifications of the Pauline Epistles by the testimony of Church history, compare 
the passage in the New Testament, 2 Peter iii. 15, and the testimonies of the Fathers, as 
KIROHHOFER has collected them in his Quellensammlung for the history of the New Testa- 
ment Canon, down to Jerome (Zirich, 1842), and as they have been treated in the introduc- 
tory works of OREDNER, REvss, GUERICKE, and others, as well as in the respective commen- 
taries. On the apocryphal literature connected with the name of Paul, see WINER, ii. p. 222. 

Among these pseudo-Pauline works, deserve especial mention the spurious correspondence 
between Paul and Seneca the philosopher, which is contained in the apocryphal collection 
of FaBRICcIvs, ii. p. 880 ff.; and an imaginary third Epistle of the Apostle to the Corinthi- 
ans, composed as a substitute for one which was imagined to be lost (see my Apost. Zeitalter, 
i. p. 205), together with a spurious epistle of the Corinthians to Paul, which therefore pro- 
ceeded from a misunderstanding (see Dr Werte, Zinl., p. 271). The false conjecture of a 
special Epistle to the Laodiceans, on the ground of a misunderstanding of Col. iv. 16 (where 
we are to understand rather the Epistle to the Ephesians as intended also for Laodicea, the 
last of the Ephesian cycle of congregations), has given rise to a fictitious Epistle to the 
Laodiceans (see my Apost. Zeitalter, ii. p. 211). Certain critics have missed also another 
Epistle to the Philippians (Dz Watts, p. 271). Compare the article in Herzoe’s Real. 
Encyclopedie, Peeudepigraphen des Neuen Testaments, The false Acts, which have been attrib- 
uted to Paul, are: Acta Petri e Pauli; Acta Pauls e Thecla. The Ebionites, moreover, have 
caricatured the portrait of the Apostle Paul in the most shameful manner, and stamped him 
with the likeness of a heresiarch (see NEANDER, Kirchengesch., 8d ed., i. 198). 


ApPENDIX.—The criticism of the school of Baur proceeds really on two peepee 
with which the founder has alienated himself from the Christian standpoint, and surrende 

himself fully to a pantheistic philosophy. Baur has evidently designed to compensate for 
his want of respect for the matter and spirit of revelation, by a superstitious yielding to the 
masters of science; and his success was facilitated by the fact that his great learning and 
subtle acuteness, or his mere scholarly attainments, have served to hide his far greater inca- 
pacity of judgment concerning the phenomena of actual life; and that gravity of his inquiry 
and method has blinded the readers to his frivolous undervaluing of the religious and even 
of the moral spirit of the Biblical writings. His superstitious veneration for the mere method 
and forms of science was already apparent in his Symbolik und Mythologie, whitch he wrote 
while yet a follower of ScHLETERMACHER, in the years 1824-25. To whom elee than to him 
eould it ever have occurred to divide such a historical work after the scheme of ScHLEIER- 
MACHER’s Dogmatics, and to describe, first, “ the pe and universal feeling of indepen- 
dence,” and then “ the antithesis of sin and grace which enter into the religious conscious 
ness?” Such a disciple of SCHLEIERMACHER, after he had become a follower of HEGEL, must, 
with the same slavish superstition for science, and with the same want of perception of the 
veculiarity of the object pervert, by his Ebionitic hypothesis, the evangelical and apostolic 
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history, according to the Hegelian misconception of the development of life and history. 
Under ‘such circumstances there could, of course, be no proper discrimination of the different 
conceptions of imperfection and perfection, nor any true appreciation of original and new 
historical principles and factors. But his yielding was only a partial one, so long as he was 
not fully immersed in the pantheistic view of Hegel; or rather, it appeared only partial sc 
long as he did not, with Stracea and his school, apply this view to the evangelical history 
and its witnesses, in order to iadyze them upon the principle that miracles are impossible. In 
the end, his superstition, which be bad transferred from SCHLEIERMACUER to HEGEL, led him 
to the belief that his own science and schoo] were infallible. 

Such a spirit of scholastic eaperstition, which gradually arose to fanaticism, was naturally 
connected with a great want of practical common sense, and an incapacity of judgment con- 
cerning the real facta of life. We pass by the first indication of the same, the entire absenca 
of faith; for “ faith is not given to every man.” We do not speak, therefore, of a defect of 
religious, but of scientific and moral judgment. 

As far as the scientific appreciation of objective facts is concerned, we ask once more: 
How can a scholar write a history of mythology and religion according to the classification of 

ACHER’s Dogmatics? Further, how can a scholar, endowed with sound judgment, 
write a history of the Christian Gnosis, and make an unheard-of leap from the old Gnostica 
clear over the whole Middle Ages (Scholastics and Mystics), down to Jacob Behm, with a 
very superficial touch on Manicheism and on Augustine? How can one write a history of 
the doctrine of the atonement, which should have its point of eka in the Gnostic dualism, 
and its uim in the Hegelian system? If this can be accomplished, then truly can the history 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, as well as of the incarnation of God, be made to run out into 
_the desert of Hegelian pantheism. If this be possible, then can one easily interpret historical 

deeds allegorically (the Epistle to Philemon, for example), and, on the other hand, explain 
literally fiat is really an allegorical composition (the Apocalypse). 

The worst of all inadequacies are moral ones, It betrays a very ee taste, when one 
can regard the Gnostics as a central force of development in the conflict between the Pauline 
and Johannean theology; and likewise, when one so far misconceives the old distinction 
between apocryphal and canonical writings as to think that a religious romance of later date, 
falsely called the Clementine Homilies, is made a proper standard for the adjudication of the 
Biblical writings, But it is worst of all to attribute to the Biblical books studied and inten- 
tional tendencies of human parties, and even crafty fabrications. In this respect, Baur and 
his school have far transcended even Srravuss. This is a psychological phenomenon, which 
can only be saved from the sae of immorality by the largest stretch of charity, and 
the assumption of an excessive scholastic fanaticism in the treatment of difficult critical 
problems. 

On these premises the value and probable fate of Baunr’s criticism of the New Testament 
writings, which has spread like an avalanche in Eastern Switzerland, France, and Holland, is 
easily determined. This false system has arisen from a diseased, superstitious worship of 
modern philosophy and criticism, and developed into maturity. But it is doomed to utter 
destruction, since it has no root in the objective facts of revelation and of the kingdom of 
God, but is chiefly grounded in the pantheistic and abstract idealistic conceptions of modern 
culture. We do not say, in the sound culture itself. The only plausible occasion and excuse 
of this false system is the fact that the ideality and the universality of the historical Christ, 
together with His roots and ramifications throughout the whole human race, have not always 
been sufficiently appreciated in the orthodox theology of the Church. The beginning of a 
better appreciation does not certainly belong to the school of Baur, but only the heretical 
perversion and defacement of the same.* 


§ 4. THE CHARACTER OF THE PAULINE EPISTLES.—HERMENEUTIO HINTS. 


According to THoLucK (Hpistle to the Romana, p. 22), strength, fulness, and jfire are the 
spiritual characteristics of the Apostle, and they are reflected in his style. He adduces 


two statements from the early Church concerning the Apostle’s manner of speech. The first 


* (This appendix is condensed in the translation, with unessential omissions. In the preface to the second edition, 
and in self-defence against SomenxzL, Dr. Laxee supports this severe judgment by a number of quotations from 
Bavur’s work on Pawl, which it is unneceseary to insert here. Baur and the Titbingen School are not likely ever to 
noguire the importance which they enjoyed in Germany for a brief period. This school is simply a modern phase of 
Gnosticism (Pevderupos yreors, 1 Tim. vi. 20), and, like the Gnosticism of the second century, it has been uverruled for 
& good purpose, in stirring up the Chureh to a deeper investigation and defence of ‘he primitive records of Christianity, 
which have already come out triumphant, with new gains of knowledge, of this as of every other trial. I say this 
with all due respect for the genius and learning of Baur, and the value of bis masterly historical criticlam. where ¥ 
foes not uch matters ¢ faith which he did not understand (1 Cor. fi. 9-16).—P. 8.1 . 
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is by Sr. JEROME, Hpist. 48 ad Pammachium,* c. 18: “ Paulum proferam, quem quoticsoumque 
lego, adeor mihé non verba audire sed tonttrua. Videntur quidem verba simplicia, & quasi inno- 
centis hominis ac rusticani, et qui nec facere nec declinare noverit insidias, sed quocunque respexeris, 
Julmina sunt. Heoret in causa ; capit omne, quod tetigerit ; tergum verlit, ut superet ; fuyam 
simulat, ut occtdat. The second statement, from Curysostom, De Sacerdotio, i. 4, 7, compares 
the Apostle to an iron wall, which surrounds, with his Epistles, the churches of the whole 
world; and to a noble military chieftain, who leads captive all modes of thought, and 
brings them into subjection to faith, etc. THonuoKk adds, that Paul is lauded as a master 
of eloquence in a fragment of the heathen critic Lonenvus, though critics have declared the 
passage doubtful (see Hue, Hinl. in’s N. T., ii. p. 884). 

THOLUCK then proceeds to say: “ With these oratorical gifts there are connected also 
defects; namely, an excessive conciseness and pregnancy of expression, and carelessness in 
the formation of sentences, which produce those numerous anacolutha (#). This leads us to 
the hermeneutical question, which has an important doctrinal bearing, whether these pecu- 
liarities of form are at all detrimental to the clearness and definiteness of the thought. In 
this respect, no commentator has uttered more severe complaints against the Apostle than 
Rickert (comp. his Christliche Philosophie, ii. p. 401, and the introduction to the first 
edition of his Commentary on the Romans).”t THOLUCK very justly remarks against Ricx- 
ERT, that defects of style do not necessarily arise from obscurity of thought on the part of 
the author, “ least of all with tntuttive, and at the same time fervid characters. The think- 
ing of Paul is intuitive, but coupled with acute penetration, which was refined and sharpened 
by rabbinical culture almost to the excess of subtlety; therefore, when there is a want of 
logical clearness in his writings, we must seek the cause partly in the overflow of his abun- 
dant ideas, and partly in the impatience of his vivacity.” We must distinguish, he says, 
difficulty from obscurity. But when THoLuck advances the opinivn, that no writer of 
later times stands so near the Apostle in excellencies and defects as HAMANN, we must hesi- 
tate to accept the conjunction. Paul’s obscurity proceeds from a fulness of vital energy, and 
is really only the result of a quick movement, of a clear profundity, and of a perfect origi- 
nality ; and must certainly be distinguished from the obscurity of a one-sided scholastic taate 
and defective and perverted style. THoLuck maintains the perfection of the Pauline thought, 
while he acknowledges an imperfection of expression. 

Against this view, R. Rotus, of Heidelberg [died 1867], has raised his voice in his acute 
essay, New attempt to elucidate the Pauline passage, Rom. v. 12-21. ‘“ According to Rorue, the 
apparent irregularity of Paul’s style arises solely from the depth and acuteness of hie 
thoughts, from the carefully-wrought elaboration of bis purpose, and from that preciseness of 
expression which, the more studied it is, the more easily it approaches abruptness.” THOLUOK 
cites a similar expression of Baur (p. 24), but endorses, on the contrary, the view of CaLvm: 
Quin potius singulari Dei providentia factum est, ut sub contemptsdili verborum humilttate altissima 
hac mysteria nobis traderentur, ut non humane eloquentia potentia, sed sola aspiritus efficacia 
niterctur nostra fides. In favor of this interpretation, TaoLuck makes use of the Apostle’s 
own declaration, 1 Cor. ii. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 6. The second passage does not belong here at 
all, and the first has an ironical sound, and does not prove what THoLUcK designs to estab- 
lish by it. 

In the treatment of this question the following points must be especially taken into 
cousideration : 

1. The New Testament idiom generally is now no longer regarded merely as the ‘owly 


* (The original Psammachiam, even in the second edition, is evidently a double error of the printer; the one iz 
verrowed from Tmotvucx, J.c. Pammachius was a Roman senator and friend of Jerome.—P 8° 

t (In this presumptuous disposition to criticise St. Paul, Ricgerxr has found an English imitator in Professos 
Jowntt, who thinks it necessary to qualify what he considcrs to be a blind anid undiscriminating odmiration of the 
apostle, and who misrepresents him as a confused, though profound thinker, who uttered bimee)f “in broken words and 
hesitating forms of speech, with no beauty or comeliness of style.” But such paradoxica. views are quite isolated, 
especially in England and America, and are not likely to unsettle the established estimate which Christendom, Greek. 
Latin, and Evangelical, has set upon the greut apostle of the Gentiles for these eixhteen hundred years —P. 8.1 
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“form of a servant” (Phil. ii. 7), compared with the classic languuge ; hence there is no more 
reason why the Pauline expression and style should be regarded in this light when comparec 
with the classic method of composition ; provided we do not apply here the standard of the 
taste and judgment of the world. The New Testament idiom in general is a pneumatic 
development or transformation of the Grecian language. The apostolic expression has thus 
the prerogative of its speciel peculiarity, conditioned by its new spiritual life. This 
peculiarity may be regarded in the main as the free commingling of Hebrew directness 
and Hellenic accommodation; or, in other words, as the primitive Christian style, whose 
characteristics are the highest simplicity and vivacity in conjunction with the highest 
penetration and consecration of soul. 

2. Down to the present time the comprehension of the Biblical books has been essentially 
retarded by regarding them too little as original creations, and by inquiring too little into 
their fundamental thoughts. Several critics have applied to them the conception of ordinary 
book-making and book-writing, and even of book-patching—a conception which is utterly 
antagonistic to all understanding of the historical books of the Old Testament and of the 
New Testament Gospels, and which also prevents a proper comprehension of Biblical inspira- 
tion, We should conclude thus: The fundamental thought of the book is inspired by the 
Spirit of revelation, according to the measure of the deyree of revelation in the Old Testa- 
ment, and of the link of revelation in the New Testament; but all the single portions of the 
book are immediately inspired—that is, animated and controlled by its fundamental thought ; 
therefore, also mediately inspired by the Spirit of revelation. But among the prevailing 
conceptions, the. Rabbinical, lifeless, atomistic, scholastic view of the book, is reflected in the 
picture of the book. The dead conception casts its dark, spiritless shade upon the living 
object. So long, therefore, as we do not here apply the conception of single spiritual organ- 
isms, we cannot distinguish the whole from the parts, nor the parts from the whole. Most of 
our definitions, divisions, and anatomical dissections of Biblical books furnish the proof that 
our theology has not yet reached the scientific stan:ipoint which Cuvier attained in natural 
science (palsontology) ; for he knew how to construct the whole figure of the animal from a 
single fossil bone. In support of this opinion, we need only to recall the opinions of ScHLEI- 
FERMACHER on the Epistle of James, Dz Wetrn’s view of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
Bavur’s representation of the Epistle to the Romans, which he made to lie comprehended in 
chapters ix., x., and xi. Rioxert likewise professes to find in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and in other books, certain obscurities and confused statements—in which charges FrrrzscHE 
justly recognizes the obscurities of the critic himself. The acceptance of numerous digres- 
sions on the part of Paul is well known; and even THOoLuUCcK does not regard the Epistle to 
the Romans quite free from them. 

As far as the organic unity of the Pauline Epistles is concerned, we would make the fol- 
\owing statements as a guide : 


(a.) Every Pauline Epistle has a clearly-defined fundamental idea which controls the entire 
tontents of the Epistle. 

(@.) This fundamental thought shapes not only the division, but also the introduction and 
conclusion, and even pervades all the slender threads. 

(c.) The introduction is determined by the Apostle’s method, which seizes the appropriate 
point of connection with a congregation or a person, in order to develop the argument into 
tts fall proportions. 

(d.) The introduction is followed throughout by a fandamental or didactic theme (propo- 
sition), which the Apostle proceeds dogmatically to elaborate, . 

(e.) This elaboration arrives at a final theme, from which the practical inferences are care 
Cally drawn. ; 

(/.) The conclusion corresponds so exactly to the fundamental thought of the Epistle, 
that it is reflected in all the single parts. 


We shall illustrate these principles by presenting our analysis of the Epistle tu the 
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Romans, But we must first be allowed to make some observations on the remaining Paulim 
Epistles,* 

The fundamental theme of the First Epistitz To THE CoRINTHIANS is a determination of 
the proper condition of a Chrietian congregation, as made one by the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in opposition to the character and shades uf partisanship; chap. i. 9-12. The fina) 
theme is, accordingly, a recommendation of stability and of a sound growth in conscious 
hope; chap. xv. 58. In the first part of the execution Paul shows that he, with his funda- 
mental preaching, would yet not have the church become Pauline in any sectarian or partisan 
sense ; chap. i. 18-iv. 20. He furnishes at the same time, in an apologetic form, a polemical 
argument against the partisan attachment to Apollo. The second part opposes the different 
forms of antinomianism that arose mainly from a misconception of the Pauline doctrine of 
freedom, chap. v. 1-xi. 1. (Disorderly marriages. Heathen tribunals. Whoredom. Mixed 
marriages, Meals made of idolatrous offerings. True and false freedom. Meat offered to 
idols.) In the third part those errors are discussed which prevailed chiefly among the Petrine 
Judaizing Christians, chap. xi. 2-chap. xiv. (The dress of the synagogue in the congrega- 
tion. Separatism at the communion. Jewish self-boasting, especially with regard to the gift 
of tongues.) The fourth part teaches the real resurrection in opposition to the spiritualism of 
the “ Christ-Party ” (oi row Xpicrov, 1 Cor. i. 12), chap. xv. 1-57. The final theme is a demand 
that the sentiment of unity become practical: a. In the collections for the Jewish Christians 
in Palestine. b. In the active sympathy with Paul’s labors among the Gentile Christians, 
c. In the proper recognition of the friends of Paul, Timothy, Apollos, Stephanas, etc. The 
point of connection in the introduction is the rich charismata or spiritual gifts of the congre- 
gation, placed in the light of grace, and of their necessary preservation until the coming of 
Christ. In the conclusion we find, together with abundant greetings of brotherly communion, 
an admonition to salute one another with a holy kiss, and an anathema pronounced against 
declension from the love of Christ; which, without doubt, applies to separatism or sectarian- 
ism, especially that of a spiritualistic character. 

Having set forth, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the true unity of a Christian 
congregation endowed with the gracious gifts of the Spirit, he portrays, in the Szcomp EP1stLa 
TO THE CoRINTHIANS, in form of self-defence, the proper official functions in relation to a con- 
gregation. The fundamental theme, chap. i. 6,7. The unity of the Apostle with the congre- 
gation in all his official sufferings and joys with reference to the visit which he designed to 
make tothem. The final theme is a demand that the congregation should be so built up by the 
Apostle’s word, that his visit to them might be a source of joy and not of sorrow, chap. xii. 
19-21. 1. The Apostle’s official sufferings, chap i. 8-chap. ii. 13. (His sufferings in Ephesus, 
and their prayers for him. His distress at being prevented from visiting the Corinthians 
forthwith to do them good. His affliction at the previous letter, an evidence of his love, 
Removal of the sorrow by the restoration of the penitent. His care for them.) 2. The 
Apostle’s official joys, chap. ii. 14-chap. iv. 6. (His triumphs in Christ. His epistle of com- 
mendation, the Corinthian Church. The splendor of the New Testament office, and its 
glorious strength which supports the official incumbents themselves. The enjoyment which 
his office afforded.) 8. Official sufferings and joys in close conjunction, chap. iv. 7~chap. vii. 
16. (The life of the apostles in its contrasts. Their death the life of the Church. Their pil- 
grimage below, their home with the Lord. Their zeal in the love of Christ. Their condition 
in the new life. Their message of reconciliation. The conduct of the Apostle in his service of 
God should bless the Church by awakening and encouraging it to holiness. Certainly this 
should be the case, after the cheering report that the Apostle had received from Titus of the 
effect of his First Epistle.) 4. The common sufferings and joys of the office and the congre- 
gation, and their effect in creating sympathy and benevolence, chap. viii. 1-chap. x. 1. (The 
example of the Church in Macedonia. Official tenderness and prudence in suggesting and 
encouraging a collection, and in the institution of the diaconate. Encouragement and 


* The harmonious fundamental! thoughts of the Epistles everywhere result from a combination of the fundamenta 
wed flual themes in connection with the introduction and conclusion. 
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promises.) 6. The defence of the office in opposition to the charges made against it which 
threatened to sunder the office and the congregation, chap. x. 2-chap. xii. 18. (Prudence in 
the official or self-defence of the Apostle. The epistolary form is the expression of forbear 
ance, but not of cowardice or inequality in conduct. Enforced expression of self-respect in 
contradistinction from vain self-praise. The liability of congregations to be misled by false 
apostles, The unselfishness of the Apostle in contrast with their selfishness, The painful 
self-defence that was wrung from him. His works and his weakness. His contemplation 
and ecstacies, and the thorn in his flesh. His signs and wonders in the midst of them. His 
self-denial and readiness to be offered for the Church. Also in the sending of Titus.)— 
The final theme, chap. xii. 19, 20. The execution: a demund of the congregation that 
they be so equipped as not to need the painful exercise of his official discipline, chap. xiii. 
1-10. The introduction: the point of connection. Praise to God for a common comfort 
in a common sorrow. The conclusion: a reminder to reciprocal consolation in harmonious 
action. 

The fundamental theme of the Epistle to the Gaatians is the solemn establishment of 
the Pauline gospel for the Galatian Church, in view of its departure from the same, by a 
conditional anathema pronounced against those who preach a heterogeneous gospel, chap. 
i. 6-9. The admonition made in the tinal theme corresponds to this—chap. v. 1—to stand 
fast in the liberty, and not to be entangled again in the yoke of legal justification. Develop- 
ment of the fundamental theme. The Apostle proves the worth of his gospel: 1. By hia | 
divine apostolic call and independence, chap. i. 10-24. 2. By the recognition of the con- 
gregation at Jerusalem, and of the “ pillar” apostles, chap. ii. 1-10. 38. By the yielding of 
Peter to his evangelical principle, chap. ii. 11-31. 4. By the personal experience of the 
Galatians, chap. iii. 1-5. 5. By the character of the Old Testament itself, namely, by the 
relation between Abraham with the promise, and Moses with the law, chap. iii. 6-24. 6. By 
the proof that the law, as a schoolmaster, has been abrogated by the coming of Christ, chap. 
iii, 25—chap. iv. 7%. Paul then makes an application of these arguments: 1. To the aberra- 
tion of the Galatians, chap. iv. 8-16. 2. To the false teachers, vers. 17, 18. 8. To himself, 
and his disturbed relation to them, vers. 19, 20. 4. His address to the sticklers for the law, 
and his conviction of them by the law, chap. iv. 21-27. 5. His address to the brethren in 
the faith. Reference to the contradiction between the bond and the free, vers. 28-81.—De- 
velopment of the final theme: Stand fast in the liberty of Christ. a. The consequences of 
legal circumcision maintained as a doctrinal principle, chap. v. 2-18, 6. Warning of a mis- 
conception and abuse of freedom. The law, in its truth, is transformed into the law of love 
and of the Spirit, chap. v. 14-24. ce. The evidence of the life in the Spirit as the law of 
freedom, in the practice of the virtues of love, humility, meekness, etc., for the restoration 
of true conduct by all. The antagonism between sowing to the flesh and sowing to the 
Spirit, chap. v. 25—chap. vi. 11. The conclusion, vers. 11-18: A reminder of his grief which 
expressed itself also in a repeated warning, preaching of the cross, and a conditional invoca- 
tion of blessing. Reference to the last word, ver. 17. Appeal to their spirit, ver. 18. There 
is no need of showing how perfectly the short exordium—where the point of connection 
significantly disappears or is clothed in the expression of surprise, ver. 6@—corresponds to the 
whole epistle. 

The Epistles to the Erpnesrans and Co. ossrans represent the absolute unity in Christ, to 
which all the faithful, and with them all humanity and the world, are called. Their differ 
ence, however, consists in this: the Epistle to the Colossians derives this unity from the fact 
that Christ is the principle, the apy7, of all life, as well of creation as of resurrection; and 
this is done in opposition to the Colossian errorists who, with Christ, would also honor the 
angels as vital agents and mediators, and who constructed a dualistic antagonism between 
spirit and matter. The Epistle to the Ephesians, on the other hand, represents Christ as the 
réAos, the glorified head, in whom all things are comprehended after the eternal purpose of 
God. Accordingly, theese Epistles, though possessing great external resemblance, yet stand 
im an internal harmonious contrast, as the Alpha and Omega in Obrist, which is highly 
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adapted to explain the relation of the elementary points of agreement and «lisagreemen, 
among the synoptical evangelists. 

The Epistle to the CoLossrans institutes as its fundamental theme, the truth: Christ, aa 
the image of God, is the apyn, the mperdroxos, the author both of the first creation and of 
the second—the resurrection, chap. i. 15-18. To this the final theme corresponds: Having 
risen with Christ, look forward toward the heavenly riches in the glorified Christ, chap. iii, 
1,2. Development of the fundamental theme: In Christ there is all fulness. Absolute 
reconciliation, even of the heathen, for the evangelization of whom the Apostle suffers and 
labors, being deeply concerned that they might become one in Christ. Consequentiy, he 
warns them against false teachers who make divisions between Christ and the angels, Jewish 
Christians and Gentile Christians, spirit and body, and who, by a false spirituality, fall into 
carnal lusts, chap. i. 19-chap. ii. 28. The final theme: Luoking for the unity with the 
heavenly Christ in expectation of the revelation of his future glory. Inferences: Laying 
aside of fleshly lust. Unity in the life of the new man. The virtues of the life in Christ. 
Sanctification of the domestic life, of a home to the unity in Christ. Communion of prayer, 
also with the Apostle and his work. The proper course toward the world in accordance with 


this prayer, chap. iii. 1-chap. iv. 6. Conclusion: Sending of Tychicus, Recommendation — 


of Onesimus. Greetings. Occasion of community of life with the Ephesian circle, vers. 
7-18. The conclusion as well as the introduction is alsu here in full accordance with the 
fundamental thought. The connecting point of the introduction lies in chap 1. 4, 5, together 
with t::e praise of Epaphras and the invocation of blessing, as well as the common thanks- 
giving for the redemption which has established a new standpoint. 

The fundamental theme of the Epistle to the EpHEsians represents the risen and glorified 
Christ as the object eternally appointed, and openly declared such by the calling of the 
faithful, and as the head of the congregation for the comprehension and unity of all things, 
chap. 1. 20-28 (a truth designed to console and cheer the Church of Asia Minor). To this 
the final theme corresponds, chap. iv. 1-6. The unifying power of Christ declared in the 
fundamental theme has shown itself: (@.) In the heathen becoming with the Jews one house- 
hold of God. (@.) It exhibits itself in the joy with which Paul, in conformity with the mani- 
festation of the eternal mystery of their election, invites them to the gospel salvation and 
suffers for them. It should, therefore. manifest itself also in the joy and hope of the Ephe- 
sians. Accordingly, the Ephesians, chap. iv. 1-6, should preserve the unity of the Spirit. (a.) 
The gracious gifts of the individual, as an assigned endowment, is a bond of unity and not a 
ground of separation, vers. 7-10. (0.) The official organism is appointed to train up all to the 
perfect manhood of the body of Christ, vers. 11-16. (¢.) This unity requires the separation 
from the heathen sinful lusts by the renewal of the life, chap. iv. 17—-chap. v. 14. (1. Proper 
conduct toward every man, truth, meekness, justice, chastity of speech, spirituality, free- 
dom from passion, kindness and philanthropy, love. 2. Avoiding of heathen vices.) (d.) It 
demands prudence, redemption of the time, caution, and a zeal which does not come from 
exciting stimulants, but by spiritual songs and thanksgiving, chap. v. 15-20. (¢.) It demands 
reciprocal submission and a sacred harmony of domestic life, chap. v. 21-chap. vi. 9. () It 
demands watchfulness, energy, equipment, self-defence, and war aguinst the kingdom of 
Satan, chap. vi. 10-17. On the other hand, the advancement of the kingdom of God in all 
saints and in the work of the Apostle by prayer and intercession, vers. 18-20. The conclusion 
characterizes this sermon on Christian unity as a message for solace and encouragement by 
Tychicus, in connection with the sufferings of the Apostle. And in the same sense must we 
understand the magnificent doxology of the introduction, with its invocation of blessings. 

In the Epistle to the Pamirpprans the difference between the didactic and parenetic word 
appears but slightly, since the entire Epistle is pervaded by the feeling of the personal cum 
munity of the Apostle with the Church at Philippi. Nevertheless, even here it may be 
observed. In the words, chap. i. 8-11, he speaks of his heart’s desire that his dear Charch 
should become perfect in every respect unto the day of Christ; that it might abound more 
and more, be purified, and be filled unto the glory of God. To this the final theme corre 
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spon is, chap. iv. 1. The call: that they might continue to be his joy and crown in the Lord. 
The fundamental thought, the principal theme, discloses itself first in the communication of 
his experience at Rome, and of his state of mind in consequence thereof, because he designe¢ 
that the Philippians, by virtue of their wider unity with him, should avail theroselves of it in 
their own experience, chap. i. 12-80. Then he exhorts them to improve their unity by means 
of the humility of every individual, in imitation of the example of the humble self-humiliation 
of Christ—a passage which gives this Epistle a specifically christological character, though it 
is viewed in its ethical aspect and bearing, chap. ii. 1-11. Next to humility, the Church 
should increase its inner spiritual tension and efforts, vers. 12-16, stimulate the members to 
rejoice with him,—for which purpose he will also send Timothy to them, as he sends Epa 
phroditus, chap. ii. 17-chap. iii. 1. But then, too, the experience which be had made in 
Rome concerning the opposition of the Judaizers (chap. i. 15) causes him to warn them 
decidedly,—after the intimation of chap. i. 28,—against their plots, with reference to his own 
relation to them, chap. iii. 2-6. Then follows the declaration how far he had left the legalism 
of these opponents bebind in his knowledge of Christ, his faith in justification by free grace, 
and his struggle after perfection, unto the resurrection of the dead and the life in heaven; in 
which respect they, too, should be his companions against the enemies of the cross of Christ, 
chap. iii. 7-21. The explication of the final word indicates pointedly to that which the 
Apostle had occasion to censure. A disagreement between Evodias and Syntyche must be 
removed ; elements of oppression, bitterness, anxiety, and division must disappear ; the mem- 
bers must be like the Apostle in continual striving after what is good, chap. iv. 2-9. With 
this reminder the Apostle also connects a high recognition of the Church’s Christian life of 
love, which it had shown, now as before, by contributing to his support—a privilege which 
he, in his keen sense of independence, granted to no other congregation, vers. 10-20. The 
conclusion corresponds, with his invocation of blessing (ver. 19), to the fundamental thought, 
and with his greeting, to the key-note, of the Epistle. The connecting point is found in ver. 6. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS.— The First Epistle is pervaded by the fundamental 
thou:ht: The Lord will come speedily ; the Second, by the thought: The Lord will not yet come 
speedily. Both of these are in accordance with the truth; because, in the first part, the 
question is concerning the coming of the Lord in his dynamic rule in a religious sense; and 
in the second part, concerning the coming of the Lord in a definite historical and chronologi- 
cal sense, 

The theoretical theme of the First Epistie is contained in the words, chap. i. 9, 10 
(comp. chap. ii. 12, 16, 19, etc.). Accordingly, the whole of Christianity, particularly that of 
the Thessalonians, is eschatological : a waiting for the coming of the Son of God from heaven, as 
the Saviour from future wrath. (a.) The labors of Paul among them have corresponded to 
this waiting, and their conduct amid the persecutions of the times should also correspond to 
it, chap. ii. 1-16. (6.) The Apustle has been careful of the condition and steadfastness of the 
Church, as he was so soon separated from it. His propositions to visit them again. The 
sending of Timothy. He has been encouraged by the account of Timothy, chap. ii. 17-chap. 
ili. 18. (¢.) Admonition of the true course of conduct in that expectation (the true “ saints 
of the last day”). No polygamy, or lust of the flesh; no separation; no excited wandering 
about, instead of quiet labor, chap. iv. 1-12. (d.) Instruction concerning the relation of those 
who are asleep to the coming of the Lord, chap. iv. 13-18. (¢.) The question after the times 
and seasons. Answer: As a thief in the night, chap. v. 1-8. The practical theme: Watch, 
chap. v. 4. Development: According to your spiritual nature ; your daily life; your calling; 
your relation to Christ. Inferences: chap. v. 5-22. Conclusion: The invocation of blessing 
in harmony with the fundamental thoughts, ver. 28. Connecting point of the introduction. 
The Thessalonians are successors of the apostles and of the Lord by the joy of their faith, 
according to their hope amid many tribulations, chap. i. 3-8. 

In the SEconD EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS the fundamental thought appears: that 
the judgment of the Lord upon the world will first be matured—in consequence of the per- 
vecution of the Christians; and the worthiness of the faitkful must be assured before the 
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Lord will come for the exeeution of the final judgment and for the redemption of his chil 
dren, chap. i. 5-8. (a¢.) Fuller declaration as to how the maturing of the judgment is con- 
nected with the maturing of the faithful, chap. i. 9-12. (.) Warning against chiliastic de 
lusions, as if the day of the Lord were at hand in a chronological sense, chap. ii. 1, 2. (c.) How 
the whole development of unbelief and apustasy must precede the appearance of Antichrist 
(comp. Matt. xxiv. 24; the Revelation), chap. ii, 8-14. The final word, chap. ii. 15: Stead- 
fastness, according to his instructions, Inferences: Prayer for the mission of the gospel ; love 
and patience, discipline, industry, beneficence, and stability. The handwriting of Paul bim- 
self as a warning against chiliastic delusions. The connecting point of the introduction: 
The endurance of the Thessalonians in their faith, in the midst of the persecutions, chap. i. 4. 

The Pastora EpisTLEs constitute so far a parallel to the Epistles to the Corinthians, as 
that the First Epistle to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus, teach, according to the analogy 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, how the congregation should be officially watched. 
directed, and further developed. In the Second Epistle to Timothy, on the contrary, Paul, in 
anticipation cf his martyrdom, instructs his pupil to become, in his official work, his spiritual! 
successor, and thus to reproduce the life-picture of the apostolic office which is portray-d ix 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 

The theme of the First Epistie to Troruy is the renewed scriptural transmissiva of the 
Divine commission which the Apostle received when he was called to establish the real life 
of faith and of the Church, to Timothy, his substitute in Ephesus for that specia! sphere, 
chap. i. 18. According to the measure of this commission he expresses a wish in the greeting 
that he might possess a rich measure of grace, chap. i. 1, 2. Accordingly, he should remain 
in Ephesus and watch over and protect the pure doctrine against Judaistic errore and the 
germs of Gnosticism. The object of the preservation of orthodoxy was the edification or 
the Church in piety and pure love. The pure doctrine should maintain a pure heart, a pure 
conscience, and a pure faith, ver. 5. The immediate occasion was chiefly the Judaizing 
Christian zealots for the law. Therefore the Apostle characterizes his relation to the jaw. 
[f he lays great stress on the fact that he, too, had once been a blasphemer and a persecutor, 
he at the same time gives his true estimate of that zeal for the latter, and declares how be has 
been led beyond it, by the mercy of God, to become an example of faith, whose defence he 
now gives over by letter to Timothy. This official call is a call (a.) to conflict, because the 
apostates oppose the faithful, vers. 18, 20. (@.) To the demand for universal love and inter- 
cession for all sorts and conditions of men (in opposition to Jewish particularism), chap. ii. 1-7. 
(c.) To the furtherance of universal custom, according to which the women sbuald not dare 
to announce themselves as (Judaizing) prophetesses, vers. 8-15. (d.) To the promotion of 
the true organization of the congregation. 1. The bishop, or, which is the same thing, the 
presbyter and his house. 2. The deacon and the deaconess. 8. The management of the 
house of God in general, according to its divine nature, chap. ili. (¢.) for the settlement 
and fighting of the germs of error which might ripen in the future. Gnostic errors and 
principles, chap. iv. 1-11. (/.) For the self-guidance of the ecclesiastical officer, chap. iv. 
12-16. (g.) For the proper conduct toward every one, especially according to the distinction 
of old and young with reference to the service of the congregation (the men, women, and 
widows). Special direction on the treatment of the widows in general, especially on the 
employment of the old widows for the good of the congregation. Special direction on the 
proper treatment and distinction of the elders, as well as on the proper prudence at the 
appointment and ordination for offices. Care over his own deportment and health (chap. v. 
24, 25, is said with reference to the trial, ver. 22). Care of the servants in the Church, chap. 
v. 1-vi. 2. The final statement, chap. iv. 8-5. Inferences: Doctrinal disputes, and their 
worldly motive, vers. 5-10. Renewed inculcation of the command (commission), vers. 12 
16. Concluding word, vers. 17-21. 

The ErrstLE To Trrvus. The commission which the Apostle gave to Titus for Crete, is 
differently expressed from that given to Timothy for Ephesus. His chief task was the 
sppointment of presbyters in the single congregations, together with a further development 
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of the Ohurch at Crete, chap. i. 5. Accordingly, the Apostle describes first of all the 
requisites of elders, with reference, no doubt, to the new experiences at Crete, and also the 
intrusion of Judaizing seducers, chap. i. 6-16. Then the proper care of the congregation, 
and pastoral work of Titus, with reference to special relations, ages, and classes of society, 
chap. ii. 1-15. Finally, the guidance of Christian Cretans into proper conduct, especially in 
regard to the avoiding of a disturbing, quarrelsome, and passionate spirit with reference to 
the goodness of God in Christ, chap. iii. 1-7. The Apostle confirms this direction by his 
final theme, chap. iii. 8. It is in accordance with his statement of the requisites of the pree- 
byters, chap. i. 9, 10, that he forbids him from meddling with the scholastic controversies of 
the errorists, especially the legalista; and admonishes him first to deal practically with secta- 
rian men, and then to avoid them, vers. 9-11. The concluding word: The sending of Tychi- 
cus, special appointments, and greetings. The introduction is an expression of the Apostle’s 
authority, and of the authorization of Titus. 

The SEconD EpisTLE To TrmmoTHy was designed, as has been already said, to conduct 
Timothy further into his official life, eo that he, as the favorite spiritual son of the Apostle, 
might enter into the footsteps of the latter after his departure from this world. This is 
expressed by the fundamental thought, chap. i. 6-8. The Apostle strengthens this funda 
mental thought, first, (a.) By God’s call to be saved, vers. 9,10. (6.) By his own call to be 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, vers. 11, 12. (c.) By Timothy’s relation as a scholar to him, vers. 
18, 14. (d.) By reference to the unfaithful and the true, vers. 15-18. He then develops the 
fundamental thoughts. (a.) He must be strengthened by faithful co-workers, chap. ii. 1, 2. 
(6.) His readiness to suffer, and his endurance, after the example of Paul in imitation of 
Christ, vers. 8-18. (c.) Shunning the spirit of controversy. The injurious fruits of the same 
must be perceived (Hymenzus, Philetus); and oppositions and distinctions in God’s house 
must be rightly understood. Timothy must avoid impure persons, and all lusts and fruitless 
scholastic controversies; he must honor, instruct, and restrain in the proper spirit, chap. ii. 
14-26. The Apostle exhibits, finally, the fundamental thought by contrasting the future 
condition of the errorists and that of the apostolic disciple. The latter shall stand fast in 
the tradition of Paul—that is, in the New Testament, and in the Holy Scriptures—that is, 
the Old Testament, chap. iii. The final proposition, chap. iv. 1, 2, is a solemn transfer of his 
commission to the beloved disciple. Exposition: The future of the errorists and of the 
errors requires true apostolic men. Timothy must stand firm in the critical times, because his 
teacher is about to depart, vers. 8-9. But Timothy must soon come to him, since he is almost 
isolated. Account of his condition, vers. 9-18. Concluding word, invocation of blessings, 
supplements, and greetings. The introduction is in harmony with the Epistle ; an expression 
of intimate relationship between the teacher and the disciple, and of reliance on the inner 
call of the latter. As a legacy in anticipation of early death, the Second Epistle to Timothy 
is related to the Second Epistle of Peter. 

The single portions of the EpistLE To PHILEMON group themselves about the recommenda- 
tion that Onesimus be received again, vers. 10-12. The preceding parts are chiefly introduc- 
tory to this central point ; the subsequent verses are the amplification. The conclusion, like 
the introduction, refers to the call of Paul and the congregation at Colosse. 

The directness of the Apostle, which is peculiar to him as a religious and also as a truly 
Hebrew genius, may be regarded as resulting from an intuitive state of mind; yet, in this 
respect, he stands below the festive contemplation of John, for the reason that he, being 
endowed with greater energy, exhibits a more fervent zeal and a more practical turn. The 
style of John reminds us, therefore, of the most spiritual poesy; that of Paul, on the other 
hand, of the most fiery eloquence. The culture of the latter conforms to this view. Already 
in the school of the rabbis he had learned the rabbinical, reflective form of thought—a system 
of dialectics which proceeds by questions, objections, and answers, and by deductiones ad 
abeurdum from the history of theocracy. But by his intercourse with the Greeks he had also 
learned the Grecian method of reasoning, which meets us, for example, in 1 Cor. xv. His 
own manner of expression was, however, modified by two elements, which must be taken intc 
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proper account, if one would get rid of the unfounded prejudice concerning the alleged 
burdened periods and obscure abruptness of the Apostle. 

The first element is the liturgical, which arose in part from devotional ren. niscences, and 
in part from prayerful attitudes of unusual depth, and from a lofty, adoring condition of his 
heart. The liturgical form frequently transcends the historical and dialectical structure uf 
the periods, and this, too, in consequence of that continuity of devotional feeling which movea 
through a succession of rhythmic pauses. We may refer to Psalms cvii. and cxxxvi. as 
specimens. 

The most important form of this character is the long sentence at the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, vers, 8-14, which has often been misjudged by the Grecian standard, 
and caused so many glosses. We read it liturgically as follows: 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ : ; 

Who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places (things) in Christ : 

According as He hath chosen us in him, before the foundation of the world: 

That we should be holy and without blame before Him in love; 

Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself: 

According to the good pleasure of his will—to the praise of the glory of his grace— 

Wherein (in which grace) He hath made us accepted (called) in the Beloved : 

In whom (the Beloved) we bave redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins: 

According to the riches of his grace (—justifivation—) ; 

Wherein {in which grace) He hath abounded toward us in all wisdom and prudence (—the glorifice- 
tion on the intellectual side—) ; 

Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure— 

Which (good pleasure) He hath purposed in himself, in the dispensation of the fulness of times (epochs, 


{): , 

That He might gather together in one al] things in Christ, both which (all things) are in heaven, and 
which (all things) are on earth, even in Him ; 

In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated according to the purpose of Him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will: 

That we should be to the praise of his glory, who first trusted in Christ: 

In whom ye also trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation : 

In whom also, after that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise (—which was 
effective also in the Old Testament promise—) ; 

Which is the earnest of our inheritance (—the common inheritance of God’s people—-) unti] the re- 
demption (full liberation) of the purchased possession (—from among the Jews and Gentiles—) : 

Unto the praise of his glory ! 


In the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, we shall make the observation that the 
difficulty in its concluding words can only be solved by viewing them as a liturgical form 
(already indicated in our statement of its contents) ; just as the difficulty in Rom. ix. 5 can 
only be explained by the assumption of a liturgical reminiscence. 

In the place of the burdened periods, therefore, we substitute lyrical expressions whicl 
are liturgically simple, and in place of most of the supposed anacolutha, vital and vigorous 
brevities. As the former arose from the religious school and sentiment of the Apostle, so the 
latter came from his fervid vivacity and his rapid, ecstatic feeling in the midst of his daily 
work, In the preceding doxology we must supply a brief statement in place of an apparent 
want of connection (ver. 13). Such abridged sentences are especially noticeable in the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, where, in vers. 28 and 29, the expressions "Iuvdaios and 
reptroun have to be repeated. Therefore, with Coccsrrus, in Rom. v. 12, we simply take the 
fAdSouew from ver. 11, and put it into ver. 12, in order to explain the much-discussed anaco- 
luthon (8:4 rovro ¢AdSouev) ; whereby it is to be observed that Paul used the word AapBSaverp 
emphatically in the sense of a personal, moral appropriation, to which the ¢q’ @ mavres fuaproy 
in ver. 12 corresponds. 

We can, in the main, only repeat here the characteristics already referred to. As far as the 
Apostle’s method of representation is concerned, the peculiar feature of the so-called Pauline 
rhetoric must be found in the union of the strictest methodical progress of thought with the 
richest concrete expression ; the union of a wonderful, intuitive depth with the most versatile 
Aialectics, of an exalted contemplation with the most mighty practical tendency, of the 
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most comprehensive view with the most minute observation, of a flight of diction ofter 
lyrical and festive with the severest didactic distinctions, of the most original power o1' 
creating language (vid. the dzaé Aeydpeva of the Apostle) with the most felicitous use ol 
conventional expressions. 

On the style of Paul much has been written, from St. JzERomE down to C. L. Baur’s 
Rhetorica Paulina, 1782, and later works. Comp. the literature in GumRIcKE, [sagogik, p. 289 
[p. 278 of the 8d ed., 1868.—P. 8.]; Reuss, p. 64; Sonarr, History of the Apost. Church 
§ 158, p. 611 ff, and Bern. ALB. LasonpEr, Disquisitio de Lingua Pauline Idiomate, Traject 
ad Rhenum, 1866. 
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The doctrinal system of the Pauline writings, as to its traditional or retrospective side, is 
connected with the system of James through that of Peter; and, as to ita universal and 
prospective side, with the doctrinal type of John through the Epistle to the Hebrews. We 
must maintain at the outset, on the one hand, the essential identity of the Pavline doctrine 
with that of all the apostles (against the view of Baur and the Tabingen School); and, on 
the other hand, the most marked peculiarity of the Pauline manner of contemplation and 
form of expression. We agree with NEANDER that Paul gives us a more fully developed 
system of theology than any otber apostle; but we confine this to the form merely. For, ae 
regards the matter of thought, John evidently represents the perfection of New Testament 
theology. 

The peculiar character of Paulinism has been diversely construed. We find it in the idea 
that Christ, as the Son of God and Saviour of the world, who finished His historical work 
by His atoning death and glorious resurrection, is the absolutely new man, and, as such, the 
principle of a new spiritual creation in man («ai xricts); that He is, retrospectively, or in 
His relation to the past, the principle of the election of the faithful as it began to be actual- 
ized in the creation of the world, in their appointment to salvation, and in their holy calling ; 
und that He is, prospectively, or in His relation to the future, the principle of a new justifica- 
tion before God, of a new law of the soul, of a new life, of a new humanity, which, in and 
with Him, died because of the universal guilt of the old race, but which, being reconciled to 
God by the atoning death of Christ, rose with Him to a new and heavenly life.* 


Nors.—It is utterly foolish to assign to Paul, as some have done, a middle position between 
the recognition of the Old Testament—with the Jewish apostles—and the Gnostie Marcion. 
Paul, in his own way, is just as much a believer in the Old Testament as James (comp. Rom. 
iv., Gal. iii., and other passages). Only his special calling was the apostleship to the Gentiles, 
with ita antithesis to Phariswism and to the letter of the law, as well as with its principle of 
the perfect freedom of the gospel in Christ. Christ was, to the Apostle, the religious law— 
the law of the Spirit. The external law was to him, in a religious relation, only a pedagogic 
or educational symbol, and was ethically limited by the religious principle—Christ. For this 
reason he spiritualized the Old Testament word (Gal. iii. 24), the Jewish theology, and even 
the Jewish rabbinical dialectics, and converted them into an instrument of Christian doctrine 
and instruction. He did the same thing with the fundamental forms of Grecian and Roman 
culture (see Acts xvii.; Rom. xiii. 1 ff.) 


§ 6. THE LITERATURE ON THE EPISTLES AND ON THE THEOLOGY OF PAUL. 


Comprehensive lists of the literature in question are given at the close of § 2 (p. 14). The 
works on New Testament theology, and on the doctrines and writings of the apostles, by Lut- 
TERBECK (The New Testament Systems), by NEANDER, ScHAFF, MESSNER, LECHLER, and others, 
belong in this place. [Among English works of this class, THos. D. BERNARD, The Progress 
of Doctrine in the N. T. (Bampton Lectures for 1864), 2d ed. Lond., 1866, is especia'ly deserv- 
ing of notice.—P. 8.] Then come the prominent writings on the Pauline system in particu- 


* Comp. my Apost. Age, ii. p. 586, and Lecuixznr’s review of the different representations of the Pauline system, is 
ais work on the Apost. and Post-Apost. Age, p. 18 
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lar, by Meyer, Usteri, Hemsen, ScuraveEr, Dinne, and relatively Késturx (The System of 
the Gospel, and the Epistles of John, and kindred New Testament Systems). Baur, The Apostle 
Paul [2d edition, by ZELLER, 1867]. Also, EwaLp, The Hpistles of the Apostle Paul, Trane 
lated and Haeplained, Gottingen, 1857. Suntan, The Theology of St. Paul, Freiburg, 1864 
(Roman Catholic), Next come the works on the Acts of the Apostles, especially the Com 
mentary by LECHLER and Grroox [translated for the Am. ed. of this “ Biblework,” with addi- 
tions by CuaRuLes F. ScHAEFFER]. The treatises on Paul and his theology, in a broad and 
narrow sense, are extremely numerous. We may mention ScuaRriine, De Paulo Apostolo 
ejusgue adversariis, commentatio, Haynie, 1886; TiscHENDoRF, Doctrina Pauli de vt mortis 
Ohristi satigfactoria, Lips., 1887 ; RisiaER De Christologia Paulina contra Baurium, Vratislav., 
1846; HoxstEen, On the Word capé, Rostock, 1855; Hzesart, The Natural Theology of the 
Apostle Paul, Nurnberg, 1860; Lipsrus, The Pauline Doctrine of Justijication, etc., portrayed 
according to the four chief Hpistles of the Apostle, Leipzig, 1858; Lamprne, Pauli de pradesti- 
natione decreta, Leuwarden, 1857; Bryscuiae, On the Christology of Paul; Biexx, Lectures 
on the Oolossians, etc. Berlin, 1865. [ConyBrAaRE AND Howson, Life and Hpistles of St. Paul 
Lond. and New York, 1853, etc., 2 vols. (three rival editions published in America, two of 
the popular abridgment in 1 vol., 1869); Bunernmr, St. Paul, sa vie, son awuvre et sea éptires. 
Paris, 1867; H. F. L. Ennust1, The Ethics of the Apostle Paul, Braunschweig, 1868 (154 pp.). 
—P. 8.] 

HoMILETIO AND ASCETIO LITERATURE ON THE EPISTLES OF PaUL.—BENGEL, Periphrasis 
of the 14 Epp. of Paul ; SomaLcu, Practical Hxposition of the Acts of the Apostles, in Sermons, 
Schaff hausen, 1889; Star, Discourses of the Apostles, 2 parts, Leipzig, 1829 and 1830; Tass, 
The Journey from Jerusalem to Damascus; Gallery of Pauline Sermons, Schleswig, 1841; 
Covuarp, Sermons on the Conversion of the Apostle Paul, Berlin, 1888; Buunt, The Life of the 
Apostle Paul, 24 Treatises, translated from the English, Meissen, 1861. Comp. also the serial 
sermons on the pericopes, or Scripture lessons, many of which are selected from the Epistles 
of Paul. Among these we may mention the collections of Harms, L. Horackrer, Kapr, 
MynsTER, Ranke, Stier, Nrrzscu, DeicHert, etc. Finally, we must remember the Reperto- 
ties by BRanpt, Lisco, SoHALLER, and others, 
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ll. SPECIAL INTRODUCTION.—THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 
$1. ROME, AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


As the light and darkness of Judaism was centralized in Jerusalem, the theocratic city of 
God (the holy city, the murderer of the prophets), so was heathen Rome, the humanitarian 
. metropolis of the world, the centre of all the elements of light and darkness prevalent in the 
heathen world; and so did Christian Rome become the centre of all the elements of vital 
light, and of all the antichristian darkness in the Christian Church. Hence Rome, like Jeru- 
salem, does not only possess a unique Ajistorical significance, but is a universal picture 
operative through all ages. Christian Rome, especially, stands forth as a shining ideal of the 
nations, which is turned into an idol of magical strength toethose who are subject to its rule, 

The old heathen Rome, as the residence and centre of the universal Roman monarchy, 
came, as HEGEL says, like the destroying tragical Fate upon the glory of the ancient world. 
But the same Rome which, as the unconscious instrument, executed the Divine judgmenta 
upon all the centres of ancient civilization, became also the spiritual heiress, the emporium 
and centre of all the secular culture of antiquity, and the preliminary condition and basis for 
the universal development of the congregation of Christ into the Catholic Church. 

Rome was the end of the old heathen world, and for this reason it became the beginning, 
the universal home and point of departure of the new Catholic Christian world—a Janus 
temple on a large scale. It was Rome’s appointed mission to effect the union of the Gentile 
and Jewish churches, the union of theocratic faith and humanitarian culture, the union of the 
Christian East and West, the union of the old civilized nations and the wandering bar- 
barians; and (in historical reflection of the pedagogic Mosaism of the Old Testament (Gal. 
iii.) to carry on the pedagogic, legal, and symbolical office of training the nations of young 
Christian catechumens into a ripe age of faith. 

But as the Roman genius was unable to thoroughly appropriate and reproduce the ancient 
culture, especially in 1ts Grecian glory, so was it unable to comprehend Christianity in all ita 
fandamental depth, and to give it ecclesiastical shape and form. Its calling was, to popular- 
ize the old literary treasures, as well as the treasures of Christian faith, according to the 
necessity of the barbarians, and to adjust them to their dawning intellect. As soon as Rome 
had succeeded in bringing its pupils to a point of maturity, its status of culture was sur- 
passed, in a secular sense, by the revival of Grecian letters [in the fifteenth century], and in a 
spiritual sense, by the evangelical confession [in the sixteenth]. Rome, however, has never 
recognized its bounds, nor the limits of its endowment and mission. In the same proportion 
in which it has been eclipsed, it has resisted every progressive movement with the fanaticism 
of contracted egotism, and has thus incurred the judgment of history. 

Rome appears first within the horizon of the Old Testament apocalyptic prophecies as a 
dismal picture of the future, in the prophet Daniel, chap. vii. 7 ff. The fourth beast of 
Daniel’s vision—notwithstanding all modern objections—can only be the universal Roman 
monarchy. This is evident certainly from the fact, among others, that the third universal 
monarchy, the Macedonian (Daniel, chaps. vii. and viii.), is marked by the same symbolical 
number four ; apart from the consideration that the portrayed antichristianity, chap. vii., is 
eschatological, while the antichristianity of chap. viii. 9 can only be a typical prelude—the 
aptitheocracy of Antiochus Epiphanes. And as Rome appears first in the Bible in a prophetic 
light, so does it appear last in a prophetic light, in the Apocalypse (chap. xvii.). There, it 
destroys every thing as the instrument of judgment; here, it is destroyed as an object of 
judgment. The first historical connection of Israel with Rome was a friendly one, 1 Maccab, 
viii, and xii. In the apocryphal period, Judea was made a dependence of Rome by Pompey; 
and the same man laid the foundation of the Jewish colony in Rome, which, though in e 
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pitiable condition, yet had the high and universal mission to mediate the transition of Chris 
tianity from Jerusalem and Antioch to Rome (see Acts xxvilii.). 

Comp. the article Rom in WuvEr’s Real-Levicon, in ZELLER'S Biblischem Worterbuch (Romer, 
Romerbrief, Rom), and in Herzoe’s Real-Hncyclopadie. Special works on Rome have bees 
written by PrRaNEsI, PLATNER, BUNSEN, GERHARD, CANINA, BECKER, FOURNIER, GREGO 
ROvIUs, etc. Special evangelical essays: CHANTEPIE DE LA Saussaye, Jrois Sermons sur 
Rome, Leyder, 1855 ; ScoropER, Aus 14 Tagen in Rom, Elberfeld, 1861. [ALFRED von REv- 
MONT, Geschichte der Stadt Rom, Berlin, 1867 sqq., 8 large vols.; a learned, able and interest- 
ing work, by one who resided many years in Rome, and had every facility for his task.—P. 8.] 


e § 3 THE ROMAN CONGREGATION. 


The first beginnings of the congregation of Roman Christians cannot be historically 
determined. The primitive Christian tradition has placed the first existence of the Church, 
or, at any rate, the first preaching of Christ in Rome, even as far back as the days of the 
earthly life of Christ. It is said that the wonderful career of Jesus in Judea was first made 
known by rumors, then by various eye-witneeses, and then by Barnabas (see CLEMENS Rom., 
Recogntt. i. 6 sqq.)* 

This old Christian legend is closely followed by the Romish ecclesiastical tradition, ac- 
cording to which the Apostle Peter founded the church of Rome. Peter is said to have gone 
to Rome in the second year of Claudius (a. p. 42) for the overthrow of Simon Magus, and to 
have resided twenty-five years in Rome as the first bishop of the church established there by 
him.t 

The grounds against this tradition are well known: (1.) When Paul wrote his Epistle to 
the Romans, about the year 59, Peter was not yet in Rome, and had never been there (comp. 
Acts xix. 21; Rom. xv. 20 f.; 2 Cor. x. 16). [For it was the principle and practice of Paul 
not to interfere with the labors of the Jewish apostles, or to build on another man’s foundation. 
—P.8.] (2.) When Paul, according to the Acts of the Apostles, came to Rome, about the 
year 62, he found no trace of Peter there. (38.) There was likewise no trace of Peter in Rome 
when he wrote from that city his Second Epistle to Timothy, which we must safely assign to 
his second captivity—about the year 66. On the contrary, we find (4.) Peter still in Jerusalem 
at the time of the Apostolic Council, about the year 58 [50]. We meet him, (5.) still later, 
in Antioch, according to Gal. ii.—about the year 55. And latest, (6.) in Babylon (in Assyria), 
where he wrote his First Epistle to the Christians of Asia Minor.{ 

But the Second Epistle of Peter, composed in anticipation of his approaching death, 
seems to have been written from a prison, and that a prison in Rome; and the ecclesiastical 
tradition of Dionysius of Corinth (EusEs., Histor. Heel., ii. 25), which affirms that Peter died 
a martyr in Rome simultaneously witb Paul, cannot be set aside by any weighty arguments. 
Yet Meyer makes the excellent remoerk, that the Epistle to the Romans—which implies the 
impossibility of Peter’s presence in Rome before it was written—is a fact which destroys the 
historical foundation of the Papacy, 84 far as it pretends to rest on that Apostle’s establishment 
and episcopal government of that ehurch. 


* (The Barnabas spoken of by Psen4o-Clemens, Recogn., |. i. c. 7, is called a Hebrew by birth, and one of the 
disciples of Jesus, sent by Him to the West. to announce the giad tidings. But this and other pseudo-Clementine legends 
are of no historical value whatever. I* is ceriain, however, that the Jews of Rome were represented on the day of 
Pentecost in Jerusalem (Acts ii. 10), and it is highly probadle that they brought the first report of Christianity to Rome, 
pesstbly as converts, and in this case forming the nucleus of a Jewish Christian congregation. See below.—P. 8.) 

t On the gradual rise of this lepend, see WresrLter, Chronologie des Apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 552 ff.; and Scmarp, 
Slistory of the Apost. Church, § 98. p 862 ff. The historical value of this tradition has been given up, even by some 
Roman Catholic writers [¢. g.. Hoe “zrtmoser, Kier, and others mentioned by Txo.vucx in his Comm on the Romans, 
p. 1, who do not, like Baur, deny tbat Peter was ever at Rome, but only that he founded the church of Rome.—P. 8.] 
Bat, on the other hand, there srr Protestant divines, such as BsRTHOLDT, Mrxerer, and TurzrscH (The Church in the 
dpost. Age, 1852, p. 97), who have endeavored to sustain it, and it is easy to see why the Romaniste of the present day 
return to the suppor’ of the 'evend (see Hacemann, Die rdmische Kirche, Freib., p. 658 ff.). 

i On the antenahility of the hypothesis that Babylon means Rome, see my Apost. Zeitalter, ii. p 380. 
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The tradition which transfers the Roman church back to the days of Jesus, has been 
carried out to an extreme in several fictions,* 

Yet there is an element of truth at its root, viz., the fact that the Messianic hope of the 
Jews in Rome was early excited, perhaps during the earthly life of Jesus, by a historical 
knowledge of His appearance ; for among any considerable number of Jews there were pious 
individuals waiting for the Messiah’s coming. “It is now admitted on all hands,” says 
THOLUCcE, “that the seeds of the gospel could be brought to Rome by the Jews who were 
present at the feast of Pentecost (Acts ii. 10), and by the Jewish Christians who were scattered 
in different directions after the martyrdom of Stephen (Acts viii. 1). Such an early period is 
substantiated by the mention of such Christian teachers in Rome as had been converted before 
Paul (chap. xvi. 7) ; by what the Apostle says of the wide-spread renown of the Church (chap. 
i. 8), and its wide extent, since they met together in various places of the metropolis, chap. 
xvi. 5; xiv. 15; and finally by the probability that, in consequence of the great influx of 
foreigners to Rome, Christians from a distance were early found among the number.” 

The Jewish population in Rome was one of the larger colonies, like those in Assyria, 
Babylon, Alexandria, etc. Its parent stock were the Jewish slaves that had been brought by 
Pompey to Rome. It increased from the beginning by Jewish travellers, and afterwards by 
numerous proselytes. The enslaved Jews had, for the most part, received their freedom under 
Aveustus.t 

The Emperor TrseRivus (Surron., Zid. 86; Josmpn., Antig. xviii. 8. 5), and subsequently 
Ciaupivus, drove them from the city (Acts xviii. 2; Surton., Claud. 25); but they soon 
returned in great numbers, and dwelt under the rule of later emperors, although severely 
oppressed by taxes (SurTon., Domit. 12), and, in part, miserably poor (JUVENAL, iii. 14 ;-vi. 
542). “ Under the reigns of Avuaustus, TIBERIUS, and NERo, there were Jews even in the im- 
perial household; and Poppa, NrRo’s wife, was herself attached to the Jewish faith. So great 
was the number of Jews in Rome, that the Jewish embassy sent to Avaustus after the death 
of HERop, was joined by eight thousand Jews in Rome (Josepx., Antig. xvii. 11, 1).” (THo- 
LUCK.) On the celebrated mysterious word of SUETONIUs concerning a decree of the Emperor 
Jlaudius in the year 52: “ Judaos impuleore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expultt,” 


comp. NEANDER, Kérchengesch. i. p. 52.} 


* See Neanper, Kirchengesohichfe, iL p.51. Tertullian’s legend of the Emperor Tiberius. [(Tzrr., Apolog. o. 6. 
Tibdertus, cuius tempore nomen Christianum in seculum introivil, adnunciata sili ex Syria Palestina, qua illic veritatem 
ipetus divintlatis revelaverant, detulti ad Senatum cum prerogativa suffragit sut. Senatus, quia non tpse probaveral, reaputt, 
Cusar tn sententia mansit, comminatus periculum accusaloribus Christlanorum. In ch. 21, TERTULLIAN traces the knowl- 
edge of Tiberius to a report of Pontius Pilate, and adds that even the emperors would have believed in Christ, if either 
emperors were not necessary for the world, or if Christians could be emperors. Evsxsius, H. £. ii. 2, translates the 
former passage of TzrtuLiiax. Before him, Justis Marrre, Apol. i. co. 35 and 48, spoke of acte of Pilate on the last 
days of Ohrist. Oomp. the Gospel of Nicodemus, and Errpxan. Her. L. o. 1.—P. 8.) 

+t Puro, Leg. ad Caj. On their dwelling-place in the Regio transtiberina, comp. WINER, art. Rom. 

+ (The edict of CLauprus de pellendis Judxis, mentioned by Surrontus, Claud. o. 25, and in Acts xviii. 2(comp. Drom 
Cassius, Hist. Rom. |x. 6), is usually understood to embrace the (Jewish) Christians as well as the Jews, on the ground that 
Chrestus is a corrupt spelling for Chrivtus, and that tumuliuuniss refers to the controversies excited by the introduction of . 
Christianity. To this may be objected, (1.) that Suxronros (whom Prixy, Epist. x. 95, calls virwm eruditissimum) must have 
known the name of Christ as well as Tactrus (Annal. xv. 44), and Piury (x. 96); for he called His disciples Caristiant 
{ Nero, c. 16); (2.) that an internal religious controversy of the Jews would require inter se after tumultuantes ; and (8.) that 
such a controversy would hardly have justified an edict of expulsion. Hence Mrrer (ad Act. xviii. 2) and Wrese.er (Chro- 
nology of the Apost. Age, p. 132, and art. ROmerbrie/, in Hzrzoc's Encyclop., vol. xx. p. 585) understand by Chrestus a Jew - 
who stirred up a political rebellion in Rome during the reign of Claudius. But I prefer the usua! opinion, for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1.) There is no trace of such a character, who must have been a false Megsiah, and could hardly have 
romained unknown ; (2.) the use of the vulgar misnomer Chrestus (Xpyorés), for Christus, is established by the testimony 
of TarruLuian (4d nat. i. 8; Apol.c. 3: “ Sed ef cum perperam CHRESTIANUS pronunciatur a vobis—nam nec nominis 
serta est notitia penes vos—de suavitale rel benignitate composilum est'’), and Lactantrus (Inst. div. iv. 7: .. . ““propler 
ignorantium errorem, qui cum immutata Hlera Curestum solent dicere’’). But it seems that the law of CLaupros was no 
rigorounly executed, from apprehension of bad effects in view of the large number of the Jews; and that only the public 
aseembiles were closed. This is stated by Dron Oasatus, lx. 6, who probably refers to the same edict, as Luumann and 
Winse ten assume (rove re ‘lovéalovs wAcovdcarras abfus, GoTe xarews Gy Gvev tapayas Uwd Tov SyAov oder Tihs 
widows cipx Piva, obn ifjAace perv, Te 82 bh warpip véuy Ble xpwudvous éxdAcvce wh cvvabpoiferGas), unless we 
sesign this decree (with Muyer and Lecutrr, ad Act. xviii. 2) to an earlier date. At all events, the edict, if it applied te 
the Ohristians at all, can only have had a temporary effect ; for we find, a few years afterwards, a large Christian congregw 
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At the time when the Apostle wrote his Epistle to the Romans, there were in Rome many 
converts who openly professed Christ (chap. i.), and met for worship in several houses (chap. 
xvi.). (The congregation, moreover, must have already existed several years before 68, since 
Paul “ these many years” (dé moAd@v érov, Rom, xv. 28, comp. ver. 22 and i. 18) had a desire 
to visit them, and since he mentions, among the Christian teachers in Rome. such as had been 
converted before him, xvi. 7.—P. 8.] The stock of this Christian community was no doubt 
of Jewish descent (iv. 1); but the Gentile Christian element also was considerable (Rom. xi 
18 ff., 25), as we may expect in view of the large number of Jewish proselytes in Rome. W 
may safely assume that the Church was just as much founded by Gentile Christians from 
Antioch, as by Jewish Christians who witnessed the first Pentecost at Jerusalem. We learn. 
moreover, from chap. xvi., that the most prominent members of the Church were adherents 
of Paul. And there is every probability that Paul, in a comprehensive church policy, had 
prepared the way for the proper founding and organization of a united congregation in 
Rome, as in Ephesus, by previously sending out faithful disciples—Aquila and his wife Pris- 
cilla. As these were his pioneers in Ephesus, so were they in Rome. Says Mryer [on Rom., 
p. 21, 4th ed.]: “As Paul had been so eminently successful in Greece, it was very natural 
that apostolic men from his school should bear evangelic truth further westward, to the 
metropolis of heathendom. The banishment of the Jews from Rome under Claudius 
(Sumton., Claud. 25; Acts xviii. 2) was a special occasion made use of by Providence for 
that end. Fugitives to neighboring Greece became Christians, and disciples of Paul; and, 
after their return to Rome, were heralds of Christianity, and took part in organizing a con- 
gregation. This is historically proved by the example of Aquila and Priscilla, who, when 
Jews, emigrated to Corinth, lived there over a year and a half in the company of Paul, and 
subsequently appeared as teachers in Rome and occupants of a house where the Roman congre- 
gation assembled (Rom. xvi. 8). Probably other individuals mentioned in chap. xvi. were led 
by God in a similar way ; but it is certain that Aquila and Priscilla occupied a most impor- 
tant position among the founders of the congregation ; for among the many teachers whom 
Paul greets in chap. xvi., he presents his first greeting to them, and this, too, with such 
flattering commendation as he bestows upon none of the rest.” 

The much-disputed question concerning the national and religious constituents of the 
Roman Church is intimately connected with the question as to the occasion and aim of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

In discussing this point, we must start with certain clear distinctions. The difference 
between Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians must not be confounded with the difference 
between non-Pauline and Pauline Christians. Aquila and Priscilla, for example, were Jewish 
Christians, but they belonged decidedly to the school of Paul. On the contrary, there were 
in the Galatian congregation Gentile Christians who permitted themselves to be estranged 
from the Apostle Paul by the Judaizing party spirit. Likewise, those weak brethren or 
.ewish Christians who were entangled in legalistic anxiety (doéeveis), must be distinguished 
from the false brethren, or heretical Ebionites, who gradually come into view ; and so must 
we distinguish, among the Gentile Christians, those who were genuine disciples of Paul from 
those who proudly advocated an antinomian freedom of conscience. Even among the rigidly 
legalistic Christians there arose very early an antagonism between the adherents of Pharisaic 
legality and Essenic holiness. 

It is clear, not only from historical relations, but also from the present Epistle, that the 
national Jewish element in the Roman Church must have been very important, and. that it 
constituted the first basis of the Church ; see chap. ii. 17 ff.; iv. 1 ff; vii. 4 ff 


tion at Rome, composed of converts from the Jews and Gentiles, as is evident from the Epistle to the Romans, from the 
return of Aquiza and Priscitita (Rom. xvi. 8), from Acts xviii. 17 ff, and from Tacrrvus’s account of the Neronian 
persecution in July, 64. OLauprus issued several edicta concerning the Jews, first favorable ones in the year 42, men- 
tioned by Joszpnus, Antiq. xix, 5, 2,3; then the edict of expulsion, a. pv. 52 (SuETON., Claud. 25; Acts xviii. 2), with 
which probably the one mentioned by Dion Casstus, lx. 6, is identical. The silence of Joszpnus concerning the latte: 
sadist is the more easily explained from the fact that, like the contemporary edict de mathematicis Italia pellendis (noticed 
oy Tacrrus, Annal. xii. 52). it wae vever fullv executd, or else speedily recalled.—P. 8.1 
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At the same time, however, the Gentile Christian element in the Roman Church had 
become very strong, and was perhaps predominant. This we must infer from the historical 
relation. “Christianity, which took root first among the Jews, found an easier entrance in 
- Rome among the heathen, because, in Rome, the popular heathen religion had already 
incurred the contempt of both the cultivated and ignorant classes (see GIESELER, Ch. Hist. 
i. § 11-14); therefore the inclination to Monotheism was very common, and the multitude of 
those who came over to the Jewish faith was very large (JUVENAL, Satyr. x. 96 ff.; Tactr., 
Ann, xv. 44; Hist. v.5; Seneca in Avaustrng, De Civ. Dei, vii. 11; JosEru., Antig. xviii. 8, 
5). But how much more must this liberal religion, so elevated above all the bonds of a 
repulsive legal rigorism, as it was preached by Aquilas and other Pauline teachers, receive 
attention and support at the hands of those Romans who were discontented with heathen- 
dom.” (MEYER.) That this was really the fact in the Roman church, is evinced by the many 
appeals addressed to the Gentile Christian portion, chap. i. 5, 6, 18; chap. xi. 18 ff. 
| Both elements in the Church must have been strong, as appears from the fact that the 

Apostle places together, throughout the Epistle, Jews and Gentiles, Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians, in order to bring them into union and harmony, as, from a different funda- 
mental thought, he did in the Epistle to the Ephesians. In the greetings and introduction 
we find Jewish and Gentile Christians spoken of with equal regard. The theme of the 
Epistle, chap. i. 14-17, expressly applies the gospel alike to Jews and Greeks. In the ex- 
position of the unrighteousness of the human race, the Gentiles and Jews are placed together 
in the light of searching truth, chap. i. 18; iii. 20. Likewise, justification by faith is applied 
in the most positive manner to Jews as well as Gentiles, chap. iii. 21-v. 11. Also the partici- 
pation in the death of Adam and in the new life in Christ, chap. v. 12—viii. 89. So, likewise, 
the two economies of judgment and mercy in the history of the world, chaps. ix.-xi. Even 
in the exhortation the distinction again appears; the weak in faith and the free; the severe 
and the scornful; the weak and the stong, chaps. xiv.—xv. 7; yet here the other opposition 
between the non-Pauline and the Pauline Christians is also taken into account. 

Though we cannot say with absolute certainty that the Gentile Christian portion of the 
Roman church was predominant, yet it is plain that the Pauline type did predominate in 
such a measure that the Apostle looked upon the church, in spirit, as Ats church. If we look 
at the single congregations in private houses, which the Apostle greets in chap. xvi., we find 
Aquila and Priscilla at the head of the first mentioned, which was probably the most promi- 
nent; and these were Jewish Christians, and yet decidedly Pauline. Likewise the warm and 
friendly terms with which he greets the most of the others, prove that he could regard them 
ag his spiritual companions in the strictest sense of the word. This can be seen here and 
there from the contents of the Epistle. As the Apostle regarded himself, with justice, in 
the most specific sense, as the chosen Apostle to the Gentiles (chap. i. 5—a consciousness 
which, according to Gal. ii., involved neither a conflict with the apostles of the Jews, nor 
a neglect by Paul of the Jewish synagogues), he must have looked very early to the Roman 
metropvlis as a sphere of labor designed for him. Accordingly, he designed at a very early 
period to establish a mission in Rome (Acts xix. 21; Rom. i. 18). He also made timely 
preparations for the execution of this design by sending in advance his friends Aquila and 
Priscilla, and many other companions—among them the deaconess Phoebe, of Corinth—to 
Rome. For this very reason he could depart, with regard to the Romans, from his usual 
practice of making his pereonal apostolic labor precede a written communication. This time 
he could send an epistle first, and write to the Roman Christians roApnporepws ard pépovs 
(chap. xv. 15) without being embarassed by the thought that he was entering upon a foreign 
field of labor (chap. xv. 20). Nevertheless, that delicacy with which he regarded the righta 
and independence of others, especially of believers, induced him to characterize his visit to 
Rome merely as a journey through that city to Spain. He could expect, with tolerable 
certainty, that Rome would be his principal station; but in case the prevailing peculiarities 
of the church should prevent this, he could not be denied in Rome the rights of Christiay 
bospitality, by the aid of which he could proceed further. But the Judaizing element in 
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the church was not important nor far advanced, as appears from the fact that he found i‘ 
necessary only to oppose legalistic anxiety in reference to fast-days and the eating of food— 
not arrogant Judaistic dogmas. 

The congregation being composed of Jewish and Gentile Christians, it could easily occu 
that the theological opinions at one time leaned to one side, and then to another. 

According to PaLEy, HENKE, Korps, KrREaL, BAUMGARTEN-CRUsIvs, and THIERSCH, the 
Jewish Christian element predominated in the church; and Baur, favoring his well-known 
Ebionitic hypothesis, has attributed to the church a mild form of Ebionism.* For an 
extended refutation of this view, which is sustained by a distortion of different passages, see 
THoLucK’s Romans, p. 8 ff. Meyer, io his introduction, passes lightly over the attacks of 
Baur. We have no right to judge the character of the congregation at the time of Paul 
by the Judaizing tendencies which subsequently gained the ascendency there in conformity 
with the constitutional proclivity of the Roman nationality. And even in the second 
century the Roman church, as such, cannot be charged with Ebionism (see THOLUCK, p. 7). 

According to NranpEer, Rickert, DE WETTER, OLSHAUSEN, and MryER, the Gentile 
Christian element was predominant. But even MEYER confounds this view with the prepon- 
derance of Pauline Christianity in Rome. We must discriminate thus: The Gentile Christian 
element was strong, but the Pauline element was evidently preponderant. This was also the 
case still later, when Paul wrote his Epistle to the Philippians during his captivity in Rome, 
although here, as elsewhere in the churches after the year 60, the Jewish element increased in 
strength (Phil. i). Subsequently, the short stay of Peter in Rome, as well as the larger 
elective affinity between Jewish Christianity and the Roman nationality, gradually weakened 
the Pauline type, and, in fine, obscured it. 

If there had been already a large number of Jewish Christians in Rome, how could the 
chiefs of the Jews speak to the Apostle when he came to Rome just as they did, according 
to Acts xxviii. 21, 22? Their answer was plainly evasive, in which they adhere to two 
points: that no writing of complaint against Paul had been sent to them from Jerusalem ; 
and that the Christians were everywhere opposed by the Jews as a sect. Baur and ZELLER 
have endeavored to derive from this apparent “contradiction” between the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistle to the Romans, a decisive proof of the unhistorical character of the 
Acts. For a refutation of this argument, see Kiine, Studten und Kritiken for 1887, p. 801 ff. : 
THoLuoK, Oomment., p. 10 ff.; Mryrr, p. 20; my Apost. Zeitalter, i. p. 106, and others. 

[The argument of the late Dr. Baur, and ZELLER (his son-in-law), is this: The flourishing 
condition of the Christian Church at Rome, as described in the Epistle to the Romans (i. 8, 
11, 12; xv. 1, 14, 15; xvi. 19), is irreconcilable with the tone used by the leading Roman 
Jews (of mparos trav ‘lovdaiwr) in their answer to Paul, Acts xxviii. 21, 22, where they pleatl 
ignorance of the antecedents of the Apostle, and contemptuously characterize the Christian 
religion as a sect (uipeots) which met everywhere with contradiction (ravrayou avridéyerat) ; 
consequently the author of the Acts must have misrepresented the real state of things in the 
interest of his doctrinal design, which was to effect a compromise between the Jewish Christian 
or Petrine, and the Gentile Christian or Pauline sections of the Church, by bringing Paul down 
to the Petrine or Jewish Christian standpoint, and by liberalizing Peter, and making both 
meet halfway. But, in the first place, the author of the Acts (which were certainly not 
written before 63 or 64—i. 6, six or seven years after the Romans) must have known the 
Epistle to the Romans, and felt the contradiction, if there was any, as well as we, the more 


® (The same view as to the preponderance of the Jewish element has been ably defended since by W. Maneo pn, 
Der Romerbrief und die Anfdnge der Rim. Gemeinde, 1866, p. 35 ff.; but he justly denies the hypothesis of Baur, that 
the Jewish Christians in Rome were Ebionifes. Scnott, on the contrary, differs from Baur and Maneoxp in assuming 
that the Epistle to the Romans was mainly intended for Gentile Christiana’ AJ] three agree as to the aim and objed 
af the Epistle, which was to justify Paul’s apostolate to the Gentiles, by explaining the peculiar features of his doctrine 
and removing the objections to it, and thus to prepare the way not only for a personal visit to Rome, but also for a 
mew missionary activity in the West, with Rome as the centre (comp. Maneo ip, l. c. p. 141). But Mancoxtr objects 
to Scuorr that such a justification was “unnecessary for Gentile Christians, and hence he presupposes Jewish Chri» 
tdans.—P. &) 
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so as he himself had previously mentioned the existence of the Christian congregation it 
Rome (xxviii. 15). Hence, the apparent contradiction, far from exposing a wilful perversion 
of history, only proves the simplicity and veracity of the narrative, and tends, like so many 
similar instances, tv confirm rather than tu weaken our faith. (2.) The very manner in which 
the Jews speak of Christianity as a sect everywhere spoken against, implies its general spread 
at that time, and so far corroborates the statement of Paul. (8.) The Jews did not say that 
they had never heard of Paul at all (which would be inconsistent with their own statement 
concerning the contradiction raised everywhere against Christianity), but only that they had 
reveived no (official) information from Palestine which affected his moral character, or was 
unfavorable to him personally (rt wepi cov movnpsv). And this was no doubt true; for the 
Sanhedrin of Jerusalem could have no reason to send official communication to the Jewish 
community in Rome concerning the case of Paul, before he had appealed to the tribunal of 
Cesar, and after this appeal they could not well anticipate the arrival of the Apostle ir 
Rome, as he left Caesarea soun after the appeal, at an advanced season of the year, shortly 
before the mare clausuwm (comp. Acts xxv. 12, 13; xxvii. 1, 9), and, in all probability, before 
his enemies could even make out the neceseary official papers. (4.) We must not forget the 
diplomatic and evasive character of the answer of the Jews, who, as prudent men, were 
reluctant to commit themselves unnecessarily before the trial, in view of the imperial court 
and authority, and the complicated difficulties of the case. The leaders of the Jews 
appeared on this occasion in an official capacity, and very properly (from their own stand- 
point) observed an official reserve.—P. 8.] 


§ 8% THE OERTIFICATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. ITS GENUINENESS AND 
INTEGRITY. 


The Epistle of Paul to the Romans belongs to the most indisputable books of the New 
Testament. 

Its genuineness is certified in the strongest manner by the unanimous testimony of the 
ancient Ohurch, by the harmony of its contents with the historical character of Paul, by its 
internal weight, and its great influence upon the Church. Even the criticism of Baur, which 
rejects the most of the New Testament books, acknowledges the genuineness of this Epistle 
(with the exception of the last two chapters), besides the Epistles to the Corinthians and 
that to the Galatians. But here, as elsewhere, the testimony of this criticism is not of much 
account. Significant allusions to the Epistle can be found in the (first) epistle of CLmxEntT 
of Rome; in Ienativs, Potycarr, Justin Martyr, etc. Manrcion, the Gnostic, acknowl- 
eiged it. A decided testimony in favor of this Epistle is rendered by the three great 
witnesses of the Church and of the New Testament in its principal parte—IrEenzvs, 
TERTULLIAN, and CLEMENT of Alexandria. ORrIGEN wrote a commentary on this Epistle. 
Even the fact that the Judaizing sects rejected it, speaks indirectly in ita favor; they hated 
the Pauline doctrine contained in it.* 

On the other hand, the integrity of the Epistle has been variously opposed. Marcion 
rejected chaps. xv. and xvi. on doctrinal grounds. Hrvumann, in his exposition of the New 
Testament, maintains that the Epistle closed, as a first epistle, with chap. xi., and that the 
subsequent part is a new work of Paul. SEMLER wrote: De duplici adpendice Epistola Paulk 
ad Romanos. According to Pautus of Heidelberg, chap. xv. is a special epistle to the 
enlightened Christians in Rome; chap. xvi. is a special writing to the officers. Diverse, and, 
in fact, very strange conjectures have been advanced by Scuuuz and Scuortr on chap. xvi. 
J. C. Cun. Scumipr denied the genuineness of the doxology, chap. xvi. 25-27, because it is 
wanting in Codex F. etc. ; because it is erased in other coclices; and because, in Codex J., 
and in almost all the Minuscule MSS., it stands after chap. xiv. 28. ReICHE supposes that the 


® More recently, the Englishman Evanson, in his book on the Discrepancies of the Four Gospels, has incidentally 
attacked the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans, with trifling remarks unworthy of refutation; besides him 
Bavuno Bauer (a half-cracked pseudo-critic of Berlin, not to be onnfounded with the far superior Dr. Fzapizasp Onam 
ean Bava of Tabingen.—P. 8.) 
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public reading of the Epistle should only extend to chap. xiv. 28, because what follows is o1 
less practical importance, and for this reason the former part has been concluded by the dox 
ology, which subsequently was made to conclude the whole Epistle. It would have been more 
appropriate to reason: Since the public reading was often concluded with chap. xiv. 28, the 
doxology was transferred from the end of the whole Epistle to this place. This would 
explain the fact that it is to be found, in later codices, after chap. xiv. 28. Baur, in his 
treatise on the Purpose and Occasion of the Epistle to the Romans, declares chaps. xv. and xvi. 
of the Epistle to be ungenuine, Certainly these chapters interfere with the application 
of his Ebionitic hypothesis to the condition of the Roman church. He was refuted by 
Kune in the Studien und Kritiken (1887, No. 2), and by OLsHAUsEN (1888, No. 4). Even 
the circumstance that the pseudo-Clementine Homilies seem to present a different picture 
of the Roman Church was made by Baur a decisive argument against the genuineness of the 
last two chapters of the Epistle ! 

As far as the language of the Epistle is concerned, many Roman Catholic theologians 
have made use of the note of the Syrian scholiast on the Peshito: Paul wrote his epistle in 
Roman, in order to assert that it was originally written in Latin. Grotrus, and others, with 
good reason, have understood the word Roman in the wider sense, as applied to the Greek 
language. ‘The Greek composition,” says MEYER, ‘ corresponds perfectly not only to the 
Hellenic culture of the Apostle himself, but alsu to the linguistic relations of Rome (see 
CREDNER, inl, i:., p. 388 ff.), and to the analogy of the remaining early Christian literature 
directed to Rome (ienatTivus, Justin, IREN&vUs, Hrppotytvs, and others).” BoLTEN and 
BERTHOLD assert that the Epistle was originally written in the Aramean language. For 
further information, see Mmymr, Reicus, and others, especially also the Introductions to the 
New Testament.* 


$4. OCCASION, PURPOSE, AND CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The origin of the Epistle to the Romans must be traced to the close connection between 
the call and consciousness of Paul as the Apostle to the Gentiles, and Rome as the great 
metropolis of the.Gentile world. But the contents of the Epistle are determined by the 
fact that a church made up of both Jewish and Gentile Christians already existed in Rome, 
and that he had long ago prepared the way for his personal labors in Rome, and further west, 
by sending out his missionary assistants and companions. His Epistle starts with this 
preparation as a preliminary reflexion of his personal labors; that is, as the promulgation 
of the gospel both in its theocratic purpose and in its universal constitution. In other 
words, he exhibits the gospel in its eminent fitness to comprehend Jews and Gentiles in a 
common necessity of salvation, and to build them up, on the common ground of salvation, 
into a community of faith which would combine in perfect harmony both a theocratic purpose 
and a universal spirit. 

It was natural that Paul, in view of his call to the Gentile world, should, very early in 
his career, look to the metropolis of Rome as his great aim. He longed and strove to yo to 
Rome, ch. xv. 28; i.11. The order of his apostolic labors required him first to exercise his 
apostolic office in the East, chap. xv. 19; Acts xix. 21. Accordingly, his three Oriental 
missionary journeys had to be undertaken first, though in them he gradually approached the 
West; and besides, after each of these missionary tours, he had to secure the connection of 
his work with the metropolis at Jerusalem by a return to this city; but, in addition to all 
this, he experienced many vexatious annoyances, and therefore he could well speak of the 
great hindrances to the execution of his design (chap. i. 18; xv. 22). Since it was his pur 


* (On the general use of the Greek language in the age of the apostles, within the limits of the Roman Empira, 
eomp. especially the learned work of Dr. ALExanDER RoseRrts, Discussions on the Gospels, Cambridge and London, 2d 
ed. 1864, pp. 1-316. Dr. Roszrts endeavors to prove, from the undeniable facts of the New Testament, that even in 
Palestine, at the time of Christ, Greek was the common language of publio intercourse, and that Christ and the apostle: 
spoke for the most part in Greek, and only now and then in Aramaic. If this be r0, we have, in the Gospels, net » 
‘ranslation, but the eriginal words of our Saviour as He spoke them to the people and to the Twelve.—P. 8.) 
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pose, after his third missionary journey, to proceed from Jerusalem to Rome, his arrest in 
Jerusalem and imprisonment in Cesarea contributed to carry out this design, although it war 
for a time a new obstacle in his way; and his appeal to Cesar (Acts xxv. 10) was not only a 
requirement of necessity, but a great step toward the consummation of his wishes. But in 
Rome, too, there had arisen a hindrance in the establishment of an important society of 
Christians without his codperation. He remuved this hindrance in a threefold way. First, 
by sending his spiritual friends, Aquila and Priscilla, in advance to Rome, in order to prepare 
a place of abode for him; secondly, by his letter; thirdly, by the extension of his missionary 
purpose to Spain; so that, at all events, he might visit the congregation in Rome without 
doing violence to his apostolic principle (chap. xv. 20). His imprisonment set aside the last 
difficulty, since it even compelled him to stay two years in Rome; although he did not give 
up his plan of going further to Spain. 

The occasion and purpose of the Epistle to the Romans has been very much and very 
differently discussed both by commentators and in special treatises.* 

“The dogmatic exposition of earlier times,” says Taottcx, “which was not at all 
interested in inquiring after the real historical purposes, mostly identitied the aim and the 
argument of the Biblical books; in that which the Divine Spirit directed the writer tc 
record, there lay the purpose for Christendom in all ages. The historical exposition of mod 
ern times seeks, by comparing the contents with the historical situation from which the writ 
ings arose, to disclose the nearest purpose to the original readers, although some writers of the 
rationalistic school put external cause in the place of the internal, and contented themselves 
with merely accidental causes, such as the good opportunity to send a letter to Rome by the 
departure of Phebe, the Corinthian deaconess; the sight of the Adriatic sea from the high 
coast of Illyria, and the desire thereby awakened to go to Rome (Pavutus of Heidelberg).” 

The further account by THoLUcK, however, does not fully harmonize with the assumption 
that earlier writers had in view only a doctrinal occasion, while the more recent commenta: 
tion start from an historical one.t 


* Among the eesays on this subject are those by Onrist. Friep. Scumip (T&binger Weinachisprogramm, 1834, De 
Pauline ad Romanos Epistols consilio e argumento); by Baun (Zweck wnd Veranlassung des Rimerbriefs, in the 
Tabinger Zelischrift, 1836, No. 8), and his followers (see THoLvosg, p. 16); by OrsHavsen (in the Studien wnd Kritiken, 
1838, p. 953); by Hurner (Zweck und Inhalt der swdif ersien Kapitel des Romerbrie/s, 1846); and Tueop. Scuorr (Der 
Roémerbrtef, seinem Endsweck wnd Gedankengang nach ausgelegt, Erlangen, 1858).—[Since then appeared D. Wi.mELu 
Maweotp, The Epistie to the Romans, and the Beginnings of the Roman Congregation: <A critical Investigation, Marburg, 
1866, pp. 183; and W. Burscuiae, The Historical Problem of the Epistle to the Romans, in the Studien und Kritiken 
for 1867, pp. 627-665. The views of the late Dr. Baur on the Aim and Occasion of the Epistle to the Romans, were first 
published at Tabingen, 1836, and substantially reproduced in his work on Paul, 1845, p. 332 ff., as well as in his Church 
History of the first three Centuries, 2d ed., 1860, p. 63 ff.; but in this last work, and in the second edition of the mono- 
graph on 8. Paul (1867), he moderates the alleged antagonism of the Jewish Christians at Rome against Paul, and 
mo more insists on the opinion that chapters ix.-xi. constitute the doctrinal essence of the whole Epistle, to which the 
rest was mado to serve merely as an introduction and an application. It must be admitted that Dr. Baur, by striking 
eritical combinations, broke a new field of investigation concerning the character and condition of the primitive Chris- 
tians in Rome, and the aim and occasion of the Epistle to the Romans, Txxopok Scuorr, of Erlangen, agreeing with 
Baur as to the central significance of chaps. ix., x., and xi., but differing from his untenable assumption of the pre- 
ponderance of the Jewish element in the Roman congregation, represents the Epistle as an apology of the Gevtile apos- 
tolate of Paul before Gentile Christians of the Pauline school. But these did not need any such apology. Mango xp, in 
the able treatise just referred to, substantially renews the view of Baur as to the essentially Jewish Christian character 
of the Church of Rome, and the importance of chaps. ix.-xi., but he moderates its supposed antagonism to Paul. Baur, 
Sonort, and Maneoip agree in giving the Epistle an apologetic aim, vis., the defence of Paul’s apostolate of the Gen- 
tiles (Die Rech(fertigung des paulinischen Heidenapostolais). In this, Bsrsonzae differs from them, and, without denying 
this apologetic aim, he yet subordinates it (with Taonucx, Orsnausex, Ds Werrs, and others) to the general dogmatic 
aim of a systematic exhibition of the gospel salvation to a prevailingly Gentile Christian congregation in the metropolis 
wf the world. In doing this, however, the Apostle had evidently his eye mainly upon the settlement of the diffieult 
problem touching the relation of God’s ancient people to the recently-engrafted Gentile world on the broad basis of God's 
infinite wisdom and mercy in the unfolding of His plan of redemption. Thus, chaps, ix.-xi. reocive their proper position 
as an outline of a philosophy of church history, instead of being merely regarded asa parenthetical section. Compare 
Dr. Laner’s views tn the text. The English commentators do not trouble themselves much with this introductory 
question.—P. 8.) 

t (There were attempts at historical exegesis among the Greek fathers of the Antiochian school, Tmzoporsz af 
M>penestia, Cunveostom, THnopornt, and among a few Latin fathers such as JznomE, Pazupo-AmBRosivus, and PeLaervus 
ea the other hand, with some of the wodern commentators the doctrinal and practical element predominates.—P. 8.| 
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As fur as the historical (more properly detined, special dogmatico-historical) occasions are 
concerned, AMBROSIASTER, AUGUSTINE, BULLINGER, and BucER have ascribed to the Epistle 
@ polemical attitude against the Jewish Christians (PELLICAN likewise, though only in the 
way of caution); and in modern times, Eichuorn, ScHMID, Baurk, SCHWEGLER, ZELLER, 
KostLin, LuTreRBEcK, DIeTLEIN, and TaHrerscH have, with many modifications, regarded 
the Epistle chiefly as a rectification of Jewish and Judaistic principles. 

CHRYSOSTOM and THEODORET would find, on the contrary, in the Epistle decided polemic 
references to Gentile Christian Antinomian errors such as we find among the Marcionites, 
Valentinians, and Manicheans. 

But those are nearer right who suppose that the Epistle was designed for the conciliatory 
younteraction both of Jewish Christian and Gentile Christian perversions. This view has been 
defended especially by MELancuTHon, Du Pin, Hue, and BERTHOLDT. MELANCHTHON says 
“Tt can be seen that Paul wrote this Epistle from this cause : that the Jews would appropriate te 
themselves redemption and eternal life by their own righteousness through the works of the 
law ; and again, the heathen insisted that the Jews were cast off for having rejected Christ.” 

In opposition to the historical (or better, the special dogmatico-historical) view concern- 
ing the occasion of the Epistle, we find the theory of a dogmatic, or, more properly, a uni- 
versal dogmatico-historical occasion. When the Apostle Paul, in this view, without special 
‘ references to particular embarrassments in the Roman church, would give to this church an 
outline of the first elements of the whole gospel—according to his conception of it—he did 
it under the steady conviction of his universal calling as the special Apostle to the Gentiles, 
who must extend his labors to the specific city of the Gentiles. On this side belong 
LurHER’s Preface to his Commentary on the Romans, HemreeER’s Hnchiridion, p. 585, THo- 
LUCK, in the earlier editions of his Commentary, OLSHAUSEN, RickERT, ReicHzk, KOLLNER, 
GLocKLER, and Purirri. On the different modification; of this view, see Somortt, p. 17. 
That of OLSHAUSEN is the most clearly defined. ‘“ We can affirm,” says he [Commentary on 
the Romans, Introduction, § 5, p. 58, Germ. ed.], “‘ that the Epistle to the Romans contains, so 
to say, a Pauline system of divinity, since all the essential topics to which the Apostle Paul, 
in his treatment of the gospel, is uccustomed to give special prominence, are here developed 
at length.” Purmupr: “ The Epistle was designed to take the place of the personal preach- 
ing of Paul in Rome; therefore it contains a connected doctrinal statement of the precticelly 
Pauline gospel, such as no other contains.” 

ScHotr declares: “I must oppose decidedly, with Baur, all these views.” Yet his pro- 
test differs from that of Baur. By his supposition concerning the Ebionitism of the Roman 
church, BauR was misled to the monstrous conclusion, that the theme of the Epistle to the 
Romans first appears positively in the section from chaps. ix. to xi. (in direct opposition to 
THOI.UCK, who, in his former editions, would find in the same part only a historical corol- 
lary). ‘* The ever-increasing number of the Gentile Christians received by Paul must have so 
far excited the pretensions of the Judaists, that even the reception of the heathen, on con- 
dition of circumcision, was no more acceptable to them, and the reception of the heathen 
was regarded by them as an usurpation, so long as Israel was not converted.” ScHott contro- 
verts the opinion that “the cause and object of the Epistle must be determined from its 
entire contents,” and confines himself to the introductory remarks of the Apostle concerning 
the purpose and cause of his Epistle. The result of his inquiry into the Procmium is the fol- 
lowing: “ As Paul sets out to proclaim his gospel for the Gentiles to the nations of the West, 
he designs to visit the Christian congregation at Rome, and to enter into a closer personal 
relation to it by reciprocal acquaintance, with a view to make this congregation of the 
metropolis of the West a solid base of operation for his Gentile mission work, which waa 
now to begin in the West.” But that understanding with the Roman church could be 
reached in no other way than by “a full exposition of the nature and character of his gpoe 
tolic office, and the principles by which he was governed in his conduct.” Scuorr finds, 
therefore, in the Epistle, “not an exposition of the Pauline theory of Christianity, Lut e 
description and vindication of the Pauline system of missionary labors. 
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We object to this view, on the whole, that it puts the historical motive and the doctrinal] 
in a strong contrast which is untenable. Then in particular: | 

1. The distinction between the East and the West, by which the former is described as 
the spbere of Jewish Christianity, and the latter, on the other hand, is the sphere in which 
the Apostle’s purely Gentile Christian labors began (p. 102 ff.). 

2. The supposition that the Apostle desired, in his Epistle, to lay before the church ip 
Rome a complete apologetic programme of his missionary policy, in order to gain their recog: 
nition, and thereby find in them a point of support; but not to proclaim to the church ir 
Rome the gospel as he understood it. 

8. He would place the church in Rome, by means of his admonitions, in such a conditior 
that it could become a basis for his Western missionary labors; but he did not intend that 
Rome itself should be his final object, but merely serve as a point of support for his labors in 
the West, above all in Spain. 

It is above all things improper to separate the historical and the doctrinal cause, or to bring 
them into opposition. The Apostle to the Gentiles was under no obligation to legitimatize 
himself before the Roman church concerning his missionary labors in the West; yet, accord- 
ing to the principle of Apostolic order, he had to justify himself when he wrote to the 
Romans roApnporépws (which certainly does not mean by way of defence, but, with more than 
usual boldness), and proclaimed to them the gospel. Plainly, the first fundamental 
thought of the Epistle is this: The call of the Apostle to the Gentiles is a call for Rome, and 
therefore the Apostle had long made the city of Rome his object. But the second fundamen- 
tal thought, which limits the first, is the idea of apostolic regulation. The Apostle cannot 
lay claim to the church as exclusively his own, since it had already long existed without his 
codperation. Therefore he describes his anticipated journey as one to the heathen West—to 
Spain, the limit of the Western pagan world—in which he designs that Rome should furnish 
him a hospitable stay. Nevertheless, the Apostle was filled with the confidence that he could 
venture to address Rome as his church, and assuredly as the church in which he had to per- 
fect the universal union of Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity, of Jerusalem and 
Antioch. Accordingly, he unfolds the religious and moral strength of his gospel, as fully 
adapted to save Jews and Greeks, and therefore to unite them, since, with the same evidence, | 
it (a.) makes Jews and Gentiles sinners alike; (6.) presents salvation in Christ with equal 
certainty to both; (¢.) leads both from the same death to the new life, as the elect; (d.) 
makes plain their mutual dependence in the same divine economy of salvation (chaps. 
ix.-xi.); (¢.) the gospel proves itself to be a power of sanctification for Jews and Gentiles, 
which can make both capable of being reciprocally sympathetic, and of setting them free 
from their Jewish and pagan prejudices (chap. xii. ff). By these combined considerations 
the Apostle furnishes to the Christians in Rome a real and practical proof that he, as the 
universal Apostle to the Gentiles, was also called to be indirectly the Apostle of Israel 
(chap. xi. 18, 14), and of the unity of the Jewish and Gentile Christians; and that Rome, the 
iniversal church of Gentile Christians, was called, as such, to become the union churcb of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. And this is to be brought about by the strength of the uni- 
versal gospel, which unites all the elect, and which, after first announcing it by letter, he 
hopes svon to present orally, so as to make Rome the point of departure for this universal] 
Christian Church. 

The matter stands, therefore, thus: The Apostle, who began his labors as the Apostle to 
the Jews (Acts ix. 22, 28), and who was afterwards in a special sense the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles (Acts xxii. 21; Gal. ii.), now enters upon the third stage of his activity as the Apostle 
to all nations, and devotes his attention to the development of a union Church, which should 
ambrace in one Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians. 
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It is a very general opinion, and one sustained by various indications, that the Apostk 
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wrote the Epistle to the Romans from Cormra, during his stay there, while on his third mis 
sionary journey. 

According to Rom. xv. 25 ff., the Apostle, when he wrote this Epistle, was about to depart 
for Jerusalem in charge of the collection from Macedonia and Achaia. But he brought this 
collection to an end in Corinth, when on his third missionary tour, according to 1 Cor. xvi. 
1-8; 2 Cor. ix. This combination refers to the last three months’ stay of the Apostle in 
Achaia (Acts xx. 2), and especially in Corinth; since this city was the metropolis of the 
church of Achaia, and the Apostle desired to tarry here, according to 1 Cor. xvi. 1-7; 2 Cor. 
ix. 4; xii. 20; xiii. 2. It is also in favor of Corinth, that the Apostle sent the Epistle by the 
deaconess Phoebe from the Corinthian seaport Cenchres (chap. xvi. 1, 2); that he greets the 
Roman Christians for his host, Gaius (chap. xvi. 28), whom we may identify with the Corin- 
thian Gaius (1 Cor. i. 14); and also for Erastus, the treasurer of the city, who, according tc 
2 Tim. iv. 20 (comp, Acts xix. 22), had his home in Corinth. Dr. PauLus has ho ground 
whatever for arguing from chap. xv. 19, that the Epistle was written in a city of Illyria. 
MEYER justly supposes that the Epistle was written before the Apostle—who first had the 
purpose of travelling directly from Achaia to Syria and Jerusalem—was compelled by Jewish 
persecution to return through Macedonia (see Acts xx. 8); for he mentions, chap xv. 25-31, 
notbing of this important matter. 

The tm of the composition of the Epistle was therefore about the year 59 after Christ. 
The notice, Acts xxviii. 21, which seems to imply that the Roman Jews knew nothing of an 
Epistle of Paul to Rome, by no means justifies the inference (drawn by ToBLER) that the 
Epistle was written at a later time ; comp, against this FLatr and MEYER. 

The Epistle was dictated by Paul to Tertius, an assistant (chap. xvi. 22). “The cause 
why Paul did not write his Epistles with his own hand, is not to be found in his want of 
practice in writing Greek,—which has no support whatever,—but in the apostolic condition 
when others were ready to aid him.” Meryer. See Gal. vi. 11, and the note of the Bible 
Work in loe. 


§ 6. The Meaning and Import of the Epistle to the Romane. 


OLSHAUSEN divides the Pauline Epistles into three classes: First, dogmatical didactic 
Epistles, then practical didactic Epistles, and finally, friendly expressions of his heart. This 
division is untenable, as appears from the fact that he includes the profound christological 
Epieties to the Ephesians and Colossians, together with the Epistles to the Philippians and 
to Philemon, in the class of “ letters of friendship.” It is also very insufficient to say that the 
Epistle to the Romans belongs to the dogmatic didactic class. OLSHAUSEN remarks correctly, 
that the Epistle to the Romans is most nearly related to that to the Galatians; yet he does 
tot go quite to the point, when he says: “ Both Epistles treat of the relation of law and 
gospel; but while, in Romans, this relation is viewed altogether objectively, the Epistle to the 
Galatians, on the contrary, is altogether polemical against the Judaizing Christians. Besides, 
the Epistle to the Galatians is limited solely to this relation, and treats of the same more 
briefly than is the case in the Epistle to the Romans. In the Epistle to the Romans, on the 
other hand, the relation of the law and gospel is developed didactically, and scientific: lly in 
the strict sense of the word,” etc. 

We have already remarked that the two Epistles are to be distinguished as specifically 
soteriological in the narrower sense of the word ; but as the Epistle to the Romans describes 
justification by faith in Christ in antagonism with universal human depravity, the Epistle to 
the Galatians, on the contrary, is directed against false justification from the works of the 
law. At the same time, the Epistle to the Romans is constructed on a broader basis than that 
to the Galatians, since it deals both with heathenism and Judaism. The Epistle purposes to 
show, that neither the Gentiles were saved by God’s revelation in nature and in the con 
science, nor the Jews by the written law of the Old Testament; and he extends humaa 
depravity and the counteracting redemption through three stages of development in the mos‘ 
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universal and exhaustive contemplation, to which an cael comprehensive practical appli 
cation must correspond. 

Although the Epistle to the Romans belongs, in the chvoaiologioal order, in the middle of 
the Pauline Epistles, yet its primacy has been recognized in manifest opposition to the alleged 
primacy of the Roman Bishop. The Epistle to the Romans, in its Pauline type, opposes, by 
its doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the law, the system of Rome; ss 
that even to-day it can be regarded as an Epistle especially directed “to the Romans.” 

The early Church, in its disposition of the New Testament canon, especially the so-called 
“ Apostelos [as distinct from the “ Gospel], placed the Epistle to the Romans, because of ite 
importance, and with regard, at the same time, to the high standing of the Roman congrega. 
tion, at the head of the Pauline Epistles, Still more did the Reformation bring it into ite 
proper light. “It was,” says THoLuck, “from the fundamental truth developed in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, that the Reformation took its start in its oppositicn to 
the Judaism which had crept into the Christian Church. Thus the doctrine of justification 
by faith became its dogmatic centre. Hence the importance attached to this Epistle by the 
Protestant Church. The exposition of this Epistle was Melanchthon’s favorite course of 
lectures, which he repeated again and again almost without interruption; and, as Demosthenes 
did with Thucydides, he twice transcribed this Epistle with his own hand, in order to impress 
it more deeply on his memory (STROBEL, Literaturgeschichte der Loci Melanchthon’s, p. 18). 
Since he bere found a development of the chief articles of the Christian faith, he based on 
- the Epistle to the Romans the first doctrinal system of the renovated Church, MELANCHTHON’s 
loci Communes, 1521. Henceforth the Epistle was regarded as a compendium of Biblical 
dogmatics, and under this point of view, OLSHAUSEN also advises to begin exegetical studies 
with the same. But following the succession of thought from chap. i. 11, we would rather 
find in ita Ohristian Philosophy of Universal History (comp. Baur, Paulus, p. 657).” By the 
latter construction, however, the christological dpy7, as well as the eschatological reAos, would 
receive too little attention. The soteriology is certainly pictured forth with its opposite, 
ponerology, in the most comprehensive way ; and both heathendom and Judaism are described 
under a point of view which comprehends them both. OxsHavsEn is of the opinion that 
LUTHER commented only on the Epistle to the Galatians, because the relation between the law 
and the gospel are treated exclusively in it, and because he would avoid discussion on the 
mysterious doctrine of predestination (Rom. ix. ff.). But LUTHER certainly expressed himself 
pointedly enongh elsewhere on predestination. [De servo arbitrio, against Erasmus.] The 
Epistle to the Galatians lay nearer to his purpose, because this Epistle brings out the doctrine 
of justification by faith in the strongest and clearest contrast to the false justification by 
works. Krom LUTHER’s own preface to the Epistle to the Romans we learn how highly he 
appreciated that Epistle. On the importance of the Epistle for the Church in its inclination 
to legalism. and in its relation to the personal experience of Paul, and on its difficulties, see 
OLSHAUSRN, p. 54 ff. 

(S. T Coueripes, in his Table-Talk (June 15, 1838), calls 8t. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
“the most profound work in existence,” and says: “The only fit commentator on Paul was 
Lutraxe—not by any means such a gentleman as the Apostle, but almost as great a genius.”~- 
P al 


§ 7. THE CONTENTS AND DIVISION. 


A. The Contents. 


The Epistle to the Romans—in its sixteen chapters the most comprehensive of the Paulin 
Epistles—unites most intimately the character of a dogmatic epistle of instruction with the 
character of an ecclesiastical address in a specific, personal relation. Proceeding from the 
standpoint of his apostleship to the Gentiles, and after a satisfactory conclusion of his 
apostolic lab>ra in the East, the Apostle designs to prepare the Christian church in Rome te 
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be the centre and starting-point of labors reaching to the farthest West (Spain). His work ia 
the West should be universal, not merely as it united the West and East in Christ, but also as 
it constituted in Rome the peculiar type for the united church of Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians. The Apostle to the heathen is, in his consciousness, perfectly ripened into 
the apostle for the nations; and in this sense he intends to clothe the church at Rome with 
the prestige of a church of the nations, which he might regard as of his own institution, and 
make use of as the home of his universal activity. 

To this purpose, the change of the Roman church from uncertain authority inte a fixed 
institution of Pauline authority, corresponds the universal soteriological doctrine of the 
Epistle, as related to the universal ecclesiastical call of Paul. All men, viewed under the 
antagonism of Jews and heathen, are, in consequence of the prostitution of the living Divine 
glory, regarded as sinners, destitute of righteousness and merit before God ; and all men have 
a common mercy-seat for pardon in Christ; all should pass from the old life of death in sin, 
or in the flesh and under the law, to the new life in Christ, in the spirit and in liberty; all 
were included under the judgment of unbelief, and all should experience Divine compassion. 
On this dogmatic foundation the church at Rome should be completely based; and in accord- 
ance therewith, it should regulate its internal relation between Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians, as well as its external relation to the world; but it must also, in accordance with 
this principle, perceive that ita call as the central city of the Western Church can only be 
actualized by first acknowledging the call of Paul, and committing iteelf to him, as a point 
of departure in his universal work. 

This Epistle has a unique character in relation to the Apostle, since he wrote it to a 
church which he had not established, and had not even once visited. But the anomalous char- 
acter of this fact may be thus explained: The church was, on one hand, still perfectly vacant 
from all apostolical authority, and it was thus far not yet fully organized as a church; and, 
on the other hand, it was not only naturally related to the Apostle to the Gentiles as the 
church of the world’s metropolis, but had been long previously visited by him in spirit, and 
was accordingly taken possession of by his pupils and assistants as his sphere of labor (see 
chap. xvi.). The case was similar with the Epistle to the Colossians, though the Apostle 
may be regarded as the indirect founder of this church (by Epaphras). 

In its dogmatic aspect, the Epistle to the Romans possesses a decidedly sotertological char- 
acter. As to its form, it resembles, in its cautious tone, the Epistle to the Galatians; for the 
Apostle probes the former church, and asks whether it be already his church ? and of the 
latter, he asks whether it stil? be his church ? (Rom. xv. 15, 16 ; Gal. iv. 19, 20). 

[The Epistle to the Romans, and that to the Galatians, treat of the same theme, viz., 
justification by free grace through faith in Christ, or rather, the deeper and broader doctrine 
of a personal life-union of the believer with Ohrist ; but the latter is apologetic and polemic 
against the Judaizing peeudo-aposties, who labored to undermine Paul’s authority, and to 
enforce the yoke of legalism upon a church of his own planting; while the former, written to 
strangers, opposes no particular class of men, but only the corrupt tendencies of the human 
heart. Both supplement each other, and constitute the grand charter of evangelical freedom 
in Christ.—P. 8.] 

The Epistle to the Romans has this in common with the Epistle to the Ephesians, that it 
shows how salvation in Christ transforms Gentiles and Jews into one Church of God; but in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians he establishes this unity on the christological principle, while in 
the Epistle to the Romans, it is effected by the soteriology. The relation of the Romans to 
the Colossians is similar to the one just described. [But with this difference, that the christo- 
logical element prevails in the Epistle to the Colossians, the ecclesiological in that to the 
Ephesians.—P. 8.] 

In its ecclesiastical and practical character the Epistle to the Romans resembles those to 
the Corinthians. But in the former case the Apostle has yet to establish an authority and 

nstitution, while m the latter he has to maintain them. 

In the section fiom enap. 1x. w m., this Epistle approaches the eschatological contents of 
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the Epistles to the Thessalonians. The greetings in chap. xvi. remind us of the Epistle to the 
Philippians; the practical portion reminds us of the Pastoral Epistles. 

In this Epistle the idea of piety or of righteousness, as a living worship of God, is peculiarly 
prominent; perhaps produced by the decided predominance of the practical element in the 
Roman conception of cultus, The fall of man commenced with the great peccatum omissimis : 
Men, regardless of the natural revelation of God, forsook the living worship and praise of Go€ 

chap. i. 21). Therefore the development of corruption among the heathen is shown in an 

xternal symbolism, which more and more sinks into a mythical idolatry, and results in a 
growing perversion and decay of morals (chap. i, 22-82) ; but among the Jews, in the fearful 
caricature into which even its religious zeal is turned by its fleshly fanaticism (chap. iti. 
17-24). Therefore is salvation for faith represented by the mercy-seat in the Holy of Holies 
(chap. iii. 25), and faith is a priestly free access to grace (chap. v. 2), which converts the 
whole subsequent life of the Ohristian into a song of praise (vers. 8-11). Therefore the crown 
of the new life is a revelation of the glory of the children of God, which is guaranteed by the 
spirit of prayer on the part of the faithful (chap. viii.). Therefore, finally, must the economi- 
cally limited judgment of God on Israel, and the whole economy of salvation in reference to 
the dark history of the world, contribute to the glory of God (chap. xi. 86). The new life is 
consequently represented as the direct contrast to the fall of man. As the living service of 
God ceased with the latter, so now is the true spiritual service of God restored in the lives of 
Christians, since they dedicate their bodies as living sacrifices to God (chap. xii. 1 ff). The 
temporal authority (chap. xiii. 1 ff) stands in a subservient (ver. 4) and liturgical (ver. 6) 
relation to the living divine service of Ohristians. In its great moral significance, which also 
requires a moral and free recognition (ver. 5), it is unconsciously subject to the highest aim 
and goal of human history—the glory of God through Christ. The Church must be con- 
formed to this glory; it must be an instrument for the object that all nations should praise 
God (chap. xv. 11). The Epistle is directed to this end: it is a priestly work to make the 
heathen an acceptable offering of God (chap. xv. 16). It finally corresponds to this concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God as a restored and real worship, that the Apostle concludes with a 
liturgical doxology, in which faith in the promises and announcements of the gospel responds 
to the living God of revelation with an eternal Amen (chap. xvi. 25-27)—a passage which 
may be explained by a comparison with 1 Cor. xiv. 16; 2 Cor. i. 20; Heb. xii. 22; xiii. 15; 
Rev. iv. 10. 

The church at Rome must, therefore, in accordance with ite call, become a focus for the 
restoration of the living, real, and universal worship of God by the nations, as the institution 
of Paul, the universal Apostle of the nations, It must become the point of departure of the 
Church of the Western nations, in the sense in which the word catholic had been originally 
used ; that is, in harmony with the religious and moral necessities of humanity, in harmony 
with the moral significance and mission of the state, in harmony with the free as well as with 
the anxious consciences of the faithful on the basis of justification by faith without the works 
of the law. 


B. The Arrangement. 
THE INTRODUCTION AND FUNDAMENTAL THEME, 


The apostolate of Paul appointed for the glory of the name of God by means of the 
gospel of Christ, and of the revelation of the justice of God for faith throughout the whole 
world, among Jews and Gentiles, chap. i. 1-17. 


ot Section.—The inscription and greeting. The Apostle; his call; his apostolic office; his 
greeting of the saints in Rome, vers. 1-7. 
9d Section.—The point of connection. The fame of the faith of the Christians at Rome in all 
the world; and his desire and purpose to come to them to announce the gospel to them 
vers, 8-15. 
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3d Section.—The fundamental theme. The joyful readiness of the Apostle to proclaim th: 
gospel of Christ, since it is the power of God to save Jews and Gentiles—as a revelation o! 
the righteousness of God by and for faith, vers. 16, 17. 


Part Forst. 


The doctrine of righteousness by faith, as the restoration of the true worship of God chap, 
4 19-chap. xi. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Sin and grace in their first antagonism. The real appearance of corruption and salvation 
Righteousness by faith. The wrath of God on all injustice of men; that is, the actual cor 
ruption of the world in its growth for death hastened by the judgment of God; and the 
antagonistic justification of sinners by the propitiation or pardon in Christ, through faith 
chap. i. 18-v. 11. 


1st Section—The beginning of all real corruption in the world, and of the Gentiles in par- 
ticular, and God's judgment on the same ; the neglect of the general revelation of God by 
the creation, in the omission of the real worship of God by praise and thanksgiving, chap. 
i, 18-21. 

2d Section—The development of heathen corruption under the judicial abandonment on 
God’s side (the withdrawal of His Spirit). From symbolism to the worship of images 
and beasts; from theoretical to practical corruption; from natural sins to unnatural and 
abominable ones, to the development of all vices and crimes, to the demoniacal lust for 
sin, and to evil maxims themselves, chap. i. 22-32. 

8d Section.—Transition from the corruption of the Gentiles to the corruption of the Jews. 
The genuine Jews. The higher universal antagonism above the antagonism of heathendom and 
Judaism: striving and opposing men. The universality of corruption, and, with the uni- 
versality of guilt, the worst corruption: judging the neighbor. The guilt of this uncharita- 
ble judgment is intensified by the continuance of a general antagonism of pious, striving 
men, and of stiff-necked enemies of the truth throughout the world, within the general 
corruption, over against the righteous and impartial government of God; this, too, by 
virtue of the continuance of God’s general legislation in the conscience. The revelation 
of the antagonism of Gentiles true to the law, and of Jews who despised the law on the 
day of the proclamation of the gospel, chap. 1i. 1-16. 

bth Section.— The real Jews. The increased corruption of the Jew in his false zeal for the law 
(a counterpart of the corruption of the heathen in his symbolism). The fanatical and 
wicked method of the Jews in handling the law with legal pride, and of corrupting it by 
false application and unfaithfulness, an occasion for defaming the name of God among the 
heathen, chap. ii. 17-24. 

oth Section.—The use of circumcision: an adjustment of the need of salvation by the knowl- 
edge of sin. The circumcision which becomes the foreskin, end the foreskin which be 
comes circumcision ; or, the external Jew can possibly become an internal Gentile, while the 
external Gentile can become an internal Jew. It is not the dead possession of the law, but 
fidelity to the law, that is of use. It does not produce a pride of the law, but knowledge 
of sin—that is, of the necessity of salvation. The advantage of circumcision consiste 
herein: that to the Jews are committed those declarations of God, that law, by which al: 
men are represented under the penalty of sin. Sin represented us acknowledged guilt over 
against the law, chap. ii. 25-ii1. 20. 

St7, Section.—The revelation of God’s righteousness without the law by faith in Christ, for al! 
sinners without distinction, by the representation of Christ as the Mediator (Propitiator) - 
the righteousness of God as justifying righteousness, chap. iii. 21-26. 

% Section.—The abrogation of the vain glory (or self-praise) of man by the Jaw of faith 


x 
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Justification by faith without the works of the law. First proof from experience: God ir 
the God of the heathen as ‘well as of the Jews; which fact is shown by the faith of the 
Gentiles, as well as by the true renewal of the law by faith, vers. 27-81. 

8th Section.—Second proof of the righteousness by faith: from the Scriptures, and this from 
the history of the faith of Abraham, the ancestor of the Jews themselves. Abraham is the 
father of faith to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews, because he had been justified in the 
foreskin as a heathen, and because he had received circumcision as a seal of justification by 
faith. David is also a witness of righteousness by faith. Abraham in his faith in the 
word of the personal God of revelation, and especially in the promise of Isaac, a type of 
all believers in the miracle of the resurrection of Christ, chap. iv. . 

8th Section.—The fruit of justification. Peace with God and the development of new life to 
the fulfilment of Christian hope. The new worship of God by the Christians. They have 
tree access to grace in the Most Holy. Therefore they boast of their hope in the glory of 
God ; and glory even in the afflictions they suffer, by which this hope is perfected. The 
love of God in Christ as the guaranty of the realization of Christian hope. Christ’s death 
our reconciliation : Christ’s life our blessedness. Its bloom: the joyous glorying that God 
is our God, chap v. 1-11. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


Sin and grace in their second antagonism (as in their second power), according to their 
operations in human nature and in nature generally. The sinful corruption of the world 
proceeding from Adam and made the common inheritance of man; and the life of Christ as 
the internal vital principle of the new birth for new life in single believers, in all humanity, 
and in the whole created world. The principle of death in sin, and the principle of the new - 
life ; as well as the glorification of all nature in righteousness, chap. v. 12-viii. 39. 


1st Section —The sin of Adam as the mighty principle of death, and the grace of God mm 
Christ as the mightier principle of the new life in individual human nature, and in whole 
humanity. The law as the medium of the completed consciousness of sin and guilt, chap. 
v. 12-21. 

2d Section.—Call to the new life in grace. The contradiction between sin and grace. The 
vocation of the Christians to new life, since they, by baptism in the death of Christ, are 
changed from the sphere of sin and death into the sphere of righteousness and life, chap. 
vi. 1-11. 

Bd Section.—The essential emancipation and actual departure of Christians from the service 
of sin unto death into the service of righteousness unto life, by virtue of the death of 
Christ. Believers should live in the consciousness that they are dead to sin, vers, 12-28. 

4th Section.—The essential transfer and actual transition of Christians from the service of the 
letter under the law to the service of the Spirit under grace, by virtue of the death of 
Christ. Believers should live in the consciousness that they (by the law) are dead to the 
law, chap. vii. 1-6. 

5th Section—The law in its holy appointment to lead over, by the feeling of death, to new life 
in grace, The development of the law from the exterior to the internal. The experience 
of Paul a life-picture of the battle under the law as the transition from the old life in the 
law to the new life in faith, vers. 7-25. 

Sth Section—The Christian life, or life in Christ as the new life according to the law of the 
Spirit, as walking in the Spirit. The fulfilment and exaltation of the law to be the law of 
the Spirit in Christ. The law of the Spirit as principle of the new life of adoption, and 
of the exaltation of the faithful and of humanity to the liberation and glorification of the 
creature, to the new world of life in love, chap. viii. 

a. The Spirit as the Mediator of the atonement and witness of adoption, vers. 1-16. 
b. The Spirit a surety of the inheritance of future glory. (1.) The subjective certainty 
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of future perfection, or the spiritualization and glorification of Christian life, vers 
17-27. (2.) The objective certainty of future perfection in glory, vers. 28-89. 


THIRD DIVISION. 


Bin and grace in their third antagonism (in their third power). The hardness of heart and 
‘the economical judgment on hardness of heart (the historical curse on sin), and the turning 
of the judgment to the rescue by the power of Divine sympathy at the progress of universal 
history. The historical development of sin to the execution of the judgment, and the revela- 
tion of salvation in demonstration of mercy. The intimate connection of God's acts of 
judgment and rescue; the latter being conditioned by the former, chaps. ix.—xi. 


let Section.—The dark mystery of the judgment of God in Israel, and ita solution, chap. ix. 
a. The painful contrast of the misery of the Jews in opposition to the portrayed hap- 
piness of the Christians, who, for the most part, came from the Gentiles. The sorrow 
of the Apostle at the evident failure of the destiny of his people, chap. ix. 1-5. 
b. The ecstasy of the Apostle in the thought that the promise of God would neverthe 
less hold good for Israel. The proofs therefor, chap. ix. 6-388. 
2d Section.—More decided explanation of the mysterious fact: The unbelief of Israel. The 
faith of the Gentiles, already foretold in the Old Testament, chap. x. 
a. The fact is no fatalistic destiny, vers. 1, 2. 
b. It rests rather on the antagonism between the self-righteousness as the supposed 
righteousness from the law, and the righteousness which is by faith, vers. 8-5. 
e. The righteousness by faith, although proceeding from Israel, is nevertheless, accord- 
ing to Old Testament prophecy, accessible to all men because of its nature. Proof: 
The unbelief of the Jews as well as the faith of the heathen is foretold already in 
the Old Testament, vers, 6-21. 
8d Section.—The concluding gracious solution of the mystery, or the turning of judgment to 
the rescue of Israel. The judgment of God on Israel is not a judgment of reprobation. 
God’s economy of salvation in His Providence over the chosen of Israel and of the multi- 
tude—Jews and Gentilese—over the intertwining of judgment and rescue, by which all 
Israel should come, through the fulness of the Gentiles, to faith and happiness. The 
universality of judgment and compassion. Doxology, chap. xi. 
a. Israel is not rejected ; the elect (the kernel) are saved, vers. 1-6. 
b. The hardening of the hearts of the remainder becomes a condition for the conversion 
of the Gentiles, vers. 7-11. 
c. On the other hand, the conversion of the Gentiles became also a means for the con- 
version of Israel, vers. 11-18. 
ad, The fact itself is a conditional one. The Gentiles can yet individually become 
unbelieving, and the Jews, on the other hand, believing, vers, 19-24. 
6, The last word, or the mystery of Divine Providence in its economy of salvation. 
All will contribute to the glory of God, vers. 25-86. 


Part Second, 


The practical theme: The vocation of the Roman Christians, on the ground of thew 
accomplished salvation or of the mercy of God (which will be extended to all) to represent 
the living worship of God in the consummation of the real burnt offering, and to constitute a 
universal Christian church-life for the realization of the call of all nations to praise and 
glorify God; so that they may also acknowledge and maintain the universal call of the 
Apostle. The recommendation of his companions, assistants, and friends, in the sending of 
his greetings t- them for the purpose of the true development of the Church, and as a co.m 
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terpart, his warning against Judaizing or paganizing errorista. Greetings, invocation of 
blessings, chap. xii. 1-xvi. 27. 


FIRST DIVISION. 
The cel of the Roman Ohristians to a universal Ohristian deportment, chap. xii. 1-xv. 18. 


lst Section.—The practical theme, vers. 1,2. The proper conduct of the Christians toward 
the community of the brethren for the establishment of a harmonious church life, chap. 
xii. 1-8. 

2d Section.—The true conduct of the Christians in all personal relations. For their own life, 
toward the brethren, toward everybody, and even toward enemies, chap. xii. 9-21. 

8a Section.—Christian universalism (Roman Catholicism in Paul’s sense) in the proper conduct 
toward those in authority (the heathen state), which also possesses an official and liturgical 
service in the household of God. The object and aim of government, chap. xiii. 1-6. 

4th Section.—Proper conduct toward the world in general. Legal fellowship with the world. 
The recognition of the rights of the world in the justice and also in the strength of the 
love of our neighbor. The separation from the ungodly nature of the old world (the dark 
character of heathendom). The universality and its sanctification by the true separation, 
vers, 7-14. 

Sth Section.—The true practice of the living worship of God in the management and adjust- 
ment of the differences between the weak or perplexed (the slaves of the law) and the 
strong (inclined to disregard, and Antinomian transgression in freedom). The Ohristian 
universality of social life (to take and give no offence), chap. xiv. 1—xv. 4. 

a. Reciprocal regard, forbearance, and recognition between the weak and the strong. 
Special warning against giving offence to the weak, chap. xiv. 1-18. 

b. Of giving offence, and despising forbearance to the weak, chap. xiv. 18-xvi. 

c. Reciprocal edification in self-denial after the example of Christ, chap. xv. 2-4. 

6th Section.— Admonition to the harmony of all the members of the congregation to the praise 
of God on the ground of the grace of God, in which Christ has accepted Jews and Gentiles, 
Reference to the vocation of all nations to praise God even according to the Old Testa- 
ment, and encouragement of the Roman Christians to an unbounded hope in this relation, 
in agreement with their call, chap. xv. 5-13. 


SBOOND DIVISION. 


The call of the Apostle to a universal apostleship, and his consequent relation to the 
Roman church, as the point of departure for the universal apostleship in the West, chap. xv. 
14-83. 


a. The Apostle declares, almost apologizingly, that his writing to the Romans was the 
result of his call to make the heathen in priestly operation an acceptable offering to 
God; and he gives information on the general completion of his work in the East 
(to Illyria), and the results of the same, vers, 14-19. 

6, His principle not to invade the sphere of others (a conduct opposite to that of all 
sect-makers). The consequent impediment to come directly to Rome, where Chris- 
tian congregations already existed. Nevertheless, his desire to labor for them, which 
was in harmony with his call. His hesitation not being completely removed, he 
describes his anticipated visit to Rome as a temporary stay for the better prosecu. 
tion of his journey through Rome to Spain; that is, to the limits of the West, 
without doubt in expectation that the church will welcome him and commit itself 
to his direction, vers. 20-24. 

é, His last hindrance from his journey to Rome. Thu mention of the collections, a 
proof of his love to the believing Israelites, an expression of the proper conduct of 
Gentile Christians to Jewish Christians. Anotber announcement of his ‘ourney 
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through Rome and of his visit in the spirit of apostolical refinement. Foreboding 
reference to the animosity of the unfaithful in Judea, and a request for prayer that 
he might be permitted to accomplish his purpose of coming to them, vers. 23-83. 


THIRD DIVISION. 


The recommendation of his predecessors, companions, and assistants, in a succession of 
greetings, united with a warning against separatistic heretics (Jews and Gentiles), who could 
hinder and even destroy Rome’s destiny and his apostolic mission. Yet the God of peace will 
shortly bruise Satan under their feet. Invocation of blessing, chap. xvi. 1-20. 

a, The deaconess Phebe, vers. 1, 2. 
b. The greetings, vers. 8-16. The warning, and the invocation of blessing, vers. 17-20. 


CONCLUSION. 


The greetings of the Pauline circle to the church at Rome, and the invocation of blessings 
by Paul himself. His doxological sealing of the gospel of the justifying grace of God in 
Christ for all nations, vers. 21-27. 

a, The greetings. 

b. The doxological sealing of the gospel for eternity in accordance with the fanda- 
mental devotional thought of his Epistle. The Amen of the Church through Christ, 
as the response to the gospel of Christ, vers. 26-27. 

Now to Him that is of power (in the gospel) to stablish you 

According to my gospel, etc. 

According to the revelation of the mystery, etc. 

According to the commandment of the everlasting God, 

To God only wise, 

Be glory through Jesus Christ 

For ever! Amen! 


APPENDIX.—Tasiz ory Prricores, on Scriprure Lessons FoR THE YEAR, IN THE EpistLE To THE 


Romans, 
ly AVENE i isis cans cwedia du’ Rom. xiii. 11-14. 4th Sunday after Trinity..... Rom. viii. 18-28. 
Be; eaeeetie dioceses Rom. xv. 4-13. (Visitation of Mary.) Rom. xii. 9-16. 
let Sunday after Epiphany... Rom. xii. 1-6. 6th Sunday after Trinity..... Rom. vi. 3-11, 
a « ae ‘6 .... Rom. xii. 7-16. 7th “« ss “ .ee. Bom. vi. 19-28, 
sa“ a ss... Rom. xii. 17-21. 8th “ “ se Rom. viii, 12-17. 
4th ‘“ “ s .... Rom. xiii. 8-10. 7th =‘ 6s “ ..-. Rom, fii. 21-25. 
Tet y os dewcncisccssxewdsiens Rom. xi. 33-36. 


§ 8. LITERATURE ON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS.* 


See the foregoing catalogues of Pauline literature in general. Also the catalogues in 
LILIENTHAL'S Bibl, Archivarius, p. 247 ff., where there is a rich catalogue of the older works 
on single passages of the Epistle; Fuarmann’s Handbuch der theol. Literatur, ii. p. 326; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, vol. i. p. 255 ff. ; ii. p. 121; Supplement, p. 89; Dawnz, 
in his Universalworterbuch der theol. Literatur, p. 846, and in the supplementary number, p. 
9>, who gives an extensive catalogue of literature, not only to the entire Epistle, but on 
single divisions and chapters; GuERICKE, Neu-testamentliche Isagogik [8d ed., 1868, pp. 27¢ 
and 809]; Reuss [History of the Holy Scriptures of the Now Testament, 4th ed., 1864, p. ¢8] , 
Rercue [Commentary on the Romans, 1888, vol. i.] p. 95 ff. [Comp. the catalogue of English 
works on all the Epistles, and on the separate portions of the same, in Dariine, Oyolopadte 
Dibliographica (subject : Holy Scriptures), London, 1859.] 


* (In the original, thie section is § 7, and precedes the one on the Contents and Division.—P. 8.) 
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CoMMENTARIES.—THOLUCK enumerates, p. 26 ff., as expositors : * 

1. Among the Church fathers: OrteEN [{251, only in the mutilated Latin version o1 
Rorinus, Orie. Opera, ed. Delarue, tom. iv.—P. 8.], Curysostom (1405, Homil. xzaii. in ep. 
ad Rom. Opera, ed. Bened. tom. ix., an English translation in the Ozford Library of the 
Fathers, vols. vii., 1841], Tukoporret (+457, Comment. in ep. ad Rom.], THEODORE OF 
dopsvestia [t429, Fragments, collected by Frrep. Frirzscae, in Theod. Mops. in N. T 
Comm., 1847], THkopay act [eleventh century], CixumMentrus [tenth century], Greek scholi 
ast of the Moskow Codd. in Matthai [and in J. A. Cramer’s Catena in 8. Pauli ep. ad Rom., 
Oxon. 1844]. Among the Latin fathers: Ava@usTrne [t430],t PELAacius,t Hmarrus (the 
AMBROSIASTER).§ 

2. Expositors of the Middle Ages: Herveus [middle of the twelfth century], Hugo or 
Sr. Victor [t1141], ApaLarp [t1142], Taomas Aquinas [f1274, ignorant of Greek, but very 
profonnd and acute]. 

3. Roman Catholic expositors since the Reformation: Erasmus [t1586], W. Este (t1618], 

*-@ number of Jesuit expositors, among whom Ben. Justinian [1612], CoRNELIUS A LAPIDE 
(1614, 14th ed., Lugd. 1683], Caumet [+1757], are prominent. For later ones, see below. 

4, Protestant expositors down to the beginning of the seventeenth century : 

a. REFORMED (Calvinistic) commentators: CaLvin [new ed., Halle, 1831], “a model of 
simple and precise exposition” (German translation by E. W. KrumMacHER and L. BEN- 
DER, Frankfurt-am-Main, 18387),| Beza [4th ed., 1598], Zwrneut [ Opera, tom. iii.], PELLI- 
canus, BULLINGER [1587], Bucer [1586], Arxetrus [1608], Pareus [1608], Priscator 
[1601]. 

6. Lutherans: LuTwsr (his celebrated Preface to the Epistie to the Romans), MELANCH- 
THON (Annotationes, 1522; Commentarii, 1532), BucENHAGEN, BRENZ, CAMERARIUS, HunN- 
NIUS, BALDUIN. 

5. Protestant expositors to the middle of the eighteenth century : 

Reformed: Drusros [f1612], De Drev [{1642], Hemsrus [11655], the two CaPELuus, 
Hammon [1653], CLERIcus [1698], Coccerus [+1669], (very prominent). 


* (The dates and editions are added by the American editor.) 

t [Sr. Avaustnrg has only commented on the first eeven verses of the Epistle to the Romans, in his Inchoata expositie 
ep. ad Rom. Opera, ed. Bened., tom. iii. p. 926 sqq., and on rome select passages, in expos, quarundam propositionum ex ep. 
ad Rom., !/. c., p. 903 eqq. It is a remarkable fnct that Aveustine, who, of all tke fathers, came nearest the Protes- 
ta:.t evangelical doctrines of sin and grace as taught by St. Panl, held casentially the Roman Catholic view of justifica- 
tion as being identical with sanctification, while his antagonist, Priaaivs, like the Reformers, explained Paul’s justi- 
fication as a forensic act that consists in the remission of sins. Comp. my History of the Christian Church, vol. iii. p. 
812, 845. In his anti-Pelagian writings, Avucustixgs makes frequent use of the Epistle to the Romans, and the other 
Pauline Epistles, which cuntributed much to his conversion. But he was a profound theologian rather than a learned 
commentator, and had a very imperfect knowledge of the Greek, and no knowledge whatever of the Hebrew. Upon the 
whole, the Epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians in their true genius and import remained a sealed book to the 
Church at large till the Reformation of the sixteenth century. The sense of the Scriptures unfolds itself gradually to 
the mind of the Church, and every book has its age in which ite peculiar power is felt in the life, and brought out in 
the knowledge and exposition of congenial divines more clearly and forcibly than ever before.—P. 8.] 

t [The commentary of the heretical PeLacrvus on the Pauline Epistles is brief and superficial, but betrays no mean 
talent for plain, popular, and practical common-sense exposition of the Scriptures. By a singular irony of history, the 
commentaries, together with some other writings of Psiaerus in which he develops his heretical system (the Epistola ad 
Demetriadem, and his Hbelius fidei addreased to Pope Innocent I.), have been preserved as supposed works of his bitter 
antagonist, St. Jznome (in the eleventh tome of Vallarsi’s edition ; comp. my Church Hist., ii. p. 791 and p. 985). The 
cozameutaries, however, have undergone some emendations by the hand of Cassiodorus (comp. Oass., De institut. divin. 
tter., c. 8).—P. 8.) 

§ [The commentary of AmprostasTER, so called, or Parvpo-Amsrosius, on the Pauline Epistles, is incorporated m 
the works of Aupnoss, and is generally ascribed to a Roman deacon, Hitary, of the fourth century (about 880). .\ugus- 
time refere co it twice under this name, Contra duas Epp. Pelag. iv. 7, Opera, x. p. 472. AmsnosiasTer exhibits some 
talent for historical exposition (like Pztaervs), but is obecure and inconsistent. Upon the whole the patristic exegeale 
was not grammatical and historical, but dogmatioal and practical.—P. 8.) 

i (English translation of Carvnr on the Romans, by Curmrorrern Rospsx1, F. Sresox, am. Jonx Owen. Edint 
Galvin Transl. Soc., 1844 and 1649.—P. 8.] 

3 (Muyznr (Preface to the 4th ed. of his Com.) calls Mznancurnon’s ‘“‘ Enarratio” of 1556, “his ripest exegetios 
fruit.” The “ Commentaries” of MELancuTHON appeared aleo in 1640, and in a new edition by Nroxmz in 1861. Lanes 
SoDowing Tuo.vcs, refors to older editions.—P. 8.) 
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Lutherans of the seventeenth century: Erasmus Scumip [t1687], Canrxtus [Posthumous 
Lectures, 1664], Catovrus [t1688, author of the Didlia Illustrata, 1672, against Grorros] 
SPENER [+1705], Cunist. Wour [Oura Phililogica et Critica, 1782], BENGEL's Gnomon N, T. 
(1742); “on account of its great worth, lately edited several times, both in the original Latin, 
and in German and English translations.” )* 

Arminians: Grotius [Annotationes in Noo. Test., 1645], Liusorcn [ft1712], Tun- 
RETINE ({1787], (numbered by THOLUOK in this school, though perhape unjustly), WEeTsTEm 
(in his edition of the Greek Testament, with parallel passagess from the classical authors, 
1751). 

Socinians: Crew [11688], Scaticutine [11661], Przrzov. 

6. Evangelical expositors, from the middle of the eighteenth century down to the present 
time : 

Period of transition: Hmumann [t1764], Mosnem [t1770], Jon. Bans. Carpzov (“ the 
fourth of this name,” 1758), Morus [(t1794], Curistian Scamp [T1774]; above all, SzrmiEzr 
[1791]. Korps [8d ed., 1824] also belongs here. ; 

Latest period : THoLucK (1st ed., 1824),t FLatr [1825], StmnersEn (Danish, 1829), Kier 
[Roman Catholic, 1830], BeneckE [1881], RioxErt [2d ed., 1889], Pauius, Moszs Stuart 
{Andover, Mass., 1882], Cuartes Hoper [Princeton, New Jersey, 1885], Reicue [1884], 
KOLLNER [1884], GLOCKLER [1834], OLeHavsEN [2d ed., 1840, English translation, Edinburgh 
and New York, 1860], Dz Werre [4th ed., 1847], SrenezL [Roman Catholic, 1836], 
FRriTzscHE [8 vols., in Latin, 188648, very thorough and critical], H. A. W. Mryver,} 
OLTRAMARE (French), NIELSEN (Danish, in German by MicHELSEN), [1843], BaumcaRTEn- 
Crugivus [1844], RerromMayerR [Roman Catholic, Regensb., 1845], A. L. G. Krgean [Leipzig, 
1849], ADALB. MarerR (Roman Catholic), Parzpr: [a strict Lutheran, 1848, 2d ed., revised, 
1856 ; 8d ed., 1867]. 

On the merits of the most important later commentators, see THoLUCK, pp. 82, 88.— 
{FrrrzscHe and MEYER are the best philological commentators; DE Werte excels in power 
of condensation and good taste; THoLUCK, OLSHAUSEN, PHILIP, and Hopes in doctrinal 
exposition.—P. §.] 

This catalogue may be enlarged, among others, by the following commentaries: Brsrmve 
(Rom. Cath.), Der Brief an die Romer, 20d ed., Minster; BERLEN (Rom. Cath.), Commentariua 
in Ep. St. Paul ad Romanos, Lovani, 1854 ; ‘VINEE, De Brief ean den Apostel Paulus an don 
Romainen, 2d ed., Utrecht, 1860; Mmrnrine, Der Brief Pauli an die Romer, Stettin, 1859; 
Scuott, Der Rémerbrief, seinem Hndzweck und Gedankengang nach ausgelegt, Erlangen, 1858 ; 
Van HENGEL, Interpretatio Hpistole Pauli ad Romanos, Leyden und Leipzig, 1 vol. 1854; 
2d vol., 1859; Haupann, Auslegung des Briefes an die Romer, mit Bemerkungen iiber die Com- 
mentare Macknight’s, Stuarts, und Tholuck’s, from the English, Hamburg, 1839-43; Umsrert, 
Der Brief an die Romer, auf dem Grunde des Alten Testaments ausgelegt, Gotha, 1856. [H. 
EWALp, Die Sendschreiben des Ap. Paulus iibers. und erkl., Gdtt. 1857.—P. 8.] 

THEOLOGICAL-EXEGETICAL MONOGRAPHS ON THE EPISTLE TO THE Romans.—See Revss, 
p. 95; Jiaer, Der Lehrgchalt des Romerbriefz, Tib. 18384; WinzEr, Adnotatt. ad loca quadam 
Epist. P. ad Rom., Leipzig, 1885; E. G. Brenern, Rom. ii. 11-16, Tab.; MicHE sen, De 
Pauli ad Rom. Hp. duobus primis capitibus, Libeck, 1885; Marrutas, The Third Chapter of 


® (Tmo.vox (p. 31) says of Buneut's Gnomon, that it was prepared with the devotion of an enthusiastic lover, whose 
searching eye noticed and admired even the most unseemly feature of the beloved, and carried out with a precision whick 
aveighed even the smallest particle.—P. 8.] 

t [The first edition of Taotvcx’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, which appeared in 1824, when the 
euthor was but twenty-five years of age, created quite an epoch in the exegetical literature of Germany, by breaking the 
way for a return to a reverent treatment of the New Testament as the revealed word of God, and by reopening the 
exegetical treasures of the fathers and reformers. In the subsequent editions it has been repeatedly rewritten and 
gained in ripe scholarship. The last edition is the fifth, Halle, 1856. Betweer the first and the fifth edition, about forty 
sommentaries on the same Epistle have made their appearance. An English translation of Tao.vucx by the Rev. Rozer? 
Munstus was published in London, 1842, 2 vols.; but this is superseded by the later editions of the original.—P. 8.) 

3 (Fourth edition, 1865, improved and enlarged (by thirty pages). Dr. Lanex has used the third, which appeared 
wm 1850. The American editor has throughout compared the last edition of this important work.—P. 8.) 
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Bomans, Cassel, 1857; SuyLer, Dissort. Kreg. in Ep. P. ad Rom.,c. IV., Halle, 1824; Grup 
on Ohap. V. 1-11, Amsterd., 1855; R. RoraE, Newer Versuch einer Auslegung der : 
Stelle, Rim. V. 12-21, Wittenberg, 1886; Manaoup, Heeget. Versuch iber Rom. V. 11-21, 
Erfurt, 1841; Kivcrran, Zeaminatur novissima Bretechneiders de loco Rom. V. 12 sententia, 
Dresden 1884; Huamnuontz, Disp. de Cap. VI. Ep. P. ad Rom., Utrecht, 1821; Kon 
BRiaeE, Das sicbente Kap., etc., Leyden, 1840; Fiscumr, Ad loc. Rom. VIII. 18-84, Wit- 
tenberg, 1806; Grau, De vocabulo criots Rom. VIII. 19 commentatio, Leipzig, 1812 ; Re1cHe, 
‘De natura gemebunda, Rom. VII. 19, Gottingen, 1880-82; Ganon, Rom. VIL. 28-30, 
Helsingfors, 1884; Brox, Versuch eimer ‘pnoumatiach-hormeneubischen Entwickelung des IX. Kap., 
Stuttgart, 1889; Ranrrr, Deutliche Hrklarung des IX.-XI. Kap. der Epistel Pauli an dia 
Rémer, Leipzig, 1750; E. Krumaacunr, Das Dogma von der Gnadenwahl (nebst Auslegung des 
IX.-XI, Kap.), Duisburg, 1856; on the same chapters, STEUDEL, in the Tibinger Zeitechrift, . 
1886, i. ; Baws, in the same, iii. Havssmat, in Pext’s Mitarbeiten, 1888, iii.; Myr, in the 
same ; Howmann, Schriftheweis, i. p. 212 [in the 2d edition, vol. 1. p. 288 f—P. 8.]; Borer, 
De parte Epist. ad Romanos parenetica, Leyden, 1840; Pum. Sonarr, Dae nounte Kapitel des 
@ ibersctat und erklart, Mercersburg, 1852 (in Scuarr’s Kirchenfreund, vol. v. p. 
$78 ff, and p. 414 ff.); Wancemann, Der Brief an die Romer nach Wortlaut und Gedanken- 
gang, Berlin, 1866; [W. Manaop, Der Romerbrie/, und die Anfange der Rimischen Gemeinde, 
Marburg, 1866. A valuable critical essay. Fora very large number of English essays and 
sermons on special chapters and verses of the Epistle to the Romans, see James DARLING’s 
Oyclopadia Bibliographica, Lond. 1859, pp. 1263-1818.—P. 8.] 

PracricaL COMMENTARIES AND HoMILETIcAL LireRaTURE.*—Among these we mention 
the works on the Romans by Anton (1746), SpznzR (new ed., by Scuort, 1889), Stork 
(1828), Kraussotp (1880), GuissumR (1881), Losstus (1886), Konipriiaen (1889), Roos 
(new ed., 1860), WurvcEL (1850), DozpricH (1856), BrssER (Dibelstunden, vol. vii. 1861) ; 
the Bible- Works of Gmriaocn, Lisco, OaLw., and Bunsen (vol. viii, 1868); HmuBNER’s Prac- 
tical Exposition of the N. T. ; Ontiopu, Epistle to the Romane, Erlangen, 1865-’66. 


(This list of commentaries on the Romans, by Drs. THotuck and Lanes, is almost exclu- 
sively Continental, and must be supplied by Anglo-American works, of which only three are 
mentioned by Dr. THoLtuck—the commentaries of Hammonn, Stuart, and Hopes. Comp. 
Dax.tine’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica, London, 1859, p. 1286 ff We notice the most impor- 
tant : 

I, General English commentaries on the whole Bible: MatrHEW PooLe (Synopsis Critico- 
rum, etc., 4 vols. in 5 fol., Lond. 1669-%6, and Francof. ad M. 1712, 5 vols. f.; Annotations 
upon the Holy Bible, 4th ed., 1700, new ed., Lond. 1840, reprinted by R. Oanrsr in N. Y.) ; 
Parriox, Lowrsa, ARNOLD, WaIrsy, and Lowman (Critical Commentary and Paraphrase on 
the Old and New Testaments, and the Apocrypha, a new ed., Philad. 1844, in 4 vols.); M. 
Henny (in many editions of 8, 4, and 6 vols., the most original, interesting, and edifying 
among the popular and practical commentators) ; JoHN GiLu (firat ed., Lond. 1768, in 9 vols., 
fall of rabbinical learning and ultra-Calvinism); Tos. Scorr (several editions, in 6 vols. or 
leas); A. CLarnks (new ed., Lond. 1844, in 6 vols.); D’OvLy and R. Mant (Lond. 1845; 
gives the comments of the Anglican bishops and divines) ; Comprehensive Commentary (com- 
piled from Henry and Scort, and other sources, by W. Jmnxs, Philad. 1855, in 5 vols.). 

II. Commentaries on the New Testament, including the Epistle to the Romans: H. Ham- 
MOND (4th ed., Lond. 1675); D. Wurrsy (4th ed., Lond. 1718, and often since); W. BuRKITT 
{Lond. 1704, and often since; very good for practical and homiletical use); P. Doppripex 
(Family Expositor, Lond. 1789, in 7 vols., and often); ALBERT Barnes (Notes Haplanatory 
and Practical, New York and Lond. 1850, and often, 11 vols., prepared for Sunday-school 
teachers, and circulated in many thousands of copies); 8. T. BLoompreLp (The Greek Testa- 
ment, with Notes Critical, Philologtcal, and Hzxegetical, first published in 1829, 9th ed., Lond 


* [We have omitted or abridged the Gcrman titles of these books.—P. 8. 
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1855); H. Aurorp (Greek Testament, with a critically revised text, a digest of various read 
ings, marginal references to verbal and idiomatic usage, prolegomena, and a critical and exe 
getical commentary ; first published in 1849, 5th ed., Lond. 18665, in 4 vols.; in the 5tk 
edition, the Codex Sinaiticus has been collated. Dean ALForD follows in the track of Tiscx- 
ENDORF as to the text, and DzE WETTE and MEvyER in the exposition, yet with independent 
judgment, good taste, and reverent spirit); WEBsTER and WILEINSON (UW. Test. Gr., with 
brief grammatical] and exegetical Notes, Oxon., 1851, in 2 vols.); Cur. WorpDswortH 
(canon of Westminster, high-Anglican, patristic, devout, and genial, but given to excessive 
typologizing and allegorizing, and avoiding critical difficulties: Greek Testament, with Notes, 
1st ed., Lond. 1856; 4th ed., Lond. 1866, in 2 large vols.). Of these English commentators 
the American editor has especially compared the latest editions of ALFoRD and Worps 
WORTH. ELLicottT, who is more critical than either, has not yet reached the Romans. 

III. Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul: W. Patey (Hore Pauline, or the truth 
of the Scripture history of St. Paul evinced by a comparison of the Epistles which bear his 
name with the Acts of the Apostles, and with one another, in many editions); JoHN FELL 
(A Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Epistles of St. Paul, 8d ed., Lond. 1708); JoHn 
Locke (A Paraphrase and Notes on the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and Ephesians, Lond. 
1742, and in Locksr’s Works); G. BENson (Lond. 1752—56, 2 vols.); James MACKNIGHT 
(A new literal translation, from the original Greek of all the apostolical Epistles, with a com- 
mentary, etc., Lond. 1795, and other editions of 1, 4, or 6 vols.); T. W. Pere (Annotations 
on the Apostolical Epistles, Lond. 1848-52, 4 vols.) ; Abp. SumMNER (Apostolical Preaching con- 
sidered in an Examination of St. Paul’s Epistles, 9th ed., Lond. 1845); ConyBEarE and 
Howson (Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Yond. 1852, reprinted in New York in several 
editions); B. JowEtr (The Epistles of St. Paul to the ‘Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans, with 
critical notes and dissertations, Lond. 1855); Vauauan (The Epistles of St. Paul, for English 
Readers, Lond. 1864). 

IV. Special commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans: A. WILLET (Hevapla: that is, a 
sixfold commentarie upon the most divine epistle of the holy Apostle St. Paul to the Romans, 
etc., Lond. 1620); Bp. TError (Lond. 1828); R. ANDERsoN (8d ed., Lond. 1887); Bp. 
Parry (Lond. 1882); Mosrs Stuart (Congregationalist, 1st ed., Andover, 1882; 2d ed., 
1885, 6th ed., Lond. 1857); Cnartes Hopes (O. 8. Presbyterian, 1st ed., Philad. 1885, new 
edition, enlarged and revised, 1866); THomas CuaLmers (Lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans, Glasgow, 1887, 4 vols. 12mo.) ; R. HaLpaNne (new ed., Lond, 1842, in 8 vols.); Abp. 
SuMNER 4A Practical Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans and 1 Corinthians, Lond. 1843) ; 
W. Wa.Forp (Cure Romana, Lond. 1846); W. W. Ewsank (Commentary, etc., Lond. 1850- 
‘51, 2 vols.) ; 8S. H. TURNER (Episcopalian, The Epistle to the Romans, in Greek and English ; 
with an analysis and exegetical commentary, New York, 1853); Rost. Kniaut (A Critical 
Oommentary, etc., Lond. 1854) ; E. Purpus (Dublin, 1855); A. A. LIVERMORE (Boston, 1855) ; 
JOHN CUMMING (Sabbath Evening Readings on the Romans, Lond. 1857); JoHN Brown (Ana- 
lytical Expostion of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, Edinb. 1857) ; James Forp (St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, illustrated from Divines of the Church of England, Lond. 1862); Jonn 
ForBEs, LL.D. (Analytical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, tracing the train of 
thought by the aid of Parallelism Edinb. 1868). The work of Forses is based upon the dis- 
covery that Parallelism is not confined to the poetry of the Bible, but extends also to many 
portions of its prose. It is not a full commentary, but an illustration of those passages along 
which Parallelism seems to place in a new and clearer light.—P. 8.] 
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[SAINT PAUL. 


Onnist! Iam Christ’s! and let the name suffice you; 
Aye, for me, too, He greatly hath sufficed ; 

Lo, with no winning words I would entice you; 
Paul has no honor and no friend but Christ. 


Yes, without cheer of sister or of daughter— 
Yes, without stay of father or of son, 

Lone on the land, and homeless on the water, 
Pass I in patience till the work be done, 


Yet, not in solitude, if Christ anear me 
Waketh Him workers for the great employ ; 

Oh, not in solitude, if souls that hear me 
Catch from my joyance the surprise of joy. 


Hearts I have won of sister or of brother, 
Quick on the earth or hidden in the sod ; 

Lo, every heart awaiteth me, another 
Friend in the blameless family of God. 


Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ sinning, 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed ; 

Ohrist is the end, for Christ was the beginning 
Ohrist the beginning, for the end is Christ. 


From a poem by Faxpzaic W. H. Myans, 32 
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THE EHPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THE 


ROMANS. 


THE INSORIPTION, INTRODUCTION, AND FUNDAMENTAL THEME. 
Cxap. J. 1-1] %. 


SHS APOSTLESHIP OF PAUL, APPOINTED FOR THE GLORY OF THE NAME OF GOD THROUGH 
THB GOSPEL OF OHRIST, AND FOR THE REVELATION OF THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD FOR 
FAITH IN ALL THB WORLD, AMONG THE JEWS AND GENTILES, AND ESPECIALLY ALSO IN 
ROME. 


I. 


Inscription and Salutation. 
Onur. I, 1-7.® 
TO THE ROMANS,’ 


1 Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ,” i ack dea [a called, chosen 
apostles ie xlyrog astdotodog], separated [set she peor) unto the gospel of 
2 God (Which he had a afore fwhich 1 ieroaiaed .surehand, 2; 
yeidazo] by peroran Me rophets in the ho y eenperes [omét parenthesis], 
3 ne esus ist our Lord [ond here the words: Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and transfer them to the close of ver. 4], which [who] was made [born 4 of [from, 
4 &] the seed of David according to he flesh ; And Fae And] declared to be [who 
was installed] ° ae Son of God with [in] power,’ z to the mea of 
holiness, by * the resurrection from [ of ] the dead" —Jesus Christ our 
6 Lord} By through By} ween we have received [we received] grace and apostle- 
ship, for [unto, sic, « «., for the purpose of, with a view to, in order to bring about obedience to | 
the faith [of faith] : smong all oe nations, for his name [name’s sake]: 
6 Among whom are ye also the the chosen ones] of Jesus Christ: 
7 To all that be in Rome,” beloved of d [To all the beloved of God who are 
in Rome], called to be [chosen] saints : 
Grace to you,” and peace, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


TEXTUAL. 


2 [Ipde Pepaieve. This is the oldest and simplest title of Codd. &, (Sin.) A. B. O., and has been adopted by 
Tischendorf, Alford, Lange, &o., in the place of the title of the teatus receptus: LladAow ved dwogréAce 
Q wpds ‘Papalovs tricrods. For other titles, see the apparatus criteous in Tischendorf.—P. 8.] 


salutation, were. EE fig! ar crac lant arte Herr ecigilionaiar ary one embraced in chap. i. 1-17, vis.: I. The Address ane 
1-7. IL The Introduction, vers. 8-15. III. The Theme of the Epistle, vers. 16, 17. Dr 
are them as one whole, w with our numerous additions, would make it too long and inconvenisnt fee 
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ee ee 


3 Ver. 1.—The reading ‘Iycotd Xpeorow is confirmed by must sutboritier {Codd &, A. E G., and adopted by Tach 


‘ ‘was by the 
ment. 8o is srvevpa a » ver. 4, and wvedpa aytor r tedly without the article. Comp. Winer, Gr. of the N. f. 
hed, p. 145, 7th od u t oak tastes 


meant). But Fritzsche, De hilippi, Alford, Lange ( Exeg. Notes), and most commentators regard P bepeers 
é&ycas 08 8 noun for the whole Old Testament. And, in fact, it is the whole Bible, as an organic unit, from s 
to Malach? w: bears witness tou Christ, comp. Jobn v. 46.—P. 8.) 


* Ver. 8.—[yevomévov can only be said of the human nature of Christ which in time, while His divine nature 
is without beginning and without end. Mark the difference betwoen ¢yévero and $y in John i. i, 8,6. Comp. aleo Gal. 
iv. 4: éGawdorecAcy d Gade Toy vidy airos, yevopmevoy dx yuvaixds, yerdpevoy Uwd yépowy. Some Minus- 
cule MSS. read yevvepdvou for yevoudvov.—P. 8.) : 

® Ver. 4.—{dpicOdvros, decreed, consttuted, ordained, inaugurated. Bengel: “dpicOdvrogs mulio plus déicit 

mMaduwptapévos, ver. 1: nam epootseres unuse pluribus, opicerar unicus quispium, Acts x. 42." dpiges (from 
bros, limit) means, 1. to limit, to set bounds; 2. to define (of ideas); 3. to fix, to appoint or constitute, especially with 
the double scousative (Acts x. 42; xvii. 31). The last meaning alone can a ply here. Dr. Lange translates /esigestelit, 
established. Some of the best commentators (Chrysostom, Luther, Fri e, Olshausen, Philippi, Roberteon, A 
Hodge, and even Meyer) understand it here of a mere declaration, or a subjective manifestation an nition of 
as tne Son of God m the hearts of men. But there is confeasedly no instance where épigesw means tn dvciare, to manifest, 
tn prove. And then the human nition of the Messiahship of Christ was the result of an act of God. Paul speaks 
here not of the pre&xistent, but of the incarnate Ohrist, of the God-Man. Under this view Christ was divinely decreed 
and objectively Axed, constituted, and inaugurated as the Son of God in er or majesty (dr Surdue is to be connected 
with viov, not with the verb) at His resurrection, which implied the rhaol le and germ of the resurrection of al] be- 
lievers, and by which the man Jesus was exalted and made partaker of the divine glory of the Logos in His preéxistent 
state. Comp, Phil. ii. 9-11; John xvii. 5. In a similar sense wosety is used, Acts ii 38: “God hath made this Jesus 


whom ye have crucified, Lord and Ohrist.” Paul had probably in mind the divine decree (FM, Sept. =pécreyua), 


Ps. ii. 7: ‘Thou art my Son: this day have I begotten thee,’’ which he expressly refers to the resurrection, Acte xiii. 
33; comp. Heb. i. 5; v. 5. This is, of course, not to be understood in the Socinian which denies the eferrai Son- 
ship of Christ; on the visa & the elernal Sonshi (Rom. viii. 3; Gal iv. 4; Col. 1. 15; Phil. ii. 7) precedes and under- 
lies the Aietoricul Sonship, just as the Divinity of ist is necessarily implied in His incarnation; for He could never 
have become God-Man, if He had not been God before. The eternal, metaphysical Sonship of the Logos, which is 
coSqual with the Father, was indicated by Paul in ver. 3, ro¥ viov adroi, before speaking of the incarnation, and is, in 
its nature, incommunicable ; but the historical Sonship of the God-Man, which dates indeed from the incarnation (Luke 
i. 35), but was not fully developed, publicly established, and made manifest till the resurrection, is communicated to 
believers; first germinally in regeneration, whereby they are made “sons of God,” Rom. viii. 14, and fully in their 
resurrection, viii. 23, when what is here sown in weakness will be raised in power (ey Suvdues), 1 Cor. xv. 43. ence the 
risen Saviour is calied “the first-born among many bre ”* Rom. viii. 29; ‘“‘the first-born from the dead ’’ (wpei6- 
toxos éx Tew vexpey), Col. i. 18; Rev. i. 5. Comp. Dr. Lange, Exeg. Notes, p. 61. Forbes, Anelst Com., p. 94, and Cremer, 
Bibl. theol, Wor. sub. épigw. ‘The translation of the Vulgate : qué praedestinatus est Filius Dei, reste on a false 
roadie or gloss : a opto @dvr0s.—P. 8.) 

¢ Ver. 4.—{¢» Suvdwee may be connected adverbially with dpa0évros (= Tov év Suv. dp.), with er, rfealy, 
fectually, kréftiglich, gewultig (Luther, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Hodge), or better adjectively with the 
preceding noun wov Geov, in power (Melanchthon : “‘ Declaratus est esse Filius Det potens,” Philippi, Hofmann, ge). In 
the former case, the words refer to the resurrection as an exhibition of the Divine power; in latter, they contrnst 
ak maa and power of the risen Son of God with the weakness of His human nature, the ag@évea, implied n odpé.— 
7 Ver. 4.—{Dr. Lange translates é§ von-aus, from, out of, as indicating the origin, corresponding to éx owédpuaros, 
ver. 8. col “< dex non modo tempus, sed nezum rerum denotat.” The preposition é« marks in both cases, vers. 3, 4, 
‘he source from or out of which the relation springs. The seed of David is the source of the human nature of Christ ; 
the resurrection is the starting-point of His divine nature, not in its predxistent state, of course, but in its objective his- 
sorical manifestation and public recognition among men. Comp. Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.) 

© Vcr. 4.—({dvdoracis vexpay, the resurrection of the dead, Todtrn-auferstehung, is not identical with dvydoracis ¢« 
vexpev, resurrection from the dead (E. V.), but is a stronger summary expression which comprehends the resurrection of 
Christ and the helievers as one connected whole or single fact, inasmuch as the resurrection of Christ, who is “the 
Resurrection and the Life’ itself, implivs and guarantees the resurrection of all the members of His mystica] body ; 
comp. John xi. 25; Acts iv, 2; xvii. 32; xxiii.6; xxvi. 28; 1 Cor. xv.12. Alford: “We must not render as K. V. ‘the 
resurrection from the dead,’ but ‘the resurrection qf the dead,’ regarded as accomplished in that of Christ.”? Comp. 
also yor and Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 


10 Ver. 6.—(The E. V. and Dr. Lange make a comma after duets, and regard «Ayroi “I. Xp. as being In appoasl- 
tion to vets. also the New Testament of the Am. Bible Union, which, however, omits the article before called, 
and renders: among whom are ye also, called of Jesus Christ. But Lachmann, Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer. Alford, 
omit the comma and connect as the predicate with éoré: “‘ Among whom ye also are called of Jesus Christ ;? 
Meyer: ** Unter welchen auch thr ene Jesu Christi seid.”” Alford thinks that the assertion among whom are ye, with 
a comma atter Upeis, would be flat and unmeaning. This, however, is not the case. See Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 7.—{év ‘Pwuy, ver. 7, and ros év ‘Pop, ver. 15, are omitted in Cod. G. Born. and Schol. Cod. 47, but this 
omission is too izolated to have any critical weight. Comp. Meyer against Reiche'’s inference.—P. 8.) 

19 Ver. 7.—{According to the usual construction still adhered to by Wordeworth, who makes a comma after dytoss, the 
first seven verses form but one sentence, in which case we would have a double subject, via, HavAos and Xdpus Kai eipiry 
instead of xdpw xai cipfyny (Adya), and a repetition of the persons addressed, viz., rois ty ‘Poup and vay. But it is 
impossible that such a gross grammatical irregularity should occur not only here, but in all the Pauline Epistles, as also 
in 1 and 2 Peter, Jude, and Apoc. i. 4. The nominative xdpis and eipiry. as well as the vpiv, clearly indicate that the 
second clause of ver. 7 (which should be divided into two verses) forms a complete sentence by i and contains the 
salutation proper, while the precediig words form the inscription. Hence there should be a period before xaos. So 
Knapp- en, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Theile-Stier, Alford, in their editions, as well as most of the modern com- 
mentators. Tholuck is wrong when he says that Fritzsche was the first to suggest this division. Bora already did it. 
“* Novam hic periodum incipio, adscriplo puncto post ayiots.’—P. 8.] 

13 Ver. 7.—{ Grace to you, without be is in accordance with the Greek and the Vulg. (gratia vndis ¢ paz) and 
preferable. The E. V. is inconsistent, sometimes inserting be and sometimes omitting it. e verbal torm to be su 
plied after ydpes in this case would not be the annunciative or mandatory éore, be, but the optative «iy, may be; fcr t 
kaprs viv Ig no* an elliptical doxology, nor an authoritative benediction, but a prayer or earnest wish; comp. 2 E eter 

vy Xapis Uuiy nal eipfyn wANOvvein ; J ude 2, éAcos . . . wAnOvv@ein.—P. 8.) 


CHAPTER I. 1-7. 8% 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Piast Sxction.—Jnscription and greeting.— Puul, a 
servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an Apostle, 
set apart for the of God.— His Hag 3 in 
harmony with the Old Testament (of ews) : 
A l of Christ, who, in His human nature 
an His historical pedigree, is the Son of David ; 
but who, in His spiritual glory, appears as the 
principle of the resurrection of the dead, and as 
the one appointed to be the Son of God in 
(majesty). By this glorified Christ the A has 
paced his Christian and apostolic call, for the 
purpose of' calling all nations to obedience to the 


Seth— All the believers in Rome to this 
totality. He accordingly greets the Christians tn 
Rome with the apostolic salutation. 


(Genera. Remarks ON THE ApPosToLic Satuta- 
tionr.—On the grammatical structure of the two 
sentences, vers. 1-7, see textual note * to ver. 7. St. 
Paul opens his Epistles with his name and official 
title, by which he challenges respectful attention to 
his inspired teaching, and with the assurance of his 
brotherly regard and love for the readers, by which 
he wins their affections. The ancient epistolary style 
unites in a brief inscription what we now distinguish 
as address, ting, und subscription. Paul com- 
bines the heathen and the Hebrew form of saluta- 
tion, and inspires both with a deep Christian mean- 
i 


ng. 

The Greek and Roman epistolary in&cription con- 
tained simply the name of the writer in the nomi- 
native, and the name of the receiver in the dative 
(e. 9., lhatuy Avovicin, Cicero Altico), frequently 
with the addition of the wish for health and prus- 
perity, by the words «i? zgdrtey, more usually 
ZYeiguy, or yaigew déye, salutem, or salutem dicit. 
This form we find in the New Testament three 
times; once in the heathen sense, in the letter of 
Lysias to the Roman governor Felix, Acs xxiii. 26 
(Aiaidiosg Avolas to... eee yeioeyr), and twice 
in the Christian sense, namely in the circular letter 
of the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem, which was 
orobably written by James, Acts xv. 28 (oi anco- 
colos... toig.. . adelpoig toe & 2Ivow yaiger), 
und in the Epistle of James, chap. i. 1 ( Jaxmfoc 

. . Taig dodexa gpuiaig ... yaipey).* From 2 
John, ver. 10 (yaioey atta uy Aeyete), it appears 
that Greek Christiana were in the habit of greeting 
one another with the usual yaige (Vulg., ave, comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 49; xxvii, 29; xxviii. 9; Mark xv. 18; 
Luke i. 28; John xix. 3). But the heathen formula, 
as implying a prayer to the had in it a taint of 
idolatry, or, at all events, it referred only to tem- 

prosperity, and had to give way before long 

a change in accordance with Christian feeling. 

The Hebrew (and Arabic) form of salutation is 
Bidd, eleqvn, Peace, or 2 ODD, LXX., clggen 
sos, L'eace be with you ; comp. Gen. xxix. 6; xiii. 
23; Ex. xviii. 7; Judges vi. 23; 1 Sam. x. 4; Dan. 
x. 19; Luke x. 5, 6, &c. (With the later Jews the 
usual formula was “°"), The risen Saviour greeted 
vhus the assembled disciplea, John xx. 19, 26, bring- 
ing the true peace of the soul with God, which He, 


© (Outside of the New Testament tho salutatory xalpey 
$e also found in several oh of Ignatius ae Su8 ep e 
of (peeudo-) Barnabas, and in other encient Christian docu- 
ements; comp. Eusebius, H RF. v. 4; 1v. 26.—P. 8.] 


the Prince of Peace, had bought by His atoning 
death and triumphant resurrection (comp. John xiv. 
27; xvi. 88; Matt. x. 12, 138). 

Combining the Greeco-Roman inscription and th 
Hebrew salutation, we would have this form: “ Paw 
tu the Romans. Health and peace be with you.” 

But Paul transforms the Greek yaigew and the 
Hebrew eha/om from the prevailing idea of physicw 
health and temporal comfort, into the deep mean. 
ing of the saving grace and peace of God in Christ, 
and comprehends in the two words yagus and sioyrn 
the richest blessings of the gospel; yags¢ being the 
objective cause of the Christian salvation, and sterry 
its subjective effect in the soul of man. At the 
same time, there is, no doubt, a reference in this 
epistolary greeting to the Mosaic, or rather Aaronic 
benediction, Num. vi. 25, 26: “‘The Lord make 
His grace shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee (sjrm"9, from 429}, gratiosus fuit, hence jM, 
vag), the Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace (Ci>@ , LXX., edpzvv).” We 
find this salutatory grace and peace not only in the 
Epistles of Paul, but also in those of Peter and of 
John in the Apocalypse. In the Pastoral Epistles, 
1 Tim. i, 2; 2 Tim. i, 2, and Titus i. 4 (tezt, rec.), 
Paul, with reference probably to the Greek version of 
the Aaronic benediction, Num. vi. 25 (é&ejoe. oe for 
3137"), adds to the prayer for grace and peace that 
of mercy (¢Ae0¢), which ministers of the gospel need 
more than any other class of men. This threefold 
blessing, corresponding to the threefold Aaronic 
benediction, we find also in 2 John 8.* 

In the Epistle to the Romans, where Paul, con. 
trary to his habit, addressed a congregation which he 
had not founded, or even visited, be amplifies the 
Grwvco-Hebrew inscription and salutation still more, 
and inserts parenthetically some of the fundamental 
doctrinal ideas of the Epistle, as suggested by the 
inention of ‘ the gospel of God,” namely: (1.) The 
connection of the el with the Old Testament 
revelation, ver, 2; (2.) the divine-buman nature of 
Christ, who is the subject of that gospel, vers. 8, 4; 
(3.) his call to the apostleship of aff the Gentiles by 
Christ, which gives him a right to address himself 
also to the Romans, ver. 5. In the richness of thie 
salutation we see the overflowing fulness of Paul's 
mind, and the importance he attached to this Epis- 
tle. Calvin: pistola tota sic methodica est, ud 
ipsum te exordium ad rationem artis composi 
tum stt.—P. S, 

Ver, 1.—Paul.—Saul as Pavt, é. ¢., the Smani, 
in opposition and contrast to Bar-Jxscs, Erymas 
THE Sorcerer of Cyprus, Acts xiii, 8. [Sau and 
Pavt, Pau os is the Hellenistic, Pautus the Latin 
form for the Hebrew Savt, though differing from it 
in meaning. It was chosen as the nearest allusive 
and alliterative equivalent, and as a name already 


the co tions of Southern Gaul, A. D. 167 bius, 
H. E. v. 1-4), we have eipyvy nal xdpus xai 86£a.—P. 8.) 
J. B. Bittinger: 


Ueber a genegruss 
Kat phe i und Xdpss, dAcos, clodva, in the Jahr 
Druteche Theologie, voi. xii. No. 4 ( 1867), 


familiar to the Greeks; while Saux, as a proper 
name, was unknown to them. The name Sau/—the 
most distinguished name in the genealogy of the 
tribe of Benjamin, to which Paul belonged (Rom. xi. 
1; Phil. iii. 5; comp. Acta xiii, 31}—the Apostle 
used among the Jews, the name Paul among the 
Gentiles, and in the later part of hia life exclusively. 
The Jews and early Christians often had two names, 
either similar in sound and identical in meaning, as 
Silas and Silvanus (the former occurring uniformly 
In the Acts thirteen times, the latter four times in 
the Epistles), Zucas and Lucanus® (Col. iv. 14; 2 
Tim. iv. 11; Philem. 24); or similar in sound but 
different in meaning, as Jesus and Justus (Col. iv. 
11), Saul and Paul, Hillel and Pollio ; or different 
in sound but identical in meaning, as C (He- 
brew) and Peter (Greek); or different both in sound 
and meaning, as Jacob and Israel, Simon and Peter, 
Bartholomew and Nath John and Mark (Acts 
xii. 12, 25), Simeon and Niger (xiii. 1), Barsabas 
and Justus (i. 28). It is possible that the Apostle 
Paul, as a Roman citizen, received this name in early 
youth in Tarsus (Lightfoot), or inherited it from 
some ancestor, who may have adopted it in becom- 
ing a freedman, or in acquiring the Roman citizen- 
ship; Paul being the well-known 


of sev- 
eral distinguished Roman ee as the gens 
Aimilta, Fabia, Julia, Sergia, &c, It is more prob- 


able, however, that he chose the name himself after 
he entered upon his labora among the Gentiles, as a 
part of his missionary policy to become a Greek to 
the Greeks, in order to gain them more readily to 
Christ (1 Cor. ix. 19-23). At all eventa, the name 
Paul is first mentioned during his first mis- 
sionary journey, when he, taking henceforth prece- 
dence of Barnabas in words and in acts, struck Ely- 
mas the sorcerer with blindness, and converted Ser- 
gius Paulus, the pro-consul of Cyprus, to the Chris- 
tian faith (Acts xiii. 8). After this striking fact, he 
is uniformly called Paul in the latter chapters of the 
Acts, and in all the Epistles, But we have no right, 
for this reason, to infer (with Jerome, Olshausen, 
Meyer, Ewald, and others) that the name Paul was 
® memorial of the conversion of Sergius Paulus as 
his first-froit, For (1.) he may have converted many 
Jews and Gentiles before that time ; (2.) pupils are 
called after their teachers and benefactors, and not 
vice vered ; (8.) Luke gives no intimation to that 
effect, and connects the name Paw/, not with that of 
the proconsul of Cyprus (xiii. 7, 12), but with that 
of Elymas the sorcerer (ver. 8). The last circum- 
stance favors the ingenious hypothesis of Dr. Lange, 
that the naine expresses the symbolical significance 
of the victory of Paul, the small man of God, over 
Elymas, the mtghty magician of the devil, as a New 
Testament counterpart of the victory of David over 
Goliath, or of Moses over the sorcerers of Egypt. 
Dr. Lange, however, admits the p-obability that Paul 
bad his Roman name before this occasion. At all 
events, the change of name has nothing whatever to 
do with his conversion ; and all allegorical interpre- 
ations of Chrysostom, Augustine, Wordsworth, and 
others, which go on this assumption, are merely 
ious fancies, which are sufficiently refuted by the 
that the Apostle is repeatedly called San long 


® (Iucanus does not occur in the Greek Testament, 
veut in several Latin MSS. the third Gospel is inscribed: 


Bvangelium secundum Lucanum. The Greek Aoveae is, no 
toubt, a contraction of the Latin Zucanus, as Yiras is of 
Sileanus, Some commentators, however, identify the names 


Cucas and Cacius (Acts xiii. 1; Rom. xvi. 21.)—P. 8.] 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


after his conversion, as in Acts ix. 25, 80; xif 28; 
xiii, 1, 2, 7,9; and that it is said of Saul in one 

xiii, 9), that he was “ filled with the Holy 
Ghost."—P. 8.] * 

A servant of Jesus Christ.—"i0" ‘139. 
This is not merely the general designation of the 
pious man (Fritzsche: Christt cultor, Eph. vi. 6), 
but the designation of his office (Tholuck); 1 Cor. 
iv. 1; Phil. i. 1; James i. 1. Reiche: The word 
implies unlimited obedience. Schott: ‘‘ dovios de- 


notes the Christian, so far as he, in the are ek 
of a special Christian calling, surrenders hi 
completely to God’s will, and excludes his own 
preference.” Here the Christian call in its uni- 
versal character is meant, just as it appears 
in the apostleship, after the absolute service of 
the one great servant of God, Is. liii. Never- 
theless, there is no tautology in the addition: called 
to be an apostle, Calvin: Apostolatus ministertl 
est species, The same office, related to Christ, 
makes the dovdoc, in the absolute sense (comp, 
Is, liii.); but, related to the world, it makes the 
anootoios. [A servant, literally bondsman (doi- 
doc, from déw, to bind), denotes generally, like the 
corresponding Hebrew Mim" 7233, a relation of de- 
pendence on God, and cheerful obedience to His 
will, Paul glories in this service, which is perfect 
freedom. The more we feel bound by the authority 
of Christ, the more we are free from the bondage of 
men. Deo servire vera libertas est (Augustine). In 
a wide sense, the term applies to all believers, who 
are both children and servants of God (Is. lxv. 18; 
Dan, iii. 26; Rom, vi, 22; xiv. 4; Eph. vi. 6; 
1 Cor. vii. 22; 1 Peter ii, 16; Rev. xix. 2, 5); in a 
special and emphatic sense, it is used of the chosen 
office-bearers in the kingdom of God, as Moses, the 
prophets, and kings in the Old Testament (Deut, 
xxxiv. 5; Josh. i. 1; Is. xlix. 5; Jer. xxv. 4), and 
the ministers of the gospel in the New, particularly 
the apostles (so here; Phil. i. 1; Tit. i. 1; Col. iv. 
12; James i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 1; Rev. i. 1). Hodges 
‘* Servant is a general official designation, of which, in 
the present case, a is the specific explanation.” 
Paul “rejects all human authority in matters of 
faith and duty, and yet professes the most absolute 
subjection of conscience and reason to the authority 
of Jesus Christ.” Wordsworth: ‘Other men, in 
the beginning of their epistles, especially those which 
they addressed to the Roman people, recited their 
own titles as rulers, kings, or conquerors; but the 
apostles claim to be heard as dovdos, 


* (I add, as a curiosity, a quotation from Dr. Words- 
worth, who, in his Com. on Acts xiii. 9, undéritically oom- 
bines all the various interpretations of the name (except 
Dr. Lange’s, which was then not yet known to him), 
assigns no lees than eight reasons for the change of Saul 
into Paul: (1.) Because ZavAos was & porely Jewish name. 
(2.) niga eer piaia Nag lbelcbeenedeot pest expose him to cone 
tempt, as having the same sound as cavAos, wanton (see 
Homer, Hymn. Mercur., 28, and Ruhnken tn /oc.). &) 
To indicate his change and call to a new life; fiom a Jew 
to a Christian; from a pct aD a gah Be pl ge 
pel. (4.) But in the change much of the original name 
was left and commemorated what he had been. The fire 
of seal of ZavAos still glowed in the heart of TavAos, but 
ita flame was purified id Br Holy Ghost. (5.) His new 
name denoted also his on to the Gentiles, the Romans 
being familiar with the name Paulus. (6) It was a token 
of Papeantes Paulus-parvulus (1 Cor. xv. 9). (7.) It com= 
memorated the cognomen of Paul’s first convert, Sere 
Mae cease and was a a of his future success 

the Roman world. -) It fndicates Paul’s intended 
supremacy in the Roman or Western Church as distinol 
ere name and the Greek name Paer . 


CHAPTER I. 1-7. 


bondemen of Jeaus Christ.” Oomp., however, my 

annotation on dzrdécrodoc, which is a title of dignity 

and authority.—P. S.}—Jesus Ohrist. That is, 

Jesus is the Christ, Dealing with the Roman 

Obristians, the Apostle had no ground for saying 

ra reverse; Obhrist Jesus, i. ¢., The Ohrist is 
esus, 

Called to be an apostie.—As he had had to 
defend his call before the Corinthians and Galatians 
on account of opponents, he does it here because he 
was not yet personally known to the Roman Church. 
(Oalled; chosen, appointed, not self-called, but 
called by Christ, in opposition to an arbitrary self- 
constituted authority (airrd-xAyroc, self-appointed), 
and called directly by Christ, without the interven- 
tion of church authority, comp. Gal. i.1: “Not of 
men (a2 avfeuzuyv), nor by any man (ds avFeu- 
zzov), but by Jesus Christ,” &c. The word refers to 
the historical call, not to the eternal election. Cal- 
vin: Neque enim tts assentior, qui eam de qua loqui- 
tur vocationem ad eternam Det electionem referunt. 
—P.8.] The expression, apostle, has here its widest 
significance, Christ, the Risen One, has called him ; 
he is therefore, in the most positive sense, a witness 
of His resurrection, and this implies the apostolic 
witness of the whole of His miraculous person and 
w [ Apostle is a title of dignity, signifying the 
highest order of servant; every apostle being a ser- 
vant of Christ, but not every servant an apostle of 
Christ. The one brings out the dependence of Paul 
on Christ, the other his authority over the congrega- 
tions, and the latter is conditioned by the former. 
The term apostle may designate, etymologically, any 
delegate, commissioner, or missionary, but more par- 
ticularly, as here, and in most p es, a chosen eye 
and ear witness of the life of Christ, who was personally 
instructed and selected by Him for the work of laying 
the foundation of the Christian Church, and teaching 
her through all subsequent generations, The apostles 
were inspired messengers of Christ, not to a particu- 
lar charge, but to the whole world. The term is 
therefore generally restricted to the twelve (Luke vi. 
18), and to Paul, who was likewise directly called by 
the Lord (Gal. i. 1, 12; Acta ix. 15; xxvi. 17). The 
sudden call of the persecuting Paul to the apostle- 
ship of the Gentiles corresponds to the sudden call 
of the Gentiles to Christianity, just as the gradual 
instruction of the Jewish apostles accords with the 
long training of the Jewish nation for the gospel.— 

parated, set apart.—Not equal to chosen of 
God (De Wette), nor to appointed by the Church 
(with reference to Acts xi 2; Olshausen),* but 
directed to and appointed for this particular emer 
through the whole providential course of his life 
(comp. Gal. i. 15). An @poglleahas first took 
place with him [at his birth, comp. Gal. i, 15: 6 
agoviaas we Ex xoshiag wHTEOS MOV, xaé 

as, «.t.4.; then.—P. 8.] when he was sent 
from Tarsus to Jerusalem [7]; a second [third], at 
his conversion and retreat into Arabia; and a third 
[fourth], at his special appointment as the Apostle 
to the Gentiles (Acts xiii. 2 f; Gal. ii.). The bib- 


ly set apart for the a outward mfs- 
ston and ordination at His command. But Aots xili. 2 
dir gh refers to a special and joint mission of Barnabas 
end Be --P, 8.3} 


o¢ 


lical 6g éCesy must be distinguished from 700 


yevoonery or éxléyeo Gas, as well as from 
xadety; it denotes the Divine determination of 
the historical career of the man (see Acts xvii. 28), 
[Meyer refers apworopévos to the historical call at 

am. and compares oxtiiog éxdoy7c, Acts ix. 
15; xxvi. 16 ff. The word is an explanation of 
xdntos améotodos, and gives us the additional idea 
of destination. It implies that Paul was selected 
from the world, singled out, consecrated to, and des- 
tined for the gospel service, at the time of his con- 
version. It refers to the Divine appointment for the 
apostolic office in general, while apopicate, in Acta 
xiii, 2, refers to a special mission, dpooites, like 
xadsiv, looks to the historical call, zpo00giCew to the 
eternal decree, but the former is only an execution 
in time or actualization of the latter.—P. 8.] 

Unto the gospel of God.—That is, not the 
gospel having for its object ( stom), but 
the el given by God (2 Cor. xi. 7) for promulga- 
tion, [It is the genitive, not of the object, but of 
origin and possession ; God’s gospel, whose author 
is God, and whose theme is Christ and His salvation 
by free 3; comp. vera, 8,4; xv. 16; 1 Thess. 
ii. 2, 8, 9.—P.8.] Gospel.* Without the article.+ 
According to De Wette and Schott, it is here not 
the internal matter or contents of the gospel, but 
the svayyedilecGas. [De Wette: zur, Ver- 

j. des Kvangeltums.—P. 8.] Tholuck, on 
the contrary: ‘‘Evayyédscoy does not stand for 
the infinitive cvayyelitec das, as we learn 
from the relative o, but it is only an indefinite 
method of expression, as 2 Cor. ii. 12; x.14.” We 
would say, rather, that it is the concrete method of 
expression, implying that the knowledge of salvation 
cannot be without preaching, and preaching cannot 
be without the matter of the gospel. 

Ver. 2. Which He promised before by His 
prophets in the holy Scriptures.—([So that 
God stood pledged, as it were, to reveal the gos J 
The second verse must not be read, with Beza [an 
the authorized English version, which often closely 
follows Beza], as parenthesis. The same expression 


ocours, 2 Cor. ix. 5 [ray xeornnyyelutyny eloyiayv 
tev, your bounty before promised —P. 8.] The 
mention of the Old Testament promise of the gos- 


el must not only authenticate the Apostle to the 

ewish Christians, but it must also enforce the gos- 
pel for the Gentile Christians. This preceding prom- 
ise lay specifically in the Messianic passages (De 
Wette); and, at the same time, according to the 
New Testament view, in the meaning of the whole 
of the Old Testament, which promised the univer- 
sal Pauline ] (see ch. x.). The expression 
yeagai, without the article, does not denote 
sages of Scripture (Dr. Paulus [Meyer]), but ypapad 
Gyr. has become, according to De Wette, a nomen 
proprium.t [The second verse teaches that the 
gospel is no abrupt innovation or afterthought, but 
the forethought of God, the fulfilment of His prom- 
ise, and “ the desire of all nations.” This barmony 
of the New and Old Dispensations should be a con 


* [The Anglo-Saxon gospel, t.¢., eifher good ll, or 
Goa’e upell, is the precise equivalent tir the Gree 
er 1. €., good news, glad tid (of ovation) Geo P. 
» In his Leoteres on the English Pangeages ew York, 

1860, p. 80, has a note on the two derivations, either from 
the name of the divinity ss from the adjective géd, 
good, and leans to the latter.—P. 8.] 

t (Comp. Winer, N. T. Grammar, p. 118 f ed. Tth, and 
Textual Note *.—P. 8.] 

t (Comp. Textual Note *.—P. 8.} 
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dees proof of the Divine origin of Christianity, | is concerning the goepel in its.complete New Testa 
not only 


to the Jews, who already believe in the Old 
Testament, and need only be convinced that Jesus 
of Nazareth was really the promised Messiah, but 
also to the heathen, who well know that it is the ex- 
clusive prerogative of God to foresee and prearrange 
the future. In this view, Christianity is the oldeat 
as well as the latest religion, going back to the first 
promise in Paradise, and even beyond the beginning 
of time, to the eternal counsel of God. Augustine 
says: “The New Testament is concealed in the Old; 
the Old Testament is revealed in the New.” By 
his prophets, is not to be confined, of course, to 
the sixteen prophetical books, but extends to the 
whole Old Testament Scriptures, as far as they con- 
tain the gospel, from the promise of the serpent- 
bruiser, Gen. iii, 25, to Mal, iv. 2. In fact, the en- 
tire Scripture is one organic system of prophecies 
and types bearing testimony to Christ; John v. 89. 


—P. 8.) 
Ver. 3. his Son.—This refers to 


> e 
tvayyéidsoyr, gospel, ver. 1,* and not to 
ver, 2, as Tholuck, Meyer | Alford, Hodge f and 


others would have it. For the question er on 


ele 
opaGeig viog Geov dy duvayes 


& onipuatos Aaveid 
& avactaciws vexpuw 


ment development, and not merely in its Old Testa 
ment outline. Meyer says that the connection o! 
megi with evayyédso» [instead of the gen 
objecti] does not elsewhere occur in the New Testa- 
ment. But it must Pere ae mags pasar 
preaching the gospel of evangelization 

with the gospel itself. Besides, the parenthesis has 
its influence upon the expression. 

Ver. 3, 4. Who was born, &.—The words 
from yevouévou to vexyuy (vers. 8 and 4) are not 
an abrupt parenthesis (according to Griesbach and 
Knapp), but part of the sentence.* They character 
ize the Son of God, not according to the antithesis 
of the human and divine nature of Christ in iteelf, 
but according to the revelation of this antithesis in 
the national Old Testament limitation, and in the 
universal New Testament expansion and elevation of 
the person of Christ to heavenly majesty, in accord. 
ance with the analogy of Phil. ii. 6. Yet that onto- 
logical antithesis is reflected in this historical aptithe- 
sis, The historical Christ has a double geneslogy 
and history, which is represented in the following 
analogies and antitheses : 


ROT CaQxa, 
XaTa Avia aywourns. 


This antithetic parallelism, already hinted at by Bengel, is aleo brought out by Forbes (Analyt, Com. 
p. 97), and may be more clearly and fully set forth in this way: 


“¢ Concerning His Son 
wh 


flesh, 


as to the 
Who was installed Son of God on power 
from the resurrection of the dead, 
as to the Spirit of holiness,— 
Even Jesus Christ our Lord.’”’—P. 8.j 


The yev6mevo¢ denotes not merely the being born, 
but, in a wider sense, the genealogical procession 
from the seed of David (see Matt. i. 1 ff). [The 
house of David represented the flower of the Jewish 
nation, and foreshadowed the kingdom of Christ. 
That the Messiah was to proceed from this royal fam- 
ily, was predicted in the Old Testament, Is. xi. 1; 
Jer, xxiii. 5; Ps, cxxxii. 11; and generally expected 
by the Jews, Matt. xxii. 42; John vii. 42; Acts xiii. 
28, Meyer, without good reason, confines éx ozég- 
patos daveid to the male line of descent, and refers 
both genealogies of Matthew and Luke to Joseph ; 
Melanchthon, on the contrary, identifies ex semine 
David with ez virgine Maria; and Wordsworth 
infers from the words that Mary, as well as Joseph, 
was of the lineage of David. Comp. Com. on the 
genealogies in Matt, i. and Luke iii. Alford: “The 
words éx oziguatos 4. cast a hint back at the 
promise just spoken of. At the same time, in so 
solemn an enunciation of the dignity of the Son of 
they serve to show that, even according to the 
human side, His descent had been fixed in the line 
of him who was Israel's anointed and greatest king.” 
—P. 8. 
In nigneee from this appearance of Christ 
in human nature, the idea of the exalted Christ is 
sxpreesed by the words, ogsaFeig viog Geow 


dy duvayues, established as Son of God in 


sia Ps geet te de Saget a bo 

; Y r tlle sermo dona nun- 
Kans."” So also Calvin, Bengel, the EB. V.. and all who 
regard ver. 2 as a parenthesis. The sense in either case is 
thesame Obrist is the creat subject of the gospel.—P. 8.] 


power. The attempt to analyze and divide this 
one conception (for example, in Luther’s German 
eran bas obscured the org, it much, 
The Son of God, in distinction from Old Testa- 
ment origin, is absolutely destined (dgsopnévoc, Acts 
x. 42) to be the Son of God in majesty, or in the 
majestic exercise of his power (see Phil. ii. 6 ff. 

The dgétew of God constitutes the central point o 

all kindred conceptions—of the dgo@roias, Acts xvii, 
26; of the zgoogites, Rom. vili. 29; and of the 
apovice, Gal. i. 15. It expresses here God’s abeo- 
lute determination or establishment concerning Christ 
as the centre of all the historical developments of 
the new world, the Head of all things (Matt. xxviii, 
18; Eph, i. 20 f£). The expression refers not to 
the Son of God as such simply, but to the Son of 
God as exalted to heavenly majesty. As such, He is 
rs bb not merely 2goog:cGtic, pradestinatus 
(Ambrose, Augustine,+ Vulgate, &., according to 
the Greek fathers, and the gloss zgocgsaFévrog). 
But as He is the yevouevosg x c2tiguatos 
Aaveid, his descent from David being the human 
and historical antecedence for his higher dignity ; 
80 is He Ovsa rig vids Seow 8 avactracews 


* (So Lechmann, Tischendorf, Alford, who, in ther 
editicas omit the and Meyer in oe. Oocmp 
Winer: Grammar N. T. p. 525, 7th ed.: Viele ldngere 
Binschaltungen sind nicht Parenthesen, sondern Digres- 
sionen, sofern sie nur den Gedanken/fortechriti, nicht der 
Lauf der Construction aufhalien."—P. ae 

t [De prad. sanct. c. 25. Augustine had but a super 
ficial knowledge of Greek, and was here, as in Rom. v. 193 
and in other passages, misied by the tranalation of the Vul- 
gate, which reads: pradestinatus (# p 0 ono @dvros).—P. 8.) 
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vsexopv. The éx, according to the analogy of éx 
snxiguatoc, cannot merely mean since the resurrec- 
tion, or through (by) the resurrection, but it indicates 
the origin: out of the resurrection. The onéyya 
Aaveid is the whole genealogy, or “the root of 
Jewse” (ch. xv. 12), as it became manitest by the 
birth from the Virgin. Thus, likewise, the resur- 
rection is not merely the fact of the resurrection 
of Christ, but with the fact of the resurrection 
there are brought to light the strength and root 
of the resurrection of the dead in the world, 
(Eph. i. 19 ff.). It is in accordance with this that 
Christ can say: “I am the resurrection and the 
life.” Deep in the heart of the first world—for 
which Christ is the first-born of creature 
(zewrotox0s magng xticews, Col. i, 15)—there is 
at work the power, proceeding from the Logos, of 
a new world (Rom. viii. =) for which Christ is 
the firet-born from the (zeurtdétonog éx tow 
vexgoyv, Col. i. 18). And this word of the resurrec- 
tion, which became manifest in His personal resur- 
rection, continues now to operate dynamically, and 
will continue to do so until the flower of the new 
world appears in the first resurrection of the elect 
(1 Cor. xv. 28), and the fruit in the last general 
resurrection. e Apostle therefore means here the 
power of the resurrection as the christological prin- 
ciple of life in the world, which has become mani- 
fest by the resurrection of Christ, and acts and works 
as the historical principle of the universal resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Christ arose from his death and 
resurrection as the fixed and established, or insti- 
tuted Son of God in power. (Comp. the Messianic 
passage, Ps. ii.: ‘‘ Zhis day have I begotten Thee ; ” 
which denotes the very day of the seditious rebellion 
aguinst the Messiah as the d day of his glorifi- 
cation). The destination which Christ had from the 
beginning, became inauguration or institution at His 
resurrection, The ogra Gel therefore, does not 
merely mean “shown,” “ declaratively established ” 
(Meyer, according to Chrysostom, desyfévroc);* the 
x does not mean merely since or after (Theo- 
doret, Erasmus, and others); and the avdcracu 
vexoow does not mean merely avdoraa éx vexoor. 
And Philippi, following Melanchthon, and others, 


* (Comp. my textual note No.5. C 
ry dpraGtvrog; rov SaxOdvros, a 


sostom : Ts oty éc- 


eyer agrees with this 

sense, ey 
with the dvuble accusative means to appoint, designate 
i ething (Acts x. 42). Philippi 


Todlten dazu cingese/st ist. 
Actas xiii. $3.” Alford: “The dpicew here spoken of is not 
the objective ‘ fixing,’ ‘appointing’ of Christ to be the Son 
of but the suljcctive manifestation in men’s minds that 
He is so. Thus the objective words woeiy (Acts ii. 
36) yervgr (Acts xiii 83), are used of the same proof or 
manifestation of Christ's Sonship re resurrection. So 

€8ex0100m, 1 Tim. fii. 16.’ ¢ all this is contrary 
to the meaning of dpiger, which denotes the objective 
fixing and appomnting: Wordsworth explains somewhat 
differently: “Who was defined (as distinguished from all 
au hy a divine decree, and proclaimed to be the Son 
of ” He refers to Ps. ii. 7 as the best exposition of 
this text. “I will declare the decree (pM) whereby the 


Lord said unto me, Thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
“elten Thee?’ Bengel refers to the same passage and rce- 
mirtks that [FI here means the same as dpopds, and 
that the divine decree implies, that the Father has most 
determirately said, Thou art my Son. The awdédefs, the 
rpraving of the oz, follows in the train of this dprapds. 


6: 


° eee ee - ee . eee 


has very properly connected the éy divuyes with 
viot’ Gor, and did not follow Luther, Meyer, and 
others in connecting it with ogucSévtoc. Meyer har 
therefore no ground for opposing the explanation of 
Bengel—tbhat our resurrection is comprehended in 
Christ’s resurrectiono—by remarking that the term 
the resurrection from the dead is only the general 
expression of the category. 

In the third antithesis, xata cagxa, “ao 
cording to the flesh,” megns the fleshly or physical 
origin of Christ, but nc: according to the first con. 
ception of oagt, t. ¢, the sensuous, susceptible, 
vital fulness of corporeity, as distinct from and sub. 
jected to the spirit, or, in a more general sense, the 
‘“‘earthly man,” av8ewzos yotxds (1 Cor. xv. 47; 
Gen. ii.). Still less has flesh here the second mean. 
ing, viz., sinful sensuousness and susceptibility, us 
opposed to the spirit, and without it; or, in the more 
general sense, the “ natural man,” av8ewzog pry 
xog (John iii. 6; 1 Cor. ii. 14). But cags has here 
its third meaning, and expresses the physical human 
nature under the influence of the spirit (John i. 13 ; 
vi. 51), yet in historical relations, or man in his hie- 
torical finileness, limitation, and qualification (Gal. 
iv, 4). For Christ’s incarnation, and the growth of 
His physical nature, evidently involved no opposition 
to the ‘Spirit of holiness,” but took place under ita 
consecrating influence. 

[Flesh (capt, “2 ) is here, and in all the pas- 
sages where it is used of the incarnation (Rom. ix. 
5; 1 Tim. iii. 16; John i, 14; 1 John iv, 2), a 
strong Hebraizing term for human nature, with the 
implied idea, perhaps, of weakness and frailty, though 
not necessarily of sin (somewhat analogous to the 
occasional use of the German der Sterbliche, and the 
English mortal, for man). It is as correct to say: 
Christ became man (Menschwerdung), as to say: 
Christ became flesh (incarnatto, incarnation, Fleisch- 
werdung), but the latter expression is more emphatic ; 
it exhibits more strongly the condescension of Christ, 
the identity of His nature with our own, and the 
universalness of His manhood. The word gagt, 
therefore, when applied to Christ, must not be un- 
derstood in an Apollinarian sense, as if Christ merely 
assumed a human body with the animal soul, but not 
the rational soul, whose place was supplied by the 
divine Logos. It implies the entire human constitu- 
tion, body, soul, and spirit, sin only excepted, which 
does not originally and necessarily belong to man. 
It is not the flesh, as opposed to the spirit, that is here 
intended, but the human, as distinct from the divine. 
The flesh, as an organized system of life, is the out 
ward tabernacle and the visible representative of the 
whole man to our senses. The oagt of Christ was 
the seat of a human yryz, with its affections, and of 
a human voig or zve0ua, with its intelligence (comp. 
Matt. xxvii. 50; John xi, 33; xix. 30), but not of 
the duagria. He was subject to temptation, or 
temptable (Heb. ii. 18; iv. a but neither cagxsxds¢ 
(Rom. vii, 14), nor yeyexds (1 Cor. ii. aay e ap- 

eared not “in the flesh of sin,” but only “in the 
tkeneas of the flesh of sin” (Rom. viii. 2). At the 
same time, the limitation, xara cagxa, plainly im 
plies the divine nature of Christ. ‘‘ Were He a 
mere man,” says Hodge, ‘* it had been enough to say 
that He was of the seed of David; but as He is 
more than man, it was necessary to limit His descent 
from David to His human nature.”—P., 8. 

Ver. 4, Aooording to the Spirit of holiness 
ROTA Mvtipa ayrewatyns.—We accept, with 
Bengel, against Tholtck, that the aysoatvy w 


- 
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certainly distinguished from the ayotyc—just as 
sanctimonta is from sanctifas—in expreasing the 
operation of the Spirit, though in a more compre- 
hensive relation. This is the Spirit of God, who, as 
the sanctifying Spirit in the world, constitutes the 
vomplete opposition and counteraction to the entire 
corruption of sin; who was first the cause of the 
holy birth of Christ, and then of His resurrection ; 
and who now proceeds from the glorified Christ as 
the principle of the sanctification of humanity and 
the world. Bengel: Ante resurrectionem latebdat 
aub carne Spiritus; post resurrectionem carnem 
pentius abscondit Spiritus sanctimonia.* We accept 
this statement in a wider sense. From the divina 
natura of Christ as sanctificationts omnis causa (Me- 
lanchthon, Calov, [Bengel, Olshausen], and others), 
we must di ish the expression so far as it does 
not denote the individual, but the universal vital 
principle of the new birth of humanity. And we 
must distinguish it from the Holy Spirit, the 2v:tua 
he (Chrysostom, and most commentators; see 
eyer),¢ so far as it denotes this principle, not 
merely according to its complete New Testament 
revelation, but according to the Old Testament 
preparation of the divine-human life. But we must 
not make the distinction so that the avipa ayso- 
Guvng will represent the difference between the ab- 
solute communication of the Spirit to Christ and the 
relative operation of the zvtija aysoy (Tholuck, 
Baur). We shall be secure against confounding the 
— vena aywwavyns, Aoyos OF eixwy Tov Ge0v 
(Riickert, Reiche), if we observe the difference be- 
tween the universal and individual divine principle 
of life in revelation. This difference is most de- 
cidedly ignored by Baur, when he understands by 
the zvijua ay. the Messianic Spirit. When Cle- 
mens Romanus, Ep. if., terms Christ the first 
Spirit,t he means the individual designation of the 
divine nature of Christ, yet according to its univer- 
sal relation, just as the spirit of a man is the individ- 
ual himself, but according to his universal relation. 
[Kata zvtina adysoourns is evidently 
the antithesis or counterpart of xara oagxa, and 
as gagt here means the human nature of Christ, 
wvevuc, Must mean His divine nature, which is all 
Spirit, and intrinsically holy. aywavvys is the geni- 
tive of qualification, showing that holiness is the 
easential characteristic of Christ’s Spirit, and yet it 
disti es this from the vipa ayor, which is 
the technical designation of the third person of the 
Trinity. Comp. John iv. 24: ‘‘ God (4. ¢, the di- 
vine being or nature which the three persons of the 
Trinity have in common) is Spirit; ” 2 Cor. iii. 17, 
where Christ Himself is called ‘the Spirit; ” 1 Tim. 
iii, 16: ‘justified in Spirit” ee zvevuats); Heb. 
ix. 14; ‘*‘ Who with an eternal Spirit (dia 2vzvparoc 
aiwviov) offered Himself without spot to God;” and 
1 Peter iii. 18, where a somewhat similar distinction 
is made between the flesh and the spirit, or the 
human and divine nature of Christ; “ Being put to 


* (bengel has a large note on svevua which 
is well worth reading in full. He Laser a Vedi sance 


timonia, as a kind of middle term between dytérqs, holiness, 
and dpernds, sarctification.—P. 8) 

t [Wordsworth and Forbes also wrongly identify the 
rvevna aywovrves with the wvevua dyvor, the third person 
to the Holy Trinity, and thereby destroy the obvious con- 
trast of xara xv. dyweo. and xara cdépxa.—P. 8.) 

$ (Zpist. ad Cor. II. 6.9: ‘Os Xprords 4 xvpros, b cdoas 
duas, wy wav Td wperoy wveima, tytvero caf, nal 

nas éxdAeoey ovrusg Kai oe 


sures yuecs ey 7 
awodnpoucda ror prcOdy. The Clementine 1) of the 
&cond Epistle to the Corinthians is very doubtful —P. 3.) 
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death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit,’ 
although this passage is not exactly parallel. Meyer 
takes via aywourns to mean the iow avoew 
tog, the whole inner life of Christ, which was ele 
vated above all purely human spirits, filled with the 
Spirit of God, sinless and perfect. De Wette: 
“The soviritual side of the life of Ohrist, yet with 
the attribute of holiness partly as a quiescent quality, 
y as an efficacious power emanating from it 
Substitute for this: “The Divine side of Christ's 
person wiih the essential characteristic of holiness,” 
&c., and we can adopt this explanation. If flesh 
means the whole human nature, it implies a human 
spirit, but not the zvetvua aywwouvns, which is es- 
sentially Divine.—P. 8.] 

Of Jesus Ohrist our Lord.—["Iyc0t Xoo 
tov tov xvglov quay, ver. 4, in apposition with rod 
viov Geou, anticipated in the E. V. ver. 3]. 
expresses the relation of the exalted Son of God to 
the Apostle and the Roman Christians as the ground 
and bond of their union. They ther accepted 
Jesus as the Christ of God, and served Him as their 
common Master. [Alford: ‘“ Having given this de. 
scription of the person and dignity of the Son of 
God, very man and very God, he now identifies this 
divine person with Jesus Ohrist, the Lord and 
Master of Christians—the historical object of their 
faith, and a words following) the Appointer of 
himself to the apostolic office.” De Wette: “Jae. 

. bezeichnet den Sohn Gottes als historisch-kirch- 
liche Erscheinung.” So Tholuck, Philippi. Jesus 
is the personal, Christ the official name ; the former 
expresses His true character and mission and relation 
to the world, the latter His connection with the Old 
Testament and the promise of God. Jesus, i. «4, 
Saviour, was the Hebrew name, announced by the 
angel before His birth, Matt. i. 25; Luke i. 31, and 

iven at His circumcision, Luke ii. 21; Christ, the 
k oquivalent for the Hebrew Messiah, t. ¢, the 
Anoi exhibits Him as the fulfiller of all the 
prophecies and types of the Old Testament, as the 
divinely promised and anointed Prophet, Priest, and 
King of Israel, who had for ages been the desire of 
all nations and the hope of all believers. Jord is 
here, and often, applied to Christ in the same sense 
in which the Septuagint uses xiipsoc for the Hebrew 
"217% and mins. See the Lexica. Christ is so 
called as the supreme Lord of the New Dispensation, 
or the sovereign Head uf Christendom, to whom all 
believers owe allegiance and obedience.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 5. Through whom we received.— After 
stating the common relation of believers to Christ, 
there follows the account of the special relation of 
the Apostle to Him. It is plain that neither ver. 5 
nor ver. 6 can be parenthetical; but here is prepared 
the whole treatment of the Epistle on the relation 
between the call of the Apostle and the call of the 
church at Rome. ds of. Christ is the personal 
means of communicating his call on God’s onl 
Oo the mediatorial agent in conferring grace from 

od to man, comp. i, 1; 1 Cor. i. 9.—P. 8}. 
éla Bouey (recetved) denotes not only the free 
divine gift, but also the living religious and moral 
appropriation by faith. It is plain that the plural 
here has reference to the call of Paul alone (uot to 
the apostles in general, according to Bengel), from 
the following signature of his apostleship, by whict 
he is the Apostle to the Gentiles.* 


* (Comp. the note of M tn loco inst Reiche, and 
of Alford against Peile, whe tiles that the subject of éAd& 
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Grace [in poner) and apostleship [in particu- 
ler.—P. §.]. ace, as the operative call to salvation 
and to the full experience of salvation in justifica- 
tion, is the preliminary condition for every Christian 
office, and, above all, to the apostleship. The grand 
unfolding of his apostleship was therefore preceded 
by an extraordinary degree of grace [in his conver- 
sion]. The explanation, ydgw aoctolzc, yrace 
oe apos! (Hendiadys, so Chrysostom, Phi- 

ppi, and others), obliterates the force of that pre- 
liminary condition; * but when the is regarded 
merely as pardoning grace (A e, Calvin), the 
fandamental part is mistaken for the whole. Thus, 
also, the extraordinary apostolic gifts (yapisuata) 
to which Theodoret, Luther, and others refer vagus, 
presuppose grace (yags«) already. Meyer under- 
stands the expression to mean Divine grace in 
general; that the translation into the com- 
munion of the beloved of God. 

Unto obedience of faith [cic Sataxony 
aiorews, eum Glaubensge , comp Rom. 
xvi. 26.—P.8.]. That is, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing obedience to the faith. The «/¢ denotes not 
merely the purpose, but also the operation of the 
apostleship ;—an instance of Pauline conciseness, It 
may be asked here, whether the genitive mioteas 
indicates the object, or must be read as apposition ; 
the faith which consists in obedience [to the Word 
and Will of Christ.—P. 8.].¢ But this question is 
limited by the second, whether 2iorsg can stand in 
the objective sense as fides QU& creditur [quod cre. 
dendum est, doctrina Ohristiana.—P. 8]? Meyer 
denies and asserts that ziotw, in the New 
Testament, is constantly subjective faith [fides qua 
ereditur, fides credens.—P. 8.], though it is often 
made objective, as bere, and is regarded a power, 
or controlling principle. But this would give us 
the idea of obedience toward the faithful. The 
obedience here meant is either identical with faith 
od obedience which consists in faith, according to 

eophylact, Calvin § ), or it is obedience to faith in 
ita objective form. e latter interpretation is sup- 
ported by the expressions izaxoy tov Xgewroi, 
2 Cor. x. 5 [imaxoy tip adn Peias, 1 Peter i, 22], 
and particularly Acts vi, 7 [“‘a great company of 
priests izyxovoy tH miotes, became obedient to the 
faith,” et Rom. x. 16: tayjxovoay tH say. 
yeliw.—P.8.]. Comp. 1 Peter 1 2, 14. But this 


must be the same as the &, due, overlook- 
: Sg Sormulary character of the phrase’é «xipsos dpey.— 
'* (Alford: “Keep the xépy «al é 


as 80 often, coupling a ific portion 
hip; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 1 Oo usuatine 
tum autem non 


durch sein Versdhnungswerk.”—P. 8.) 
Hodge: “The obedience 
in faith, or of which faith is the 


ee, to the Word, and in obedience to the Will, of God ”’- 


of faith is that | I 


miot, cannot mean only doetrina fidei. Even obe 
dience to the gospel (Rom. x. 16) does not expres. 
the most definite form of the objective zigtic: thi 
is Christ Himself. An Epistle, sent to Rome by the 
ambassador of a Lord and King, who declared him- 
self appointed to call all the peoples of the Roman 
Empire to obedience or allegiance, must have been 
planned in full consciousness of the antithesis, as 
well as of the analogy, between the earthly Roman 
Empire and the Kingdom of Christ. Therefore the 
Apostle expresses the analogy when he characterizes 
himself as an ambassador who appeals to the nations 
to be obedient to his Lord. But the antithesis lies 
in his denoting this obedience as an obedience to the 
faith, We must admit that the idea of the subjeo- 
tive faith also has here a good sense in itself. Faith 
is not at all arbitrary, but an obligatory obedience 
incumbent upon the inmost soul and conscience; yet 
its obedience is not slavish, but the joyous act of 
free faith, as it is assensus and fiducia. And if we 
accept this, the expression would be an oxymoron, 
like the expression: law of the Spirit. But since 
the question is concerning a characterization of the 
apostleship, the fuller idea must be expected: obe- 
dience toward the object of faith, especially as the 
freedom of faith is thereby also declared. Even the 
Christian’s hope can be used in an objective sense 


izax. nlotencg (Meyer [Hodge)). We translate 


heathen nations is immediately introduced, yet not 


clearly before vera, 18, 14, &. ([H : “The 
apostles were not diocesana, restricted in jurisdiction 
to a particular territory. Their commission was gen- 
eral. It was to all nations,”—yet with an amicable 
division of the immense field of labor; comp. Gal. 
ii. 9; Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. x. 16.—P. 8. 

For the sake of his name.— Acts v. 
41). Not for ‘the ” of His name; nor for 
the glorifying of the same (Meyer), which would 
have been expressed in the form of a doxology,* 
but for the spread of His name (Phil. ii. 10). There- 
fore the words are not an addition, but an explana- 
tory parallel to the expression, ‘‘ for obedience to the 
faith,” &., and relate, in common with this, to the 
antecedent. His name is the object of the faith to 
which the nations should render obedience in His 
name. 

Ver. 6. Among whom are ye also.—We 
place here a comma, and read the words, the called, 
the chosen ones of Jesus Christ, ag an address (with 
Rickert, Philippi, &c.); but not, whom are 
ye also called of Jesus Christ (with Lachmann, Mey- 
er [Alford], and others). For the principal weight 


[ot necessarily ; comp. Acts ix. 16; xv. 26; xxi. 
w 


* 
1 ere the same trip rod byduaros rod av 
2 coours in the eetise : for the glory of Christ. i pea 


ers interpretation is aloo ado ed by Alford and H 
The words aptly express the final end of Paul's a 


Christ is 
He was, did, and suffered.— P. 8.1 


rests on the thought, that the Roman Christians were 
included in the totality of nations to which the Apos- 
tle was sent. He did not need to say first to them 
that they were the called of Jesus Christ. Thus we 
have the beautiful antithesis: I am the chosen Apos- 
tle for all nations: you are the chosen believers in 
the midst of all nations: we are therefore directed 
toward each other, 

The oalled of Jesus Ohrist.—Not, whom 
Christ has called (Luther, Riickert, and others); but 
who, as the called [by the accepted call of God 
through the gospel], belong to and are subject to 
Him (the genitive of possession; Erasmus [Calvin, 
De Wette}, Meyer, and others).® Paul refers the 
call ron Christ) to God (Rom. viii. 80, &c. ; see 
Meyer). The Apostle seems, by this address, to an- 
ticipate the salutation itself; but the address must 
prepare the way for the salutation by the reminder 
that he can salute them as pertaining to him. 
[Hodge : “Oi xdqtoi, the called, means the effectu- 
ally called ; those who are so called by God as to be 
made obedient to the call. Hence the xdyroé are 
opposed to those who receive and disregard the out- 
ward call. . . . Hence, too, xAjroé and éxd:xroé are 
of nearly the same import; xara 2e08eow xdntol, 
Rom. viii. 28; comp. Rom. ix. 11; 1 Cor. i. 26, 27. 
We accordingly find xJyzos used as a familiar desig- 
nation of believers.” This is not quite correct, 
xdyroé and éxdextoé (a paronomasia in Greek, like 
the German erwdhlt and auserwdhlt) are clearly dis- 
tinguished, Matt. xx. 16 and xxii. 14: zodiot yag 
tiaev xlntoi, OAéyos Jb éxdextos, many are called, but 
few chosen ; in the last they are even put in 
antithesis, All the members of the visible Church 
ure xAytoé, though they may ultimately be lost; but 
only the members of the invisible Church, or the 
true believers, are éxdextoé, or xAyjtoi xata 2E0- 
%eoev (Rom. viii. 28). Comp. the notes on Matt. 
xx. 16, in vol. i. p. 352 and 354 f.—P. S.] 

Ver. 7. To all that are in Rome.—The ad- 
dress and the salutation.t The Epistle is addressed 
to all Christians in Rome. Residence in Rome and 
connection with the body of Roman Chriatians are 
vertainly presupposed (see ver. 8). But the Roman 
Christians are saluted according to the condition of 
things, as an incipient church not yet fully organ- 
ized, but destined to become so—an end to which 
this very Epistle was directed. The Apostle ex- 
presses himself otherwise in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, Galatians, and Thessalonians, There 
he salutes the Christians as a church, or churches, 
{The Christians residing at Rome, whether born 
there or not, are viewed as one community, however 
imperfectly they may have been organized at the 
time; but they no doubt worshipped in different 
parts of the city, and were thus divided into various 
domestic congregations, éxxingiae xat oixor, Xvi. 5. 
The population of the city of Rome at the time of 
vhrist is variously estimated from one to two mill- 
ions, In his earliest five epistles, Paul addresses 
himself 17 éxxdyoia, x.t.4.; in all the others, rois 
aytow.—P. 8 


Beloved of God, called to be saints.—The 


© (Alford takes "Incov Xpeorov not asthe genit. es= 
sronis, but as equivalent to by Jesus Christ. But the call 
of believers is uniformly referred to the Father. Alford 
quotes John v. 25 and 1 Tim. i. 12; but these passages are 
aot to the point.—P. 8.) 

t [The salutation commences with xdpus, and should 
form a verse by itself. The first clause of ver. 7 connects 
har ha land indicates the readers. See Toxt. Note !3.— 
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root of their Christian faith is, that they cnow them 
selves beloved of God by the experience of His 
reconciliation; the goal and crown of their Chris 
tian faith is holiness. But they are not merely called 
to be saints (De Wette). As truly called, they are 
actually saints first in this sense: that, according to 
the analogy of theocratic holiness, they are sepa 
rated from the ungodly world and consecrated to 
God; secondly, in the sense that Christ dwells in 
them as the principle of increasing holiness, and 
that they are characterized according to the ruling 
principle of their new life (1 Cor. vii. 14). This 
general designation does not imply that the Apostle 
could say it of every individual, still less that he 
should ascribe to individuals a personal holiness of 
life. sires has the same relation to adyos as 
xdntés to azcctodoc, in ver. 1, and expresses 
the vocation of the Roman Christians to holiness, 
which is both an actual possession as to principle, 
and a moral aim to be realized more and more by 
daily growth in Christ.—P. 8] 

Grace to you and peace.—The Greek yai 
gew (Acts xv, 23; James i. 1), and the Hebrew 
cD> oi>t, are here reflected unitedly in the 
infinitely richer Christian salutation. The grace 
which, as the cause of peace, has its source in God 
and Christ ; the peace, as the operation of this cause, 
which becomes the source of new life in believers. 
The more definite Christian conception is destroyed 
if we substitute (with Meyer, against Olshausen, 
Philippi, and many others) galvation instead of 
peace, and kindness instead of grace. [Grace and 

are related to each other as cause and effect, 
and constitute the chief blessings of Christianity, 
embracing all that we need. The profound Christian 
meaning of yagu—the redeeming love of God in 
Christ—and of sig7¥q—the peace with God by the 
redemption—compared with the ordinary meaning 
of the Greek yaigeyv and the Hebrew shalom, affords 
a striking example of the transforming power which 
the genius of Christianity exercised over ancient lan- 
guage and custom. See the General Remarks on p. 
57.—P. 8.] 

From God our F’ather.—The expression of 
the specifically Christian consciousness of God. 
The experience of pardon through Christ produces 
the consciousness of the viodecia (sonship, adop- 
tion) as a result. 

And om the Lord.—[Kugiov ’J. Xe. is 
not dependent on JTargds and lel with naa, 
but is ruled by azé and is codrdinate with Ozoi 
TIlateos. God is nowhere called ‘‘ our and Christ's 
Father,” and Christ never addresses God “‘ our,” but 
“ My Father,” owing to His peculiar relationship 
which is rooted in the Onoorvgia, or equality of 
essence. This frequent codrdination of Christ with 
the Father, as equally the object of prayer and 
the source of spiritual blessing, implies the recog 
nition of the divinity of Christ. No Hebrew mono 
theist could thus associate, without blasphemy, the 
eternal Jehovah with a mere man. So also Philippi, 
Hodge, and others.—P. S.] Not of the Lord (Eras 
mus, Glockler), Nevertheless, we would not read, 
with Meyer: xaé azo xrgéou, and not merely view 
Christ as causa medians, in distinction from the 
Father, as the causa principalis, For the dominion 
of the exalted Saviour must be distinguished from 
the mediatorship of Christ as causa medians. [God 
the Father is the author, Christ the mediator and 
procurer, the Holy Spirit the applier or imparter, of 
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grace and peace. The Spirit takes them from Christ 
and shows them to the believer (comp. John xvi. 
14). The latter may be the reason why the Holy 
Spirit is not especially mentioned in the epistolary 
“Psy except 2 Cor. xiii. 138, 14; 1 Peter i. 2. 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Epistle of the Apostle to the Romans on 
the righteousness of faith is still in a special sense a 
new message to the Romans, and a witness 
Romanists, [It connects admirably with the con- 
cluding verses of the Acta, chap, xxviii. 30, 31, as 
a specimen of Paul’s preaching in Rome, and to the 
Romans.—P., S. 

2. The significance of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans: (1.) As the first of the New Testament Epis- 
tles; (2.) in the group of the Pauline Epistles ; 
(3.) as an original record of the missionary activity 
of the Apostle, and as an example for evangelical 
missions ; (4.) as the central point of the Christian 
doctrine of salvation, and thus as the starting-point 
of the Western -_ Church, and especially of 
the Protestant Evangelical Church (see the Jntro- 


sa 

8. The epistolary inscription of ancient writers 
contrasted with the subscription of recent ones, 
The former characterizes the Epistle as a substitute 
for personal intercourse; the latter has become 
an independent form of personal communication. 
Frankness predominates in the former, courtesy in 
the latter. 

4. Servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apos- 
tle, The extent of one idea is determined by that 
of the other.— of God: glorious unity.— 
Connection of the Old and New Testaments.—The 
apostles, unlike the Pharisees, acknowledge no tra- 
ditions in connection with the Old Testament.— 
Grace and office must not be separated.—Just as lit- 
tle cun we separate the experience of God’s love and 
the beginning of sanctification.—Neither can grace 
and peace be separated ; nor the paternal authority 
of God and the authority of Christ. 

5. The importance of the inscription of this 
Epistle. The importance of the salutation. The 
rae ert of the great Rae of the Gentiles and 
of the Christian congregation of the t metropo- 
lis to each other. See the Exeg. Notes, 

6. The antithesis: Christ born of the seed of 
David, and appointed the Son of God in majesty 
end honor (also over the Roman world), is an eco- 
nomical antithesis, at the foundation of which lies 
the ontological antithesis: that Christ is the tem- 
shy Son of David and the eternal Son of 


7. The resurrection was historically accomplished 
and essentially finished in Christ. As the ideal and 
dynamical productive energy of the Logos, its roots 
end impulse pervade the whole history of the world 
end of man, and especially the history of the king- 
dom of God. The same may be said of the Spirit 
of holiness. See the Hzxeg. Notes. The Logos 
aes every man that cometh in.o the world 
(John i. 9). 

8. Paul, as the ambassador of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God in regal power, announces to the believ- 
ers of the imperial city of Rome that it is his busi- 
ness to call the world to obedience to the faith and 
to subjection to Christ 


fy 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ap apostolic salutation: 1. From whom does it 
come? 2. what is its import? 8. to whom is it 
addressed ? (vers. 1-7).—The one gospel of God: 
1. Prom .sed by His prophets; 2. fulfilled by His 
Son (vrs. 3, 4).—The missionary preaching among 
the Gentiles was a preaching of obedience to the 
faith for the glorifying of the name of Jesus Christ 
(ver. 5).—Every office is a gift of grace. The ser 
vants of Christ must remember this: 1. For their 
humility; 2. for their elevation and encouragement 
(ver, 5).—How can preachers of the gospel guard 
against bitterness toward the members of their con 
gregation? By considering that the con tion 
are: 1, Beloved by God ; 2. called by Jesus Christ 
(ver. 7).—Grace and peace: on one side different in 
manifestation, but, on the ofher, one in origin. 

LurHEeR:—The Spirit of God was given after 
Christ’s ascension, since which time He sanctifies 
Christians and glorifies Christ in all the world us the 
a of God in power, in word, miracle, and sign 

ver. 4 ; 
sigan :—The preachers of the gospel must 
preach both the law and the gospel in their respec- 
tive order, and especially the guspel (ver. 1).—He 
who does not become a saint on earth, will not be 
numbered among the saints in heaven (ver. 7). 

QursneEL :—Every thing that comes to light is not 
therefore new: the oldest errors are continual novel- 
ties, and the newest truths are ever old. 

Ostanpei B#tbl. :-Christ, according to His hu- 
ce nature, is our brother. O great consolation ! 
ver, 8). 

en :——-Worldly peace is a great treasure, 
but, after all, it is not sufficient for us. When Christ 
communicates His peace to us (John xiv. 2’), it is 

race in God; and then have we peace with God 
ver. 7). 

ee The Gospel of God is also the Guspel — 
of Christ (ver. 1).— Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
(vers. 3, 4). is is the ground of all legitimate 
address of Christ to His Father and God, and of 
our legitimate address, through Him as our Lord, to 
His Father and our Father, His God and our God 
who hath made us His own. He was Son of God 
before His humiliation ; but His Sonship was veiled 
during His earthly life, and not fully unveiled till 
after His resurrection. On this rests His justifica- 
tion, 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John ii. 1, and this is the 
ground of our justification, Rom. iv. 25. 

GERLACH :—According to the flesh, the Son of 
God belonged to the Jews alone. But by the com- 
pletion of His atonement, through the resurrection, 
He became the universal King of the human race, 
Lord of heaven and earth, according to the Spirit 
which dwelt in Him, and has perfectly pervaded His 
human nature (vers. 8, 4). 

HEUBNER :—Prophets and apostles had one call- 
ing, one work (ver. 2).—The apostolic benediction— 
of what fulness of spiritual gifts, of what a holy 
heart, does it give witness! It is grand to express 
such a wish for a church; it presupposes the per- 
sonal possession and appreciation of these gifts, but 
rat a serious seal to apply them to the congregation 
ver. 7). 

Rote :—If the theme of Paul’s preaching had 
been only virtue, and a supreme Being whom we 
call God, he would have pleased the Greeks; anc if 
he had preached on a Messiah yet to come and on 


a 
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the works of the law, the Jews would have been 
contented with him. But he preached on the Son 
of God. That was the voice of his gospel (ver. 4). 

Besser :—The Spirit of holiness ig the very force 
by which Christ has taken away the power of death, 
and has destroyed mortality, through the triumph of 
His imperishable life (ver 4 

J. P, Lanes :—How Christ exhibits His power as 
Lord by the Spirit of sanctification: 1. As the Risen 
One; 2. as the Son of God (vers. 1-4).— The same : 
Like man, like salutation.— }% with which the 
Apostle announces the majesty of Christ in imperial 
Rome: 1. How foolish this joy appeared; 2. how 
gloriously it was justified ; 8. how it must be fulfilled 
once more.—The internal connection between the 
power of the resurrection and the Spirit of boliness 
in Christ, 

[Buexitr:—Paul declares: 1. The person from 
whom he received authority to be an apostle, name- 
ly, Obrist; 2. bow free and undeserved a favor it 
was; 8. the special duty and office of an apostle; 
4. how he puts the Romans in mind of their con- 
dition by nature before the 1 was revealed to 
them and received by them ; hence it is the duty of 
both ministers and people to be mindful of what was 
their condition by nature.— Why ts the Holy Ghost 
excluded in the salutation of ver. 7? He is not ex- 
cluded, though He be not named ; but is necessarily 
implied in the forementioned gifts. Besides, in other 
salutations the Holy Ghost is expressly mentioned ; 
1 Cor. xiii. 18, 14.—Hznry:—The Apostle de- 
scribes: 1. The person who writes the Epistle; 2. 
the gospel itself; 8. the ns to whom it is writ- 
ten; and 4, pronounces the apostolic benediction.— 
Doppripaz :—We are called to partake of the privi- 
legea of God’s people; we belong to the society of 
those who are eminently beloved of God, and who 
lie under great obligations, as they are called a holy 
nation, a peculiar people. May we not dishonor the 
sacred community to which we belong, and may we 


finally enjoy the important privil of that state 
of everlasting glory in which the kingdom of the 
Son of God terminate |[—O.arxr:—The Apos- 


tle invokes upon the Romans all the blessings which 
can flow from God as the fountain of grace; pro- 
ducing in them all the happiness which a heart filled 
with the peace of God can possess; all of which are 
to be communicated to them through the Lord Jesus 
Christ.— Comprehensive Comm, :—The Obristian pro- 
fession is not a notional knowledge, or a naked as- 
sent, or useless disputings; but it is obedience to 
the faith. The act of faith is the obedience of the 
understanding to God 2 horas: rey the product of 
that is the obedience of the to God command- 
ing.—Bagnxs:—From Paul’s connecting the Lord 
Jesus Christ with the Father, we see: 1. That the 
Apostle regarded Him as the source of grace and 

as really as he did the Father; 2. he intro- 
duced them in the same connection, and with refer- 
ence to the bestowal of the same blessings; 8. if 
the mention of the Father implies a prayer, the same 
ls implied by the mention of Christ, and hence was 
ar. act of worship to the latter; 4. all this shows 
that Paul’s mind was familiarized to the idea that 

was divine.—These seven verses are a striking 
instance of the manner of Paul. While the subject 
is simply a salutation to the Roman church, his mind 
teers to catch fire, and to burn and blaze with sig- 


nal intensity. He leaves the immediate subject be 
fore him, and advances some vast thought that awee 
us, and fixes us in contemplation, and involves us in 
difficulty about his meaning, and then returns to his 
subject.—Hopez :—God is called our Father, not 
merely as the author of our existence and the source 
of every blessing, but especially as reconciled toward 
us thro Jesus Christ.-—If Jesus Christ is the 
great subject of the gospel, it is evident that we can- 
not have right views of the one without baving cor- 
rect opinions concerning the other.—J. F. H.] 
(Scuarr:—The epistolary addresses generally 
bear on the doctrine of the ministerial office and ite 
relation to the congregation, and furnish suitable 
texts for ordination and ¢ ion sermons.— 
Ver. 1. Pavz, a model for a Christian minister: 
L. In his Aumility—a co la lingers aco 
Obrist. IL In his di 
sense of lence on Christ (servant) precedes and 
underlies sense of over the congrega- 
tion (apostle).—Only the true servant of Christ can 
be a true servant of the people.—Ministers derive 
their authority from Ohrist, not Abe the le, but 
Sor the people.—A SERVANT OF , service 
of Christ is perfect freedom, John viii. 36, St, Augus- 
tine: “ Deo servire vera libertas cat." =A CHOSEN APOS- 
TLE. The apostle and the ordi minister: I. The 
unity: (a.) Both are called by ; (6.) both are 
servants of Christ; (c.) both labor for the same end 
—the glory of God and the salvation of souls, I. 
The difference: (a.) An apostle is called dérectly by 
Christ; a minister, through the medium of church 
authority ; (>) an apostle is inspired and infallible ; 
a minister is only enlightened, and liable to err; 
(c.) an has the world for his field; a minie- 
ter is confined to a cular —CHOSEN, SET 
aPant. The n ty of a Divine call for the min- 
istry: I. The taner call by the Holy Ghost. IL. 
The oufward call by the authority and ordination of 
the Church.—The regularly called minister contrast. 
ed with the self-constituted minister and fanatic.— 
Set APART UNTO THE GosPEL. The preaching of the 
gospel: I. The chief duty of the minister, to which 
all others must be subordinated. II. The highest 
work, in which Christ Himself and al] the spostles 
enga III. The inconsistency of connecting any 
secular calling with the holy ministry.—Ver. 2. The 
close connection of the Old and New Testaments, 
Christianity a new, and yet an old religion.—The 
historical character of Christianity—in opposition to 
the Gnostic and fanatical theory of a magical, abrupt 
descent from the clouds.—Vers. 8, 4. Jzsus Cnrist 
the theme of the gospel. His double nature, 
the human, earthly, historical, and the divine, heav- 
enly, eternal—both inseparably united in one per. 
son.—The importance of the RESURRECTION as aD 
argument for the Divinity of Christ—Ver. 5. Christ, 
the mediator of all grace.—Ver. 7. The Christians 
are SAINTS—4, ¢., from the world and con- 
secrated to the service of God; holy in principle, 
and destined to become more and more holy and 
perfect in their whole life and conduct.—The re. 
deeming grace of God in Christ—the fountain of 
peace with God and with ourselves.—First grace, 
then peace.—No grace without peace; no peace 
without grace.—The codrdination of Christ with 
God the Father in the epistolary inscciptions—er 
indirect proof of the Deity of Christ. ] 


CHAPTER I. 8-15. 6% 


IL. 
The Introduction. 
CHap. L 815, 


8 _ First [of all],' I thank my God through Jesus Christ for [conoerning]* you 
all, that_your aith is spoken of throughout the whole world [in all the world]. 
9 For God is my witness, whom I serve with [in] my spirit in the gospel of bis 
Son, that [how, w¢]* without ceasing I make mention of you [how uneoen ne 
to I remember you; a always in my prayers ; ogre ne est, [; always askin 
my prayers,]* if by any means now at length are y now at last] I m cht 
have a prosperous journey [I may be prospere ne by oo when aH God to come 

{1 unto you. Forl long to see you, that I may a share with you, 
pexadoo| some 8 gift, to the end ye ma be establis ed in order that My 

12 may be stren toned]; ;' That is, that I may be comforted together with 
by the mutual faith both of you and me [among you by each other’s faith, 

18 yours and mine].’ oe [But] I would not® have you ignorant, brethren, at 
oftentimes [often to come unto you (but was let’*® [hindered] 
hitherto) " tain mi nidut bore some fruit among you also, even as among other 

14 Gentiles [the rest of the oe I am debtor both to the Greeks, and to the 
Barbarians ; both to the wise, and to the unwise [Both to Greeks and to Barba- 

15 rians ; both to wise and to unwise, I am debtor]. So,’* as much as in me is [as 
far as lies in me], I am ready*® to preach the gospel to you [also] that [who] are 
at Rome also [omc also]. 


TEXTUAL. 
1 Ver. i—(# wide dy. quidem, suvdrderst, A to zheerre 0 ts omens in ie ressure ot tho 
Suidioe at ee in’. hast ols Bom. iif. 2; 1 Oor. xi. 1 5, 608 (Oth ely and Alex. Dutt 
Ci aweoik’ dee NT $18. hs -octivapo in ver. 18, and connects thus: 


3 Ver. 8.—wepi is supported in o tion to om e repositions # ee in this conneo- 
tion (1 Cor. 1. 4} Col 13; 1 Thees i. So ethene 1 3p though more rare Cibst the 6; sf Phil 4), with substan 
be same meaning; the or in bok rag sake of he simply Roman Ohristians are the 
Ce) id 
the latter meaning. 
editors (Griesbach, cndoet } aed by Alford, Wordsworth) are here in favor of sel ac the dwép of 
the lextus receptue.— J 
3 Ver. 9.—{as differs f the mode or degree. Comp. Phil. i. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 15; 1 Thess. ii. 10; 
Acts x. 28, and and Philippi fn loe.—P. 8.] 
¢ Ver. 10. translatio ds here upon the punctuation, which is left to critica! conjecture, the ancient MSS. 
having no tion. I make a comma or semi-col wovovpat, and connect wr » KTA, 80 
: ppl, Alford notes). Dr. however, in his and Evzeg. Notes, follows Tischendorf, who 
es a comma after g, wy pov, like the E, V. this wéyrore must be taken as an of 
Aeirreg = assidue sem assiduissime ; but this would require a ¢ position of the words, viz. as ddcaAelwress 
wévrore, x.t.A. As it is, wéyrore éxt rev rpoceyxey Sedpavos as an explana of adcaAql: preiay 


gind —P, 
5 Ver. 10.—-{et wag 96 Pld, twa endlich etnmal (Meyer, Olshausen, &o.); Alford: {/ by any means 

before long. sa haply, » possi impli ies othe possibility of new deleys and hindeatioea, hte ready, may mean A y or 

reference for and delayed, and in connection with wore, tandem aliquan See 

eo aoe ao The hinge long an the Fe was pe hag three years ere a D. 61. ~B. ac J 

er. 10. evodwPhoouas. nal meaning way rey. e ver Baeg. 

Notes. But the pasting wit in Greece to travellers is even now xaAdy xarev v, as in Italy, buon viaggio, a happy 


P. ) 
T Ver. 11.—{Dr. inserte after personal, iar grace, and after established: for your world-historical 
calling. See hit exp on below, wh: £'Y caine adopt. —P. ht - 


a6 enw er anetenk wound is hardly whole, 
the saddle.” 


me from 
Bat the spelen nae i th oppo nant alo, perm On th she contrary, sue Tere te in the 
ar apr aie apr Mea to precede, to anticipate (pra-venire); while in Modern Englleh te slgnifter 


68 ‘ 


1) Ver. 18.—[The words xal 2xea 
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eaia, 
It bad aac par Air ceca ger to tuke al in the adversative sense, —— Fritasche and Meyer object. Seitpo it 


dtaque, 
wigTty, . L 153 rev xaW spas wocqréy, Acts xiii. 28; 1 Cor. e'3; xv. 33 «ar éué ig more 


expressive than pov (after spdé0vpov) would be; the Apostle laying stress on his dependence and su to a higher 


will 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Srconp Secrion.—The connecting link in the form 
of dozology, and the transition of the author to 
his designed argum nt in the fundamental topic. 
The praise of the faith of the Roman Christians 
known all over the world, and the desire and pur- 
pose of the Apostle to visit them. 


Ver. 8. First of I thank.—De Wette: 
“Tn all his Epistles, with the exception of Galatians, 
1 Tim., and Titus,* the Apostle pursues the natural 
course of first placing himself, so to speak, in rela- 
tion with his readers; and his first point of contact 
with them is titude fur their participation in 
Christianity.” [So also Alford in loc]. Comp. also 
1 Thess, i. 2; 2 Thess, i. 3; 1 Cor. i 4. This 
means more definitely that the Apostle, in his epis- 
tles, with thanksgiving to God, seizes the point of 
connection for his subsequent argument; and this 
point of connection is in general a recognition of 
what has been already attained, but it takes its pecu- 
liar form from the conditon of the different church- 
es. Kdllner calls this, captatio benevolentia, Tho- 
luck: The Apostle opens his way to the hearts of 
the church by a declaration of his love. [Words- 
worth: ‘As usual, the Apostle begins with a senti- 
ment by which he expresses his gratitude to God, 
and conciliates the good will of those to whom he 
writes,’"——P. S.] According to Tholuck [De Wette] 
and Meyer, we would properly expect an sira dé 
[or Zxera dé] after zeatoy név, but not in point 
of fact, since the zgmtoyv marks the emphasis of the 
following introductory word.—Miy God. Not only 
the expression of genuine feeling (De Wette), but 
also of the thought that God has shown Himself as 
the God of his apostolic call, by opening before him 
a path in Rome for the cause of Christ (Acts xxviii. 
15). [The language of personal application, with a 
corresponding sense of personal obligation : the God 
who, with all His blessings and promises, belongs to 
me, 4s I belong to Him, and am bound to serve 
Him. Comp. Acts xxvii. 23: tom Geot ov sius, o 
nai detoetw, 1 Cor. i. 4; Phil. i. 3; iv. 19; Phile- 
mon 4,—P, 8.J—Through Jesus Ohrist. [Not 
to be connected with nov (Koppe, Gléckler), but 
with enyagurro.—P. S.] Comp. Rom. vii. 25; Col. 
iii, 17; Heb. xiii. 15; 1 Peterii.5. Origen: Christ, 
ag the mediator of the prayer, also presents the 
thankagiving. [‘‘ Velut per pontificem magnum: 
opportet enim scire eum qui vult offerre sacrificium 
Deo, quod per manus Pontificis debet offerre.” So 


* (1 Tim. is no e tion, comp. 1 Tim. i, 18-17; nor is 
2 Cor., as Olshausen thinks, for in 2 Cor. i. 3-22 we have 
an equivalent. The absence of the usual praise and 
thankegi: in the Epistle to the Galatians, is to be ex- 
aaines by their apostasy from the simplicity of the gospel. 


bad prod to say: As far ns it depends on ae ag anxious to come and preach to you, but my will is subject to the 
0 . 8. 


also Calvin, who refers to Heb. xii. 15, Bengel, Ols- 
hausen, and Hodge, who justly suys that it is the 
clear doctrine of the Bible that, in all our approach- 
es to God in prayer or praise, we must come in the 
name of Christ as the ground of our acceptance.— 
P.S.] Meyer objects to this view as not justified by 
Paul’s usual method, and explains that he renders 
thanks for what has come to pass by Christ. [Simi- 
larly Alford.] But what is meant by giving thanks 
for every thing in the name of Jesus ist ? (Eph. 
v. 20.) The thanksgiving, as well as prayer, must 
be sanctified by the spiritual communion with Christ, 
and thus come before God; by this means, all selfish 
interests, and all human and passionate joy at the 
obtained results are excluded.—F'or you all. The 
mzegt and i:zég were often confounded or changed 
by the copyists; therefore the Recepta has i:nip 
here. Here, as at the beginning of ver. 7, the Apos- 
tle emphasizes the fact that he has in view all the 
believers in Rome, and will not appeal to or favor 
any partisan tendency.—That your faith is spo- 
ken of. Mention is made of it, and it has become 
famous among Christians in the whole world (see 
chap. x. 18; xvi. 19). The expression, which has 
the outward appearance of being hyperbolical, ac- 
quires its complete sighificance chiefly in conse. 
quence of the powerful position of the metropolis 
of Rome, by the weight which Christianity gained in 
all the world by the conquest of this central howe 
of the world, and by the Apoastle’s views of the 
future of this apostolic station. See the quotations 
from Grotius and Calvin in Tholuck. [Meyer: “ 2p 
61m TH xogum—a popular hyperbole, but admirably 
suited to the position of the congregation in the 
metropolis of the world, to which the eyes of all 
were directed.” Remember the adage: Orbis in 
urbe continetur.—P, 8, 

Ver. 9. For is my witness. The /or 
establishes the foregoing. Here, therefore, the 
thanksgiving through Christ is also explained (Phil. 
i, 8; Col. 1.8; 1 Thess. i. 2). The sense of the 
solemn asseveration is: My declaration is before the 
face of God. The free asseverations of this charac. 
ter arise in the Apostle’s case from the inner charac- 
ter of his work and the loftiness of his position. He 
cannot adduce earthly witnesses of the peculiarity 
of the facts which he has to assure; they are of 
heavenly origin, and he calls on God as their wit 
ness: that is, his whole knowledge of God, and his 
apostolic conscience, must be pledged. Pareus: 
“* Ignotus ad ignotos scribens jurat.” Against this, 
Meyer quotes Phil. i. 18 [and 2 Cor. i. 28.—P. S.] 
as decisive. The necessities for such strong expres- 
sions of the fervent man were indeed very different; 
but one species of them is that adduced by Pareus 
The general constraint of the Apostle to let his read 
ers sometimes look into the sanctity of his innes 
life, is secured by the solemn asseveration against 
all danger of profanation. Meyer adduces as a mo 
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tive “the fact that he, the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, had not yet become active in the church at 
Rome, although it belonged to his schovul.” ([Ben- 
gel: “A pious asseveration respecting a matter 
oe and hidden from men, especially from 
those who were remote and unknown.” Alford: 
“There could be no other witness to his practice in 
his secret prayers, but God: and as the assertion of 
a habit of incessantly praying for the Roman Chris- 
tians, whom he had never seen, might seem to savor 
of an exaggerated expression of affection, he sol- 
emnly s to this only possible testimony. To 
the Ephesians, Philippians (see, however, Phil. i. 8), 
Colossians, Thessalonians, he gives the same assur- 
ance, but without the asseveration. The thus call- 
ing to witness is no uncommon practice with 
Paul; see ref. in E. V.” The Apostle’s frequent 
appeal to God (2 Cor. i. 28; xi. 81; Phil. i. 8; 


1 Thess. ii. 5,10; Gal. i, 20) is a devout recognition | pero 


of God’s omniscience, aud hence an act of worship. 
It disproves the literal interpretation of Matt. v. 
83 ff., which probibits perjury, and all useless and 
thoughtless sweari Comp. Tholuck, Die Ber - 
predigt, p. 263 ff. ( 


ed.).—P. vit 

Whom I serve in my spirit. The idea of 
the real service of God, which so powerfully per- 
vades the Epistle to the Romans, first appears with 
the jategevw (see ver. 21; chap. ii. 22; iii, 26; 
v. 2; xi 1; xv. 16; xvi. 25-27; comp. Acts vii. 
7). As such a dargevoy, he stands before God. 
But he serves Him tn his spirit ; that ia, his priest- 
hood is not merely external, but the living service 
of God by a spiritually awakened, vital, and stead- 
fast consciousness.* Grotius and Reiche have found 
in the Jarg. an antithetical relation to the Jewish 
Jatosia in the law. Meyer thinks such ar idea far- 
fetched. But we are rather of the opinion that 
the Apostle is still thinking of all external character 
of worship, and especially that of the heathen Ro- 
mans. [Umbreit, approvingly quoted by Alford: 
“The Apostle means that he is an intelligent, true 
priest of his God, not in the temple, but in his 
Spirit; not at the altar, but at the gospel of His 
Son.” dargetew (39) and Jestorgytiy (MIT) 
are used in the Septuagint of the ministrations of 
the Jewish priesthood in the temple (comp. Luke i. 
23; Heb. viii. 6; ix. 21), and in the New Testament 
applied to the Christian ministry, and to worship 
generally t. iv. 10; Phil. ii, 17). The words » 
datozvw, &c., give additional force to his sulemn 
asseveration, and attest its sincerity.—P. S.]—In 
the gospel of his Son. (Genitive of the object.) 
His spirit is the temple, the sphere of his service ; 
the gospel of the Son of God in the great work of 
evangelization, is the substance and form of his ser- 
vice of God.—How without ceasing. Meyer: 
ws does not stand for ors (as it is usually taken, 
even by Fritzsche), but expresses the mode (the de- 
gree). This thanking without ceasing is not only 
more precisely defined, but more areony conditioned 
by what follows. 

Ver. 10. Always in my prayers. His spirit- 
zal longing and striving are directed toward Rome; 


sherefore he is ever (and everywhere, Bretsachnei- 
der: Ubicumgque locorum et quovis tempore, Lu 


en dee Pi may spade nega} marae Apia 
pev, in meinem AdDAcren : babows Bt sop 
ec lebensvolle innere We ist” On 


erkstdtie dicees Dienstes ist. 
hh: suiritual aervion of God. comp. John iv. 24.— P. 8.] 
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ther: in all places) praying with his mind fixed oa 
Rome. The thought is thus defined, if, with Tisch- 
endorf, we place a comma after zgogevyor pov. 
We prefer this view to that of Meyer: Always ask- 
ing in my prayers, [Comp. here my Textual Note ‘ 
in defence of Meyer's punctuation.—P.8.] There 
was, during his prayers, an unceasing remembrance 
of the Romans (the éé is the determination of the | 
time or the occasion), and this became a specific and 
urgent prayer.-If haply now at last I. The ex. 
pression declares at the same time the earnestness 
of the petition, and humble resignation — Might 
have a rhe, aw urney (better: may be 
prospered.—P. 8.] Meyer: “The active eiodoi» 
seldom has the exact signification, fo lead well, expe- 
ditum iter prabere; . . . but the passive never 
means via recta incedere, expeditum iter habere, but 
always [even in Prov. xvii. 8] metaphorically, pros- 

success é. [Meyer then quotes a num- 
ber of passages.—P, 8.] Therefore the explanation, 
which anyhow gives a trivial idea, Oo ttinere 
utar (Vulgate, and others), must be rejected.” [So 
also Alford.] Nevertheless, the choice of the word 
was suited to the allusion that the prosperity which 
the Apostle desired would consist in a successful 
journey to Rome; and we have sought to express 
this in the translation (Wohlfahrt). The affair is a 
subject of his prayerful solicitude, for it is not from. 
selfishness, but only in accordance with God’s will 
that he will come to Rome. (Schott connects the 
dy c. Ged. tr. Seow not with &Geiv, but with evo 
dw Fnconat; but then the word would not seem to 
have been well chosen.) 

Ver. 11. For I long to see you, Exszo- 
Séw. Fritzsche: simply cupto. [Not VaLpE or ' 
ARDENTER cupio; comp. 2 Cor. v. 2; for é7é doea 
not intensify, but simply expresses the direction of 
the 2680s, which itself means strong desire. So 
also De Wette, Meyer, and Alford.—P.S.] Schott, 
noGoy Eyw éni. According to Schott, the see you, 
édety unas, would indicate that Paul did not 
design to stayin Rome. But yet it constitutes: an 
antithesis to the Epistle now about to be written.— 
Some spiritual gift, yagsana Avevpatsxor. 
De Wette: yageoua is simply a gift, without spe- 
cial reference to Divine grace. [De Wette under 
stands by it the zagaxdyau, ver. 12, and is fol- 
lowed by Alford.—P. S.] But the word must be 
explained by Paul’s use of language, especially by 
1 Cor. xii. 4. The specific gift of Paul consists in 
his being the Apostle to the Gentiles; and without 
doubt this expression means not only that the Ro- 
man Church is to receive a general spiritual blessing 
from him, but shall also share in this special spirit 
ual gift. [But such specific reference seems to be 
excluded by ts, nor was the apostolate of the Gen- 
tiles strictly communicable to a congregation. Hence 
I prefer, with Tholuck, Olshausen, and Philippi, to 
give yageoua @ more general application: spiritual 
invigoration of the whole Christian life, iors, 
ayarn, tlnic, yroow, &c. So Hodge: “ Any in- 
crease of knowledge, of grace, or of power.”— 
P.S.] The adjective myevnatexdy, especially in 
connection with yagseua, can only denote a spirit 
ual quality of the gift which proceeds from the 
communion of the divine Spirit. [‘ Springing from 
the Spirit of God, and =a pasha to the spirit of 
The following explanations are 


man;” Alford]. fe ( 
one-sided : Miraculous gifts (Bengel, &c.); gifts of 
the human spiritual life (KGliner, &c.). , @ Ts 


some, expresses not only the Apostle’s modesty 
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(Meyer), but an acknowledgment that the Romans 
were already in the faith, ther with an intima- 
tion that something was still wanting in them.— 
In order that ye may be strengthened (see chap. 
xvi. 26). This is the object of the charismatic com- 
munication. [Paul uses the passive oryjguyS7jra, 
since he is simply the instrument through which 
God Himself strengthens and invigorates the apirit- 
ual life in man; comp. xvi. 25: t@ duvapévw tas 
ornoitas, and 2 Thess, ii. 17.—P. 8. 

er. 12. That is, that I may be comforted 

with you, &. The connection of the 

two objects serves to explain one as well as the 
other. The Apostle wishes that the Romans be 
strengthened by him (the choice of the passive is 
not merely an expression of modesty, but also of 
the information that the matter is not of human 
choice, but that the blessing must come from the 
Lord), not only in their faith in general, but also in 
their particular calling as Roman Christians in their 
central relation to the world. And the result there- 
from will be, that the Apostle will be enco 
and aided in his universal apostleship. The ’ 
tion, that is, &c., is therefore not a sancta adulatio 
(Erasmus), nor a safi against the appearance 
of presumption (Meyer),* but the statement of his 
whole purpose. This purpose is not to seek comfort 
and consolation among them, as the gua zaga- 
xln&avae (Anat deyouevoy in the New Testa- 
ment) 18 explained by many, in harmony with the 
Peshito and Vulgate; but he will find Christian 
encouragement among them when they are strength- 
ened (Meyer). Yet this is not only “‘in general,” 
but with a view to his Western mission. The ouvp 
does not include the readers (Fritzsche), but is re- 
lated as a termination to the orggryOjvc of the 
Romans. This can be seen by the following: By 
our common (reciprocal) faith, both yours and 
tine. This is a brief form of expression (Reiche, 
Van Hengel, and others, supply the é adinios 
with an évegyounévys). He declares the fact that 
the communion of faith should serve for the recip- 
rocal promotion of the faith. Fritzsche and Schott 
miss éué, but this is implied in the words of the first 
person in ver. 11. 

Ver. 18. But I would not have you ig- 
norant. Well-known form of announcement, espe- 
cially of something new and important (chap. xi. 
25; 1 Cor. x. 1; 1 Thess. iv. 18).—That often- 
times I purposed, &c. Together with the Apos- 
tle’s other impediments, it is of special considera- 
tion that, after every missionary journey, he found 
it necessary to return to Jerusalem in order to ea- 
tablish the unity of his new congregation with the 
mother church. Many delays were occasioned also 
by the necessary inspection and review of his organ- 
ized churches, their internal disturbances, and the 
persecutions on the part of the Jews. The fact 
that he desired first to establish his mission in the 
East, he could not call an impediment. Meyer 
points to chap. xv. 22. [So does Alford.] But the 
Apostle seems to intimate here (according to vers. 
20, 21) that he must prepare the church at Rome, as 
a church already existing, for his visit (by sending 
out his friends in advance). Meyer’s remark is odd: 
“Therefore hindered neither by the devil (1 Thess. 
fi. 18), nor by the Holy Ghost (Acts xvi. 6);” for 
his gereral hinderance is specified in these terms,— 


¢‘ Think not that [ am 90 


® (Bo also Wordsworth, who explains rovre 82 deny: 
I presumptuous as to imagine that 
the benefit will be wholly yours.”—P. 8.) 
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lomiicaiimedictentieeens id 


That I might have some fruit. Harvest-frui 


as a laborer. The figure is frequent (Phil. i. 2 
[John iv. 36; xv. 16; Col i. 6. The “ fruit” is 
not the result of Paul’s labor, or his reward, but the 
good works of the Roman Christians who have been 
planted to bring forth fruit to God. This fruit the 
Apostle expected to gather and to present to God 
Alford.—P. 8.]. The choice of the expression is 
evidently a new evidence of his delicacy and mod- 
esty. We cannot urge that oy is the antithesis of 
have (Meyer: gehabt hatte) and obtain (Kollner), 
—Among you also. The xaé intensifies the 
comparison, in lively expression. The expression, 
¥8y,7, is used here to indicate definitely the Gen- 
tiles; first, because the Romans, as Romans, are 
Gentiles, from whom the remaining Gentiles are dis- 
tinguished as such; then, because he has hitherto 
labored as the Apostle to the Gentiles. See the 
Exeg. Note on ver. 14, Schott: “ There runs, from 
vers. 11-18, this thought: The Apostle Paul, in pre- 
paring himself for apostolic preaching in the midst 
of the Western Gentile world, regards it necessary 
to secure the Roman Church as a point of support 
and departure—so to speak, as a base of operations.” 
While this opinion is correct enough as far as the 
definiteness of his aim is concerned, the Apostle was 
far from ing Rome merely as the means for an 
end, without first having chiefly in view the purpose 
of edifying the Roman Church for its own sake. 
Ver. 14. To Greeks and to Barbarians 
What is the desire of his heart and his effort, is at 
the same time his calling and the duty of his office. 
His apostleship belongs to the whole Gentile world, 
and for this reason incidentally also to the Jews. 
Therefore, in consequence of the existing unity of 
Grecian and Roman culture, the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans are combined under the term Greeks, in an- 
tithesis to the so-called Barbarians (Cicero, De Fin. 
ii. 15: Non solum Gracia et Italia, sed diam omnia 
barbaria), just as the term wise comprehends Jewa 
and Greeks (1 Cor. i. 26), and the unwise those bar- 
barian nations who stood lowest in intellectual cul- 
ture.* The antithesis of Greeks and Barbarians 
means, according to the original Greek usag 
Greeks and non-Greeks—the latter as uncultivated 
Barbarians in a national sense. It is in this sense 
that the present passage is interpreted by Reiche 
and others, But ata time when Greek was written 
in Rome, and to Rome, the word undoubtedly indi- 
cated an historical antithesis of culture, according to 
the expression quoted from Cicero; and Paul, with 
his refined feeling, could hardly have chosen the 
word in the former restricted sense. (Ambrosiaster, 
and others.) Meyer objects that the Romans were 
nowhere enumerated as Hellenes, But this is oer. 
tainly the case in ver, 16, where the Hellene repre- 
sents heathendom in general. Comp. chap. ii. 9, 
10; x. 12; and the many antitheses of a similar 


. [peice onomatopoéstic word imitating a rough 
sounding, unintelligible | ge—means originally aime 
ply a foreigner, a man oakeisie a strange tongue (1 Oor. 
xiv. 11; comp. Ovid’s “ Barbarus hie sum, quia non in- 
telligor ulli’’), and does not necessarily imply reproech, but 
the Greeks, with their pride of race and culture, and the 
Romans, with their pride of power, looked down with sovee 
reign contempt upon all other nations. Hellen and Bare 
barian refers to the distinction of } and race; wise 
and unwise, to the difference of na intelligence and 
culture in every nation. Rome, being “an epitome of the 
world,” included represen tatters of all nations and all 
shades of culture ignorance, The Jews should not be 
mixed in here; the A e acsimply of his indebted- 
ness to the whole Geutile world withou notion of race 
and culture.— P. 8.) 
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eharacter in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the 
other Pauline Epistles. Therefore Meyer’s state- 
ment is pnsatisfactory, that Paul would only express 
his Gentile-apostolic obligation in its universality, 
and that he does this in double meriamatic form, as 
well according to nationality as according to the 
degree of culture. The sense certainly is, that he 
8 pl to all Gentiles. In this relation, he is 
dqpesrdeyc in the sense of indebtedness, which he 
assumed at his call. See 1 Cor. ix. 10,* 

Ver. 15.. So, as far as lies in me, I am 
ready. So far as it depends on him, he is not only 
willing, but determined ; his inclination corresponds 
to his indebtedness (xe 0Gupoy = mo0dupia). 
to xat’ éué is variously explained. 1. Oitwe, 
to xat éud: moddupov (se. mo0dupla bors). 2. 
Ovtorn to (xat éud) tedFupor. 8. Ovtorg to x 
Sus ih arta (= 20 706Svudr pov). 4. Odors: 
to xat dud me08vpov. De Wette and also Meyer 
{in the third edition of 1859, but not in the fourth. 
—P. 8.] are for the first: As far as I am concerned, 
there is readinees. [This explanation connects ro 
with xat éué, and takes 29¢8vpoy as the predicate 
and a substantive = apodvpia.—P. 8.] Reiche 

Calvin, Philippi, Van Hengel, and Meyer, in the 
ourth edition of 1865, where he gives up his for- 
mer view.—P. S.] are for the second: And so am I 
—as far as lies in me—ready Fritzsche is for the 
third: Iy readiness, or desire, is. [xat éué in this 
case is taken as a mere periphrase for éuoi, but it 
has an emphasis, and expresses Paul’s sense of de- 
pendence on a higher will.—P.8.] Tholuck is for 
the fourth: So, for my part, I am ready. (owcieces 
though not very decidedly, follows Beza (Quidquid 
in me situm east, id promptum eat), Grotius, el, 
and Riickert, and takes ro xazt éué as the subject 
of the sentence = éye), and mpodvpoy as an adjec- 
tive and as the predicate; Iam ready. But Meyer 
objects that ro xat éué is never used as a peri- 
phrase for the personal pronoun; ta ipétega for 
tye, and ta gua for éyo) not being parallel._—P. 8. ] 
I think the explanation of Reiche the correct 
one.+ For farther particulars, see De Wette, Tho- 
luck, and Meyer. Theodore Schott explains the 
oro, such circumstances, and translates 
thus: Under such circumstances it is my present 
inclination. But Paul has not at all spoken of cir- 
cumstances, He asserts that ovrec, used absolutely, 
never means ttaque, but always “under this con- 
dition, these circumstances.” But as the circum- 
stances may be attending, so they may be causative ; 
comp. Rom. v. 12.—To you also who are in 
Rome. Schott thinks that by these words are 
meant, not the Christians in Rome, but the Gentile 
inhabitants of Rome! The natural conclusion from 
this view would be, that his Epistle also must have 
been designed for the Gentiles in Rome. Certainly 
he had in view from the start, besides the Christians, 


* (We mention, as an exegetical curiosity, that Dr. 
Wicdeccih Gute ta thincesstes cr0st Of the cateeraal 
sia Bape bastard Deeepy brad gospel: ‘“‘ How could 8t. 

ual be tp owe the debt 0 ghe gospel tao ewes 

g how could ve pay 
the coinage o 


it, without 

be hard for Dr. Wordsworth to prove that Paul 
fn the Obinese, the Sanscrit, the Teutonic, and Celtic lan- 
guages, to nations who understood no , and whom he 
é:1 not understand the pops Maes: f Eyosonte. os 

t ar 0: 

The knowledge of Greck and Hebrew was sufficient for his 
apostolic mission within the limits of the whole Roman 


—P, 8. 
; 'Qoeap. iat Textual] Note !* on ver. 15, p. 68.—P. 8.] 
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those Gentiles also who were yet to be converted 
[roicg éy ‘Poy is emphatically added, since Rome, 
the “ caput ef Ieatrum orbis terrarum,” could least 
of ali be excluded from that general apostolic com 
mission. Bengel and Meyer.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1, The point of connection (ver. 8). Every 
Pauline Epistle has its definite point of connection, 
So, too, has every apostolic sermon of Peter, Paul, 
and John, And this is as much a vital law for prop- 
er Christian preaching, as for missions, See the 
conhecting point in Acts xvii. The doxological 
character of this section. Without gratitude for 
what is given, there is no real continuance, still lesa 
any real p Gratitude must also be sanctified 
by working in Christ. 

2, Asseverations, prayers, proofs of the Apos 
tle’s prayer. See the Hzeg. Notes. 

8. The difference between the longing of the 
Apostle for Rome, and the longing of the modern 
world for Rome. If the Pauline Christianity of the 
Evangelical Church were not so much paralyzed by 
the indifference of humanitsrianism, by tbe hatred 
and ignorance of rationalism, and by the morbid 
literalism of confessionalism and sectarianism, it 
would be able to wield the weapons of the Spirit as 
heroically against medisval Papal Rome—which is 
now besi at 80 many points—as Paul, the poor 
tent-maker, combatted pagan, imperial Rome. Still, 
the gospel of God will triumph in the end. 

4. The great missionary thought of the Apostle 
(vers. 11, 12). See the Hxeg. Notes. Ver. 12: The 
Popes do not write thus to the Romans. 

5. The impediments (ver. 18). Although the 
Apostle knew well that on the absolute height ot 
faith all impediments are only means of advance- 
ment for believers (Rom. viii. 28), he yet speaks of 
impediments with a truly human feeling. But each 
of these impediments marks a point where he sur- 
renders to God his desire to pass beyond those sacred 
limits through which an enthusiast would have vio- 
lently broken. 

6. How Paul subsequently attained the object of 
his wishes, though not according to human purposes, 
but according to the counsel of God ; first as a pris- 
oner, and last as a martyr. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


How the Apostle introduces himself to the 
Church at Rome: 1. As remembering it in prayer 
(vera, 8-10); 2. as desiring its personal acquaint- 
ance (vers. 11, 12); 8. as previously prevented from 
visiting it and fulfilling his obligation (vers. 18-15 
—The truly Christian manner of introducing one’s 
self to strange people.—Praise without flattery (ver. 
8).—Under what circumstances can we call on God 
to witness? 1. When we are conscious that we 
serve Him; 2. when the matter in hand is sacred 


vers, 11-18).—For what purpose should Obristian 

ends visit each other? 1. To give; 2. to receive 
(vera, 11, 12).—Paul a debtor to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians, to the wise and the unwise: 1. In 
what did his obligation consist? 2. when did he ae 
knowledge it? 8. how did he desire to discharge it ! 


ed ren 9).—We cannot always do what we would 


ma a 


\ 
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(vers. 14, 15).—The obligation of Christians to the | cal longi 


heathen (ver. 14). 

Starke: We have greater occasion to thank God 
for spiritual than for temporal blessings (ver. 8).— 
We must not always be brief in prayer, but we must 
continue until the heart becomes warmed (ver. 10). 
—Complete sovereignty over auditors does not be- 
long to any teacher or preacher (ver. 13).—Qurs- 
NEL: Thankfulness is one of the most excellent, but 
one of the most neglected duties. Preachers must 


‘ supply this deficiency on the part of their flocks 


‘ver. 8).—The oath may be allowed, if God’s honor 
requires it (ver. 9).—CramzrR: The presence and 
living voice of teachers can accomplish more than 
the mere reading of their writings. Therefore Chris- 


. tians should not think that they have done enough, 


when they read God’s word in sermons at home; 
but, whenever they can, they should hear their in- 
structors personally, and industriously attend public 
worship (ver, 11).—Osianpri Bibl.: We should do 
no less than our calling directs; but we should not 
include therein any thing that does not belong to 
it, lest we trespass on the office of another (rai: 
15 

‘on on vers, 9-12: The fruits of the (apos- 
tolical) sense of gratitude: (a.) Continual remem- 
brance of the Roman Christians in prayer; (0.) 
prayer that, by the will of God (ver. 10), an open 
way might be made for his personal acquaintance 
with the church. 

Hevusner, on ver. 8: 1. There is an extended 
Christian celebrity in the estimation of others; yet 
it must not be sought nor circulated designedly, but 
come of itself; 2. we learn that Christian churches 
should take knowledge of each other. Metropoli- 
tan cities can exert an important influence on the 
whole country. So with Rome at that tima—On 
ver. 9: Sacred fidelity to one’s calling is true ser- 
vice of God. 

LanGE: The justification of praise: 1. So far as 
it corresponds to the truth ; 2. is embraced in thanks- 
giving; 3. is sanctified as an incitement to greater 
success.—The estimation of good human conduct is 


not ignored by the exclusion of the merit of works, | 


but secured against profanation.—Rome formerly a 


aD Cm soe 


ng for Rome: 1, An image of the longing 
of Christ (Luke xii. 49); 2. a life-picture of human 
destination.—The sanctification of nee ee 
proper estimate of impediments in life: L. We 
should distinguish between imaginary and real hin. 
derances ; 2, we should not become discouraged by 
them, but we should not stubbornly force our way 
through them; 3. we should overcome them by 
prayer; 4. we should transform them into helpa 
(The Epistle to the Romans, besides other blessings, 
arose from the Apoatle’s cag meee | 
[Burxitr: From the Apoetle’s onging to see 
the Romans, learn; 1, That the establishment in 
faith and holiness is needed by the holiest and best 
Christians ; 2. that the presence of the ministers of 
Christ with their people is necessary for their estab- 
lishment; 8. that the Apostle desired to be person- 
ally present with the Church and saints at Rome for 
his own benefit as well as for their advantage.— 
Henry: Ver. 8. The faith of the Roman Christians 
came to be talked of because of the prominence of 
Rome. That city being very conspicuous, every 
thing done there was talked of. Thus, they who 
have many eyes upon them need to walk very cir- 
cumspectly ; for, whether they do good or evil, it 
will certainly be reported. How is the purity of 
Rome departed! The Epistle ¢o the Romans is an 
argument against them —Scotr: The most of us 
must own with shame that we are not so earnest or 
particular, even in our narrow circles, as Paul was 
in respect to his most extensive connections and 
multiplied engagements. We ought to long for op- 
portunities of asefulness, as worldly men do for a 
prosperous trade, or occasions of distinguishing 
themselves and acquiring celebrity.—Criarke: Ver. 
9. Paul presents the spiritual worship of God in 
opposition to the ezternal. Our religion is not one 
of ceremonies, but one in which the life and power 
of the eternal Spirit are acknowledged and experi- 
enced.—BaRNes: 1, One effect of religion is, to 
produce the desire of the communion of saints; 
2. nothing is better fitted to produce growth in 
grace than such communion; 8. the firm faith of 
young converte is very much calculated to excite the 
feeling and strengthen the hope of Christian minis- 


° 


celebrated congregation of believers.—The different | ters; 4. the Apostle did not disdain to be taught by 
phases of Rome in universal history.— The apostoli- | the humbleat Ohristians,—J. F. H.] 


Ii. 
The Fundamental Theme. 


Cuar. IL. 16, 17. 


16 For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ’ [om Christ]: for it is the 
‘ pore of God [God’s gpk! Bey salvation to every one that believeth; to the 
17 Je 


w first,* and also to the 


reek. For therein is the righteousness of God 
HTke « righteousness| revealed from faith to faith: as it is 
The righteous] shall live by [of] faith (Hab. ii. 4)." 


written, The jus 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. .6.—The Codd. A. B. O. D., &., read rd 
omite rod noeney as do nearly all the ori 


stein and Mat‘haci.—P. 8.] 


The words are found in the Oomplutensian Text an 


Nitora Mill, Borer ta of cod Xptcred. (Ood. Sin 
TS, Griesbach Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
din Elsevir, and are defended by Web 


CHAPTER I. 16, 14. 78 


. 


has it]; probably because {it hal an offen 
rd, and others retain *%. Lachmann putt 


as La 


9 Ver. 17.—The rparop is left out by Codd. B. and G. [not A 
§s. A. 0. D. K. lL. have it. Tischendorf, Meyer, 


sive a rance. [M x. 
it in brecketa.—P. { 


3 Vor. 17.—(This is a free tran-lation of the Hebrew (Hab. ii. 4): mn IMPVAND Ps). lit., the righseou. 
shall live in (by) his faithfulness. Ihe Masoretic accentuation, however, connects the first two words : The righteous ir 
bis r.ith, shall live. The Hobrew M349%N and the Christian siors both rest on the fundamental idea of trust in God 
Paul follows in his rendering the Septuauint, but properly omits the wou which these insert: § dixasos pou éx wicres 


era. Vulgate: justus in 
. Lange, with Besa and 


faith, shall live. See the Exreg. Noles.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITIOAL. 


Tsinp Sgcrion.—The fundamental theme. The 
Joy of the Apostle to proclaim the gospel of 
Chrial, since tf is a power of God for Jews and 
Gentiles as a revelation of the righteousness of 
God—a righteousness by and for the faith. 


Ver, 16. For I am not ashamed [not even 
in the metropolis of the heathen world.—P. §.]. 
Evidently, this general declaration refers not merely 
to ver. 15, but also to ver. 14. There could be no 
difficulty to the Apostle to preach to the believers in 
Rome; but it was difficult to preach to the whole 
Gentile world, especially to its wise men, who were 
s0 much inclined to despise the gospel as fovlish- 
ness, And finally, it was particularly difficult to 
preach to the Gentiles in the proud metropolis of 
Rome, the central seat of the culture and pride of 
the ancient world. It is plain from ver. 15, yor that 
are at Rome, that he would not confine himself to 
the congregation of Christians in Rome. The desig- 
nation of his disposition is exact in relation to that 
pride of wisdom which everywhere opposed him, as 
he had experienced particularly in Athens and Cor- 
inth. He is not afraid of the threats of the 
world ; he does not avoid the offence of the Jews; 
nor is he ashamed in view of the contemp! of 
the Greeks and of the wise men. And this is 
not only expressive of his real joy in general, but 
of his Christian enthusiasm, by which he could glory 
in the cross of Christ (Rom. v. 2; Gal. vi. 14). 
[/ am not ashamed, is an answer, by anticipation, to 
an objection which was readily suggested by the 
word Rome, with all its associations of idolatry, 
worldly power, pride, pomp, corruption, decay, and 
approaching persecution of Christians, Tacitus, the 
heathen historian, says of Rome, that there cuncta 
undique atrocia aut confluunt celebran- 
turgue (Annal, xv. 44). See Chrysostom, Alford, 
Wordsworth, Hodge in loc. Meyer explains the term 
more with reference to the past experiences of Paul 
m other heathen cities, as Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, 
and to the general character of the religion of the 
cross (1 Cor. 1. 18). It is true that human nature, 
as such, in ite carnal pride, is apt to be ashamed of 

“the gospel. But this carnal pride culminated at the 
time in Rome, and found a fit expression in the blas- 
hemous worship of the emperors as present deities. 
hat Paul has special reference to Rome, is also evi- 
dent from his definition of the gospel as a power of 
God, which puts to shame the world-power of Rome 
(6ux427, strength). Dealing with the Greeks, who ex- 
yelled in wisdom, he defines the gospel to be the wis- 
Jom of God, which turns the wisdom of this world 
into folly. When afterwards a prisoner in Rome, 
*aul was not ashamed of his bonds (2 Tim. i. 12), in 
which he felt more free, mighty, and happy than the 
emperor on the throne.—P, 8. ). 
Of the gospel of Christ. Here, also, we can- 


sua vivel. Most commentators connect é« wicremws with the verb Cycerac. 
eyer, connects dx wiorews withd ésixacos, and translates: He that is righteous by 


But 


not separate the concrete unity of the gospel and its 
promulgation. 

For it is a power of God.* The /or an. 
nounces the reason; it is the highest manifestation 
of the power of God—the highest manifestation of 
the compassionate love and grace of God; it is the 
blessing of salvation for faith throughout the world. 
The power of God. This cannot apply to the 
preaching of the gospel alone, but to the objective 
gospel itself, which combines with evangelization for 
complete operation, The question whether there is 
a metonyme + here (see Tholuck), becomes impor. 
tant only when that unity is dissolved, The gospel, 
in the objective sense, implies: 1. The revelation of 
God in Christ; 2. redemption by Christ; 8. the vic- 
tory, the glory, and the kingdom of Christ; 4. the 
presentation of this salvation through the mediwn 
of the Church in word and sacrament, under the 
operation of the Holy Spirit.t 

Unto salvation. Both the negative and posi- 
tive sides of the idea of the gcwtygta must be 
elucidated, the former denoting redemption, the lat- 
ter adoption. The operation of cwtrpia reaches 
from the depths of hell to heaven. Ww en man is 
truly delivered, he is always delivered from the 
depths of hell, and raised to the beights of heaven ; 
because he is saved from the condemnation of his 
conscience, and from the judgment of wrath, and is 
made a participant of sulvation through the right- 
eousness of faith which leads to righteousness of 
life. The expression, bdlessedness, denotes the high- 
est effect and the highest aim of the ouwrzgia. 
Comp. Acts iv, 12; xiii. 26; Rom. x. 1. The oppo- 
site is amwdea, Gaveros, and similar terios. 

To every one that believeth. De Wette: 

1“The zayvvré is opposed to Jewish particularism, 
and the 2meotevoyts to Jewish legalism.” § The 
highest operation of God’s power is not at all a fatal. 
istic or mechanical operation; it is a personal deal- 
ing of love, and presupposes personal relations, For 


ole d¥vapuis Geov, comp. 1 Cor. i. 24, where Ohrist is 
called Geot dvvayis and Geou codia.—P. 8. ] 

t [f. e, here ret e instrumentum effecte pro instre- 
mento, as if we gay, the knife cuts, while it is the hand of 
man that cuts with the knife. So itis the Holy Spirit that 
operates through the gospel as the instrumentality.—P. 8. ] 

t (S¥rvapts Oeot is not to be resolved into divine power 
Wowett but the gospel is a power in and through which 

Himself works efficaciously, ¢. ¢., so ns to save the sin- 
ner by rousing bim to repentance, faith, and obedience. 
Geov is gen, autoris or rather possessivus. Comp. 1 Cor. t. 
18., Alford explains: ‘‘The bare substantive Svvaucs here 
(and 1 Cor. i. 24) carries a superlative sense : the highest and 
holiest vehicle of the divine power, the dvvapes xar’ foxy.” 
Umbreit remarks that tlie law is never called God’s power, 
but a light or teaching, in which man must walk.—P. 8.) 

rather: every one, implies the untversality ; that 
believeth, the subjective condition, of the gospel salvation ; 
hak being the apprehending and spproprishing organ. 
aul says not: to every one who is circume/sed, or inal 
or obeys the law, but, to every one that belrevrth. tho 
faith, sacraments and good works avail :othing. But trae 
saving faith is of course a living faith, inclu knowl 
edge of the truth, assent to the truth, and trust or con- 
fidence in Christ ; it submits to all the ordinances of C hrist 
and necessarily produces good works.—P. 8.) 


————— 
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as it cannot be said, on the one hand, that faith com- 
pletes objective salvation, so we cannot say, on the 


other, that it is a compulsury operation of sualva- | 
tion. It is the condition of the efficacy of salva-: 
tion (Jolin iii. 16, &.; see Gen. xv.), the causa ap- | 


prehendens. 

‘To the Jew first. This priority is economical, 
as it rests upon’ the Old Testament revelation of 
God, and the faith of Abraham (chap. iv. 9); and as 
such it is: 1. The genette priority. ‘‘ Salvation is 
of the Jews” [John iv, 22]. 2. The Asstorical pri- 
ority (Chrysostom, and others). 8. A legal priority 
(as to form) of the nearest claim to the gogpel 
in accordance with the direction given to the apos- 
tles, Acts i. 8 (Calov, De Wette, Tholuck). But not- 
withstanding all this, the Jew had no real right to 
the gospel, since salvation, 1. is not a product of 
Judaism, but of free grace; 2. faith is older than 
Judaism (chap. iv.); 8. faith itself is the reality and 
substance of which Judaism was only the symbol.* 

And also to the Greek. The “Ei/j,,» is here 
the representative of all who are not Jews. [Jew 
and Greck here refer not to the nattona/ distinction, 
as Greek and Barbarian, ver. 14, but to the re- 
ligious antagonism of the world at the time, so that 
Greek is equivalent to Gentile. “El. «. Bag®. is 
the Greek, Toud. x. “Edd. the Jewish, designation of 
all mankind; comp. Acts xiv. 1; 1 Cor. x. 32.— 
P.8. 

er. 17. For therein is the righteousness 
of God. Proof of the previous proposition. The 
divans Grov sig cutyoiay is amoxaduypes of 
the dsxacoguyy Geov, &e. 

[Preciminary Paitocogica, Remarks on do- 
sacoguvn AND THE CoGnaTe TrRMs.—These are 
of primary importance in Paul’s Epistles, especiaily 
the Romans and Galatians. Their root, according to 
Aristotle (Zth. Nie. v. 2), is diya = twofold; hence 
dixacevy, to divide into two equal parts, to judge ; 
dixaotys, judge, dispenser of justice. Others derive 
them from dixy (the daughter of Zeus and Themis), 
custom, right, i" ent. At all events, the funda- 
mental idea of dsxcasoovvy is an even relation be- 
tween two or more parts where each has its due, 
or conformity to law and custom, a normal moral 
condition. According to Homer, he is dsxasétatos 
who best fulfils hia duties to God and men. Plato 
develops the idea of righteousness in his Poli‘eta, 
and identifies it with moral goodness, In the Bible, 
the will of God, as Sepresed ih the written law, and 
more fully in the perfect life of Christ, is the stand- 
ard both of morals and religion, which are always 
viewed as essentially connected. God Himself is 
righteous—i, ¢., absolutely perfect in Himself, and 
in all His dealings with His creatures, and requires 
man to aim at this perfection (Matt. v. 48). Accord- 
-wngly, we may define the several terms (referring to 
the dictionaries and concordances for passages) as 
follows : 

dixacocs, "IX, conform to the law, inwardly 
as well as outwardly, holy, perfect. It is used in the 
abcolute sense of God, in a relative sense of man, 
also of things. Du Cange: “ dixasog dicitur vel 
de re vel de persona, in gua nec abundat aliquid nec 


* Alford: ‘Not that the Jew had any pr-ference under 
‘he gospel 5 only he inherits and has a precedence.”” Words- 
worth: ‘First, in having a prior claim, as the covenanted 
people of God: first, therefore, in the season of its offer, 

ut not in the condition of ite recipients qfter ite accept- 
utcs.”” Dr. Hodge refers gpe@roy merely to the priority 
": time, which is not sufficient.—P. S.] 


deficit, que muneri suo par est, numerts suis absy 
ta.” 

dexasuguyy, MPIX, justitia, the normal! 
moral and religious condition. If used of man, it 
means conformity to the holy will and law of God, 
godliness, or true piety toward God, and virtue 
toward man. If used of God, it is one ot His 
moral attributes, essentially identical with His hvii- 
ness and goodness, us manifested in His dealings 
with His creatures, especially with men. 

Sexarow (Aoyicesy stg dixasocuvyy), PEN, 
justificare, to put right with the law, ¢. ¢., to declare 
or pronounce one righteous, and to treat him accord- 
ingly. Etymologically, the word oug't to mean, to 
make just (since the verbs in ow, derived from ad- 
jectives of the second declension, signity, to make 
a person or thing what the primitive denotes, 
as tuplow, dovldw, op$ow, pavegon, teledw = 
tuglov, &c., zottv). But in Hebrew and Hellenis- 
tic, and often also in classical usage, it has a forensic 
sense, to which, however, when used of God, the ob- 
jective state of things, either preceding or succeed- 
ing, must correspond, for God’s judgment can never 
err, and His declaration is always effective. More 
of this, ad ii, 18 and iii, 21-31. Now for the per- 
ticular explanation of dixacocuyy Geov in our pas- 
sage. | coe 

Sexaiwaes (Aoypnos tH¢ dixasocivnc) justi- 

io, the act of putting a man right with the law 
or into the state of dexasoorwn. 

dexaiwpna, a righteous decree, judgment, ordi- 
nance.—P. 8. 

In view of the widely divergent explanations, it 
is necessary to make close distinctions. The right- 
eousness of God, understood absolutely in its com- 
plete New Testament revelation, or azoxadrys, 
cannot apply immediately to righteousness dcyore 
God (évuimvoy tov Seon), in which case the geni- 
tive is taken objectively in a wider relation (thus 
Luther, Fritzsche, Baur, Philippi). For this right 
eousness of faith presupposes justification. Nor can 
the word of itself’ denote the act of justification, 
even if we connect with it the result, the righteous 
ness of faith, the genitive being taken in this case 
subjectively * in this sense: ‘the rightness which 
proceeds from God, the right relation in which man 
is placed by a judicial act of God” (Meyer, after 
Chrysostom, Bengel, De Wette, and others).¢ For 
the justification presupposes the atonement (chap. 
iii, 25), and the atonement is founded on the exer- 
cise of God’s righteousness, To this exercise the 
Apostle evidently refers in chap. iii. 25, 26, and he 
therefore does it here also in the theme, which, from 
its very nature, must encompass the whole idea of 
the Epistle. Absolute righteousness, like absolute 
grace and truth, is first revealed in Christianity. It 
is the righteousness which not only institutes the 
law of the letter, and requires righteousness in man, 
and, in its character of judge, pronounces sentence 


3 {or as genitive of origin and procession. See Meyer. 

t (80 also Alford: ‘God's righteousness—not His at 
tribute of righteousness, ‘the righteousness of God,’ but 
righteousness ing from and accrptable io Him.” He 
then subjoins Wette’s note. Hodge: “ The righteous- 
ness which God gives, and which He approves.”” He alac 
quotes the remark of De Wette: ‘All interpretation 
which overlook the idea of imputation, as is done in the 
explanations given by the Romunists, and also in that of 
Grotius, ere false.’ M. Stuart confounds dcasogdvy with 
d&ixaimore and explains: “ 8carocvvg Ocov is the justifica- 
tlon which God bestows, or the justification of whih God 
is the author.”’—P. 8.1 
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power of the atonement. 2. In the power and suf- 
fering of this personul mghteousness, it satisfies the 
demands of the righteousness of the law, and thus 
changes the symbuolical tAaors.goy into a real one. 
The atonement. 3. It communicates to believers the 
work and efficacy of Christ’s righteousness, by the 
spirit of His righteousness, as a gift of grace and 
principle of the new life in creative, operative justi- 
fication. 

Or briefly : The righteousness of God is the eelf- 
communication of the righteousness which proceeds 
from God, which becomes persunal righteousness in 
the person of Christ, which, in His passion as pro- 
pitiation, satisfies the righteousness of the law (in 
harmony with the requirement of conscience), and, 
by the act of justification, applies the atonement to 
the believer for the sanctification of his life. 

As the dota, which avails before God, can be 
none other than the dota, which proceeds from God, 
and became personal in Christ, so can the righteous- 
nesa which avails before God be none other than a 
righteousness which comes from God. It is the 
dixasootvg éx 9200, in opposition to the dix. 7 
éuy, Phil. iii, 9; and therefore the dixacootvy 
tvazcov Seow, Rom. iii. 21, in opposition to the 
dixacooivn éx tov vyonov, chap. x. 5. There- 
fore it is God’s righteousness also in this sense, that 
man can never make out of it a righteousness of 
his own, though the Divine justification becomes the 
principle of his new life. Tholuck likewise allows a 
combination of the objective and subjective mean- 
ings, but decidedly rejects the interpretation of 
dizasocivvn, as an attribute of God, which he consid- 
ers incompatible with the prophetic passage adduced. 
Buc this quotation does not explain righteousness, 
but faith, The statement of Tholuck, that Hof- 
mann (Schriftbeweis, i. 625 f.) describes the dixaso- 
stvy Gov as an attribute of God, is not exact; he 
declares it only as a righteousness existing on the 
part of God.* We go so far as to understand by 
righteousness here a synthesis of righteousness and 
of love—a synthesis which, as grace according to its 
different relations under the supremacy of righteous- 
neas, and as the grace that establishes the new and 
the absolute right of the Spirit, is called righteous- 
nesa, but which, under the supremacy of love, as the 

fountain of the new life, is called love. This impar- 
tial righteousness is revealed to believers as grace, 
and to unbelievers as wrath. When Tholuck says that 
dvx. is not the righteousness of God in fulfilment of 
the promises (Ambrose), nor retributive justice (Ori- 
gen), nor the essential righteousness which belongs 
to (as Osiander once taught, and recently Hof- 
mann), nor the goodness of God (Morus), nor impar- 
ality toward Jews and Gentiles (Semler), he bas 
enllected into one all the disjecta membra of the 


* (Hofmann says, J. ¢., p. 626: ‘‘ Kinerscits beseichnet 
sxcacogdry Ocov eine Gerechtigkett, welche Goltes ist; 
endererseits muss nach dem Zusammenhange etwas gemeint 
eein, dag uns su Theil wird.”” He takes the word to mean, 
not an attribute of God, but a righteousness which God has 
established, and which constitutes the snbject of the gospel 
neck a makes it a power of God unto salvation to 
every believer. Hence the apostolic office is called 4 da- 
sovla THs Sccasocurvys. in Spromton to the daxovia ris 
caraxpigews, 2 Cor. iii. 9.—P. 8.) 


I. 16, 17. 
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central idea, that the dixacooivy (from diya, a re 
lation between two, according to the Aristoteliar 
derivation uf the word), establishes, maintains, and 
restores the relation between the personal God and 
the personal world according to their respective 
character (for the protection of personality), The 
omission of the article dues not justify us in reading 
here, a righ eousness of God; being inseparably 
connected with #eoi, it meuns rather éhe proper 
righteousness of God (see Winer’s Gramm.).* 
[Upon the whole, I agree with this interpreta. 
tion. The majority of evangelical commentators 
restrict the dexasogivy Seuv to God's justi/ying 
righteousness ; some even ungrammatically identify 
it with justification (d:xaiwaw), or God’s ‘‘ method 
of justification.” The fundamental idea of the Epis. 
tle as set forth in the theme, every expression used 
in vers. 16 and 17, and the contrast presented in 
ver. 18, point to a more comprehensive meaning, 
answering to the definition of the gospel as “ the 
power of God unto salvation,” full and final, from 
“all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” This 
implies a righteousness impartable as well as imput 
able, or sanctifying as well as justifying—a right- 
eousness inherent in God, and manifested in Christ, 
which, by a living union with Christ, is to become 
the personal property and higher nature of the be- 
liever, so that, at the final judgment, no trace of 
unrighteousness will remain. Wordsworth (an An- 
glican) and Forbes (a Scotch Presbyterian LL.D.) 
independently arrive substantially at the same view 
with Lange. Wordsworth in loco says: ‘ This sig- - 
nificant phrase, the righteousness of God, is not to 
be lowered, weakened, and impaired, so as to mean 
only the method of justification by which God ac- 
quits and justifies mankind. But it is the very right- 
eousness of God Himself, which is both imputed and 
imparted to men in Jesus Christ ‘the Righteous’ 
John ii. 1), who is ‘the Lord our righteousness ’ 
ter xxiii 6; xxxiii. 16), and who, being God from 
everlasting, and having also taken the nature of 
man, is made righteousness to us (1 Cor. i. 80), and 
does effectually, by His incarnation, and by our in 
corporation into Him, justify us believing on Him, 
and making Him ours by faith, so that we may not 
only be acquitted by God, but may become the right- 
eousness of God in Him (2 Cor. v. 21).” Forbes, in 
a long and able dissertation (Anal. Com., p. 102 ff), 
combines bere the three Scripture meanings of 
dexcecogivn, when used of God, viz.: “1. God’s 
retributive righteousness or justice (now manifested 
in God’s condemnation of sin, shown in giving His 
Son to die for man’s sin on the croes—to induce 
thereby the believer to concur cordially in its con- 
demnation in himself); 2..God’s justiyying right 
eousness (now manifested in Christ’s exbibiting in 
the character of man a perfect righteousnees—im 
putable to and appropriable by the believer, for his 
pardon and acceptance with God); 8. God’s sancti- 
fying righteousness (also manifested in Christ as 
“the Lord our righteousness,” changing the believ- 
er’s heart the moment he is united by faith to Chriat, 
and progressively mortifying within him all sin, and 
imparting eventually to him universal righteousness 
—appropriable in like manner through faith by the 
believer).” For further information, comp. the £zeg 


* (Sevcuth ed. by Liinemann, § 19, No. 26, p. 118. The 
aucie often om , before such eubetantives as are tol: 
ow y a genitive o ON, ¢. g., «ig ebayyéAcov Geod 
Rom. i. 20; éwt mpécwzxov avréy, att. xvii. 6; vovy xupiov 
1 Cor. ii. 16, &o.—P. 8.) 


ib 


Notes on chaps, ii. 18, and iii, 21-31; Doctrinal 
and Ethical on iii. 21-31, No. 5; also the following 
works: Winzer, Progr. de voce. dixasos, dexaro- 
sivy et dcxacovy in P. ad Rom. Ep., Leipzig, 
1881; Rauwenhoff, Disqutsitio de loco Paulino, 
relate de dexacwoes, Lugd. Bat., 1852: Lipsius, 

ie Paulinische Rec :fertigungslehre, mit Vorwort 
von Liebner (who differs from Lipsius), Leipzig, 
1858 (220 pp.);* Schmid, BiwWische Theologie, 
Stuttg., 1858, vol. ii. p. 331 ff; Wieseler, Com. 
on Gal. ii, 16, Gott, 1859, p. 176 ff (who very 
learnedly and ably defends the orthodox Protestant 
view); Hodge, on Romans, iii, 20 (new ed., Philad., 
1866, p. 126 oh Forbes, on Romans (Edinb., 1868), 
pp. 102-144. The doctrinal treatises on justification 
oy faith will be mentioned below, ad iii, 21-81, Doc- 
tr-nal and Ethical, No. 5, pp. 188 f.—P. 8.]} 

Is revealed [azoxadiatetas is Leing re- 
vealed ; the present tense marks the continuous, pro- 

ssive revelation of righteousness—P. S.]. The 
arxoxadimtesy is distinguisted from the gave- 
gow by being God’s revelation, which proceeds from 

d, and addresses itself to the inward spiritual world 
(Gal. i. 16); while the gavsgoiy denotes the same 
revelation as manifested in the outward life trom the 
inward spiritual world (John ii. 11). The revelation 
of wrath is also an azoxcdiyus (ver. 18), although 
the wrath is revealed in external manifestation ; for 
it is only by the conscience, that the facts connected 
therewith are first recognized as the phenomena of 
wrath, and it is only in the light of the New Tes- 
tament truth that they are recognized completely. 
iy avta. The 1 is the medium. 

From faith to faith. [It is connected with 
the verb azoxalintetas by De Wette, Meyer, 
Tholuck (ed. 5), Alford; with the noun dixacoorvn 
sc. occa Or yevouévn) by Bengel, Philippi, Hodge, 

orbes. The former agrees better with the position 
of the words, and with ¢éc¢ iors, the latter with 
éx miotewc, comp. Rom. ix. 80; x. 6.—P. 8. 
The idea of faith appears here in accordance wit 
the comprehensive idea of righteousness, and there- 
fore as a hearty, trustful self-surrender (to rest and 
lean upon, ("28"), which includes both knowledge 
and belief, assent and surrender, appropriation and 
application. [Faith is neither the efficient cause 
nor the objective ground of justification, but the in- 
strumental cause and subjective condition ; as eating 
is the condition of nourishment. As the nourishing 
power is in the food, which, however, must be re- 
ceived and digested before it can be of any use, so 
the saving power is in Christ’s person and work, but 
becomes personally available, and is made our own, 
ouly by the appropriating organ of faith. This 
appropriation and assimilation must be continually 
renewed; hence é¢x wiorews tig wiatey.— 
P.S.] The distinction between from faith and fo 
faith is variously explained. Origen refers it to 
Old Testament and New Testament faith. (cu- 
menius [Olshausen, De Wette, Alford, Philippi]: 
GIO mMistems sig meotetorta [for the believer ; 
comp. iii. 22, where the dix. &zou is said to be eis 


® [Lipsius eays, p. 22, without proof: “‘The general 
Greek si ce of the word remains aang fa- 
erre, and must therefore have the preference before ae 
fam habere.”” To this Dr. Liebner, and Wieseler, on : 
Hi. 16, p. 179, justly object. Lipsius its, however, that 

iu Paul means j ere, only not always, nor 
exclusively.—P. S.] 


s 
t (80 also Chrysostom and Theodoret. A modification 
Bf view is Tertullian’s: Bx Ade legis in Ad ™ evangeltt. 
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navtag tog motevovtas.—P. 3.]. Theophylact 
and others: For the promotion of faith. Luther: 
From weak to strong faith." Bacmgarten-Crusius: 
From faith as conviction to faith as sentiment. De 
Wette: 1. Faith as conditional; 2. faith as r 

tive. For other meanings, see Tholuck (also the 
view of Zwingli, that the second aziot+g means the 
faithfulness of God). (Meyer: The revelation of 
righteousness proceeds from faith and aims at faith, 
ut fides habeatur (similarly Fritzsche, Tholuck). 
Bengel and Hodge connect éx miatiws tig miotw 
with dcxasoovvn, and take it as intensive, like the 
phrase, “death unto death,” “ life unto life,” so as 


tu mean meram, entirely of faith, without any 
works, Ewald understands éx ziottug of Divine 
faith (?), eg atotey of human faith, which must 


meet the former.—P. S.] It may be asked, if the 
key to the passage may not be sought in chap. iii. 
22, since the second half of that chapter is in gen- 
eral a commentary on this passage, Comp. Heb. xii 
2: “The author and finisher of our faith.” At aL 
events, the Apostle acknowledges, like the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the difference between 
degree of faith which receives the revelation pro. 
phetically and apostolically, in order to proclaim it, 
and a more general degree of faith, which, through 
the agency of preaching, extends into the world. 
Comp. Heb. xi. 1 ff. 

As it is written. The same quotation from Hab. 
ii. 4 is found in Gal. iii, 11 and Heb, x. 88. The Apos 
tle will here (as in ver, 2 and chaps, iv. and x.) prove 
the harmony of the gospel with the Old Testament, 
The p e in the Prophet Habakkuk declares: The 
just shall live by his confidence, his faith (Is. xxviii. 
16). Therefore the most of the elder expoxitora, 
and some of the recent ones (Philippi, and others), 
thus explained the maxim of the Apostle: The just 
shall live by his faith, But according to Beza, 
Meyer [Hodge], and others, the Apostle’s expression 
must be construed thus: The man who is justified 
by faith, shall live. Meyer properly says: Paul had 
a good reason to put this meaning into the prophetic 
expression : since the just man, if he would live by 
faith, must have been justified by faith, We read 
in Habakkuk two concrete definitions: ‘ Behold, 
puffed up [mba msm], not upright is his soul 
[his life] within him [12 itm m7t.Nd]. But 
the just man, he shall live by his faith.” That is, 
as the puffed-up soul is puffed up because it is not 
upright, and has no sound life, so is it the mark of 
the just man that he acquires his life by faith. The 
additional profundity which the New Testament 
abe to this Old Testament expression, does there- 
ore not really change even the expression, much less 
the sense. [I prefer the connection of éx ziotews 
with Cyoerar, which is more agreeable to the He- 
brew (although the other is favored by the Masoretic 
accentuation), and this is adopted also by Tholuck, 


® (This is only a modification of the preceding explana- 
tion, and is substantially held also by us, Melanch- 
thon, Besa, Wordsworth, Forbes. The sense is: 
Beginning and ending with faith, from one degree of faith 
to another; faith is a vital principle and constant growth, 
receiving grace for going from st to h, 
till it is sfo from glory to glory. velopment is 
the law of spiritual as well as physical life; but in all the 
stages of growth of Christian the vital principle is the 
same ; hence é« sicrews cis rior, from or oul of faith as 
the root, tnto faith as the blossom and fruit; faith, as Ben- 
gel says, the prora e ts, the fore-deck and hind-deck 
eee shi cies ail yee reign ane : cig — 
‘*from gio: glory, - fii. and ‘ stre 
to strength,” Pa. Vv. 7.—P. 8.] 


CHAPTER I. 16, 17. 


De Wette, Philippi, Delitasch (ad Hab. ii. 4), Ewald, 
Forvoes. See Textual Note ® above. The how- 
ever, is not essentially altered. The emphasis lies, at 
all events, on ztéotsc, which is, of course, living faith. 
Ca#oercas is to be taken in the full sense of the 

7 ulanoc, as revealed in Christ. The Apostle, 
w Delitzsch remarks, puts no forced meaning into the 
vords of the prophet, but simply places them into 
he light of the New Testament. Habakkuk ends 

where Paul begins,—P. 8.] 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


lL. The fundamental theme. The joyfulnees of 
the Apostle in anticipation of preaching the gospel 
without shame even in Rome, the central seat of the 
conceit of human wisdom. The source of this cheer- 
fulness: The gospel is the power of God, &c. The 
heroic spirit of faith, philanthropy, and hope, ele- 
vaces him above all hesitation. But how far is the 
gospel a power of God? See ver. 17, and the Hzeg. 
Votes thereon. Especially on the righteousness of 
God, and the two fundamental forms of faith (the 
faith which has established preaching, and the faith 
which is established by preaching). 

2. St. Bernard: Justus «x fide sua vivet, utique 
si vivat ef ipsa: aliter vitam dabit, si ipsa 
sit mortua (The just man shall live by his faith, if 


his faith i live; otherwise how shall that which 
is iteelf death, give life ?).—P. S.] 


(8. “If the subject of the Epistle is to be stated 
in few words, these should be chosen: 10 siayyédsoy, 
divayig Osol tig Cwtngiay Aarti tH MeoTEVOrTH. 
This expresses it better merely ‘justification by 
faith,’ which is, in fact, only a subordinate part of 
the great theme—only the condition necessitated by 
mans sinfulness for his entering the state of salva- 
tion: whereas the argument extends «yond this, to 
the death unto sin oe life 4 pers carrying 
forward of the sanctifying work o irit, from 
its first ae even io ite semcleien a Alford. 
Forbea (Aral. Com., p. vii.) likewise denies that 
justi on by faith, especially if presented in a 
bare, forensic form, is the leading doctrine of the 
Epistle. ‘* The d truth here enunciated is the 
warm, living reality of a personal union with Curist 
(contrasted with the previous union with Adam), by 
which, in place of the gin unto DEaTH communicated 
by the first head of humanity, Christ’s rientrovus- 
NESS and LIFE are communicated to the believer, 
and become the inward quickening mover of every 
thought, feeling, and action. Thus is the distinction 
preserved, yet the indissoluble connection clearly 
evinced, between jusiification and sanctification, as 

but two aspects of one and the same union of 
the believer with Caristr—just as the dying branch 
Ingrafted into the living vine is then only reckoned, 
and may justly be declared to be, a sound, living 
branch, when the union has taken place—because 
the assurance is then given of its being made so 
finally and fully, the vital juices of the vine having 
lready begun to circulate within it.”—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Whence is it that many are ashamed of the gos- 
pel of Christ? Either, 1. They do not know it 
fally; or, 2. if they know it, they have not the 
sourage to -onfess it—Why do we not need to be 


v% 


ashamed of the gospel of Chris? Because, 1. Is 
is of Divine origin; 2. of Divine import; 8. of 
Divine operation.—He who is ashamed of the gos 
pel, is also ashamed of the Lord. True shame come: 
from God, false shame from the devil. Shame and 
shame.—Uhristianity the universal religion.—The 
shades of the law vanish ; the stars of Greece grov 
pale at the rising sun of the 1.—The righteous 
ness which God approves is the chief import of the 
gospel—The fandamental thought of the Epistle co 
the Romans is also the fundamental thought of the 
Reformation. 

Lutser: The power of God is such a force as 
to elevate man from sin to righteousness, from death 
to life, from hell to heaven, from the kingdom of the 
devil to the kingdom of ; and gives bim eter- 
nal salvation. 

Starke: As the gospel is a power of God, he 
denies it who constantly appeals to his weakness, 
and presents it in opposition to the gospel.—Though 
the gospel is the power of God, no one will be com- 
pelled to be saved, but every one possesses his own 
freedom to resist, and is therefore responsible.— 
Hepincgzr: Who would be ashamed of medicine 
when he is sick? or of light when he is blind, and 
would like to see? Wo to those who are ashamed 
of the words and office of Christ ! 

Langer: Many a person is not ashamed of the 

1 of Christ; but yet, if he is ashamed to follow 
hrist, he is in reality ashamed of the gospel itself 
in its true application and appropriation.—Faith is 
like a bucket, by which we draw grace for grace 
from that fulness of Jesus which contains the gos- 

Sprenger: Faith in Christ, confidence in the grace 
of God in Christ, is the beginning of our salvation, 
and will remain its instrument to the end. There. 
fore, faith must always endure and increase, and will 
thus grow from faith to faith—-from one degree of 
light and power to another. 

Brnex.: No one need be ashamed of what is 
mighty and Divine (ver. 16). 

GraLacH: There is something in the gospel of 
which thé natural man is ashamed; therefore the 
Apostle confesses that this shame is conquered in hi 
own case.—The effective power of God is not merely 
in the gospel, but it is the gospel itself. It is not 
merely a strength, from God, but it is His own 
strength. He works in and through the gospel. 

Lisco: The gospel is a power of God ; that is, 
a power in which He operates Himself. Therefore 
it is a holy, mighty, creative force, capable of saving 
all who believe it. On our part, faith is the con- 
dition that we must fulfil, the way to which we must 
conform, in order to obtain real salvation and de- 
liverance from temporal and eternal destruction by 
the gospel. 

Hxupner: The danger of being ashamed of the 
gospel is easily incurred. Yet it is a shame which 
is very reprehensible; for, 1. It is a miserable 
weakness and want of principle to be ashamed of 
what is beat; 2. It is the grossest contempt of God 
to place the world higher and fear it more than 
ae ; and, 8. it is the meanest ingratitude toward 

Fr, A. Wo.trr: The more the world boaste of 
its unbelief, the less should true Christians be ashamed 
of their faith. This is required: 1. For the hor or 
of the truth; 2, the conversion of unbelieve.s: 
8. the salvation of our own souls, 

J. P. Lance: How sad the contrast between th< 
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false shame of Christians and the boldness and shame- 
leesness of the world.—Who should be ashamed of 
the gospel? i. ¢., 1. Of God’s power and honor; 2. 
of the deliverance of men for their final salvation ; 
8. of the d task of uniting Jews and Greeks 
(the law and culture) into a higher life.-—The twofold 
confirmatory power of the gospel: 1. The first for: 
its Divine operation (ver. 16); 2. the second for: 
its Divine import (ver. 17).—The threefold for 
vers. 16, 17), or the three grounds of joyous, evan- 
gelizing activity. —The righteousness of faith: 1. 

ery old (Habakkuk); 2. eternally new (Paul, Lu- 
ther); 3. always confirmed by true life. 

Bunce. The power of the gospel is not from 
the preachers of the gospel ; therefore do not idol- 
ize them. But they are God’s instruments, and their 
words are the organ of the Spirit’s power; therefore 
do not think meanly of them —A justified man lives 
a more holy, useful, and excellent lite than all oth- 
ers; but the life tnat a justified man lives is always 
one of faith—Hrnry (condensed): The reason why 
the Apostle made such a bold profession was, that 


sinners might be saved and believers edified.—Man 
KNIGHT: The Apostle insinuates with great propriety 
that the gospel is not an institution like she heather 
roysteries, which were concealed from all but the 
initiated. The precepts of the gospel, being honor 
able in themselves and beneficial to society, cannol 
be too openly published.—Hoper : The salvation of 
men, inclu the pardon of their sins and the 
moral renovation of their hearts, can be effected by 
the gospel alone.—The power of the gospel does not 
lie in its pure theisin, or perfect moral code, but in 
the cross—in the doctrine of justification by faith 
in a crucified Redeemer.—Whether we be wise or 
unwise, orthodox or heterodox, unless we are believ.- 
ers, and receive “the righteousness which is of 
God” as the ground of acceptance, we have no share 
in the salvation of the gospel.—Sermons on ver. 16, 
by B. Waicucote, Jouxn Owen, Bisnop Warp, G, 
Esty, J. Erskinr, Bishop Gitpsrt, Isaac Warts, 
Bisnop STILLINGFLEET, ZOLLIKOFER, E Brackgs- 
BurY, Geo. Burpgsr, W E. Cuannine, R. McCuryneg, 
and THomas ARNOLD.—J. F. H.] 


PART FIRST. 


The Doctrine of Justification by Faith as the Restoration of the true Glorification 
of God. 


CHAPTERS L[-XI. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


SIN AND GRACE IN THEIR FIRST ANTITHESIS, THE REALLY RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
‘LIFE. THE ACTUAL ENTRANCE OF CORRUPTION AND SALVATION. GOD'S WRATH 
AT ALL HUMAN UNRIGHTEOUSNESS; THAT IS, THE WORLD'S REAL CORRUPTION 
MATURING FOR DEATH, AND HASTENED BY THE JUDGMENT OF GOD; AND THE 
OPPOSING JUSTIFICATION OF SINNERS THROUGH THE MERCY-SEAT, OR PARDON IN 
CHRIST IN RESPONSE TO FAITH. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH. 


Cuapters I. 18-V. 11. 


First Section.—7he beginning of all the real corruption of the world, and of the Gentiles in particular 
together with the judgment pronounced on it. neglect of the general revelation of God in crea- 
tion by the neglect of the real worship of God in thanksgiving and praise (chap. i. 18-21) 

Broonp Srcrion.—The development of Gentile corruption under God's. judicial abandonment (the de- 
parture of His Spirit, and the ec of ripeness for judgment). From arbitrary symbolism to the 
worship of tmages and beasts; from theoretical t+ practical corruption ; from natural to unnateral 
and abominable sins, to the completion of all kinds of crimes and iniquities, and tr the demoniars!l 
dust of evil, and even of evil mazims (chap. i. 22-32). 


18 For the wrath of God [God’s wrath] is revealed [in opposition to that revelation of 
God's righteoumem, ver. 17] from heaven against all ungodliness [godlessness] and un 
righ‘eousness [iniquity] of men, who hold [hold back]’ the truth in unrighteous 


CHAPTER I. 18-32. rr 


en ne eee ad 


19 ness; Because* that which may be known [which is known]? of God is manifest 
20 in them ;* for God hath shewed [God manifested]* é¢ unto [to] them. For the 
invisible things of him [his unseen attributes] from the creation of the world 
are [are, since the creation of the world,]‘° clearly seen,’ being understood by 
the things that are made [by means of Ads works], even his eternal power and 
Godhead ys Seotns, not Beotys]; so that’ they are without excuse 
21 [inexcusable, avanodoyyjzovg]. Because that, when they knew God [because, 
owing God, or, although they knew God, dirs yrorteg tov Sedr], they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful [they did not glorify him as a, nor 
give thanks to him as God]; but became vain in their imaginations [thoughts], 
and their foolish heart was darkened. 

22, 23  Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, And changed [ex 
changed] the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man [for a likeness of an image of corruptible man], and to [of ] birds, 
and fourfooted beasts [quadrupeds], and creeping things [reptiles]. 

24 Wherefore God also’ gave them up to uncleanness, through the lusts of 
their own hearts [God delivered them over, in the lusts of their hearts, to 
uncleanness], to dishonor their own bodies between themselves [so that their 

25 bodies were dishonored among them].'' Who changed [They who exchanged ].” 
the truth of God into [for] a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more 

26 [rather] than the Creator,” who is blessed forever. Amen. For this cause 

od gave them up [delivered them over] unto ito] vile affections [shameful 
assions]:™* for even their women did change [exchanged] the natural use into 

27 |for] that which is against nature: And likewise also the men, leaving the 
natural use of the woman, burned in their lust [lustful excitement] one 
toward another; men with men working that which is unseemly [working the 
(well known) indecency, z/7 aicynpocvy | and receiving in themselves that recom- 
pense of their error which was meet {t e due reward of their error]. 

28 And even as they did not like [And as they did not deem it worthy, or worth 
while, ovx eoxipacay] to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to 
a reprobate [worthless, adoxijor]** mind, to do those things which are not con- 

29 venient [becoming] ;** Being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication,’’ wick- 
edness [malice], covetousness, maliciousness [badness]; full of envy, murder, 

30 debate [strife, godoy], deceit, malignity; whisperers, Backbiters [slanderers], 
haters of God,’* despiteful [insolent], proud, boasters, inventors of evil things 

31 [villanies], disobedient to parents, Without understanding, covenant-breakers 

82 |truce-breakers], without natural affection, implacable,” unmerciful: Who, know- 
ing [although they well know] the judgment [just decree] of God, that they 
whic [whol commit [practice, zgaccovres] such things are worthy of death, not 
only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do them [approve of tbose 
who practise them, cvvsvdoxovaw toig ngaocovow]. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 18.—[{Or hinder. So Lange and Meyer: aufhalien. This is the meaning of cardyey here, as in 2 Thess. n 
6, 7; Luke iv. 40. A de y BP 


Ver. 19.—{8e6re, contra from 6° 5, m, means (like 86) originally, quod, “— ob rem, qua re, on 
gccount which wherefore, and draws an inference from the preceding sentence ; but in the N. T. it ia always, and in 
the onaliy, used in the sense of &:4 rovro én, pr ea quod, quia, becuuse that, because, and assigns 


a reason 
for a preceding assertion, like for. It may here give the reason why the wrath of God is revealed (Meyer), or it 
may lain the words rwy Thy iw ua rerexirre (De Wette, Tholuck, t/ eran 
aon eyer, Alford eeparate ddr. from ver. 


8 Ver. 19.—[1d yvaardy rot Oeod, quod notum est Dei ivalz,). This is the sense of yrwords in the N. T., the 
viad phan ha (Luke ii. 44; John xvili. 15, 16; Actsi, 19; fi. 14; iv. 16, &c.), as dyyworos means unknown (Acta 
. 28); while, in the cia t signifies knowable, erkennbar, as distinct from A barb known ixbich 
word doea not occur in the Gree ment): e authorized versio, therefore, is inconsistent with the biblical (though 
not with the classical) usage of the term, convey a false idea; for the heathen did not know all that may be known 
ef God, but, as clearly a rs from what follows, they knew only that which may be learned from the genera! revelation 
in the book of nature an reason, as distinct from the special revelation in the Bible and in the person of Christ. To re- 
tain the E. V., and to supply (with Robinson, sub ywwords), without revelation, ia arbitrary. Lange translates Kenniniss, 
knowledge ; but 0 ive, yreoss is subjective, and does not suit ¢davepéy dor dv avrots. There is no war- 
razt In the asus for the two, unless it be Gen. ii. 9, L.XX : nei wovnpov. The Apostle 
parpoeey avoided the term yrtege or éwiyrecie rov Geov, which is used in the N. T. of the true knowledge of God in 
(comp. John xvii. 3), and chose the more general and objective term yucrdés, that which is patent to all men is 

the works of creation.—P. 8.] 
4 Ver. 19.-{dGavepdy éariv év avroig, in illis (Vulg.), i. ¢., dv rais xapsias avrev, in jAeir hearts; comp. ii 
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ontological argum 
them. See Exeg. Notes. Luther’s version (ihnen) ignores the preposition ¢v.—P. 8.} 
Ver. 19.—[épavdpwce v, the historic aorist, referring to the original creatiou.—P. 8.]} 
Ver. 20.—{ra yap adpara avrov dard xricenss xécpov Tos woufpacw voovueva xabopara. xvigts here means the 


7 Ver. 20.—{ Alford objects to the E. V. and translates are pe: ceived; but this destroys the striking oxymorun, dépaza 
aaboparas, invistbilia videntur, dus Cuschuybure werd erachaut, the invisible becom:s v. sible, or the unseen is seen, Vis , by 
the mind’s eye (voovpeva). The compound xcaSopay (dwaf Aeyéuevory in the N. T.) means to look down from a highes 
P oe to take a survey, and hence often int nsifies thu simple verb = axpifws dpay, perv.dere, perspicere, to see cleariy.— 

§ Ver. 20.—{ Oecdrys, Gdttlichke:t, from Geos, d:vinus, refers to the Divine attributes, such as majesty, power, wis- 

which are manifost in creation; while 0eé79¢, dettas, Detly, Godhead, Gottheit, from Oed¢, refers to the 
Lavine Being iteelf, who created the world and dwelt in Christ.—P. 8.] 
® Ver. W.—jeis 76 with the infinitive (used by Paul seveuteen times in the Romans alone), like the Latin ad with 
» Indicates properly the enfentiun, in hoe ut, in order that (Comp. Rom. i. 11; iii. 26; iv. 11, 16, 18, &c.); bus 
bere it must indicate the (intended) resull, = acre, ita ut, so that (vi. 12; 4,5; 2 Cor.i.4; comp. the Bxeg. Notes, and 
Buttmann, NV. T. Gr., p. 227).—P. 8.} 

3 Ver. 24.—Kai is retained by Meyer on account of ite aduptation. [It indicates the correspondence between 

men’s guilt and God's judgment; but the external authorities, X. A. B. C., Vulgate, Orig., &c., are against 1. 


- 
11 Ver. 24. [rot a eo0at TA pata avray ty abrois. The reading ¢y avroisg is sustained by XR. A. B. C. D®., 
against the txt. rec., ¢vy éavrots, among themsclues, reciprocally. Meyer defende the latter reading ( it 
to the persons, avrwy), in view of the frequent neglect of the reflex pronoun by the transcribers; ¢. g., ver. 2/.— 
dripdcec@asr is passive (Besa, De Wette, Moyer, Lange, Alford), and not middie (Erasmus, Luther, E. V.); ané 
hence avrey is ble to avrev, and dy atrois to éy davrois, which may have arisen from imagining tha “they,” 
instead of rd cupara, was the subject to « .—The genitive, 7ov arydg, may be taken simply as gen. a itionts, 
explaining dxeSapeia, which consisted in their 68 betng dishonored ; or as implying the purpune uf : in order 
at (= es 76); or as denoting the consequence: so that, I prefer the last.—P. hi 

13 Ver. 1 eevee is used aebpergd gt qui qui, seeing that they, such ag, indicating the clase to which 

: P. 8.) 


F 


one belongs, and implying the reason of ing statement. pwer#AAagay, nmiauschten; the compound ie 
stronger than #AAafay, luuschicn ; ver. 22.— 

8 Ver. 25.—{ rapa tov xrigavre, beyond, rather than, eo as eventually to exclude the Creator altogether; comp. 
wap’ éxevoy, Luke xviii. 14, and rapa » ver. 26. The nature of the case here decides for the exclusive rather than 
the comparative sense of # since { siengh 4g incompatible with the worship «f the true God, who shares His honor 

1 Wan ab Or shanseful Vuste, laste of ish dq drusies, “stronger than énya wé0y, as setting forth the 

er. 26. 8 0 onor, = " Tye, © as 
status, & ie which the wé@y belonged” (Alford). Luther: schdndicche Lhtste. Lange : Leidenschafien der 
Schande. Meyer: schandbare Leidenschafien.—P. 8.] 

18 Ver. 28.—{The paronomasia between Soxcendge and &43éaeno¢, which strikingly brings out the adjustment 
of the punishment to the sin, is lost inthe E. V. The Vulg. renders it imperfectly : Non verunt aen- 
om. : Nicht wirdig hielten—unwirdige (nichienutsige) Sinnesart. Conybernre and Howson: “ As they thought 
fit to cast the acknowl ent of tas gave them over to an oufeast mind.” Alford: ‘“ Because they repro- 
bated the knowledge of God gave over to a reprobate mind.’”’ But both Conybeare and Alford omit the 


ome 8.) 

16 Ver. 28.—{ ra wh caOdxovra, not becoming, or undecoming, indecent, immoral. The E. V. follows the Vulg, : ea 

non conventunt, But convenient is one of those words im the E. V. which have or modified their meaning, 

© prevent, let, &c., and are apt to bewilder the reader, aid to mislead him Ls falee light. Comp. ra ovc amfxovra, 
Eph. v. 4; and on the difference between uj and ovx, Winer, § 55, 5, p. 449 (7th ed.).—P. 8.) 

it Ver. 29.—As wopreia has already been mentioned, it is here probably inserted for completeness’sake by Cod. L. 
and others, or substituted for wornpla. See Tischendorf. [It is tted by x. A B.C. K., Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Alford, Meyer, Lange. It may have arisen from sorspia, but may as y have been overlooked on account of the 
similar.ty. Where the unnatural wopyeia, which was mentioned before, prevails, the ordinary wopveia abounds also. 
Upon the whole, I would retain it.—P. 8.) 

18 Ver. 80.—[O@coarvyecis. avers used in the ive sense ; hated by God (meaning the highest de- 
gree of reckless wickedness), and so taken here by Fritssche, De Wette, hilippi, Meyer, Alford; while the majority of 
commentators (Theodoret. (Ecumenius, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Tholuck, E 
Syriac, Luth., E. V.) incline to the active sense: ot, 

eoaTtuyets Geo 


; Loris porooryyts a8 
analogies: but Meyer insiste that these, too, have the passive meaning, especially avant i = Beoorvyts, the opposite 


) 

19 Ver. 31.—domévdovg [in the text. ree. after ] is not sufficiently sustained by Codd. C. D., al. and 
sounds rather weak between these strong terms. [Omitted by x. A. B. D*. G., and cancelled by Mill, 
Tischendorf, i he Alford regards it as a gloss in maryin to explain écvr@érove ; Meyer as an insertion from the simi- 
lar catalogue, 2 i ili. 3.—P. 8.] 


GenrrRaL Reuarxs.—The whole section, in its 

to the end of the chapter, relates more par- 
ticularly to the heathen world (Tholuck, Meyer). 
Yet it describes the corruption in its original form Frast Szcrion, vers. 18-21. 


as a general corruption uf humanity. The antithe- 
sis: Heathendom and Judaism was a subsequent | , bs 18. a ets wrath is shires The 
development. Ver. 24, with its causality in vers. hii hg Fe : all en". Seo, as the revelation 
82 and 28, constitutes the more definite beginning | "2'C? wae Mstorica 'y earlier, is contrasted with the 
of heathenism. Tholuck recommends the treatise revelation of the righteousness of God from faith. It 
of Adam, Evercitationes Exegetice, 1712, pp. 501- | 'S ‘herewith intimated that that righteousness denotes 
788, on the section vers, 18-82, Tholuck remarks: | 8", OF justifying righteousness ; but that the oo77 
Gov is an exercise of penal righteousness which pre 


* What the Apostle says of the relations of the Gen- ; ; 

tile world, and afterwards of the Jews, to God, natu- cedes it® The wrath of God, as an emotion of God, 
tally applies to their universality, but to individu- 

als only in a greater or less degree.” We add: So ‘ re wre of oan is pes enero pathic but mos 
that a relative opposition is embraced within the | Goa over-against sin, se ope stip eo ae sgarttng in 


geucral j idgment (see chap. ii. 6 ff.). love, waich is holy, and repels the evil with the eame exe 


EXEGETIOAL AND ORITIOAL. 


is His personal displeasure at sin a8 acéfrra, as 
conscious ion, a8 apostasy, as unbelief, and 
therefore as the limitation of His personal revelation 
in the world. It is a displeasure which is revealed 
by such decrees of penal justice as death und the 
terrors of death, expecially in retribution for ob- 
structions placed in the way of the divine life (Exod. 
iv. 14, 24; Ps. xc. 7, 8), by a decree of blindness 
in retribution for the hinderances to His truth (the 
present ; Is. vi. 10; Rom. ix.; 2 Cor. iii. 
14; Matt. xiii, 14; John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 26), 
by the abandonment to the lusts of the flesh in 
retribution for the general resistance to His Spirit 
(Epb. ii, 8), and finally, by a decree of reprobation 
and condemnation in retribution for the hinderances 
to salvation by apostasy and unbelief (Matt, iii. 7; 
xxii. 18; John iii. 86; Rom. v. 9). Comp. my arti- 
cle, Zorn Gottes, in Herzog’s Kealencyklopadie. This 
6e77 zou has its axoxadvyu, immediately, so far 
as it is declared to the conscience of man as God’s 
decree from heaven; but it becomes especially an 
azoxaiinps by the witness of the law, and is per- 
fected in the light of the gospel. It is revealed in 
a real manner from heaven, as a message from the 
height of the holy, supernatural world, and from the 
throne of Divine government, And it is revealed in 
an ideal way by the light of righteousness, which, 
like a flame of wrath from the kingdom of the Spirit, 
shines down into the realm of consciously guilty 
btman life, and explains its dark fate. The older 
writers understood by ogy7, punishment alone, tak- 
ing metonymically the operation for the cause [meio- 
aymia cause effects = xdlacu, toporpics]. But 
we must unite bo The opposite of dgy7 is not 
yale bay (Tholuck), but EAsog (see my Positive 
ik, p. 109). According to De Wette [and 

], wrath is only an anthropopathic conception 

of the righteousness of God in punishment; but by 
this interpretation its procession az” otgavoii is ob- 
literated. The internal azoxadvyc of wrath in- 
volves its external gavigoas, but it is one-sided to 
confine it to the punishment which God has deter. 
mined for the heathen world (De Wette), or the 
wretched condition of the world at that time (KOll- 
her), or to the manifestation of the punishment in 
the conscience (Tholuck), or in the gospel (Grotius). 
From the inning, the deeds of wrath have ever 
succeeded the agiftia in its opposition to God’s 
government and revelation. But the complete azo- 
xaliyug thereof does not appear before the New 
Testament a@zoxadiyuc of grace. The reason of 
this is, that the world’s guilt reaches ita climax in 
the crucifixion and death of Christ. The acéfea— 
the rebellion of unbelief to the revelation of the 
divine light and life (chap. ii. 4, 5; viii. 6, '7)—eums 
up the whole idea of sin which incurs the guilt of 
God’s wrath. The idea of the doy7 itself is God’s 
abandonment of man to the judgment of death. 
And the idea of the azoxcinyrs of this dgy7 is the 
entire revelation of the judgment of God in the cor- 
ruption of the world amid the light of the gospel, 


gy wit: which it attracts the good. No man can love, who 
cannot hate. Wrath, or haired, is inverted love. But 
while the wrath of man is a passion, and destroys the sin- 
ner, God's wrath is a calm and holy en » ald restores 
the siuner by sin. Moyer in loc.: *‘ Der Zorn Got- 
les ist die Liebe des heiligen Ge ae Ge Galen in threr 

seisten Energie a e. e quotes Lac- 
tantins. De ira Dei, v. 9: Si Deus non trascitur impiis 
ef injustis, nee pios justosque diligrl; in rebus enim diversis 
aul in perc fee partem moveri necesse est, aul in neutram.” 
- ay oluck on Matt. v. 92, and Hariess on Eph. iil. 


CHAPTER I. 18-83, 


81. 
for the conscience of humanity, especially the body 
of believers. The idea of the ovgavdc is the heav. 
| enly world in its ideal laws, which lie also at the 
| foundation of the earthly wurld, and react agains 
all abnormal conduct with punishment and deatb 
The present, azoxadvnteros, must be emphasixed , 
it is neither merely a historical reference to the mis- 
ery of the old world (Kéllner, and others), nor - with 
Chrysostom, and others) a reference to the future 
day of wrath. It means, rather, a pregressive reve 
lation of the judgment in opposition to which the 
progressive revelation of the righteousness of salva- 
tion in the gospel acquires its perfect signiticance 
and clearness. The az’ oigayvoi certainly refers 
chiefly to azoxaiuntirou, but it is indirectly de 
clared thereby that the ovy7 Oot is from heaven, 
although, as a judgment immanent in, life itself, it 
breaks forth from its internal state, or is caused by 
it. Special interpretations of the éyy77: The religion 
of the Old Testamnent (Bengel); storms and natural 
disasters (Pelagius); external and internal necessi- 
ties of the times ( -Crusius). 
all un ess and unrighteous. 
ness. The acéfea [godlessnesa, impiety] is the 
fundamental form of personal misconduct toward 
God ; but the word is more especially significant in 
that it describes ungodliness as the absence of rerer- 
ence for God. See ver. 21. The adixia [unright- 
eousness, iniquity] is the correspondent fundamental 
form of misconduct toward God’s law in life, and 
therefore not toward our neighbor alone, Theo- 
phylact, Tholuck, and many others: Profanitas 
in Deum, injuria in proximnm, [So Hodge 
aoéifeva, impiety toward God; adsxia, injustice 
toward men.—P. §.] Meyer, on the contrary: Irre- 
ligiousnees and immorality, which is supported by 
the following description. [’4oéfee is the fount- 
ain of adixta, but both act and react upon each 
other.—P. S.J]—Of men. Antithesis of ogy7 8:07. 
The word signifies, first, the universality of guilt; 
second, the weakness of man’s enmity against Al- 
| mighty God. 

Who hold back the truth. Description of 
the obstructions which, as the wicked reaction against 
the revelation of God, cause the reaction of Divine 
displeasure in the form of the ogy7. The truth is 
the revelation of God in ita most eral sense, a8 
the untly and harmony of all the single Divine acts 
of revelation, with a special reference here to the 
natural revelation of God ANG 19, 20); although 
the doctrines of the gospel (of which Ammon ex. 
plains a&/7#a) must not be excluded from the gen. 
of God 

he xar- 
| 


eral idea, nor must the natural knowl 
be substituted for the revelation of God. 
évyery (to Braep, to hold, here with the acces 
sory idea of holding back) strikingly denotes hin. 
derance, keeping back (Meyer, improperly, ing 
down); as is the case with xataiayfavey in Jolin 
i. 5.* An odd explanation is this: ‘‘Who possess 
the truth with unrighteousness; that is, sin against 
better knowledge” (Michaelis, Koppe, Baur).—In 


the 

iness, as in a prison-house. Men have in- 
e truth, and hold her a captive under restrais.t 
and durance, with the bars and bolts of a depraved will 
and vicious habits, so that she cannot go forth and breathe 
the air und see the light, and do works suitable to her cwn 
nature.” The ge implies, however, that man has the 
remnants of the Divine image in bim, and that, though 


® (Wordsworth tn loe.: “ Holding, keeping 
truth tn an 
carcerated 


fallen in Adam, he may fall still deeper by obecuring and 
suppress the elements of truth in his reason and con< 
acience. e reference to « John i. 5, i 


: questionable. But see Lange tn loc.—P. 8. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


unrighteousness. Not adverbial (Reiche, ct a.), 
but instrumental (Meyer). The word must be un- 
derstood here in the wide sense, accurding to which 
all sin is adixia. See 1 Jobn iii. 4. The sentence 
must be understood, however, in its general force, 
though with special reference already to the Gen- 
tiles, The history of this xaréysy is the history of 
the kingdom of darkness in humanity, which is con- 
summated in the arroxeinevoc, 2 Thess, ii. 8; comp. 
especially also 2 Thess. i. 8, According to De 
Wette, the xaréysy operates so as not to let the 
truth come to appearance and development, But it 
also so operates as to pervert the individual elements 


of the truth into distortions, errors, and strong de- | stro: 


lusions, and thereby calls down the wrath of God. 
We must observe how decidedly the Apostle here 
viewa the aotia ethically as ameiGea; and how 
he derives the errors of unbelief from unrighteous- 
ness, and from misconduct toward the ethical laws 
of the inner life. 

Ver. 19. Beoause that which is known of 
God.+ The dsors in ver. 19 may be regarded as 
an explanation of the statement in ver. 18, with 
special reference to the holding back of the truth of 
God; the d.ots in ver. 21 as the explanation of 
the preceding dvanoloyntorg sivas; and the dv6 
in ver. 24, as well as the dia tovro in ver. 26, as 
the explanation of the revelation of God’s wrath. 
pai the dsdts of ver. 19 is not to be regarded 
exactly the same as yag, it does not serve specially 
as a proof of the motive for Divine wrath. For 
more particular information, see Tholuck and Mey- 
er. 

‘The knowledge of God.§ Tholuck distin- 
guishes three meanings of yywotoyv: 1. That 
which is known of God (Itala, Vulg., De Wette 
[Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Wordsworth.—P. 8.]); 
2. what may be known (Photius, and many others; 
Riickert); 3. knowledge [ = ywoiouw. Fritzsche, Tho- 
luck, Hodge.—P. 8.]. He shows that y»wartds, ac- 
cording to the classical use of the language, means, 
what may be known ; while yywrds means, what ts 
known. But in the Septuagint and New Testament 
the signification, known, is undoubted. Neverthe- 
less, many expositors, from the time of Origen down 
to the present (Theophylact, @cumenius, Erasmus, 
Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Ewald], have pronounced in 
favor of the translation, what may be known. But 
this signification does not make good sense, since it 
is difficult to distinguish between what may, and what 
may not be known of God, and since every thing 
that may be known of God was by no means re- 
vealed at the beginning to the nations (see Meyer). 
We understand what is known of God concretely as 
knowledge [Kenntntss, yviou], notitia dei—which 
should become true knowledge [rkenniniss, ini- 
yvwous] by living appropriation. Luther has made the 


* {Also Alford, who justly remarks that the prosmant 


dv, “in and by,” implies that their dé&eia is the status 
wherein, and the instrument whereby, they hold back the 
truth lit up in their conscienoes.—P. 8.) 
t (Vers. 19, 20, as also vers. 20-26, and ver, 27 of this 
chapter, are quoted by Hippolytus, in his zeoen ey disoov- 
Philosophumcna, or ul. omnium hares., lib, ix. o. 
%P _* and v. 7, p. 140, ed. Duncker and Schneidewin. — 


+ (These two commentators. 


. | among them, instead of tn them. 

however, differ in their ex- 

Sete th of &ér. See Textu.l Note 2, The Apostle proves | 
that men hud the dAyGera (19, 20), and then that they | 


untenable distinction, that the reason of man can know 
that God is, but cannot know who or what He ia 
Tholuck justly remarks that the Apostle immediately 
afterward speaks of a certain knowledge of the nature 
of God. [The book of nature is a naWertggeos 
Seoyywatac, as Basi: Hexaémeron, i.) calls it, a 
school of the general knowledge of God, and thers 
ig no nation on earth which is entirely destitute o, 
this knowledge.—P. 8.] 

Is among them.* Erasmus, Grouti 4 
Koliner, and Baumgarten-Crusius, adopt this expla 
nation.¢ On the contrary, Thuluck, Meyer, and De 
Wette—with reference to chap. ii. 15; Gal. i. 16— 
ly advocate Calvin’s interpretation, cordibua 
i um. [So also Beza: “Jn tpsorum animia, 
quia Dei notitia recondita est in intimisx mentis 
penetralibus ;” and Hodge: “It is not of a mere 
external revelation of which the Apostle is speak- 
ing, but of that evidence of the being and perfec. 
tion of God which every man has in the constitution 
of his own nature, and in virtue of which he is com- 
petent to apprehend the manifestations of God in 
His works.”—P. S.] But azoxadinpos stands in 
Gal. i. 16; and in Rom. ii. 15, the question is God’s 
manifestation by conscience, and not by creation. 
De Wette says: If the knowledge of God had been 
something common among them, it would not have 
been suppressed (xateyouevorv)t But this is 
not conclusive. We could say with more propriety: 
If there had been no general knowledge of God 
among them, there would have been no common 
guilt. We must admit, however, that among them 
presupposes in them, or the existence of a knowl- 
edge of God in their hearts.—God manifested it 
to them. This was not first of all azroxaduyic, but 
gavévwaw—manifestation through creation. And 
thus there arose from individuals a manifest knowl. 
edge of God—a gavegor. The reference of this 
gavegor to the gnosis of the philosophers (Erasmus, 
Grotius) is too contracted. But there was a tradition 
of the knowledge of God among men which pre- 
ceded the development of heathenism. (It is hardly 
worth while to mention the explanation of Luther, 
Koppe, Flatt, that é¢v airoi; is the mere dative.) 
{There is a threefold revelation of God: 1. An in. 
ternal revelation to the reason and conscience of 
every man (comp. ii. 15; John i. 9); 2. an external 
revelation in the creation, which proclaims God's 
power, wisdom, and goodness (Rom. i. 20); 3. a 
special revelation, through the Holy Scriptures, and 
in the person and work of Christ, which confirms 
and completes the other revelations, and exhibits the 
justice, holiness, and love of God. The firat two 
are here intended.—Y. S.] 

Ver. 20. For his invisible attributes [7a 
adgata avron]. Explanation of the dec 
tion: ‘‘God manifested it to them.” Meyer: ‘ Thal 
may not be seen of Him (sein Unsehaubares), the in- 
visible attributes which constitute His essence, not 
actiones Det invistbiles.” (Theodoret and Fritzsche: 
In relation to both creation and providence.) The 
pictures of creation, however, are also permanent 


* (So Dr. Lange translates ¢v avrois, unfer thnen, 
See Text. Note 4.—P. 8.] 
t (Erasmus and Grotius, with the restriction to the 
superior knowledge of heathen philosoph as Pyt 
ras, Socrates, Plato ; others in the sense that the knowl 


held it back, and perverted it into a lie (21-23), and that . of God was a common revelation, accessible to all. . 
a (&6) God’s wrath came upon them (24 ff.).— | Lange takes the latter view, as a)pears from what followa 


§ (So Dr. Tange translates rd 
aniot qawreea Yea Textna Nor- * 


yrecriy tod God, but T | 
PQ? 


s | 
t [Precisely the same remark is made by Alford, v be 
aften fallawe Te Watte very sloaaly.—P 8 ' 
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— = = 


ecl.ones, and 80 far providence is at least indicated. 
{The acgata is subsequently explained by duva- 
usc and &esdtys, and the cé, followed by xaé, 
as Tholuck remarks does not annex a new idea (and 
also), but it partitions the adygata into the two ideas 
of Sivagi and Geaorys. Paul bas in view simply 
some of the Divine attributes, not the whole Divine 
being (which would rather require to adyatoy); the 
pagan knowledge of God is only partial and frag- 
mentary, though sufficient to leave those who pos- 
evs3 it without excuse.—P. S. 

From the time of the creation of the 
world. Not «ut of the creation (Luther, and oth- 
ers). This idea is contained in totig zoonn. 
{De Wette). xréiass, moreover, is here equal to 
xatafodr (Fritzsche).—Being understood by the 
things that are made.* An oxymoron, Arist., 
De mundo C. [vi.]: [xaon Srnty pices perensees] 
aSinpytos ax artow tov Yyywr Sengeitar 
Brécct Meyer thus paraphrases the vooupeva xado- 
gatas: It is beheld by being perceived with the rea- 
son. We might ask; Should the sentence read, The 
invisible becomes visible by knowledge, as the means ; 
or, it becomes visible as something known, percep- 
tible to the reason? The latter thought is prefer- 
able here, since it is better adapted to the parti- 
ciple, and presupposes the import of the power, the 
thought-life of man. Philippi also limits himself to 
che middle form: ‘ The invisible is seen; an oxy- 
moron which is explained and qualified by the ad- 
dition of voovpeva. It is not seen by the bodily 
eye, but by the eye of the Spirit, the voix, the rea- 
son.” Our view is favored by the original sense of 
xaSogey, a conception which wate through looking 
down and looking over into looking at.—By the 
things that are made [by and in (his) works, 
toig zosnpacey, instrumental dative—P. 8.]. 
These are therefore signs of the attributes of ; 
Schneckenburger (after Episcopius, and others) m- 
cludes among them the government of God in his- 
tory. But the conception of “13D, creature, is 
against this view. Baumgarten-Crusius, following 
the Syriac and other versions, takes zosjyacs in 
an ablative the creature—which is quite 
untenable.—His eternal power and divinity. 
[atdcoc, from aed, ever-enduring, eternal, belongs 
to both nouns. Here is the of the physico- 
theological argument for the existence of God, as in 
ver. 19 the ontological argument is intimated.— 
P.8.] Here, as in the Creed [I believe in God the 
Father Almighty], omnipotence serves as the repre- 
sentative of the attributes of God. Tholuck: “In 
the contemplation of nature, the first thing which 
strikes man with overpowering weight is the impres- 
sion of an infinite, supernatural omnipotence (Book 
of Wisdom xiii. 4), All religion has ite root in the 
feeling of dependence on supernatural powers (?). 
To the patriarchs God first revealed Himself as 
“30, as the Almighty ; Ex. vi. 3” (Gen. xvii. 1).+ 


® (Lange: Die Unschaubarkeiten werden ale Brkanntes 
angeschuut. Comp. Textual Note 7.—P. 8.] 
t [Similar passages are quoted from Cicero, De Divin., 
4. 72: ‘* Bese prestantem aliquam st 


ernamque naturam 
. « gwlohkritudo mundi or rerum colestium cogit conf- 
terd3” and Quest. Tusc., i. 20: ‘‘ Dewm non vides, tamen 
Drum a 1s ex ejus operibus.”” Comp. also Bengel in 
foe: ** Incomparabile indbilia Dei, st un- 


quam, oerle in creatione facta essent visibilia: sed tum 
. nen nigi per intelligentiam videri caperunt.”— 

* $ [Alford : “ Eternal, and Almighty, have always been 

sobeatend evithets of the Creator. mf 8.) o 


a | 


—And his Divinity. S¢:d47¢, from Geioc, it 
the summary of the divinities, or divine excellen. 
cies, and must be ee from @edry4¢, the 
term which denotes the Divine Being itself. The 
omnipotence is completed by the remaining Divine 
attributes, through which it really becomes omnipo- 
tence in the full ethical as well as metaphysical 
sense. It is onesided if Schneckenburger refers it 
only to God’s goodness. Reiche’s thought is better, 
that wisdom and goodness are chiefly meant. 

So that they are without excuse. Meyer 
does not regard the «ic as expressing a consequence 
—as most commentators do [¥ .: Ita ut sint in 
excusabtles ; Chrysostom, Luther, Reiche, De Wette, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, Philippi, Ewald, Alford, Words 
worth, Hodge]—but a purpose (in harmony with 
Calvin, Beza, and others): Jn order that they may 
be wi excuse. But this rendering leads to s 
monstrous view of the purpose of the creation of 
the world. It is too fatalistic even for the concep. 
tion of predestination, which it was once designed 
to support. Meyer urges in its defence that eis, in 
the Epistle to the Romans, when used with to and 
the infinitive, has always a teleological sense, against 
which [De Wette and] Tholuck (p. 67) protest. 
Then he insists that the results must also be deter. 
mined beforehand. But this would be a kind of 
predestination which is self-contradictory : Predesti- 
nated—to have no excuse; that is, predestinated 
for guilt. The other explanation implies by uo 
means a 8 ficientia religionis naturalis ad 
but it permits the possibility of another form of the 
course of development from Adam to Christ. [The 
object here is to show man’s guilt, not God’s sov. 
ereignty. Comp. on «ig to the Textual Note ° 
Hodge: ‘‘ Paul does not here teach that it is the 
design of God, in revealing Himself to men, to ren- 
der their opposition inexcusable, but rather, since 
this revelation has been made, they have in fact no 
apology for their ignorance and neglect of God. 
Though the revelation of God in His works is suffi- 
cient to render men inexcusable, it does not follow 
that it is sufficient to lead men, blinded by sin, to a 
saving knowledge of Himself.” Wordsworth: “It 
can hardly be thought that the convicuon, confu- 
sion, and condemnation of men wus any part of the 
Divine plan in creation, although it followed as a 


sage laa from it.”"—P. §, 
er. 21. Beoause, although they knew 
God, &c. The diore explains first of all how far 
they are without excuse ; then, indirectly, how their 
guilt of holding back the truth in unrighteousness 
commenced. Incorrect construction: cum cognos- 
cere potuissent (CEcumenius, Flatt).* Meyer has no 
ground for opposing the solution of the participle 
yvovtes into the sentence: although they knew 
God (not, perceived Him). The contradiction be- 
tween knowing God and the designated neglect of 
Him is obvious indeed ; but herein precisely consists 
the inexcusableness. The ignorance (a&yvovc) of the 
Gentile world, Eph. iv. 18, &., is improperly re- 
ed by Tholuck as an apparent contradiction 
or the Gentile world was not such at the outset, 
its ignorance is the result and punishment of its 
great sin of neglect. They lost even their imperfect 
nowledge (yvuicws), because they did not raise ‘t to 


= :*yvévres, ‘with the knowledge above eta- 
ted.” Uinta Lie testifies plainly that matter of facet, 
and not of possibility, has been the subject of the foregoing 


verses. From this point, we take up what they might haw 
done, but did not."—P. 8.1 
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fall knowledge (ézlyveo1c) through the labor of the 
heart, [tov &+ov, the one true God, in oppo- 
sition to the false Soi whom the heathen wor- 
i —P. §. 
PP ey glorified him not as God. According 
to His divinity (John iv. 24). They were not want- 
in worship, but in worship suitable to God. 
Melanchthon cefers dotaCe:» to theoretical, and 
sthyageatecy to practical conduct toward God (as 
éecognition und reverence); but Tholuck very justly 
rejects such an interpretation, and regards doSacevy 
as the generul term for worship, and ¢iy. as the 
special designation of that species in which the feel- 
ing of dependence exhibits iteelf in the most tender 
and truly human way. In our opiniun, the former 
denotes rather all worship, so tar as it should be 
preéminently the glorification of God; the latter 
denotes the same worship as the grateful recog- 
nition of the Divine government for human wel- 
fare.* 

But became vain [iuatasihyaay). They 
became idle, foolish, in devising vanities (Is, xliv. 
9), vain idols, watasm (Acts xiv. 15). [patasdtys, 
53M, vanitas, is a characteristic term for idol-wor- 
ship; Deut. xxxii. 21; 2 Kings xvii. 5; Jer. ii. 5; 
Acts xiv. 15.—P.8.] ‘‘ As man, so his God.” The 
axiom may also be reversed: As his God, 80 man 
himself (Ps. cxv. 8): They that make them are like 
unto them. The human mind is made dumb, wood- 
en, and stone-like, by dumb, wooden, and stone idols 
(comp. Acts xvii. 29), But that vanity = in the 
inward life—In their imaginations (thoughts, 
reasonings, speculations, d:aloysopnoic). Tho- 
luck: ‘‘ We can scarcely coincide with the Vulgate, 
Fritzsche, Meyer, and Philippi, in translating dsa- 
Aoysouod simply by cogitata. But since the word 
is used usually malo sensu, and the antithesis is more 
expressive, we may translate it, with Luther: ‘In 
their imagining;’ Beza: rationibus suis, We need 
not think exclusively of the reasonings and conclu- 
sions of the philosophers (Philippi).” Hythology was 
complete with ite growth of ideals and images long 
before philosophy proper was conceived. 

And their foolish heart was darkened. 
The supposition that “foolish” (agiverog) is 
used proleptically in the sense that their heart was 
darkened so as to lose its understanding (De Wette), 
is not only unnecessary (Tholuck), but altogether 
irrelevant (Meyer: ‘‘ because it destroys the cli- 
max”).¢ Positive darkness was the result of the 
negative neglect of the heart to regard the Divine 
tokens, and to weigh them understandingly. The 
xagdéa, the centre of life, is first darkened ; then 
the dsavoea, the developed thought-life (Eph. iv. 
18). Tholuck; In this section the Apostle coin- 
cides so fully in word and thought with the Book 
of Wisdom, chaps. xiii—xv., that Nitzsch regards it 
“ almost impossible” to ascribe perfect originality to 
him. Yet he himself admits that the fundamental 
thought—the tracing of idolatry back to sin—was 
unknown to the Alexandrine author, &c. (comp. 
Nitzsch, Deuteche Zeitschrift, 1850, p. 887; Bleek, 
Stud. und Kritiken, 1853, p. 840). 


® (Bengel: “Grartias AGERE (evxap.) debemus ob brne- 
2 @LORIFICARB (80€a¢.) 0b tpsas virtules divinas.”— 


1 (Alford: “‘Tmerm HEART (xapdia of the whole inner 
man, the seat of knowledge and feeling) sxIxe FOOLISH 
(unintelligent, pot arms God im its knowledge) BECAME 
Daax (lost the little light it had, aid wandered blindly in 
the mases of folly).”—-P. 8.) 
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Secoxp Secrion, vers. 23-81. 


Ver. 22. Profeasing themselves [i. e., while 
not because, they professed themselves, paoxor 
T&G, OF pretended] to be wise. De Wette: “This 
is referred by many, and also by Tholuck, to tbe 
philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome. Sul 
these were above idolatry, and, besides, were l:.i+ 
than the origin of idolatry,” &c.* The latter re 
mark requires special attention. The question here 
ig concerning the very ancient origin of heathen. 
dom, as characterized by the far-fetched ingenuities 
of symbolical mythicism. Nor could Paul have had 
in thought merely the pride of Grecian wisdom 
But in contemplating it, he could also judge con 
cerning the origin of heatheniam. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 
19-25; iii. 19. Calvin: “ ae enim id proprie 
in phrlosophos compettt, etc., sed @que commune est 
genttum ordin omnium, Remo enim fuit, 

i non voluerit Det majestatem sub captum suum 
ancludere, ac talem Deum facere, qualem ipere 
posset sensu,”—They became fools. Kos, 
they have by this means shown themselves to be 
fools (K6llner), which weakens the thought. [Theis 
folly was in proportion to their boast of wisdom. 
There can be no greater folly than to worship a beast 
rather than God. Wordsworth in loc.: “ Intelli 
gence is no safeguard against superstition, Knowl- 
edge puffeth up (1 Cor. viii. 1). It often engenders 
pride, and pride is punished by God with spiritual 
blindness, which is the mother of idolatry.”—P, &.] 

Ver. 238. And exohanged, &. They have 
abandoned the real dota [MI =D }—the con- 
templation of God’s glory—which was communi- 
cated to them through the spiritual contemplation 
of the creation, which was manifested to the Israel- 
ites in the Shekinah in the exalted moments of vis- 
ion, and which was finally communicated to Chris- 
tians in the righteousness of Christ for faith. They 
exchanged this glory for their religious imagee— 
that is, for vanity, folly, and darkness. ‘‘The é» 
cannot be taken for eig (Reiche [E. V.]), but is 
instrumental” (Meyer). It denotes the external ele- 
ment of their exchange. [The verb adiaooeyr, 
when it means fo exchange, is usually construed with 
ti Tus OF arti Twos, permutare rem rem or 
re, but in the LXX. with éy, after the Hebrew 
3 OM, as in Ps, cvi. 20: yldatavto try ddsas 
ainay ty Opompat: pooyou, x.t.4. Tholuck quotes 
also Sophocles, Antig., ver. 936, for the same con- 
struction. Thecontrastof ag Sagrou and pfav- 
tow sets forth the folly of such an exchange. —PS ] 
Grotius: Onotopea sixovoc, figura, gue apparet in 
simulucro, Meyer quotes Rev. ix. 7 in favor of this 
view. But the expression seems to indicate that the 
worship of images proceeded from an arbitrary, self. 
created symbolism, They believed that they wisely 
expressed and maintained the dota of God in the 
symbol or likeness of a human image. For this 
purpose they naturally made use of the image of the 
external and therefure perishable form of man. This 
was specially the case among the Greeka, There 
were also the Egyptian images of beasts: of birds 


® (In like manner, Meyer and Alford refer the words 
not so much to the schools of bilosep hy; as to the assum 
tion of wisdom by the Greeks in general (1 Cor. {. 21), whi 
is ere connected with an alienation from the truth of 
God. ‘Tholuck, ae, in his A/th edition, refers the pussage 
expreasly to the whole civilised heathen world whics looked 
aoe A the rest of mankind us outside barbar...ns,'. 14} 
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—the bird Ibis; of four-footed beasta—the Apis, 
the dog and the cat; and of c ee thingsa— 
the crocodile and the serpent. Tholuck: The Egyp- 
tian worship was at that time domesticated at 
Rome ;* and the expression of Paul relates as well 
to the adoration of the symbol, generally practised: 
by the caltivated classes, as to the adoration of the 
image itself, as a real idol, which prevailed among 
the great masses (see Tholuck). [The common peo- 
ple saw in the idols the gods themselves, the culti- 
vated heathen, symbolical representations, or, at 
best, only the organs through which the gods oper- 
ated. A similar difference of a gross and a more 
refined superstition is found in the Roman Catholic 
Church with regard to the images of saints. The 
Scriptures make no accoant of this distinction, and 
denounce all image-worshippers as idolaters.—P. S.] 
The Apostle traces the downward tendency of hea- 
thendon, by passing, first, from the likeness to the 
image, and, second, from the image of man to the 
images of creeping animals, [Wordsworth: “ xaé 
—xai—xai—observe this repetition, marking suc- 
ceasive stages of their moral and intellectaal degra- 
dation: ending in the transmutation of the living 
God of heaven into the likeness of unclean reptiles 
crawling upon the earth !"—P., S.] 

Ver. 24. Wherefore God also gave them 
up to uncleanness. The Apostle evidently distin- 
guishes two degrees of this abandonment; ver. 24 
and ver, 26, As the unnatural’ sins of lust are not 
mentioned before ver. 26, so may we understand 
ver, 24 as referring to the natural forms of sensual- 
ity. But lewdness is the sin common to both de- 
grees of corruption. That the Apostle should re- 
gard sins of lust as the immediate result of religious 
apostasy, rests: 1. On the Hebrew idea of whiore- 
dom, according to which religious whoredom—that 
ia, idolatry—leads to moral whoredom as its most 
immediate result (Num. xxv.; Ezek. xxiii.) ; just 
as, reversely, moral unchastity leads to religious 
lewdness (Solomon, Henry IV. [of France]). The 
heathen forms of worship are therefore connected in 
various ways with the practice of lust, or they are 
even the worship of lust. 2. On the ethical law, 
that moral principles stand in reciprocal connection 
with religious principles. The image of corruptible 
man is an image of the natural man, who, like onble 
ter, indu in love intrigues. The image of the 
bull ieee indicates the delfication of the genera- 
tive power of nature. 

Wherefore God gave them up [zaoédw- 
«ev, delivered them over}. The abandonment must 
sot be regarded, with the Greek expositors [since 
Jrigen], as a mere permission ¢ (ovyyugna—n—see 
Jbrysostom’s remarks, quoted by Tholuck [who dis- 
sents from him] ), nor, on the other hand, as refer- 
ring to a Divine predestination of abandonment to 
the judgment of condemnation. (Tholuck, the edi- 
tor of Calvin’s Commentaries, calls this the Calvin- 
istic view, according to which Gud is the effective 
author of sin ;—but this be could certainly not prove 


® [Tholuck quotes from Lucan (Phars. viii. 83): 


Nos in templa tuam Romana recipimus Isim 
ideosque canes.—P. 8.] Pt 


tT her pepe ge or = ocuvexdpnee 
Coneees oe This in ( on of tie Greek fathers was 
by the retionaliete, and is contrary to the meen 


of with wise intention 
Tudge.—P. 8.1 
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from Calvin’s exposition of the present pasauge. 
The abandonment is rather the first stage in the ex 
ercise of punitive authority (see my Positive Dog 
matics, p. 468). God executed this punishment ox 
a grand scale in the origin and growth of heathen 
dom. He allowed the Gentiles to walk in their own 
ways (Acts xiv. 16; Ps, Ixxxi. 18; cxlvii. 20), The 
permittere in this punishment becomes an effec. tve 
operation by God’s withdrawal of His Spirit; which 
measure His holiness requires.* Paul has already 
said that this withdrawal is retributive; but he now 
makes it especially prominent: in the lusta of 
their hearts, fy rais éacGupiacs, &e. The 
éy must not be understood as instrumental [dy or 
through] hee [ V.], and others), nor like ei 
(Piscat., Estius, and others) [but signifies the ele 
ment or moral condition iz which they were already 
when God, by a judicial act, delivered them over to 
a still worse cundition—P. 8]. The negative puni 
tive judgment becomes positive in this, that they 
can no longer control the lusts of their heart after 
God's Spirit is withdrawn from them. It is in har- 
mony with God's righteousness that sin should be 
punished by sin——To uncleanness. The sins of 
thought and heart became sins of deed. The ex- 
pression jilthiness (Unfldtherei, Meyer) seems too 
strong for the beginning of the development of un- 
cleanness. In Gal. v. 19 (to which Meyer refers), 
the description passes from the grosser to the more 
subtle forms. 

So that their bodies were dishonored. De 
Wette and Tholuck [Meyer, Alford, ul.) maintain 
that atéwateoPas does not occur in the middle 
(Erasmus, Luther [E. V.] ), but only in the passive 
voice. The bodies were dy dishonored by natu- 
ral lewdness, by which they lost their dignity as 
temples of God, and were degraded into instruments 
of sensual lust (and not merely “‘ woman;” Tho- 
luck). See 1 Cor. vi. 16.—Between themselves. 
Three explanations: 1. The éy is instrumental (Theo- 
phylact, Kollner), Then the moral subject is want- 
ing. 2. The éy airots has a reciprocal signification 
equal to éy adiniow, reciprocally (Erasmus, De 
Wette, Tholuck, and others), Meyer: One dishon- 
ors the other. This construction is favored by the 
reciprocal sexual intercourse which disappears in the 
unnatural lewdness described in ver. 26. 8. Re- 
flexive (Vulgate, Luther, Calvin, and others). Tho- 
luck remarks on this, that to themselves does not give 
clear sense. Comp., on the contrary, 1 Cor. vi. 16. 
We may adopt the second explanation, and yet the 
third need not be given up—namely, that in natural 
lewdness not only does one dishonor the other, but 
each dishonors himself. 

Ver, 25. They who exchanged the truth of 
God. According to Meyer and Tholuck, Paul re- 


@ (Calov: “‘ Traditi sunt a Deo non EYFECTIVE, nec solum 
PERM nec tantum éxBarsixos, sed Scxacgrexasg a 
judicialiter.”” 80 Tholuck, Philippi, Alford (‘not merely 
permissive, but judicial’’). Meyer, stronger: ‘“ 
expresses the real active abandonment (die wirkliche accve 
Preisgebung) on the part of God.” th the Bible and 


daily experience tench that sin is punished by as virtue 
is re ed by virtue; and this is a Divine] tuted law 
in perfect harmony with our personal om and moral 


accountability ; for man’s will is in every act of sin as well 
as of obedience, and hence what is represented in one pas 
= as the work of God, is in another passage joss as pro 
erly represented as the work of man, comp. Eph. iv. 19: 
otreves davrovs bg wiper petel agedAyeia, x.t.A. God hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, Exod. vii. 13; ix. 12; x. 1, 20, 27; xi 10; 
but Pharaoh first hardened his own h 
Exod. viii. 15, 82; ix. 84, 35, 90 that Gud punished hig br 
sin. Oomp. Doctrinal and Ethiec: No. '.—P. 8) 
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earns expressly to the cause of the abandonment. 
Sut by this they overlook the definite progress of 
thought—namely, the argument for the abandon- 
ment of the second degree which follows in ver 26, 
As a punishment of the heathen for squandering the 
Josa of God for the paltry sum of images, their own 
bodies have lost their dota. But they are further 
charged with bartering the truth of God for the lie 
of idolatry, since they have served the creature a 
toy xticavta. Therefore God gave them up to a lie 
of sexunt lust, to a lust maya gua. It is from this 
parallel, which the commentators have overlooked, 
that exact exegetical definitions on this passage 
arise.—They who exchanged, (iris, Quippe 
gui. The expression denutes them as the same, but 
characterizes them more fully. The sense is, they 
_ exchange. for (ste tauschien um), petgilatay, which 
is not merely “ more emphatic ” (Meyer) than 7Ada- 
tay. It includes, with the exchange, a very strong 


conception of change, of variation —The truth of 


God. Explanations: 1. The truth revealed to the 
Gentiles (Camerarius, Reiche, and others). 2. Sov 
is genit. object.; therefore the true knowledge of 
God (Piscat., Usteri. [Alford: the true notion of 
Him as the Creator] ). 3. G:zot is genit. subject. ,; 
the truth or reality of God, the true Divine easence, 
according to the analogy t7v dotay row Seov (Tho- 
luck, Meyer). Tholuck (with Theophylact, Luther, 
an‘! others) takes it exactly a8 ainOivos Hoc [and 
yridog for of yedsig Geet. So also Hodge: a peri- 
phrase for the true God—P. S.]. The dofa of God 
is God’s revelation in glory, and so is God’s truth 
the gavégwar (see ver. 19) of his essential truth in 
the truthful relations of creation. The name of God 
is the revelation of His nature; not His nature in 
and of itself. But this revelation divides itself into 
the dota when we have in view the whole majesty 
of His name, and into the ad7 9.0 when we look at 
the real harmony of its antitheses. They have for- 
suken the general manifestation of this truth of God. 
They have, indeed, utterly squandered it for the 
gain of a mere lie—for the lying idols. [yetdog = 
“pt, is used emphatically for idols in the Scrip- 
tures; Jer. xiii. 25; xvi. 19; Isa. xxviii. 15; xliv. 
20; because the heathen gods do not even exist, 
and yet they are worshipped in the place of the only 
true God, who is the Cause of all existence, and the 
Author of all truth.—P. 8.] Idols are lies not sim- 
ply as dit tnaginarit (Grotius). They are embodied 
lies. Man must make them, and they pretend to 
represent Him who made man (Isa. xl. 19, 20). 
They have mouths, but they speak not; eyes have 
they, but they see not (Ps. cxv. 5; cxxxv. 16; Wis- 
dom xv. 15). The worshipper of idols has a dark 
consciousness of this contradiction. Even his wor- 
ship is mendacious. Tholuck quotes Philo, De Vita 
Mosis, i, 3 [where it is said of the Israelites who had 
made the golden calf ], Moses wondered oaoy wetdos 
av oons adnSeias vtndlatartoe. Comp. also Isa, 
xliv. 20; Jer. iii, 10; xili, 25: xvi. 19.—And wor. 
shipped. 2:facoxc [only once in the N. T.] de- 
notes religious reverence in general; Jargerw de- 
notes worship [with sacrifice, and other acts and 
rites]. The conception of the of. passes from fear 
and reverence to worship. Of kindred but not of 
fdentical character is the distinction of Theophylact, 
and others: internal and external worship.—The 
creature rather than the Oreator. [xtices, 
any created being or thing, belongs to both verbs, 
but is conformed to datgeim as the nearest, while 
eefatouas would require the accusative—P. 8.] 


‘comparison [and exclusion], Fb creatore, 
heo 
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The maga toy xticayta has been interpietes 
in three ways: 1. More than the Creator te the 
relative sense}, (Vulgate, Erasmus, Luther [E. V. 
Grotiux], and others); 2. against the Creator ae 
tra crealorem ; comp. naga giav, ver, 26], (Ham- 
mond, Fritzsche, and others); 3. In the sense of 
raterilo, 
or relicto creatore | Hilarius, phylact, Tho 
luck, Meyer [Olshausen, De Wette, Philippi, Alrord, 
Wordsworth, Hodge], and others). The third ex- 
planation is correct in the sense that it includes the 
second: Passing by one with the disregard and 
rejection of the same (see Luke xviii. 14). The 
napa gio in ver. 26 perfectly corresponds to thir 
rendering. In both the statement must no‘ 
be understood absolutely; otherwise heathendom 
would have been the neguation of all religion, and 
unnatural lust the negation of all propagation of the 
human race. It denotes the outbreaking sovereignty 
of a religious vice, which is completed in a sensua. 
one. [Wordsworth derives from this text an argu 
ment against the Arians, who assert Christ to be 
a creature, and yet profess to worship Himn; and 
against those who pay religious worship to any crea- 
ture, since no one is to be worshipped, accoiding to 
the Scriptures, who is not God by nature, and since 
there is no middle between Creator and creature.— 


P.S. 

Who is blessed forever. Tholuck: ‘‘ The 
doxology is added to the name of God by Jews and 
Mohammedans when they must state something that 
is unworthy of Him, as though the writer would re 
move all suspicion of any share in the statement,” 
&c. It is more natural to seek the explanation of 
this custom in the indignation of religious feeling, 
and in its confidence that God is exalted above the 
profanation of His name.* Tholuck informs us that 
an Arabian writer added, after every heresy which 
he mentioned: “ God is exalted above all that they 
say!” The Apostle’s expression, at all events, must 
not be regarded as a mere form, but as candid 
emotion (Meyer); which yet does not exclude the 
thought indicated above (Chrysostom, Grotius).— 
eiloyntés, A772. Who is blessed, with 
reference to all future eternity, is likewise an ex- 
pression of the confident expectation that he shall 
be blessed (Meyer therefore rejects, without good 
reason, the explanation of Fritzache : celebrandus). 

Ver. 26. For this cause God gave them 
up. The da toto refers specifically to ver. 25, 
and takes its place with the dvo of ver. 24 and the 
dcvote of ver. 21 as a subdivision under ver. 18. 

Unto shameful ons. The atouia was 
already in ver. 24, but now it becomes a passion. 
Meyer: 2a@n atip., genit. qual. Since whoredom 
is also a shameful passion, the substantive must be 
retained: Passions of the shameful and degraded 


# [So also Meyer (Erguss der erregten Pieldt), Alford. 
and others. The doxology is the natural outburst of a hols 
indignation which puts the sin of idulatry in a more striking 
light and holds it up to the abhorrence of all pious minds 
Comp. similar doxologiee ix. 5; 1 Tim. i. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 18 
comp. Gen. ix. 26; xiv. 20; xxiv. 37.—P. 8. 

t [It is in the Bible only npplied to God, while paxdgeo: 


and the corresponding Hebrew “TUN, happy, is applied te 
o passages of the N. T. 
. renders (and 


evAcyqudvos; always and properly d/cssed, but in ita 
translation of paxdptos between happy and blessed ; usi 
the latter in those passages where spiritual happiness or the 
future glory of saints or the bl ness of God is ip 


tended 
as Ps. i. 1; xxxii. |; Luke |. 48; Matt. v. 3-11; 1 Tim. i 


i ll; vi. 15; Titus ii. 18.—P. 8.) 
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condition. There was first a departure from honor 
to simple dishonor; then still further downward, to 
@ passionate course of dishonor, which might almost 
be deecribed as passion for vileness. The unnatural 
sins of lust rest upon unnatural passions, and these 
spring from the root of the unnatural, lying deifica- 
tion of creatures and images, Man is for God in a 
religious sense, as the man and woman are for each 
other in a moral point of view; this is the natural 
condition, the truth of the relations (Eph. v. 25). 
Therefore the perversion of nature, unnaturalness, 
or the lie of the service of the creature and of the 
idols, is punished by the perversion of nature, un. 
naturalness, or the lie of sexual gratification. Tho- 
luck praises the modest reticence of the Apostle in 
the expression, although his expression is clear 
enough. He also says: “ The self-degradation and 
self-condemnation of man appears most strikingly 
in the peculiarly (?) Grecian sin of pederasty (agar- 
voxoitas, 1 Cor. vi. 9), which, at the time when Paul 
wrote, was largely practised also in Rome. After 
Xenophon, De Lacedem. Republ., ii. 14, bas men- 
tioned that this vice was forbidden by Lycurgus, he 
adds, that this is not believed by some, éy zodjaiy 
XO Tow OAV OF vOnOs Ox evavTiOlYTAL TAK 
Hees tog raidag mOvpiaw. Even the most dis- 
tinguished men have incurred grave suspicions in 
this matter, some justly, others unjustly, Comp. 
Gessner, De pederastia Socratis in vet. diss. Gott. 
ii, p. 125. Seneca, a contemporary of Paul, writes 
in Rome, Ep. 35: Transeo puerorum infelictum 
greges, ys post transacta convivia alie cubiculi 
contumelie expectant ; transeo agmina exoletorum 
per nationes coloresque descripta. The most hide- 
ous and yet the most accurate picture of Roman 
licentiousness at that time, is given by Petronius, a 
contemporary of the Apostle. Even women (called 
tribades) committed the same outrage, which was 
called by a smoother term after a famous predeces- 
sor in the crime, “Sapphic Love.” [Seneca writes, 
E>, 95: “ Libidine vero ne maribus quidem cedunt, 
pati nate ; dit illas deaque male ordall adeo per- 
versum commente genus tmpudicite viros ineunt.” | * 
For even their women. O@yitcas and 
a&oarves, instead of yrvaixe, and avdges, on ac- 
count of the sexual reference. Reiche says errone- 
ously: In a contemptuous sense, for description of 
the bestial. The expression yg7jorg is euphemis- 
tic for uxus venereus, and therefore we must not sup- 
ply tov agaevos, or tig Snisiag (Fritzsche). Tho- 
luck explains thus; The Apostle places the female 
sex first, because the abomination of the crime is 
most horrible in that sex, whose noblest ornament is 
modesty (1 Tim. ii. 9) [similarly Hodge]. It may 


s [Eomp: the fearful and yet truthful description of the 
horrible vice of wa:depacria among the highly civilized 
Gree in Dédllinger’s jearned work: Heidenthum und 

wm, 1857, p. 684 ff. ‘* Bei den Griechen,”’ he says, 

** gritt das Laster Pdderastie mit allen Symplomen eines 
grossen nationalen Krankheit, gleicheam eincs ethischen Mi- 
asma auf; es svigt sich als cin Ge , das stdrker und hef- 
tiger wirkte, als die Wetberliehe bei anderen Volkern, mase- 
weer, Iriden ther in seinen Ausbriichen war. Rasende 
ersucht, edingte Hingebung, sinnliche Gluth, sdriliche 
delet, ndchiliches Weilen vor der Thre des Gelieblen, 
Glies, was eur Carricatur der nattirlichen Geschiech sliebe 
gerort, Andet sich dabei. Ach die ernstesten Moralisten 
waren in der Beurtheilung des Verhdlinisses héchst nache 
sichtig, mitunter mehr als nachsichtig, sie behandelten die 
Bache mehr mit leichifertigem Scherse, und duldeten 
dice Schuldigen in threr Gesel . In der gansen Litera- 
tur der vorchristlichen Periode ist kaum etn Schriftsteller 
ws Paden, der sich enechieden da erkidrt hdile. Viel- 
war die ganze Gesellschaft davon angesteckl, und man 
elhucie das so eu sagen, mit der Left cin.”"—P. 8-1 
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be observed, on the contrary, tliat the Apostle here 
generally passes from the less to the more abomina 
ble crime. He probably alludes, in ver. 26 (as Tho 
luck remarks), to the debauchery of the ¢tribades 
( frictrices, “the Lesbian vice,” deafiatey), where 
women commit abuses with women, but perhaps he 
included the more secret sin of onanism. This ap 
pears from the antithesis in ver. 27: Men with men 
This sin is referred in a two-fold way to the deifica- 
tion of the creature: by nerzdda$ay and by zaga 
Grow. 

Ver. 27, And likewise also the men. The 
construction indicates that the unnatural burning 
arte = zogotaSas, 1 Cor. vii. 9) was in. 

ed by unnatural excitement in the shameful act 
itself. The xategyalonevos means the com. 
plete perpetration of the abomination.*—Receiv- 
ing in themselves the due reward of their 
error. According to Ammon and others, the de 
structive consequences of lust. According to Tho- 
luck, the self-degradation. According to Meyer, the 
designated lusts themselves, as the punishment for 
the ziavy, vers. 21-28, [Alford and Hodge like 
wise refer the adavy to their departure from God 
into idolatry. —P. §.]. But the aicary is certainly 
the godless aberration into unnaturalness—that is, 
into a lie aguinst nature, and we must think of the 
punishment as proportionate thereto; therefore not 
only the absolute self-deception, but also the shame- 
ful perversion of the sexual character (a man ina 
horrible way “the woman of all men”). There- 
fore, in themselves, not through themselves (Tho- 
luck); nor “ reciprocally” (Meyer). Meyer errone- 
ously excludes here from consideration the destrue 
tive results of debauchery. 

Ver. 28, And as they did not deem it worth 
while [otx édoxinacay| to retain God. A fur. 
ther and more general development of moral cor- 
ruption, based on a further and more general un. 
folding of religious corruption. Ka&«. The com- 
parison is at the same time causal—which Tholuck 
denies. On the correspondence between the dark- 
ening of knowledge and practical corruption, see 
the quotations from tbe heathen writers, in Tho. 
luck [and Wetstein. Cicero says, De Nat. Deor, 
12: “ Ha d scio, an, pietate adversus Deos sublata, 
fides etiam et soctctas, et una excellentissima virtua 
justitia tol’ater.” The assertion of modern deists, 
rationaliste, and infidels, that morality is indepen. 
dent of religion, is an idle delusion, The wise hea- 
then knew better. Religion is the backbone of 
morality, and irreligion the mother of immorality 
and vice. He who is most true to God, is most true 
to himself and his fellow-men; and he who denies 
God, is not likely to recugnize any binding obliga 
tion to man, except on purely selfish and utilitarian 
grounds. Immoral religionists and moral irreligion- 
ista are exceptions, and confirm the rule.—P. §, 
The doxepacey = ddxepov zy:ta Gas [here, fo thi 
it worthy, or worth wh le; comp. 1 Thess, ii. 4; 
1 Cor. xvi. 8].—To retain God in (their) knowl- 
edge [éy énaiyvmaes, Erkenntniss]. Tholuck 
makes the éauywwoxey equa) to the ywwoxey in 
ver. 21. But here the question is concerning per 
ception—that is, the recepiton of knowledge into the 
inner life. Besides, the fyssy éy émryvoaxes 
is stronger than ywwoxey. Here again the punish 


@ (Meyer: « eo@a. is used in the good as well a 
the wid sonae: nas dig istinction from épydgeo@as it alway: 
expresses the idea of carrying out, or comp. —P. 8.) 
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ment corresponds to the guilt; therefore the ado- 
“xen0s voug is not a mind incapable of judgment 
er discernment [ judicié expers], (Beza, Piscat. | Ben- 
gel] ), but the adjective is passive, according to the 
use of language: worthless (good-for-nothing) mind. 
[Soxtzos, from déyopos, receivable, worthy of recep- 
tion; adodxinoc, worthless, worthy uf rejection. The 
heathen did not lose the moral faculty of discerning 
between right and wrong, good and bad, but in spite 
of it they practised the bad, and encouraged ita 
practice in others (ver. 32), theredy increasing their 
guilt. ‘It is the video meltora probogue, which 
makes the detoriora seguor so peculiarly criminal.” 
—P.8.] The ovx idoxinacay and adoxinos voig 
are a paronomasy. The vor, is the perceiving and 
deciding intelligence, and mediates all the impres- 
sions for moral self-determination and action. — 
Things which are not becoming. The yy 
xaGnxovta, in the technical sense of the philo- 
sophical schools, are things contrary to duty, or im- 
moral; but in a more popular sense here, they are 
an expression of moral abhorrence, 

Vers, 29-32. Being filled with all unright- 
eousness. Tholuck: ‘‘The accusatives wemin- 
euptvorvs, weatous, &., depend on zoveiy, 
as Erasmus has already remarked: because their 
thoughts are so impure, they also commit unbecom- 


. ing things.” [Some connect the following accusa- 


tives with avrots of the preceding verse, so as to 
expreas the state in which, and the reason why, God 
abandoned them; but it is better to connect them 
with the subject of zovuity, understood, so as to ex- 
press the consequences of such abandonment, and 
the various forms of ra uy xaSijxovta which they 
practised: aca adsxia, all manner of immorality, 
is general; the following terms are specifications. 
Similar catalogues of sing: 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 
19-21; Eph. v. 3; 1 Tim, i. 9,10; 2 Tim. iii. 2-4. 
—P.S.] De Wette remarks that the following cata- 
logue of sins, like a similar one in Gal, v. 19, is un- 
systematic ; though adixia stands first, as the princi- 
pal conception. Likewise Tholuck (against Bengel’s 
and Gluckler’s attempts at classification) maintains 
that the Apostle states a “ cuvaSpoopes [rhetorical 
accumulation] of manifestations of sin,” and cites 
the paronomasies gfdvouv and govor, acuvétong and 
aovvSétorg. But the paronumasies are no proof, 
and so we attempt the following construction : * 

IL Vices. The chief vice, adexia, unright- 
eousnesa, at the head. This is divided into zov»- 
gia, malice (disposition to inflict evil], wicked- 
ness—bold form; and into mieovetia, avarice, 
covetousness ; xaxia, badness, malice—pusillani- 
mous form. Oa the addition of zogveia to the 


* (The classification of Dr. Lange is certain!y original 
and ious, and decidedly preferable to any other, al- 
though perhaps somewhat artificia]). The next best classi- 
fication is that of Bengel in Rom. i. 29: “* Tota enumeratho 
ordinem habel sup‘entem, per membra novem, in affectibus: 
dun, in sermome : tria, repectu Det, et sui, el prozimi ; et dun, 
in rebus gerendis: sez, respeetu necessitudinum.”” He also 
remarks that aéicia, the opposite of justitia, is put first, 
immisericordia last; justice has life, Sevier death ; ver. 
82. But it seems to me that the Apostle, in this catalogue 
ef vices, had regard not so much to systematic order, as to 
rhetorical effect, with the view to bring out more strikingly 
the absolute necessity of redemption. It is a rapid accu- 
mulation and rising climax to the orisis of the disease, 
which was the turning-point of the cure. Man’s extremity 
was God’s op ity. Christ appeared ‘‘in the fulness of 
time,’”? just when He was most needed, and when the way 
for His coming was fully prepared, both negatively by the 
hopeless corruption of society, and ositively by the mission 
of the law and th» promise in Israel, and the aspirations of 
the ‘etter class of heathen.—P. 8.) 


‘ 


above, see Textual Note ["]. The expression we 
ainowpévovg means, that every wicked persoa 
had not merely one crime. By the vices are here 
meant permanent and cold traits of character, in 
distinction from deeds of impulse, in which the 
ilty persons appear as peotoé, full and drunken. 

II. Evil deeds, or criminal acts, The chief sin, 
@FOv0G, ENVY, at the head; divided into govos, 
murder; i9.¢, strife, contention; doioc, de 
ceit, or fraud; xaxo79e.a, malignity, treach 
erous conduct. The chief source is g 9ov0¢; but 
in all these evil deeds they appear as drunken. 

III. Wicked characters according to their deeds. 
wePvgeotat, whisperers, backbiters [one whe 
slanders secretly]; xatadados, erers, ca 
lumniators; Peoaoruystis, haters of God, de 
spisers of God, scorning God (Guttverdchter). Tho- 
luck: Promethean characters. In the classic litera- 
ture, and especially the tragic department, the word 
occurs only in the passive meaning: hated by 
Ged, hateful to God [see the quota:ions of Meyer 
tn loc.]; but the context plainly declares in favor 
of the active rendering, which has been adopted by 
most commentators from Theodoret down to the 
present, and which alone is in harmony with the 
Christian spirit, Classic usage also favors the ac- 
cessory thought: ungodly, wicked. «Pgcortas, 
insolent, overbearing, those who perpetrate crimi- 
nal fou; imaeongarvoe, those who are proud, 
self-conceited, those who conduct themselves arro- 
gantly above others; adiacoévec, boasters, who 
do not design, like the previous class, to crush oth- 
ers by the force of their greatness, but make a lyin 
show of it; épevgetas xaxwiy, inventors a 
Villanies, or crimes, swindlers, and adventurers; 
yovevary anevdetc, disobedient to parents; 
apostasy from the piety and affection due to parents 
is a fountain of corruption (see Malachi iv. 6; Luke 
i. 17). [Hodge: ‘ That such should be included in 
this fearful list, shows the light in which filial dis- 
obedience is regarded by the sacred writers.”—r. S.] 

IV. (Ver. 31.) Wicked characters according to 
their sentiments, in leading psychological types. 
aguvetot, without understanding [or in- 
sight into moral things, blinded, besotted] ; corrupted 
intelligence; agiyvetoe, according to Philippi, 
and others, quarrelsome, implacable; according 
to Meyer, covenant-breakers [perfidious]; we 
construe the expression psychologically: unstable, 
unreliable —corrupted wi aactogyor, desti- 
tute of affection, heartless; wanting even in natu- 
ral feeling and natural love—corrupted feeling. 
(ao 20vGo., implacable, irreconcilable. Proba- 
bly an ree aveleqpovec, unmerciful, 
without pity and compassion: a totally corrupted 
state of feeling (Matt. xxv. 31 ff). 

V. Wicked maxims (ver. 32). Demoniacal pleas- 
ure in wickedness on the part of those who are con- 
scious of the deadly guilt of sin (for example, hea- 
then philosophers, magistrates, judges, etc.); and 
who not only commit sins worthy of death, but also 
approve them in others by their endorsement and 
principles, —The ottsy#¢ announces a new ele 
ment, a new degree. This degree was of course 
not reached or thoroughly accomplished by all, but 
the generality were guilty to this d fact 
which is shown by the crucifixion of Ghrint. 
tius has alluded to the defence of many crimes by 
the philosophers [e. g., the defence of hatred, re 
— even pederasty and sodomy]; and Heumanr 
[and Ewald] to lax criminal justice. The dsxaé 
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wa of God in the khowledge of the Gentiles is in | ii. 8; “ All is full of crime and vice ; there is more 


part the institution of law and in part God’s puni- 
tive dealing, so far as the latter is referred by the 
heathen conscience to Divine justice. [dsxaiwya 
(comp. Luke i. 6; Rom. ii. 26; viii, 4; Apoc. 
xv. 6, in the Septuagint often for the Hebrew 
PM, Mp, MSO) is here the righteous decree 
or sentence of God as the Lawgiver and Judge, de- 
claring what is right and wrong, and connecting 
death with sin, and life with righteousness. Meyer: 
Rechisbestimmung ; Lange: Rechtsurtheil ; Alford: 
sentence ; Wordsworth and Hodge: decree. This 
decree is inscribed not only on the revealed law of 
the Old Testament, but also on the conscience ur 
moral sense of every man, The latter is here 
meant.—P, §, 

Ver. 32. Are worthy of death. Photius: 
According to the Mosaic law. The Sucinians: Civil 
punishment by death. Meyer: Eternal death, by 
which Paul has in mind the heathen notion of the 
atate of punishment in Hades.* Fritzsche and De 
Wette: The misery of sin, and similar results. But 
the meaning is the general idea of death in the Gen- 
tile consciousness of guilt, as the punishment of the 
moet varied forms of sin. [Alford: Savaros, a 
general term for the fatal consequence of sin; that 
such courses lead to ruin. Hodge: All evil inflicted 
for the satisfaction of justice. This passage shows 
that the judicia) abandonment of God does not de- 
stroy the free agency or responsibility of men. The 
stream which carries them away is not without, but 
within ; it is their own corrupt nature. Umbreit: 
Life and death are ever set over against one another 
in the Old and New Testaments, the one as including 
all good, the other as all evil.—P. a The zeac- 
oevy is a stronger expression. [It brings out more 
clearly the idea of repetition and continuance of 
action than zouriv.—P. 8.] 

The progress is very apparent from wicked pas- 
sions to wicked acts; from these, to.wicked charac- 
ters, according to the positive methods of action; 
from these, to wicked characters in whom the incli- 
nation for what is good is extinguished ; and from 
these, finally, to wicked maxims. This progress is 
also expressed by the change of the forms. The 
same sins are not described throughout these differ- 
ent categories, According to the fundamental con- 
ception of unrighteousness, the first category may 
be regarded as the general category. The second 
describes sins against our fellow-men in their indi- 
vidual relation ; the third, those against human soci- 
ety; the fourth passes on tu settle the character of 
eelf-corruption in its psychological forms of senti- 
ment; and the fifth, to the complete demoniacal 
consciousness and approval of sin. 

{This dark picture of heathen corruption (which 
joes not exclude honorable exceptions; comp. Rom. 
ii, 14, *) is by no means overdrawn, and can be 
fully verified by testimonies from the first writers 
of the classical of ancient Greece and Rome, 
such as Thucydides (iii. 82-84, on the moral state 
of Greece during the Peloponnesian war), Aris- 
tophaner, Horace, Catullus, Juvenal, Persius, Sal- 
lust, Seneca, Tacitus, Suetoniews. Comp. my Church 
History, vol. i. p. 802 ff., and the works quoted 
there. I shall only refer to a passage from Seneca, 
the philosopher and contemporary of Paul, De Jra, 


~ ppi likewise refers to the heathen myth of Hades 
with esiehmen and quotes from Mechylus, Pume- 
add. vv. 59-965. —Pp, a | 


committed than can be healed by punishment. A 
' Monstrous prize contest of wickedness is going on 
The desire to sin increases, and shame decreases da} 
by day. . . . Vice is no longer practised secretly, 
but in open view. Vilenese gains in ev:<v street 
and in every breast to such an extent, that inne 
cence has become not only rare, but has ceased to 
exist.” It is true, the history of Christian countria 
often presents a similar picture of moral corruption 
(with the exception of those unnatural vicea de- 
scribed vers, 26 and 27, which have almust disap- 
peared, or greatly diminished within tho pale of 
Christian civilization). Think of the sts<c of the Latin 
Christians in the fitth century s¢ described by the 
priest Sulvianus, who charges them with every vice, 
and puts them, in a moral point of view, beneath the 
barbarians; of the condition of Catholic France un. 
der Louis XIV. and XV.; and of the large capitals 
of Europe and America iu our days. Yea, in some 
respects the most diabolical forms of sin are brought 
out by contrast under the Christian dispensation, and 
apostasy from Christianity is worse than heathenism 
(comp. 2 Tim. iii. 1-9), But there remains this radical 
difference; the heathen corruptions were produced 
and sanctioned by the heathen mythology and idola- 
try; while Christian nations are corrupt in spite of 
and in direct opposition to Christianity, which raises 
the highest standard of virtue, and acts continually 
= ee world as a purifying and sanctifying power.— 
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1. The revelation of God’s salvation is at the 
same time a revelation of God’s wrath. One con- 
ception is eclipsed by the other, It is a vain delu- 
sion to imagine that we can separate the doctrine of 
redemption from that of wrath, The conception of 
wrath is the conception of the absolute and personal 
energy of the Divine government of love in puni- 
tive righteousness. Redeeming love is the absolute 
and personal energy of Divine righteousness in the 
saving exercise of love. Can a suul enjoy the expe- 
rience of salvation by faith, without passing through 
an internal judgment, and feeling of Divine displeas- 
ure? For further information, see the Hzeg. Notes ; 
Tholuck, pp. 56, 57; Meyer, p. 49; the article Zorn 
Gottes, in Herzog’s Realencyklopidie [vol. xviii. p. 
657 ff.], together with the literature on the subject 
enumerated there [especially the monograph on the 
Wrath of God by Ferdinand Weber, with prole- 
gomena on the doctrine of the atonement by Frans 
Delitzsch, Erlangen, 1862.—P. 8. 

2. The essential characteristic of all forms of 
unbelief consists in men’s holding back or hindering 
the truth in unrighteousness. ‘‘ Modern culture ” 
attempts to separate the ideas amoria and ansiSea 
utterly from each other. But the biblical view will 
not allow such a separation. Unbelief is miscon- 
duct toward the moral claims within the horizon of 
the internal life. This misconduct has its degrees, 
The germ and principle is sin as ion 
(zagafaor) in general. The definite determina 
tion is apostasy, which manifests itself also as oppo- 
sition to Divine truth. Therefore the twu funda ° 
mental forms of specific unbelief are: apostasy, and 
hostile attack. The third degree is hardness of 
heart. But the measure of power in human obeta 
cles to the revelation of God is related to the powes 
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of Divine reaction against these obstacles, just as the 
power of man (as weakness) is related to the omnipo- 
tence of God. 

8. The idea of the revelation of God by nature 
pervades the entire Bible. See Ps. viii., xix., civ., 
and others; Isa, xl. According to Schneckenburger 
(Beitrdge zur Hinleitung in’s Neue Testament, 10th 
essay: Paul’s Natural Theology, and tts Sources), 
Philo was Paul’s source, See thereon, Tholuck, p, 64. 
The pamphlet of Hebart also belongs here: Die natiir- 
liche io des Apostels Pau us (Niirnb., 1860) ; 
likewise Zéckler’s Theologia Naturulis, or Entwurf 
einer systematischen Naturtheologie, [Frankfurt a. 
M., 1860, 2 vols.] The latter has viewed natural 
theology in a more primitive than usual sense. We 
must bear in mind that natural theology, since the 
revelation of salvation, has assumed a different form 
from what it had before the revelation of salvation, 
and especially as the basis of the original revelation. 
The symbolical natural religion which prevailed down 
to Abraham is distinguished from the revelation of 
salvation herein, that God revealed Himself there 
specially by symbols and signs, but here by the 
Word. See also the article Raymond of Sabunde, 
in Herzog’s Real~ncyklopddie (vol. xii. p. 571). 

4. According to Paul, as according to all the 
Holy Scriptures, humanity has fallen from its original 
ideal beight ; but according to the majority of those 
who set themselves up as the advocates of “ modern 
culture,” it has risen from a rough, beast-like state, 
Wherefore Reiche also (p. 157) has expressed the 
opinion that the Apostle has here expressed only a 
cotemporary opinion of the Jews. The testimony 
of history is against the view of ‘“‘ modern culture.” 
It proves the gradual decay of the Hindus, the Ara- 
bians, the Ethiopians, the Indians, and, finally, even 
of the Greco-Roman world, with all its relative glory. 

6. It is improper to regard the description of the 
Apostle as a description only of the corruption of 
the heathen world. It shows us first how the Gentile 
world arose, and then what became of #; but it 
does not commence with a Gentile world. Therefore 
tt goes back, fundamentally, to the genesis of sin in 
the fall of man; but then it shows how the fall of 
man in its second form (with the self-boasting of 
man after the flood) became the genesis of real hea- 
thendom. The corruption arose from the original 
symbolical religion which prevailed from Adam down 
to Abraham. For men magnified the simple sym- 
bolism of nature—which God had given—by their 
own arbitrary symbolizations, and then mythicized 
the symbols; that is, they deified them, Thus my- 
thology arose from symbolism, and idolatry and then 
image-worship arose from the symbolical view of 
nature. Recent research has commenced to exhume 
from the ruins of myths the gold of the original 
symbolism. Comp. my treatise On the Relation 
setween General and Ecclesiastical Symbolism, in the 
Deutsche Zetischrift fur Christliche Wissenschaft, &., 
1855, Nos. 4-6; and the recent writings on heathen- 
Jom by Wuttke [Geschichte des Heidenthums, 1852 
oh Dollinger [ Heidenthum und Judenthum, 1851], 

efelhagen, Lasaulx, and othera. (Schelling, PAtlo- 
sophie der Mytholo,ie, 1857; Fabri, Die Entstehuny 
des Heidenthums, 1859; Niagelsbach on the Homerte, 
and Post-Homeric Theology, 1840, 1857; Gladstone, 
S+-lies on Homer, 1858; W.8. Tyler, The Theology 
of ths Greek Poets, 1867.—P. 8.] 

6. The description of the original form of natu- 
ral religion does not justify the conclusion that the 
revelation of Gud in Christ would not have occurred 
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under the presupposition of human righteousness 
But it leads us to conclude that the progress from 
the one to the other would have been effected in the 
form of a historical cuntinuity. f 

7. The explanation of Gentile corruption from 
the peccatum omissionis. “They have not 
honored and thanked God” (ver. 21); this is a 
penetrating glance which sheds ita light also upon 
the first fall, as well as upon every genesis of asin 
On the significance of this for the whole 
Epistle, see the Introduction and the Hzeg. Notes, 

8. God’s positive government, which impels evil 
through trial and temptation into the process of de. 
velopment from righteous judgment (sin punished 
by sin) and ¢o righteous judgment (Rom. xi. 82), cor. 
responds with God’s negative abandonment, in which 
the first ground for the punishment is revealed, not 
only because God, as the Holy One, must withdraw 
His Spirit from the consciousness of sinful man, bat 
also because He regards man in his freedom, and 
leaves him to its action (see my Positive Dogmatice, 
p. 468 

[Sis punished by sin, The Rabbinical tract, Pirke 
Aboth, c. 2, ver. 1, says: “ Festina ad praceptum 
leve tanquam ad grave, et fuge tranagressionem ; pra- 
ceptum enim trahit preceptum, @ tranagressio trans- 
gressionem ; quia merces praeceplt preeceptum eat, al 
transgressionts transgressio.” Seneca (Ep. 16): “ 
first and greatest punishment of any commission of 
sin is the sin iteelf which is committed.” De Wette, 
ad Rom. i. 24: ‘* This view (that sin is punished by 
ain) is no mere Jewish doctrine, but it is unives sally 
true from the absolute standpoint of religion. 
Schiller : 

“ is the v f evil d 
That of new evil It becomes the seed.” 


But this judicial punishment of sin with sin does not 
make God the author of sin in any sense. Dr. 
South (Serm. ii. on 2 Thess. ii. 11) says: ‘“‘ God may 
make one sin the punishment of another, though it 
still is to be remembered that it is one thing for God 
to give a man over to sin, and quite another for God 
to cause him to sin; the former importing iu it no 
more than God’s providential ordering of a man’s 
circumstances, 80 that he shall find no check or hin- 
derance in the course of his sin; but the latter im- 
plying also a positive efficiency toward the commis 
sion or production of a sinful act; which God never 
does, nor can do; but the other He both may, and, 
in a judicial way, very often does. . . . In all which 
God is not at all the author of sin, but only pursues 
the great work and righteous ends of His provi 
dence, in disposing of things or objects in them. 
selves good or indifferent, toward the compassing of 
the same; howbeit, through the poison of men’s 
vicious affections, they are turned into the opportu- 
nities and fuel of sin, and made the occasion of their 
final destruction ; ix. 17, 22.” Dr. Hodge: ‘‘ God 
often punishes one sin by abandoning the sinner to 
the commission of others. Paul repeats this idea 
three times, vers, 24, 26, 28. This judicial abandon- 
ment is consistent with the holiness of God and the 
free agency of man. God does not impel or entice 
to evil. He ceases to restrain. He says of the sin- 
ner, Let him alone; vers, 24-28,”—P. S.] 

9. The deep truth in the proof of the connectiox 
between religious and moral corruption. 

10. The intimate connection between the denial 
of the dota of God and the degradation of the déga 
of the human form by whoredom, and between the 
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denial of the truth of God and the degradation of 

the true relations of human nature, as oo 

by Paul, has not been properly observed. Fxeg. 
otes. 

11. Other enumerations of sins and crimes in the 
Scriptures: see 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 19; Eph. v. 
8; 1 Tim. i. 9; 2 Tim. iii. 2. 

12, Sin reaches its climax in wicked maxims and 
principles. They are demoniacal in their character, 
sud the intellectual side of the service of the devil, 
which may be known not only in ita gross forms, but 
also in the subtle form of cowardly idolatry of what 
is base, and which in this shape is widely diffused. 
[Yet, even in the most reprobate sinner, the voice 
of conscience cannot be entirely extinguished (“ know- 
tng the 7 of God,” ver. 32). It makes him 
uneasy and miserable on eurth, and will be his con- 
demnation in the other world.—P. S. 

18. While the Apostle has here described the 
dark side of heathendom, the second chapter shows 
that the whole of heathendom does not appear to 
him under this dark aspect. In the first chapter he 
describes the prevailing Antinomian tendency of 
heathendom, in opposition to the prevailing legalis- 
tic tendency of Judaism. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTIOCAL. 
Vans. 18-21. 


In what does the beginning of all the real sinful 
corruption of the world, and of the Gentiles in par- 
ticular, consist? 1. In the neglect of the general 
manifestations of God by creation ; 2. in neglect to 
worship God by praise and thanksgiving.—Against 
what will God’s wrath be sent from heaven? 1. 
Against all ungodliness; 2. against all unrighteous- 
ness of men who hold back the truth in unrighteous- 
ness (ver. 18 

e revelation of wrath, and the revelation of 
love, as they, 1. Are opposed to each other; 2. are 
closely connected with each other.—The revelation 
of God in nature is a revelation of His invisible na- 
ture—that is, of His eternal power and Godhead 
(vers. 19, 20).—He who knows God, should praise 
and thank Him.—The knowledge and worship of 
God.—Neglect of the worship of God leads to ob- 
securing the knowledge of God (ver. 21). 

LutHErR: Where there is no faith, reason falls 
from one depth to another, until it is totally blinded 
in ita ions, as is the case with all selfscon- 
ceited and heated brains (ver. 21). 

Starkk: Even after the fall, every man has a 
natural knowledge of the nature and works of God; 
yet this is not sufficient to lead him to salvation (ver. 
19).—God esteems our knowledge according to the 
means we have of obtaining it. Thus He demands 
more knowledge from the Jews than from the Gen- 
tiles, and still more from us Christians (ver. 21).— 
As God is a living God, so must our knowledge of 
Him also be vital, and express itself in praise and 
thanks (ver. 21),—Lanaii Op. Bibl.: Whoever de- 
nies the wrath of God, and describes God alone ac- 
cording tu -nere love, thereby obecures also the 
greatness of the grace and love of God, and leads 
others to despise this grace and love (ver. 18).— 
Hepineer: God does not leave Himself without a 
witness among the heathen. All creatures eloquent- 
'y testify to His might and wisdom (ver. 20). From 

L: Hugo Area: Omnis creatura tribus 


9) 


vocibus nobis loguitur: prima est famulantis, acci 
beneficium ; secunda EP seal ed de debitum Ae 
ia ; teria comminantis, fuge supplictum (ver 

BreneeL: Whatever is under heaven, and not 
under the gospel, is under the wrath (ver. 18),—The 
heart of man conforms to its thoughts (ver. 21). 

GreRLacH: The sin against which God's wrath 7 
directed shows itself in the double form of ungodli 
ness and unrighteousness, according a8 man sins more 
directly against God, or against himself and his 
neighbor (ver. 18).—As soon as man ceases to direct 
himself to the holy and gracious God, he worships 
only God’s power aud beauty (?), and makes Nature 
his God (ver. 21 

Hgusner: The denial of God can never be ex- 
cused, for man can know God (ver. 19 

Tux Prricors for the 11th Sunday after Trinity 
(vers, 16-20).—Hrupner: The joy of the Christian 
in the confession of faith: 1. Disposition; 2. neces 
sity; 8. how are we fitted for it?—How shall we 
learn to estimate properly the value of the gospel ? 
1. When we experience its power in our own hearts; 
2. when we perceive properly the wretched condition 
of the human race without Christianity—its religious 
as well as its moral condition; 8. when we learn 
the insufficiency of natural religion, which reveals 
God’s existence and power, but not His mercy toward 
sinners.—The relation of natural and revealed re- 
ligion: 1. Harmony; 2. difference; 3. inferences, 

Lange: For the wrath of God. Wrath a proof 
of the gospel: 1. Of its necessity; 2. ita truth; 8. 
its glory,—On the difference between the knowledge 
and perception of God.—The general manifestation 
of God, or the relation between natural religion and 
revealed religion in its narrower sense.—The begin- 
ning of all sin is always at bottom a sin of neglect. 
—The two sides of piety: to praise God, and to 
thank Him. 

[TitLotson : Vers, 18, 19. If it were only the 
wrath and displeasure of men that the sinner were 
exposed to, there might be reason enough for fear 
but the wrath and vengeance of men bears no com- 
parison with the wrath of God. Their arm is short, 
and their power small; they may shoot their most 
poisonous arrows at us, and at last kill us; but they 
cannot pursue us into the other world. Bu. the 
wrath of God has none of these limits.— Zhe fear 
of God’s wrath: Men may harden their foreheads, 
and conquer all sense of shame; but they cannot 
perfectly stifle and subdue their fears, They can 
hardly so extinguish the fear of hell, but that some 
sparks of that fire will ever and anon be flying about 
in their consciences.—SoutH (sermon on Natural 
Religion without Revelation, sufficient to render a 
sinner inexcusable (ver. 20): I heartily wish that 
all young persons would lodge this one observation 
deep in their minds: That God and nature have 
joined wisdom and virtue by such a near cognation, 
or, rather, such an inseparable connection, that a 
wise, prudent, and honorable old age is seldom or 
never found but as the reward and effect of a sober, 
virtuous, and well-spent youth.—Scotr: Even to 
this day, if any nations seem to be sunk into 80 
entire a stupidity as to have no notions of a God 
remaining among them, this still more clearly pba 
not man’s want of rational powers, but his ca 
enmity to God and religion, through which he be- 
comes more and more the besotted and blind slave 
of Satan.—CLarRkEE: Paul’s purpose is to show: 1. 
That all the heathen nations are utterly corrupt, and 


deserving of punishment; 2. that the Jews, not 
withstanding the greatness of their privilege, were 
no better than the Gentiles.—Hopez: The folly and 
darkness of which the Apostle here are ex- 
pressive of want of Divine knowledge, which is but 
the effect and cause of moral depravity.—J. F. H.] 


Vurs. 72-32. 


Abandonment of the Gentile world: 1. Why did 
God abandon them? a. Because they changed His 
ory into something transitory and corruptible ; 
His truth into a lie. 2, In what respect did God 
abandon them? a. In pollution of the flesh and 
spirit; 6. in utter hardness of heart (vers, 22-32).— 
How dreadful to be abandoned by God! Because 
1. His Spirit departs; 2. sin becomes punishment,— 
Has Paul described the moral pollution of the Gen- 
tile world in too dark colors? No. For what the 
Apostle says is corroborated by witnesses from its 
very midst. 1. Of ancient times (Aristopbanes, 
Horace, Juvenal); 2. of the present day (modern 
Hindu literature, &c.).—He who would describe sin, 
must be strengthened by looking up to God (ver, 
2).—The heathen world of the present day is the 
‘ game as that at the time of Paul, and therefore can 
be converted only by the same means (the gospe]).— 
He who knows how to do good, and does not do it, 
sins (ver. 82)—What men are hardened? Those 
who (1) know God’s righteousness, (2) yet do what 
deserves death, and (38) are not contented to have 
pleasure in those who do it (ver. 82). 

Lurner: The real Epicureans are those who live 
as if there were no God; who boast much, and 
would have others boast of them that they are some- 
thing extraordinary, when they really are not (ver. 
30 

eee It was a crime of pride, when they 
_ said, We are not so foolish (ver. 22).—To consider 
one’s self wise and shrewd, and yet to possess foolish 

incipia, is the greatest folly ; especially when ex- 
fivited by the world’s wise men in published writings 
(ver. 22).—The wisest and most learned are often 
also the most perverted.—lIt is absolutely unreason- 
able to worship God under the image of a beast; 
for what king, prince, and honorable mam would per- 
mit himself to be represented in the form of an ox, 
or hog (!). How much less can God be treated thus 
(ver. 23).—He who forsakes God, will be forsaken 
also by God (ver, 24).—The most direct path to athe- 
ism, is to regard God unworthy to be known (ver. 
28).—Goodness goes gently, but evil goes violently, 
and will be host in the house. It foams and fer. 
ments like new wine (ver, 29),—Heptnagr: Sin is 
sometiines the punishment of sin (ver. 24),—Ostan- 
per Bibl.: Teachers and preachers must be careful 
to speak of sins against God and nature in such a 
way that those sins be prevented and ed against, 
rather than learned and committed (ver. 26).—Cra- 
uzk: Although the neglect to know God is regarded 
3y the world as no sin, or, ifa sin, the least of all, 
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it is really a fountain of all sin, and, finally, of al 
the penalties consequent upon sin (ver. 28). 

Hrusner: The ruin of the Gentile world is 4, 
warning for Christians: Apostasy from the word of 
God induces similar aberrations at all times—a new 
though more refined heathenism (ver. 22).—God for 
sakes only those who will not hear Him (ver. 24).— 
A wicked state of heart leads to absolute pleasure in 
wickedness itself (ver. 32). 

Besser: Unnaturalness follows from the deifica 
tion of nature (ver. 27). 

Laner: The connection between religious an¢ 
moral ruin is exhibited also in the world at the pres. 
ent time.—The barbarous di of the human 
person in all sexual sing, as often concealed beneath 
the most refined masks of culture, is closely con 
nected with the irreligious disregard of the personal- 
ity of God and man.—A fundamental sanctification 
of the sexual relations can arise only from the vital 
knowledge of the dignity of personal life.-—Sin tak. 
ing on the form of the devilish nature in wicked 
maxima, 

[Scort: Religion moderates and regulates natu- 
ral affections, but excess of depravity extinguishes 
them. It is a proof of more determined impiety for 
men to take pleasure in the company of the ehemies 
of God, than to commit many crimes whilst the heart 
and conscience protest against them.—CLarkk: We 
see what the world was, and what it would ever have 
been, had not God sent a divine revelation of His 
will, and established a public ministry to proclaim 
it. Were man left to the power and influence of his 
fallen nature, he would always be what the Apostle 
here describes as the condition of the Gentile world. 
—Comprehensive Comm.: No wickedness sv hein. 
ous, but a reprobate mind will comply. 

Hoper (condensed): 1. It is the very nature of 
sin to be inexcusable, and worthy of punishment; 2. 
as the works of God reveal His eternal power and 
Godhead, we should accustom ourselves to see in 
them the manifestations of His perfections; 3. the 
human intellect is as erring as the human heart; 4. 
as the light of nature is insufficient to lead the hea- 
then to God and holiness, it is our obvious and 
urgent duty to send them the light of the Bible; 5. 
sins of uncleanness are peculiarly debasing and de- 
moralizing; 6. to take pleasure in those who do 
good, makes us better; as to delight in those whe 
do evil, is the surest way to become even more de- 
graded than they are themselves.—Compare two ser- 
mons by R. Soutn on The Heinous Guslt of Taking 
Pleasure in Other Men's Sins ; and sermon by C. 
GigDLesTone on Pleasure tn the Sight of Sin (Paro- 
chial Sermons).—J. F. H.] 

Ver. 32. Soura (Sermon on the text): That 
sin (which sympathizes with and patronizes the sin- 
ner) is a pitch beyond all other sins, and such an one 
as must nonplus the devil himself to proceed farther. 
It is the very exremy: — gers and the con - 
cluding period of sin; the last saa Ra 
are tine devil’s image, drawn upon the soul 
man.—P, 8) 


CHAPTER IL 1-16, " 92 


Tard Secrion.— Gradual transition from the corruption of the Gentiles to that of the Jews. The wne 
vereality of the corruption, and, with the universality of guilt, that worst corruption, the judgment 
of othere. Thés jucgment ts likewise judged by the continuance of a universal sigay Stier within the 
universal corruption, between pious, earnest men, and obstinate rebels, both among Gentiles and Je 
in view of the righicous, impartial government of God by virtue of the continuance of the uni 

islation of God in the conscience. The revelation of the antayonism of loyal Gentiles and disloym 
ewe on the day of the proclamation of the gospel. 


Cuap. II, 1-16. 


1 Therefore [Wherefore] thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art 
that judgest: for wherein thou judgest another [the other, thy neighbor, co» 
éregor], chon condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest doest the same things, 
But we are sure that the as a of God is according to truth against them 
which Ley who] commit such things. And [But] thinkest thou this, O man, 
that judgest them which do [those who practise] such things, and doest the 

4 same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God? Or despisest thou the 
riches of his goodness and forbearance and long-suffering ; not knowing [not 
rigee ae that the goodness of God leadeth [is leading] thee to repentance ? 

5 But, after thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto [for] thyself 
ine against [in] the day of wrath’ and revelation * of the righteous judgment 
of God; 

6, 7 Who will render to every man according to his deeds: To them apes 
who by patient continuance in well-doing [by endurance in good work] see 
for glory and honour and immortality [will he render, éwodson, ver. 6], eternal life: ” 

8 But unto them that [to those who] are contentious [self-seeking, or partisans], 
and do not obey [disobey] the truth, but obey unrighteousness, [shall be rendered 

9 indignation and wrath [wrath and indignation],‘ Tribulation and anguish, [om , 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil [is working out to the end the evi 
tov xaztegyatouevov to xaxdy], of the Jew firs:, and also of the Gentile; 

10 [Greek.] But glory, honour, and peace, to every man that worketh good [is 
working the good, tp eoyalouevp to ayador], to the Jew first, and also to the 

11 Gentile [Greek]. For there is no respect of persons’ with Li aial God. 
12 For as many as have [om have] sinned without law shall [will] also perish 
without law; and as many as have [om have] sinned in [under] the law shall 

13 [will] be judged by the law ; a or not the hearers of the law ° i law 
are just {righteous} before God, but the doers of the law [of law] shall [will 

4 be justified [declared righteous]. For when [whenever] the [om the]’ Gentiles, 
which have not the law [Gentiles having no law, é0v7 ta pi vouor eyorta], do 
by nature the things contained in the law [the things of the law, za tov vopov, 
t, ¢., the things pertaining to, or required by, the law], these, having not the law [not havin 

15 (the) law, vopoy py eyovrec],’ are a law unto [to] themselves: Which [Who 
shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
Witness, and their thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one 
another ;) [their thoughts between one another, or alternately, peraky addjios, 

{6 accusing or also, 7 xai, excusing.]'* In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men by (throagh] Jesus Christ according ta my gospel. 


@ bo 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 5.—{éy i. ¢., wrath which will be revealed in the day of wrath. It belongs to dpyiy, not te 
Qyvanpiiun. The aA unds é with els, which is inadmissible, unless wo take it ass pregnans, 00 that 
es e4.—. e 


® Ver. 5.—cai after dwoxaAtpeus is nowise sustained either by the Oodd. or by the connection. bably inserted 
to renee: ee number of genitives. Meyer: The caf would make the sense; the Appearance of God ca His righteous 


ae ut He term 4: Awmjes rod Ge08 is unusnal. Paul speaks only awox. Xpsorod, 1 Cor. i. 73 

9 Ver. 7.—{On the different constructions see the Baeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 
$ Ver. 8.— rec. Ovmds nat bpyyH. (‘The reverse order is in inmoaly preerabie and sustained by ®. A. B 
e construction from the »-wuss tive 


D*. G. Vulg. Syr., &o., and atop tes by the critical editors. The change in 
(aly aismov (aroderes), ver. 7, to the nominative dpyh cai Ouuds (awoddécera: or ora), ver. 8, is no doubt intentional 


b4 


God gives eternal life, and wills all men to be saved; but condemnation is man’s own guil 
Ccumenius, Wordsworth, Hodge, and Forbes in loc. Bengel, on Matt. 


melente. Oomp. 
ad se hal 3; mala a se removet.".—P. 8.) 
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ee eee 


ao to speak, Dar 
‘* Salutarta Dew 


t, and comes, 
24, says: 


5 Ver. eR geen Cope cabgpant of faces. ReshagMadl deh dogent fo geek several Codd. (A. D. G. 


i og or enaeyis 
where (Acts x. 3 
tion of B and w.—P. 8.) 


an gw, and this 


adopted by Lachmann, Alford, and ethers here else 


; James ii. 9) The insertion of 2 w is probably Alexandrian usage, and due tc a vicious pronuncia- 


© Ver. 13.—The article [before vé wov In both cases, which is found in the ‘ext. rec.) is wanting in A. B. D. E. {and 


in Cod. Sin., and is probably inserted to indicate that the written law of Moses is meant here. Ne 
before law may be properly retained in the E. V. Alford propo 
mov form properly one word : GesetseshOrer, 


e6yn. The omission of the article is important to avoid the appearance of conflict witt 
the general tnoral depravity of the heathen, as taught i. 22 #.—P. 8.) 
Lange translates . cfwa (hun, and so renders the force of the subjunctive ros@asy, which is bette 


{nm both cases is generic. of axpoarai yéuov and oi royal 
law-he law-doers.—P. S.] 
T Ver. 14.—[¢@»%, not ra 


Ver. wer ee 


eless the 
ses to omit the article before hearers, and doers, since a 
Geselzesth@ler 


attested (x. A. B.) than the indicative tocotciy, and is aaopted by en Others read the 
singular roc with reference to the neutral plural ¢«@v» (Meyer, Wordsworth).—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 14.—{There is, as Meyer remarks, a difference of emphasis between muy vépoy éy. and wduory mw -; the fir#’ 
denies the possession of the Jaw, the second the possession of the law. This difference can perhaps best be rendered is 


lish by: having no law, and, not having the law.—P. 8.) 
1@ Ver. 15.—[(The inward monitor of t 


heathen condemns or 
censive, and implies that the acquittal is the exception, the condemnation the rule. 


acquits their moral conduct. The «ai after ¥ is com 
eragv aAAgqAwy must not be 


seperated, and peragd is to be tuken not as adverb, as in the E. V., but as preposition, inder se, between one another 


invicem, alternately; comp. Acts xv. 9: Scdxpive 
aAARAwY may refer either to the e@vy, as the p 
(Lachmann, 


oun st thought in inner strife. . oles. 
and 15 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


.—These are the parts of this highly 
important section: 1. Every judgment pronounced 
on another becomes the self-condemnation of the 
one judging; for he is in the same condemnation 
with the one who is judged by him. Herein the sin 
of the: Jews is already presupposed (vers. 1-5). 
2. The righteousness of God is exalted above all par- 
tial righteousness; and in its retribution it distin- 
guishes between men who earnestly long after right- 
eousness, and thoee who obstinately resist ; between 
men who constantly look toward things eternal, and 
those whose principle of life is contention and party 
spirit (vers. 6-11). This opposition constitutes a 
higher ideal and dynamic opposition between pious 
and ungodly people above the bistorical antagonism 
of Jews and Gentiles, and independently of it, so 
that, on the day of the declaration of the gospel, 
Jews may appear as Gentiles, and Gentiles as Jews 
(vers, 12-16). 


Frast PARAGRAPH, vers. 1-5, 


Ver. 1. Wherefore thou art inexcusable. 
It may be asked, To what does 6.0, wherefore, 
refer? 1. To the fundamental thought of the whole 
section of chap. i. 18-32 (Meyer, and others). 2. dio 
refers back to the dixaiwna in ver. 32 (De Wette, 
Philippi [ Alford, Hodge]). 8. dié points prolepti- 
cally to the sins of the Jews (Bengel, Tholuck). We 
need hardly mention Bullinger’s explanation: It is 
continuationis particula; preterea. We here find 
a definite reference to chap. i. 82. The o¢revec indi- 
cates chiefly the climax of Gentile corruption ; but 
Gentile and Jewish corruption meet together at this 
climax. Gentile corruption culminates in the ap- 
proval of evil, and Jewish in judging. But their 
common corruption is the perfect moral self-contra- 
diction: sin against better knowledge and conscience, 
Therefore avazoiodyntor, inexcusable, are 
not merely those who contribute aid to evil-doers, 
but those also who pronounce sentence on them. In 
other words, not the dio, but ver. 82 is proleptic, 
especially in cornection with the dvedenuovec in 
ver $1, 

© man, whosoever thou art. To whom is 
this address directed? 1 To the Gentiles. eavecially 


v 


See Exeg 
eyer), which only disturbs the connection. 


te xal avrov; Matt. xviii. 15: weragd cov xal avrod. The 


avrev (Meyer, Lan yl naa ee ating nd a goed ft. 
: Omit the parental vers. 1 a rs] 15 @ V.), or of 7 


See Noles on ver. | 


Gentile authorities (Chrysostom) ; their better-mind- 
ed ones (Olshausen, Melanchthon); their philoso 
phers (Clericus). 2. The Jews (De Wette, Riickert, 
and others). Meyer: “Judging the Gentiles as 
rejected by God (Midr. Tillin f£. 6,3; Chetubd. f. 8, 
2, &c.) was a characteristicum of the Jews. [ Alford: 
The Jew is not yet named, but hinted at.—P. 8.] 
8. All men, without distinction (Beza, Calovius). 
4, All men, but with a special reference to the Jews 
(Tholuck).* The last interpretation must be ren- 
dered more definite by the consideration that the 
merciless among Jews and Gentiles ure meant. ~:, 
in reality, every one is meant who makes himself 
guilty of condemnatory judgment (for this is the 
sense of xgéivewy, here, us in Matt. vii. 1; xxv. 35). 
See vers. 9,10. The Gentiles, too, were heartless 
judges. We need call to mind only Roman politica. 
oluck recalls the corruption of Jewish life at that 
time under Herod, and even among their scribes.— 
"Ey ©, wherein, is explained in ver. 21 sqq., and 
hence must not be understood as instrumental, 53 
which means, whereby ; still less eodem tem quo, 
at the time when (Kollner), but in that wherein, in 
the matter tn which yell V., Meyer, Alford], 
and others). (‘Thou that est doest the same 
G8, TA yao avta moaccrs Oo xgivoy 
Uncharitable judging is itself a grave offence against 
the law which enjoins humility and charity as the 
very soul of virtue and piety. Besides, even the 
most moral men carry in themselves the seed of all 
vices, and if kept from open transgression, it is either 
by the grace of God preventing them, or by (Phari- 
saic and Stoic) pride, which is iteelf a sin against 
God, the sin of Satan and the fallen angela —P. S.] 
The addition of 6 xgéivwy, “with reproachful ex- 
pression” (Meyer). 
Ver. 2. But we are sure, Oldaynev. Who? 
1, The Jews, as knowers of the law (Rosenmiiller, 
and others).t 2. Universal human knowledge (Riick- 


* (Simuarly Hodge: Though from what follows it is 
lain that the Jews are here intended, yet the proposition 
made general. Wordsworth: Paul uses d»@pwre instead 
of “Iov8a:e, because the proposition is of universal applica- 
tion, and because he would approach the Jew with nentle- 
ra not alienate bim by an abrupt denuncia _ 


t {Wordsworth : We who are Jews and have the Sortp 
tures, The A e charitably and wisely identifies him- 
self with the Jews to convince them. from the coz ceded 
ground of the O. T.—P. 8.) 
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ert, Meyer, Philippi [Hodge] ). 8. Jewish-Christian 
knowledge, with reference to chap, iii. 19; vii. 14 
pmelne): 4, Yet the consciousness here declared 
the specifically Christian one, which is, however, 
anticipated by the better universal consciousness in 
for-bodings of the common inizery of' sin. 

Aooording to truth, Kata adn eas, 
not ainGus [revera, truly] (Raphel, Kdéllner, it is 

but [as in E. V.] according to truth (Tholuck, 
Meyer Cente that is, corresponding to the in- 
ternal and relations of guilt [according to jus- 
tice, without error, without respect of persons]. The 
condemnatory judgment of God on those who judge 
is according to the relations of truth, by which judg- 
ment they are the most condemnable who, without 
knowing it, pronounce judgment on themselves, 
Therefore they are hypocrites. [Kata adj Oecav 
belongs not to xgiva, as the predicate of the sen- 
tence, but to éotiv, as adverb: it proceeds accord- 
ing to truth, or the judgment of God, which is accord- 
ing to truth, is against those, &c.—P. §. 

Ver. 8. And thinkest thou , O man. 
According to Meyer and Tholuck, ver. 2 is the 
cones major in relation to what here follows. 

the Apostle had designed such a conclusion in 
ver. 5, the minor proposition of vers. 8 and 4 would 
have been otherwise expressed. We bave here the 
beginning. of the conclusion from the premise in 
ver, 2. Thinkest thou thal, rotvto. Reference to 
the strange supposition that God will become, by 
way of exception, a partisan for him. Therefore 
also the ov is emphasized. Meyer: “ In opposition 
to Jewish conceit.” Matt. iii. 7; Luke iii. 7. Yet 
the expression here must not be limited to the Jews. 
—That thou [o7, thou thyself, thou above all otb- 
ers, thou because a Jew] shalt esoape. Not by 
acquittal (Bengel [Hodge] ), but by exemption. So 
Meyer: “Only the Gentiles shall be judged, accord- 
ing to the false opinion of the Jews (Bertholdt, 

ristologie, p. 206), but all Israel shall have part 
in the Mvasiah’s kingdom as its true-born children 
(Matt. viii, 12)” [Comp. Matt. iii. 7,9; John viii. 
38.] The expression escape refers at the same 
time to an approaching actual judgment which will 
overtake every guilty person. 

Ver. 4. Or despisest thou. This is a differ- 
ent case from the preceding. [%# introduces a new 
error or objection.—P. 8.] In what does the differ- 
ence consist ? Thou regardest thyself either exempt 
from punishment, because thou believest thyself a 
favorite of the Deity, and that thou shalt escape at 
the coming Judgement ; or thou dost wickedly regard 
the riches of God’s goodness in delaying the punish- 
ment as a sign that the general judgment will never 
come to pass at all. Paul frequently uses mloiros 
as an expression for great fulness [chap. ix. 23; xi. 
83; Eph. i. 7, 18; ii. 7; iii. 16; Col. 1.17. It is 
not a Hebraism, but found also in Plato and other 
Greek classica, to denote abundance and magnitude. 
—P. 8.].—Hlis gocdness. The yoenorotng is, 
more specifically, mildness, beneficent goodness, in 
contrast with penal justice. It may be asked whether 
we should read: His goodness (yeyortorztos) and 
forbearance (avoyjc) and long g (naxgo- 
Svpiac), or whether the xengsorns is here divided 
by xaé-xai, as well, as , into the idea of for- 
bearance and long-suffering. We accept the latter, 
since the Apostle subsequently groups all again in 
re yoenatoyv. The Apostle Peter uses the same 

on, waxgodrpia, for the two ideas: forbear- 
ence toward the weakness of ‘riends, and ong-suf 


fering toward the opposition of enemies [slowness is 
the infliction of deserved punishment]. But Fau 
distinguishes between patience or forbecarasce, chan 
iii, 25, and long-suffering, chap. ix. 22, according te 
the relation already indicated. The avoyz7 is about 
equal to the izonovn, Col. i. 11, and the 2eadt¢ 
Col. iii. 12.—Compare aveyouevor addqdwy, Col. iii 
13; paxpoSieite me0¢ navtas. It is thus natu 
ral that one idea should sometimes run into the 
other. Tholuck: ‘“‘The word of Christ (Luke xix. 
41; Matt. xxiv.) would cause the expectation of a 
judgment on Israel, which really occurred about 
twenty [ten] years after this Epistle. Here Pau 
may naturally have had this in view."— 4 yvoo» 
The translation Not knowing is too weak. [Dr 
Lange translates ayvowy: Indem du mitsskennst, 
wilfully ignoring ; while Grotius, Tholuck, Words- 
worth, al., render it: not considering.—P.S.] Meyer 
opposes the interpretation of dyvoety a8 wishing 
not to know (De Wette [Alford], and others). Yet 
wilful and culpable ignorance is certainly meant here 
(comp. ayvora, Eph. iv. 18)—Is leading thee to 
repentance. ays means, at all events, not only 
the objective intention of God (Philippi), but also 
the real determination of Divine goodness. [Ben- 
gel: Deus ducit volentem duct ; ducit suaviter, non 
cogtt necessitate. Wordsworth: “The word cyt, 
leads, intimates the will of God, but also the wi/! 
of man. God leads, but man may refuse to be Jed.” 

o this Dr. Hodge assents, but adds, from his strict 
Calvinistic standpoint: “‘ Who gives the will to be 
led? Is there no preventing grace [gratia preveni- 
ens}? Does not God work in us to will, as well as 
to dof Surely there is such a thing as being made 
willing without being forced. There is a middle 
ground between moral suagion and coércion. God 
supersedes the necessity of forcing, by making us 
willing in the day of His power. The Apostle, how- 
ever, is not here speaking of gracious influence, but 
of the moral tendencies of providential dispensa- 


tions.”—P. a 
Ver. 5. t, after thy hardness [Kata dé 
THY OxAnQOTyta cou}. Bridenty not a contin- 
uation of the question (Lachmann [Alford] ), but an- 
tithesis. The hardened one mistakes the benign pur- 
pose of Divine government, and by this means trans- 
forms the same into a judgment. The question can 
therefore not be one of mere frustration. [hata 
is taken by some, in proportion to, so that the de. 
gree of punishment corresponds to the degree of 
hardness and impenitence; but by most commenta- 
tora in the sense of secundum, ¢. ¢, a8 may be ex- 
pected from thy hardness, agreeably to its nature.— 
P. §.J—And impenitent heart. This takes away 
from the idea the harsh appearance of a fatalistic 
compulsion. The hardness is voluntarily continued 
and magnified by impenitence of heart.—Thou 
treasurest up for thyself [thou for thyself, not 
God for thee.—P. 8,] The verb Gycavoilecy is 
used in the wider sense of every accumulation, and 
denotes also ironically the heaping up of evils and 
punishments. It here stands in striking opposition 
to the zloitoc of God's goodness. The seer 
of the riches of God’s goodness in forbearance an 

long-suffering is the heaping up of a treasure of 
wrath. Unto thyself indicates voluntary guilt as 
well as completed folly.—In [or on, év] the day 
of wrath. The construction ig not Sxaargicen 
tig nuégay, &c. (Luther (E. V., against], Tholuck) 
and algo not an dey7 which will break put on the 
dav of wrath (Mever TAlford. Hodgel) But the 


~ 
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is, that the day of wrath is even now ready | seldom elsewhere).* 


to burst forth, and that that furious and senseless 
Syoarvgiiey still continues; comp. Jamen v. 8; 
éSncaupicate by bayata quigan. Every catas 
trophe of judgment which succeeds a period of long- 
suffering is designated a day of wrath (Ezek. xxii 
24; Zephaniah ii. 2). But each of these judicial 
catastrophes is a prelude to the last day of consum- 
mated wrath.—And revelation [manifestation] of 
the righteous j t. The dsxasoxgscia 
(in the New Testament, azak Asyouevor, and but 
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The righteous ju t of 
God proceeds in an emphat c way through 

of time; but it has special of its a2oznaiu- 
wes. The whole conte oplation of differen: judicial 
catastrophes consists in the certainty -hat the time 
of final decision is introduced with tae coming of 
Christ. Tholuck cites Klopstock’s lines: 


ise poke ein gute aed ks path 
ree, unseen 3 

But drawing near the goal e rushes on, 

Decided as the gleaming thunderbolt.” 


Szconp Paragrara (vers. 6-11). 


[It may aid the reader in the exegesis of this ps 4 
lines each, which we adopt from the Analysis of Forbes, 


ment in four stanzas of three 
in the translation ; 


ph to have in view the following arrangs. 
some changel 


6. Who will render to every man according to his deeds ; 
To those who by endurance in good work 


7 A 


e: 


Seek for glory, and honor, and immortality, 
Eternal lif 


And disobey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
Indignation [shall be] and wrath : 


Tribulation and i 


9% B 


. But to those who are self-seeking, 
8. 


anguish 
Upon every soul of man that worketh evil, 


Of the Jew first, and also of the Greek ; 


But glory, honor, and peace, 
10. A To every man that worketh 
To the Jew first, and also to the 


The firet two stanzas, A and B, and the last two stanzas, B and A, are antithetically parallel in each of 


their lines, which indicate: (1.) The character of the two opposite classes to be compared; (2.) their 
respective pursuits; and (8.) the appropriate rewards. In anotber point of view the four stanzas are 
introversively parallel, the first corresponding with the fourth, and the second with the third. The glorious 
reward of the righteous is put first and last in order to stimulate and encourage the reader. The lines in 
each stanza are also introversively parallel, as is made apparent to the reader by the typographical arrange- 


ment.—P. 5. ] 


Ver. 6. Who will render to every man. The 
negative form of this declaration, see ver. 11. The 
a eecoiees of God is far above the partisan right- 
eousness of man, and also above (that partisan jus- 
tice which believes that God’s government is re- 
strained by the historical difference between Judaism 
and heathendom. The decision stated by the Apos- 
tle is pronounced by the fundamental law of the 
entire Scriptures, of all Christendom, and of all 
religion (comp. Ps. Ixii. 12; Isa. iii, 10,11; Jer. 
xvii, 10; Matt. vii. 21-24; xii. 836; xvi. 27; xxv. 
85; John v. 29; Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v.10). The 
supposition that there is a great difficulty here, 
ana an apparent contradiction between this sen- 
tence and the doctrine of justification by faith, is 
a remarkable indication of an inadequate view of 
works on ore hand, and of justification by faith on 
the other. Tholuck gives an account of the ques- 
tion in discussion, p. 88 sqq. Solutions of the 
imaginary difficulty: 1. The Apostle speaks here 
only hypothetically of the judgment of believers, as 
God would judge them, apart from the standpoint 
of the gospel (Melanchthon, &c.). Tholuck: Here, 
and in ver. 16, the Apostle regards only the Divine 
valuation placed on men, apart from redemption. 
So, substantially, Alford and Hodge.—P. S.]. 2. 

e epeaks of the final judgment, wiien faith will be 
proved to be the absolute fulfilment of the law (Ols- 


hausen). This is adopted by Philippi, but under the 
restriction: That the dixasocivy é aiotewe will 
remove the deficiency in the works of the regen- 
erate. Gerhard: Opera adducentur in judicio non 
ut salulis merita, aed ul fidei testimonia et fete. 
8. Fritzsche: The Apostle is inconsistent, and here 
opens a semita per honestatem near the via regia of 
justification. 4. Luthardt: The new vital form of 
aith must be regarded as the product of a previous 
direction of life; the eye are perfected in faith 
(Studien und Kritiken for 1852, No. 2, p. 368), 
This view seems inconsistent with the Scripture 
octrine of regeneration as a new creation, and of 
the new life as the reverse of the old (Rom. vi 4, 
19 ff.), and with the personal experience of Paul. 
But see Dr. Lange’s remarks below, and consider 
the remarkable concession of Peter, Acts x. 84, 35, 
where a disposition to fear God and to work right 
eousness is supposed to exist before conversion, even 
among heathen, and to qualify them for acceptance 
with God.—P. 5.] 5. Cocceius and Limborch: The 
faith in Christ must also be included as the highest 
work (Egyov). This view is undoubtedly correct ; 
and Tholuck’s explanation, that ziotic cig yorrtos 
must not be included here (with reference to chap 


* an the vue of Justin Martyr and other fathers 
dea lever tn loc.—F. 8.1 


CHAPTER IL 1-16. . 


flv. &; xh 16; x. 6), obscures the whole question. 
The passages cited by Tholuck plainly relate alto- 
to a life in the works of the law, But in 
obn vi. 29 Christ calls faith a work of God which 
believers should exercise. Paul also calls faith a 
work (Iyyoy ayaSdv), Phil. i. 6; vie it, 
owever, as the operation of God. In 1 Thess, i, 3, 
he speaks of an igyov ti; miorews; also in 2 Thess. 
i. 11. He means in these ea, of course, such 
a faith as proves itself by works. But it follows, 
nevertheless, most decidedly, that he distinguishes 
- as positively two kinds of works, just as James 
inguishes two kinds of faith. We must therefore 
een a a two-fold conception of works with the 
A e, if we would escape the confusion made by 
a timid species of orthodoxy. The direction of faith 
as well as of unbelief has, according to Paul—as 
Luthardt has properly remarked—its antecedens in 
the antithesis of the fundamental tendencies which 
be describes in vers. 7, 8. The one class are, in 
their inward frame of mind, Cyroityres, striving 
sou/se—therefore men of longing and aspiration, poor 
in spirit [Matt. v. 3]. Their good works constitute 
a unity of effort, izonorvy Egyou; their aim is 
the dota, tou7, apoagcia (goodly pearls; precious 
pearls, Matt, xiii. 45). The other class are, in their 
mental disposition, é éosGeiac, ¢ lous, even 
when they confess an orthodox form of faith, They 
are men animated by the bigotry of party spirit, and 
therefore wantonly rebelling against the truth, while 
they are the narrow-minded slaves of the unright- 
eousness of party spirit. But the retribution of 
both classes will be determined by the respective 
degrees of virtue and vice which they reach. As 
seekers, they find faith and justification by faith, 
which, according to chap. iii., proceeds also from 
righteousness. As believers, they strive for the 
treasure of their heavenly calling, and strive after 
those which are before them, until they reach 
the goal of perfection. But there they do not ap- 
pear with works of the law, nor with a mixture of 
perfect justitia tmputata and imperfect works. In 
the kingdom of perfect love the antagonism of merit 
and grace disappears in a higher unity of both. It 
is observable that, with the Apostle, all the ideas of 
the Old Testament become more profound, and are 
made perfect: 1. The law becomes the law of the 
Spirit; 2. work becomes the work of faith; 8. 
righteousness becomes justifying righteousness; 4. 
retribution becomes free, rewarding love. The ob- 
servation of Meyer, that we have here the law of 
the Jews only, and with it the natural law of the 
Gentiles as the medium affecting the decision, does 
not relieve the matter. He indeed also adds, that 
Paul had good reason for this statement, since the 
Christian, too—because he is to be judged according 
to his conduct—must be judged ing to the law 
(comp. the doctrine of the tertius usus legis), and ac- 
cording to the zijgwau tov vouor introduced by 
Christ (Matt. v.17; xxv. 81 ff.; Rom. xiii. 8-10]. 
He justly rejects the opinion of Reiche, that the doc- 
trine of justification by faith implies a partial abro- 
gation of the moral order of the world.* 


whom I 


= eeted De and American commentato : 


have consult 


quote th : n - 
darling the tuitous j cation, and in 
perfect consistency with it, the A e still teaches that 
the tributions eterni 


Ver. 7. To those who by enduranc® (os 
perseverance) in good work [xa izoyo 
yyy Egyouv ayaGow, an adverbial qualification 
of the verb Cyroves|, &c. Where the different 
works are only one good work, and where there is 
this perfect endurance of life and effort, the direc. 
tion toward higher and eternal things can only be 
meant. The genitive Seyouv ayadoi is genit. 
subj. (not obj. ; Meyer); is, the endurance which 
is peculiar to the truly good work, (Comp, izonor 

ny édnidos, 1 Thess, i, 8.—P. Sj. It may be 
eked: whether the Apostle here uses the words 
dota, teu, and agGagaia, in the specifically 
Christian sense, or in the more general sense. If the 
former be the case, they mean future salvation in its 
glory (2 Cor. iv. 17; Matt. xiii. 43), in the honor con- 
nected with it (for it is the reward of victory, 1 Cor. 
ix. 25; joint heirship with Christ, chap. viii. 17; 
reigning together with Him, 2 Tim. ii. 12), and in ite 
incorruptibility (1 Cor. xv. 52 sqq.; Rev. xxi. 4; 1 
Peteri. 4). But then it must be said that the passage 
refera to a seeking whose object (goodly pearls, Matt, 
xiii.) is, at the beginning, more or leas concealed from 
the seekers themselves (comp. Acts xvii. 28). It 
seems more natural, however, to interpret the above 
ideas as stages of the development of noble seek- 
ing; the first aim is dota, spiritual splendor of 
life, ideality; then r.9, integrity, honorablencss 
of character; then ag@agaia, deliverance from 
corruption. The Cw7 aéeysoc, as the grace and 
gift of God, is very nearly related to this last object 
of Cyteiy. The restless (ytety—dissatisfacticu, 
and further striving, until the object is reached, here 
or there—({Matt.‘v., the first beatitudes; Acts xvii.) 
remains the key-note. Other constructions: 1. Gcu- 
menius, Luther: azoduice [to be supplied from 
ver. 6] is connected with the accusatives dotay, 
tury, agd.; and Cytoids with Cory aivmoy [4. ¢., 
“Who will give glory, honor, and immortality to 
those who, by patience in good works, seek eternal 


The good ouly are saved, and the wicked only are oon- 
demned. * * The wicked will be punished on account 
of their works, and according to their works; the righteous 
will be rewarded, not on account of, but according to their 
works. Guvod works are to them the evidence of their he- 
longing to that class to whom, for Christ’s sake, eternal life 
is graciously awarded ; and they are in some sense and to 
some extent, the measure of that reward. But it is more 
ttinent to remark, i) the second place, that the Apostle 
ag not here teaching the method of justification, but is ay 
ing down those guneral principles of justice, according to 
which, irrespective of the gospel. all men are to be jud 
He is expounding the law, not the gospel. And as the law 
not only says that death is the wages of sin, but also that. 
those who keep ite precepts shall live by them, so the Apoe- 
tle says, that God will punish the wicked and reward the 
righteous. This is y consistent with what he after- 
wards teuches, that there are none righteous; that there 
are none who so obey the law as to be entitled to the life 
which it promises; and tbat for such the gospel provides a 
plan of justification without works, a plan for saving those 
whom the law condemns. He is here combating the false 
hopes of the Jews, who, though trusting to the law, were by 
the principles of the law exposed to condemnation. This he 
does to drive them from this false dependence, and to show 
them that neither Jew nor Gentile can be justified before 
the bar of that God, who, while He promises eternal Jife to 
the obedient, has revealed His {purpose to punish the dis- 
obedient. All, therefore, that this teaches is, that 
Pigg nog rat greed png ieee peel ets 
rs) or who g C) ciple of judge 
ment will be law.” This isa combination of the interpre- 
tation of Tholuck with that of Olehausen, enumerated above 
as Nos. 1and 2. Stuart: “There is some real goodiess in 
the works or Ages arora — ipo Paleo Shieh hair a 
perfect as it is, not on the gro of law, but on the groun 
of grace.’’ A ag A panera . Dr. Wordsworth says not 
a word on this culty, but gives a long extract from Je- 
aay work against Pelagius in explanation of ver. 5.— 


ty are according to our works. | P. 8. 
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life]; 2. Reiche [Ewald]: toi adv [to the one] 
na sropnovyy Epyou dyafou dotav xas topsy 
Kod 


aphapsiay (azodwoes)—iytovaw Cony ate 
yoy 


Cytovov as apposition to tots uéy]. 3. Ben- 
gel [Fritzsche] and others: roic pév xa® iron. 
rey ayaGou (ovaw), dosay, &c. Cytotaw—lugy 
atwvov (azodvice) [1. ¢., to those who persevere in 
good work, seeking glory, &c., He will give eternal 
life] ). Beza suggests etill another and very dog- 
matic construction: Qui secundum patientem exspec- 
lattionen quarunt boni operis gluriam., Our con- 
struction has most expositors in its favor [Vulgate, 
Calvin, Grotius, Tholuck, Olshausen, De Wette, Mey- 
er, Philippi, Alford, Hodge, &c.[; also the clear. 
ness of the parallel, in consequence of which, right- 
eous retribution constitutes the conclusion both 
times.— Y zonov7, not patience, but perseveran- 
tia (Erasmus). “Egyoy, not collectively (Tholuck 
Hodge] ), but dynamically. [The singular indicates 
the general course and habit of life, or the moral 
character as a unit, as distinct from isolated resolu- 
tions and actions, comp. Gal. vi. 4; 1 Thess. i. 8; 
James i, 4, &. The E. V., patient continuance in 
well-doing, though not literal, is well expressed.— 
P.S.] dota, tony, apGagoia, are the phases 
of the manifestation of the Cw aides for those 
who have from afar been striving for salvation. The 
matter is inverted in the case of believers: Power 
of life, worth of life, glory of life.* Tholuck’s re- 
mark is strange, that “the Apostle characterized 
here the striving of the better class of unbelievers 
in such a manner ag he could hardly expect to find 
it by any possibility among them.” But Paul had 
become acquainted with such men as Gamailiel, Ser- 
gius Paulus, Gallio, and others, 

Ver. 8. But to those who are self-seeking 
partisans.t (Literally, those of self-seeking—a 
periphrase of the subject, indicating the origin (éx, 
out of, as from a root) and moral character; comp. 
ot éx yvouou, the legalista; oi é miotemc, the be- 
lievers ; of é zepetou7s, the circumcised, &c., and 
the cognate use of viol and téxva.—P. S.]. On 
é0.92ia, compare Tholuck and Meyer. e must 
not, with the elder commentators, derive it from 
épitw or Egug [from which it is distinguished, 2 Cor. 
tli, 20; Gal. v. 20.—P. S.], and therefore not iden- 
tify it with gdovesxia, contentiousness (Vulgate : 
Qui sunt ex contentivne, die Streitsiichtigen); but it 
comes from &g.80¢, a hireling ; égvSeiw, to work 
for wayes, to act selfishly. Its firat meaning is 
greediness, then trickery, partisanship. Aristotle, 
Polit, v. 2, 8, &c.; see Fritzsche, Hzcursue on Rom. 
li.t Meyer: “The latter signification [Rankesucht, 


* (Tholuck makes 8a the condition, muy the recogni- 
tion, a¢Gapaia the unbroken continuance of the blessed- 
ness of the saints. Hodge: The manifested excellence or 
splendor of the fatare condition is a? reget by 8é6ga, the 
honor due such excellence by r:43, and the endless nature 
of bleosedness by adGapcia. Si rly Meyer.—P. 8.) 

t [ renders ot 4§ épcOeiags, die vom Partei- 
treiben her sind.—P. 8.) 

t [Fritzsche renders the word malitiost fraudum macht- 
safores. This derivation was first by Rickert 
end is now generally sdopted ; also by rd, Wordsworth, 
and Hodge, although Hodge renders the word confentious, 
and gives itin the present case a wider mvauing, like De 
Wette and Tholuck. Conybeare and Howson: ‘'EpiGeia 
seems to mean selfish party intrigue conducted in a merce- 
mary spirit, and moro generally, selfish cunning... épa- 
Sevondvovs is used for intriguing partisans by Aristotle 
(Polit. v. 3). The history of the word seems to bear a 
gtrong analouy to that of our term jod.’? Moses Stuart ad- 
heres to the old derivation from épis ; Robinson adopts the 


sorzect derivation from UpiBos, épBeve, but gives it the, selves, for perdition. 


Parteitreiberei] must be retained in all passages of 
the New Testament; 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20; 
Phil, i. 16; ii. 3; James iii. 14, 16." The succeed. 
ing words also establish this explanation. [The op 
posite of of g épsOeiac is ot & ayazns, Phil i. 
16, 17. Ignatius, Ad Philad. 8, opposes égs Beta 
to yourtonadea.—P. S.] Tholuck: The Apostle 
has here in view those Jews who surpassed the Gen. 
tiles in opposition to the . He recalls to mind 
the intrigues of the “Zealots,” und supposes that 
the popular sense has extended to the meaning of 
contention, probably on the ground of the supposed 
derivation from égicew. Remember the contentious 
spirit of the Talmudist Jewa. In point of fact, the 
party spirit is always united with the love of con 
tention. But the éo.6ia is a corruption, which ex- 
ists in Gentiles and Jews alike. There are only two 
kinds of men: Men who are of the truth, whose 
ethical principle of life is the truth (the upright; 
Prov. ii. 7; John iii 21), and who, being such, do 
not lose themselves in grasping after temporal ob- 
jects; and men whose ethical principle of life is a 
contentious spirit, that is, the spirit of any bad tem 
poral object, and who for this very reason seditiously 
oppose the truth as partisans, and are subject to un- 
righteousness, as slaves to party. In this direction 
every teinporal form of divine things can be con- 
verted into a party affair, and destroyed by party 
spirit ; just as the Jews of that period made even an 
cee out of the Old Testament religion. Never. 
theless, the definite idea is obliterated, if éy:Oria is 
made to mean, without qualification, ungodlineas, or 
vileness (Kéliner, Fritzsche).—Disobey the truth. 
"Anev&ecy; the truth has the right of a king, and 
Christ is King, as King of the truth. Therefore, to 
strive against the truth, involves not only religious 
Opinion, but moral misconduct. Such _ revolters 
against what is high are necessarily slaves to whut 
is low; they bow before unrighteousness (chap. i. 
18).—Wrath and indignation. The nominative 
6e77 xai Supos is supplied by amodoceras, or 
tata, a8 constructio variata.* OQuyés a8 exrcan. 
descentia enlances the idea of ogy. The histori- 
cal form of the judgment pronounced on the self. 
seeking party spirit is therewith intimated; ogyq 
and &uvuoc of the party spirit are judged by oe 

and &uds of an opposite kind; and therein the 
éeyy and Suuds of the Lord are revealed. (See 
the history of the destruction of Jerusalem, Matt. 
xviii. 38, 34).—[The majority of philologists and 
commentators make doy7 express the permanent 
feeling and settled disposition (comp. John iii. 36 ; 
the wrath of God abideth on him); Suudg, the mo- 
mentary impulse or actual outbreak of wrath on the 
day of judgment. Ammon.: updos medcxasgoc, 
ooyy Noduypovoy. Sundog (Gemith) is the mind 
as the seat of the emotions, and hence denotes vehe- 
ment affection, anger, fury. According to the cor. 
rect reading, it fitly follows after opyy, as its execu 
tion and outbreak ; ira excandescentia (Cicero, Trsse. 


same meaning as dps, party-strife, faction, contention. 


P. 8.) 

* (The change of construction is a delicate adjustmens 
in the Greek, to express the nice distinction that is di- 
rectly the Author and Giver of eternal life, but not strictly 
and primarily of eternal punishment, which is the n 
result of the sinner’s own conduct. A similar distinction 
is intended by the change of construction from the active 
r iuacev to the passive xa capéva, Rom. ix. 22, 28° 
The vessels of mercy God Himeelf had before red untc 
glory, but the ve-sels of wrath are fidted, or hare fitted them 

Comp. Teztual Note 4, --P, 4.) 
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iw. 9) “eoyy is the heat of the fire; Supdg is the 
earsting forth of the fame.”—P. S. 

Ver 9. Tribulation and anguish (diiys; 
zai otevoywgyia). Vers. 9 and 10 repeat the 
same thought of retribution, but in greater precision 
and increased force: 1. The retribution of evil and 
good does not merely stand as the limit at the close, 
but it is ordained from the beginning, and follows 
man like a shadow; 2. it does not unly overtake all 
in general, but will visit every individual; 8. it 
reaches to the soul; 4. it comes also as punitive 
retribution, first to the Jews, and then to the Gen- 
tiles. The same may be said also of the reward of 
the righteous, Punishment goes from without in- 
wardly ; the external tribulation, or oppression, 
becomes an internal anguish, or agony, from which 
the burdened soul knows no escape.*—E}very soul 
of man [O78 O53-52). Weyy is not merely a 
circumlucution of dvSymno¢ (according to Grotius, 
Fritzsche). [It expresses the idea that the soul, and 
not the body, is to suffer the penalty, according to 
Rickert, Meyer, Fritzsche. But ywuy7 rather de- 
notes the whole person, as in chap. xin. 1.—P. §.] 

That worketh out the evi]. The xareo- 
 Sedapd hee must be regarded as a strong form. 

is the consistent consummation. [Alford: “ xare 

yatouas, to commit, is more naturally used of ev, 
while égyacouas, to work, is used indifferently of 
both good and evil” But xarspyai:ofa. is also 
ased of the good; v. 8; xv. 18; Phil. ii. 12. As 
distinct from the simple épyaiead-as, it signifies, to 
work ont, to bring to an end, to consummate. Comp. 
Mever on Rom. i. 27 (p. 77).—P. 5.] 

Ver. 10. But glory and honor and peace. 
Instead of apfagaia, we have here sig 77 (‘here 
in its highest and moet glorious sense ”] as the sub- 
jective enjoyment of agSagaia, by which the ex- 
pression yyy is sapplied (ver. 9).—Of the Jew 

t, and also of the Greek. (Greck represents 
the Gentile, as 1,16. As the Jew is first in privi- 
iege and opportunity, so he is first in responsibility 
and guilt. Comp. Luke xii. 47, 48, and Hzeg. Notes 
on i, 16, It becomes now evident that the second 
chapter refers especially to the Jews, as chap. i. 
18-82 to the Gentiles.—P, 8.] 

Ver. 11. For there is no respect of persons. 
This conclusion reproves especially the exclusive 
party spirit of the Jew—who thought himself under 
the particular favor of God—by reference to a paral- 
lel expression in the Old Testament, Deut. x. 17; 
eee Gal. ii. 6. The expression, to respect the person 
(to accept the tace),+ is used in the Old Testament 
in a good as well as bad sense ; but in the New Tes- 
tament it occurs only in a bad sense, because it is 
here employed always in combating the conceit of 
Jewish bigotry, which changed God into a partisan. 


Tarp ParaeraPe (vERS. 12-16). 


Ver. 12. For as many as sinned without 
flaw. Tholuck: The Apostle here mentions the 


* (Meyer and Alford: * @Aige signifies more the out- 

sardjrelgt of otjectve info, erroxepn the euler 
© pressure. are 0 

vii. 85; 2 Cor. iv. 8; vi. 4. The latter is the r 


me, 7. ¢ ‘to be favorable or partial to him from personal 
“ In £ the 


x, yirrde 

befo al denote Ne njust fality en with 

aD re wa ju t are 
Veaved to God and bidden toman—P. 8.) 


judgment only on its condemnatory side, because 
according to his pu in chap. iii. 20, it was no 
necessary that he should take a broader view here. 
But he also wishes to prepare for the doctrine of 
justification by faith, Thus, vera, 12 and 18 estab. 
lish ver. 9; and, on the other hand, vera. 14, 15, 
and 16 establish ver. 10.— Without law, dvop.0¢; 
that is, without the knowledge and norm of the Mo. 
saic law (comp. Rom. v. 18)—that is, without a defi- 
nite consciousness of definite transgression (1 Cox 
ix. 21). Ueno. and avons throughout here 
refer to the written or revealed law of Moses, as 
the expressed will of God concerning our moral con- 
duct. The heathen are called &vozos, not absolutely 
—for they have the unwritten law of conscience—- 
but as distinguished from the Jews, who were ize 
vyouor. avonorx, therefore is equivalent to ywoe 
vonouv.—P, S.J— also without law 
Meyer: ‘‘& zo0Aovyt a. is the opposite of the cwry 
gic in i, 16, of the Cyoetas in i, 17, of the Cw2 
atemos in ii. 7, of the dota, &c., in ii. 10, Comp 
John iii. 15; Rom. xiv. 15; 1 Cor. i. 18.” Since 
the azodovrras haa its degrees (comp. Matt. xi. 23; 
Luke xii. 48), Meyer should not deny that (as Chry- 
sostom, Theopbylact, (icumenius assert) there is 
something alleviating in the avduos. The external 
consequences of sin could be similar, yet the inter. 
nal consequences could be different, according to the 
different degrees of the knowledge of transgression ; 
and xgs97cortas is accordingly a stronger expres- 
sion than azolotrras. We should all the more 
reject the barbarous view of Dodwell, Weisse, Bill- 
roth, and others, by which the amodovrtos is made 
to express the annthilation of those who do not 
possess the Christian principle (see Tholuck, p. 99) 
It is evident that also the avoum¢ must not be un 
derstood absolutely (see ver. 15). They only do not: 
possess the law in the clearness and fulness of the 
Mosaic code. [The passage certainly teaches, 1. 
That the immoral heathen will not escape punisb- 
ment, since they, too, are inexcusable, having the 
light of God’s general revelation in nature (i. 20 

and in their conscience (ii. 14, 15); 2. that they wi 

be judged avopzoy—i. ¢., not with the rigor of the 
written law, as the disobedient Jews and unfaithful 
Christians, but impartially, and hence more mildly, 
according to the common law of reason and of con- 
science, The unfaithful Jews will fare worse than the 
Gentiles, and the unfaithful Christians worse than the 
Jews, The severity of punishment corresponds to the 
measure of guilt, and the measure of guilt depends 
on the amount of opportunity. The Bible plainly 
teaches different degrees of punishment; comp. Luke 
xii, 47, 48; Matt. xi. 21-24; xii. 41,42. In the in- 
terpretation of this passage, moreover, we should not 
overlook what Paul says immediately afterward of 
the better class of heathen, vers, 14, 15, and 26-29; 


comp. the Notes below.—P. S. 
Rad es ag! as Gin cdi tes awa 


be judged by the law. They shall be condemned 
according to the law. Woyoc, even without the 
article, signifies here the Mosaic law. The é» 
vonm—De Wette: tn the law; Tholuck, Meyer: 
in the possession of the law. The sense of the word 
seems to require a stronger expression. See chap. 
vii, 8. [é» signifies the status, under the law.—P. 8. 
This sentence verifies ver. 9: first upon the soul o 
the Jew, in contrast with the presumed righteous 
ness of the Jew. Peter institutes a similar law for 
the Christian Church (1 Pet. iv. 17). 

Ver. 13. For not the hearers of the law 
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Griesbach and Reiche parenthesize vers. 18-15; | 
Koppe, ver. 18; Lachmann, Meyer, Baumgarten- 
Crudius, vers. 14, 15. All these parentheses dis- 
turb the connection, Ver. 13 proves the damnable- 
nesa of those who sinned against the law. (see ver. 
17, and James i, 22), and accordingly constitutes 
the transition to what fulluws—Not the hearers. 
*‘ Because the Mosaic law was known to the majority 
only by being read to them; Gal, iv. 21; Matt. v. 
21; James i, 22; John xii. 34.” Josephus, Axtiq., 
5. 1, &c., Meyer.—But the doers of the law 
shall be justified. Philippi: “duxaswSyaor- 
tae corresponds to dixasos maga tH Few of 
the first member of the sentence: They shall be 
just before the judgment-seat of God—pronounced 


just by God. Arxasoty, like the Hebrew P°7E0, 


_ a8 this passage already proves, is terminus forensia : 


to declare just, not to make just; for the doers of 
the law are already just, and need not be made just 
by God. rxccoty, from dixacog, according to the 
analogy of tvpdoty (to make blind), and other verbs 
in ow derived from adjectives of the second declen- 
sion, means properly, it is true, according to the 
etymology, = to make just. Yet, as the Septuagint 
and the New Testament usage shows, we must sup- 
ply, by declaraion.” Then dixavom is, originally, to 
make just, on the part of the dix, [right, righteous- 
ness, also the goddess of righteousness], and accord- 
ing to its tribunal; that is, to acknowledge just, 
which has throughout a forensic, but never an ab- 
stractly forensic sense; a8 d+xasow means also, in 
the classic sense, to think or esteem just, according 
to the tribunal of personal opinion, Therefore the 
innocent man also, when once he stands at the tri- 
b must be declared just ; and the guilty one, 
who is declared just in the tribunal of grace, re- 
ceives with this declaration the dsxaimua of Christ 
in his faith, without which he could never be pro- 
nounced just according to Divine truth. See the 
Bible- Work on James ii. 21 [p. 66 of the German, 
p. 85 of the Amer. ed.]. Even the punishment, ac- 
cording to the classical use of the term, becomes a 
dsxcuorv, because the punished one, by punishment, 
becomes again conformable to the dix7. According 
to Meyer, the Apostle has bere only set forth the 
fundamental law of God judging in righteousness, 
According to Philippi, the zosy tai tot vonou 
are here only placed as the true rule, in opposition 
to the false rule of the Jews, that the axgoatai 
tow voxou should be just before God, apart from 
the question whether there are such zosmtai; but 
the whole argument of the Epistle to the Romans 
proves, that no man is by nature such a zountys tow 
youov. This construction does not coincide with vers. 
14 and 15. We shvuld rather observe here the deeper 
idea of zovsty [égyateoGar to aya9or] in ver. 10, 
and of yvouzoy in ver. 14; and, at the same time, with 
Tersteegen’s view of God’s different tribunals, we 
must acknowledge that the Apostle can also use 
here the dixasorw in the wider sense. Comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 4. The connection of this passage with the fol- 
lowing verses cannot be destroyed by a dogmatizing 


exegesis. * 


*® (On the meaning of the terms Ssrardes, Suxaiwors, ixaro~ 
osvn, the reader is referred to the . Votes, chap. i, 17, 
and iii. 21-31. Dr. H holds to the strictly forensic view, 
and agrees here with lHippi. ‘‘ To be just before God,” he 
says, “Sand to be justified, are the same thing. They are 
both forensic expressions, and indicate the state rather 
than the chasacter of those to whom they refer. Those 
are just in the sight of God, or are justified, who haye done 
what the law requires, and are regarded and treated accord- 


yO 
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Ver. 14. For when Gentiles [f97, withoul 
the article, meaning some, not all]. The confirma 
tion of ver. 10 is introduced by what the Apostle 
has already said. The expositors seem here to have 
thoroughly wandered from the proper path, and te 
be influenced by a common misunderstanding of 
ver. 16. 1, According to Bucer, Calvin, Tholuck 
[Hodge], and others, ver. 14 refers to the first half 
of ver. 12. While there the question is concerning 
those who shall perish without law, the objection 
here to be met is, that there is only condemnation 
where a voxzosg is present; in consequence of thia, 
Koppe regards ver. 18 as parenthetical. Yet not 
only is the azoldoyoupévwy against this view, but 
also the ta rot! vouov zowow. 2. Philippi: The 
Apostle refers to the first balf of ver. 18. ‘* Not 
the hearers of the law are just before God, for the 
Gentiles have also a law; the Gentiles are also 
axpoatai Tov voxov.” But this was not the case in 
the opinion of the Apostle. 8. According to Meyer, 
he refers to the second half of ver. 18. ‘ The Gen 
tiles possess a certain substitute for the Mosaic law. 
Therefore they are also subject to the rule: o8 
owt. vou. dexawFnoovta.” But the fundamen- 
tal rule is adduced only hypothetically by the Apos- 
tle, and not in the sense that the Gentiles actually 
are doers of the law. The deduction of vers. 14 ~ 
and 15 will evidently establish the proposition of 
ver, 10, ‘* But glory, honor,” &c., and “also to the 
Greek,” after vers. 12 and 13 have established the 
proposition of ver.9. The fundamental thouzht ia, 
that also the Gentiles can obta n eternal life ; for it 
was not necessary that he should first prove this in 
reference to the Jews. This thought is mediated 
neither by the first half of ver. 13 alone, nor by the 
second alone, but by the whole rule: Not the hear. 
ers of the law are already just before God, but the 
doers of the law, in the sense of ver. 7. The 
Cytovrtes, as poor in spirit, who are penitent, shall 
be justified in the new ecunomy of salvation.—F’or 
when. otay ‘‘ supposes a case whose frequent 
occurrence is possible: in case when, whenever, ag 
often as” (Meyer [who refers to Kihner, ii. p. 535 
f., and Matthie, p. 1195]).—Gentiles, i9y7, 
without the article. The rule might refer, as hypo- 
thetically expressed, to the whole body of the Gen- 
tiles (according to De Wette, Reiche [Philippi, Al- 
ford, Hodge], and others); but as it is too evident 
from the first chapter that this case did not really 
oceur, there is very properly no article; and the 
supposition that there is really “‘an election” of 


ingly ; that is, are declared to be free from condemnation, 
and entitled to the favor of God. In obvious allusion te 
the opinion, that being a Jew was enough to secure admis- 
sion to heaven, the A e says, It isnot the hearers but 
the doers of the law that are justified. He is not speaking 
of the method of justification available for sinners, as re- 
vealed in the pospel but of the Dreseiples of justice which 
will be applied to all who look to the law for justification. 
If men rely on works, they must have works; ney must be 
doers of the law; they must satisfy its demands, if they are 
to be justified by it. For God is just and impartial; He 
will,as a Ub hips lich pad the law, judge every man, Dot 
acoording to his privileges, but according to his works and 
the knowledge of duty which he has - On theas 
principles, it is his very design to show that no flesh living 
ey be pesca oper wid propre ee de. ie 
est justitis : il impedtt alia dicta de jusiitia ie 
But the real ¢ dikioulty con in the “veeree ict of 
Paul's doctrine of justification by grace alone through faith, 
and his doctrine o  Julesoent by verse as taught not only 
here from the standpoint of the law, but elsewhere from the 
standpoint of the 1 as well, 2 Cor. v. 10; Rom. xiv. 19; 
Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; Col. ili. 24, 25; Matt. xii. 36; xzv 
ara aah 29. Comp. the comment on rer. 6, p. #6 & 
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euch Gentiles thereby gains greater probability. 
Comp. Meyer fn loc., and Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, 
p. 567, who likewise press the absence of the arti- 
cle, and justly reject the reference to iii. 29; ix. 30; 
1 Cor. i. 28 (quoted by De Wette, Alford, and 
Hodge, in favor of the other view). On the other 
band, § 9 is not identical with 29sx0t, but indi- 
cates a species or class of Gentiles.—P. 8.] 

Who have no law, ta ny vopnor Syorta. 
The absence of the article means not only that they 
have not the Mosaic law, but that they have no re- 
vealed religious law whatever.—Do perchanoe by 
aature. By nature (guvoe) must not, with Bengel 
and Usteri, lx referred to the preceding. For also 
the Jews do nut have the law by nature. Nature is 
here the original nature, as it proves itself active, 
especially in the noble few—in the impulse or ten- 
dency toward the noble.—The things of the law. 
It is the material substance of the religious and 
moral law, apart from the formal definitions of the 
Mosaic code. The exposition of Beza and others is 
dogmatizing: Que lex facit (lex jubet, convincit, 
damnat, punit; hoc ipsum facit et ethnicus, &c. ; 
Cappell). [Hodge: ‘There are two misinterpreta- 
tions of the phrase ta tot vouov zowivy. The one 
is, that it means, to fulfil the law; the other, to do 
the office of the law—4. ¢., to command and forbid. 
The former is unnecessary, and is in direct opposition 
to the express and repeated declaration of the Apos- 
tle, that none, whether Jew or Gentile, have ever 
fulfilled the law. To do the things of the law, is 
indeed to do what the law prescribes (comp. x. 5; 
Gal, iii. 12); but whether complete or partial obedi- 
ence is intended, depends upon the context. The 
man who pays his debts, honors his parents, is kind 
to the poor, does the things of the law, for these are 
things which the law prescribes, And this is all the 
argument of the Apostle requires, or his known doc- 
trine allows us to understand by the phrase, in the 
present instance. This being the case, there is no 
need of resorting to the second interpretation men- 
tioned above, which was proposed by Beza, and 
adopted by Wetstein, Flatt, and others. Though 
ouw t& Tov vyoxov might mean to do what the 
law does, prescribe what is , and forbid what is 
evil, it certainly has not that sense elsewhere in 
Paul’s writings—see x. 5; Gal. iii. 12—and is espe- 
cially out of place bere, in immediate connection 
with the phrase zosytaéi tov voor, in the sense of 
the doers of the law.”—P. S.] 

These, not having (the) law, are a law to 

ves. ovtos is emphatic with approba- 
tion, vdn0r wy Eyowtes, in distinction from 
uy vouoy Kyorta, indicates want. Meyer: Their 
own moral nature supplies in them the place of the 
revealed law (see the classical parallels in Meyer), 
Philippi distinguishes between tov vouoy noi 
{ver. 13, or cov vyouoy tedeiy, ver. 27] and tra tot 
yéuov nowy. They perform what belongs to the 
law ; they observe only single outward commands of 
the law, one man this, another that. ‘“ Therefore 
they do not observe the law in its spirituality or deep 
inner meaning.” * An utter perversion of the proper 
relation. Without knowing the laws of M they 
observe the essential part of the law, ta dsxasmopata 
fev vouov. Ver. 26, tov vonxov tedovytec, that is, 


oe it according to its defined purpose, ver. 


© (For . 148, fully adopts this distinction of Philippi 
end thinks if Sesentiel to the proper understanding of 6 
who.e passage.—P. 8.) 
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, halite Who shew, Bong Brel is no 

exp g or proving,” but em ising, recom 
mending (see the antithesis in ver. 1). "What an¢ 
how do these prominent Gentiles show ? They show 
or exhibit, the work of the law; that is, the 
work required by the law. Not the law itself (Wolf 
Koppe, &c.); for the Ten Commandments are not 
formally written in their heart, but the essential 
meaning of their requirement, Meyer: “The com 
duct ing to the law.” More properly ex- 
pressed, the conduct intended by it. Luther: Thy 
contents of the law; likewise Seiler and Baur. Ao. 
cording to Meyer and Tholuck, the singular stands 
collectively instead of Egya. ‘As ver. 7” (Tho- 
luck). But ver. 7 rather means that the Epya are 
only good when they proceed from the ‘unity of a 
inopovn koyou ayafor. In the higher aspiration 
of the Gentile there was this analogy to Christian 
faith: that it consisted really in the unity and con- 
sistency of sentiment and life. 

Written in their hearts. The adjective 
yeantoy (supply ov) is stronger than the parti- 
ciple yeypaupuévov. [It implies the idea of perma- 
nency. videutly a contrast to the Mosaic record 
of the law on the tables of stone, See 2 Cor. iii. 7: 
Jer. xxxi. 38. Therefore a higher order of Judaism, 
similar to the New Testament life, 1s exhibited ix ita 
essential features in these chosen Gentiles (see the 
history of the Centurion at Capernaum). [The Greek 
poet Sophocles speaks of ‘‘ the unwritten and indeli- 
ble laws of the gos ” in the hearts of men; and the 
Platonic philosopher Plutarch speaks of “a law 
which is not outwardly written in books, but im- 
planted in the heart of man.”—P. §.] 

Who shew, évdsixyvytas. And how do 
they exhibit or prove this 9 (see chap. ix. 17, 22. 
1. By the doing of the law (Zwingli, Grotius, an 
the majority of recent commentators; De Wette, 
Meyer). 2. By the mark of their better endeavors 
in many ways (in a certain measure, Calvin; but 
better Cocceius, tom. v. p. 46. Yet both are biassed 
by the Augustinian view). 3. By the law of con. 
science. Tholuck (according to Theodoret and Eras- 
mus): ‘‘ Who, indeed, bear the impress of the judg- 
ment of the law in themselves, and in correspond. 
ence therewith their consequent conscience assumes 
in them the office of judge. For where we find 
the exercisw of the judicial power in man, we must 
also presuppose the legislative power.” But this 
view is inconsistent not only with oy in ouypag- 
tupovons (for the extended treatment of this ques- 
tion, see Tholuck, p. 105, and Meyer [p. 98, ed. iv., 
the note]), but also with éydeixvuytas. Here the 
language is concerning proofs of conscientiousness 
becoming outwardly manifest. Numbers 1 and 2 are 
to be united, since the well-doing, according to ver. 
7, is only the perseverance in a noble endeavor (un. 
der the Eee praveniens), which attains its object 
ristianity. 


the belief that they are a law to themselves, in their 
natural spontaneity. De Wette: “cuuuaortipety is 
neither equal to nagrugei (Grotius, Tholuck), nor 
una testari, with reference to the moseiw ca tow vou. 
(Meyer, Fritzsche, &.). But the ov, like con in con. 
testari, refers in part to the relation of the witness te 
him for whom he testifies; and in part, as in ovved. 
dno itself, to the inner relation of the conscious 


iu 


ness,” * But as the ovveidyou is a consciousness 
in map which is both objective and subjective, and 
hence independent of his merely subjective conscious- 
ness, #0 is the cunpagtigeiy an independent witness 
of the right, which, in the case before us, corresponds 
with the witness of man in his deed, It is the Gen- 
tile’s cheering and often even joyous consciousness 
of his right direction ; as, for example, of the Wise 
Men from the East under the guidance of their star. 
And between one another their thoughts 
accusing or also e . [Dr. Lange trans- 
lates: Indem zwischen ihnen d:e Gedankenurtheile 
anklagende oder auch entschuldigende sind. He re- 
fera, with Meyer, wetaty addgiuy to the hea- 
then, not to the thoughts.—P. 8.] Different expo- 
sitions; 1. Their thoughts inwardly accuse each other 
(Luther, Calvin, Tholuck [Alfurd, Hodge] ). There 
are different views on petati: adiqiwy: ata future 
time, dv autoe of judgment (Koppe); post rem 
actam (Vater); between (two portions of time), at 
the same time, meanwhile (KGllner [E. V.]). But 
we must observe, on the contrary, that Paul does 
not speak of the tnner facts of the consciousness, 
since these facta here fall under the conception of 
the historical Eydestu. 2. The accusations and de- 
fences which were conducted between Gentiles and 
Gentiles (Storr, Meyer). Against this interpretation 
Tholuck raises the question: ‘‘ How can tow loyw- 
uow, Wihout a more special indication, refer to any 
other subject than the one whose witness of con- 
science has just been mentioned?” But if the 
petati: adindwy refers to the intercourse between 
Gentiles, then the following must have the meaning: 
since the judgments of their thoughts are through- 
out accusing or excusing; that is, therefore, moral 
judgments, which refer to the origin of an imma- 
nent moral law. The aceusing thoughts come first 
here, because the language refers first of all to the 
nobler Gentiles, whose opinions are related to the 
ordinary popular life as judicial ideals. But also in 
their excusing they often appeal from barbarian legal 
practices to the unwritten law (see Sophocles, An- 
tigone). In short, the whole intercourse between 
the nubler heathen is a kind of moral dialectics, a 
continual moral process of thought. [Paul describes 
the moral process which takes place in the heart of 
man after a good or bad act; the conscience, cuysi- 
dyox, sits in judgment, and pronounces the sentence 
in God’s name according to the law; the draloyronoi 
are the several moral reflections and reasonings which 
appear as witnesses testifying and pleading in this 
court of conscience, and are often conflicting, since 
the sinful inclinations and passions interfere and 
bribe the witnesses ; the object of the xatnyogeir, 
or aztojoytia az, is the moral action which is brought 
before the tribunal of the conscience. The 7 xaé 
indicates that the conscience finds more to accuse 
than to excuse. This judicial process, which takes 
place here in every man’s heart, is a forerunner of 
the great judgment at the end of the world.—P. S.] 
er. 16. In the day. The commentators seem 

here to overlook the obvious, proper meaning, be- 
cause they suppose that the 7ué9a on which God 
will judge the secrets of men, must be referred to 
the day of final judgment. But, in the first place, 


* (Similarly Alford: ‘‘ConvyiRnMING BY ITS TRSTIMONY, 
the ovr signifying the agreement of the witness with the 
deed, as con in contestari, confirmare ; perhaps also the ov» 
may be partly induced by the ovr in cuve referring 
to the reflective in which a man confers, #0 to 
evecak, with himeself.”—P. 8' 
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the connection does not support thia view, and henee 
an artificial connection has been variously construct 
ed (the Gentiles show that on the day, &.). Calvin 
explains éy guiga as tis quégar, unto or unti! the 
day. [Others modify this by making é» to include 
ed, “ until and on that day.”"—P.S.] Tholuck fille 
up the apparent chasin between vers, 15 and 16 by 
supposing that the Apostle probably had in mind e 
transition such as xai torto padora, and this espe 
ctally, with the remark: “ This view has now become 
the general one.” * Others have helped themselves 
by parentheses. ‘So Stuart inclines to unite ver. 
16 with ver. 11; Beza, Grotius, Reiche, &., con- 
nect it with xy»djcortas, ver. 12; + Vatabl, Pa 
reus, and Lachmann, with dixow Oyco0rtas, ver. 18.” 
Meyer also, with Lachmann, parenthesizes vera. 14 
and 15, and not, with Beza, and others, vers, 13-15, 
[ Alford refers ver. 16 to the affirmation concluding 
with ver, 10, and regards vers. 11~15 as a series 
of quasi-parenthetic clauses, ov yag—ocos yag— 
ot yae—otay yay, assigning the reasons for the 
great retribution on the last day. Ewald goes back 
even to ver. 5.—P. 8.] Secondly, tbe declaration 
that ‘‘ God shall judge according to my gospel,” pro- 
nounces sone the reference of nuteg to the day 
of final judgment. Meyer passes over this difficulty 
with the remark of Calvin: Suum appellat rations 
miniatertt, His quotation of 1 Tim. ii. 8 does not 
argue any thing for his interpretation. On the opin 
ion that, according to a number of the Fathers, the 
gospel of Paul must be understood to be the gospel 
of Luke, compare the quotation in Meyer. But the 
Scriptures take cognizance not merely of one day of 
judgment. The day on which God judges the secrets 
of men wp baer to the gospel of Parl, ts the day 
when the Apostle preaches the gospel to them. On 
this day, in this time of decieion, it becomes mani- 
fest that there are Gentiles who are a law to them- 
selves ; that there is another opposition than that of 
external Judaism and paganism ; that there are Gen- 
tiles who must be counted for the circumcision, and 
Jews whose circumcision must be counted for un- 
circumcision (see vers, 26 and 27). It is a thought 
whose root is found already in the Old Testament, 
that the time of the appearance of Christ and of the 
preaching of the gospel is a time of judgment. See 
Joel iii. 6, 7, and in other places; Malachi iii. 2 ff. 
In John iii. 19, even the appearance of Christ is 
relatively called the judgment. John v. 25: “The 
hour is coming, and now is.” The time of perfect 
faith is denoted a day (John xvi. 28, 26). Also, in 
Rom. xiii., ver. 12 connected with ver. 18, the ‘an. 
guage cannot relate exclusively to the day of final 
judgment, The same applies to zéga in 1 Cor. iii. 
18. Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 2, quéga awrngias. The 
Apostle mentions this day without the article, with. 
out a solemn addition. He marks the day as the 
day when God shall judge the secrets of men. He 
uses the same word xgvzra as in ver. 29, 6 ty te 
xovzto  Jovdaios. e says men—not merely the 
Gentiles—because the gospel, according to chaps, 
ix.—xi., manifests God’s judgment not only on the 
Gentiles, but also on the Jews; and this ia a judg. 
ment pronounced on their internal good conduct or 
misconduct toward the internal nature and spirit of 


* (Wordsworth also adopts this connection with ver. 1 
and qu:tes from Bishop Pearson (Art. VII. on the Creed); 
*¢ Conscience is a witness bound over to give testimony for 
or rial? us at some judgment after this life to pass upos 
us. — . ° 

t (So do the editions of Griesbach and Knapry and the 
E. V., who parenthesise vers. 13, 14, 15.—P. & 
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the law. In this relation the gospel of the Apostle 
wus the real medium and measure of the judgment 
see 1 Cor. i. 18); and Jesus Christ was the real 
udicial authority. See John iii, 16; Acte xvij. 80, 
81; 1 Cor. iv. 5, and other places.—On the day of 
the promulgation of the gospel the better Gentiles 
manifested their ordination to salvation, just as the 
majority of the Jews made manifest their hardness 
of heart, 

[According to my gospel. The ov is to 
be either understood, ratione ministerié (Calvin, 
Meyer), or better, the gospel of free grace for the 
unctrcumcision, which was especially committed to 
Paul, as the gospel for the circumcision was to 
Peter, Gal. ii. 7. The same expression occurs Rom, 
xvi, 25, 26.—Through Jesus Obrist, as the ap- 
pointed Judge of the world; Acts xvii. 30, 81; 
1 Cor. iv. 5; 2 Cor. v. 10; Matt. xxv. 31; John v, 
27, &c. While xata 10 evayytdov nou favors Dr. 
Lange’s interpretation of éy yyéoa, the dia "Iya. 
Xe. seems to refer rather to the judgment ; 
yet Christ bas His hand in all the preparatory judg- 
ments of the history of the Church.—P. 8.] 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The common characteristic in the condem- 
nable condition of the Gentiles and Jews is their 
religious and moral self-contradiction. In this self- 
contradiction Paul (chap. i. 21) discovers the be- 
ginning of the offence of the Gentiles, whom he 
represents as inexcusable (avazodoy7jrow). The 
same self-contradiction is consummated, on one side, 
im the man who approves sin against better knowl- 
edge and conscience (chap. i. 32,), and, on the other 
side, in the man who condemns the sinner, and yet 
ia guilty of weighty offences himself (chap. ii. 1). 
Therefore the expression inexcusable (avazodéyn- 
tos) is also repeated here, The judgment of God is 
ever also a self-judgment of man. See Matt. xii. 
$7; xviii. 28; xxv. 26, 27. In the one who judges, 
the self-contradiction is completed as falsehood of the 
inner life in the very strongest degree. The sincere 
man, on the other hand (we can by no means speak 
of sincerity as absolute, but yet as gradually pre- 
dominating), by looking into his own heart and life, 
arrives at that waxgodvuia, in relation to human 
sin and misery, which is akin to compassion, and 
pointa not to the judgment of condemnation, but to 
the saving judgment of the gospel. 

2. The condemnatory judgment provounced by 
the sinner on the sinner does not only condemn him 
in form, but transposes him also actually to a con- 
dition similar to condemnation. Fanaticism is never 
more unhappy than when it would compel, by meas- 
ures of deceit and violence, those who think differ- 
ently to adopt its pretended forms of happiness 
(James ii. 13), 

8. The one who judges, says Paul (vers. 38, 4), 
has always a false idea of God. He either regards 
himself as the favorite of a partial God, on account 
of His conformity to theocratical, ecclesiastical, or 
legal forms, or he is inwardly vicious and wicked, 
and despises the real manifestations of God (see Ps. 
. 16-21). An atheistic element is common to both 


4. The long-suffering of God, or the forbearance 
of God’s justice toward the sinner, stands in recipro- 
eal action with the wratk of God. Both denote the 
polar antagonism in the »ovenment of absolute jus- 
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tice, which ig no rule of abstract law, but has a liv 
ing, pedagogic form corresponding to the relation 0. 
the Divine personality to the human personality 
See my Positive Dogmatics, p. 119. God’s forbeap 
ance and clemency, no less than His wrathful judg 
ment, looks to the working of repentance. 

5. The unbeliever and hardened one, by his own 
deeds, transforms the works of God’s forbearance 
and goodness into the preliminary conditions of His 
wrathful judgment, and accumulates for himself, out 
of the riches of God which he has ¢ tperienced, a 
store of destruction. 

6. The day of the rejected gospel is to man a 
day of inward judgment, as is proved by the de. 
struction of Jerusalem. See the Ezeg. Notes on 
ver. 5. But all judgments are prophecies and pre- 
ludes of the last day of wrath. It is a narrow view, 
to suppose that the conception of historical perioda 
excludes epochs, or that single epochs exclude the 
final catastrophe. This may also be applied to the 
idea of judgments. Just because the world’s history 
is the world’s judgment, the former pursues its course 
toward the latter. 

7. The embarrassments of commentators on the 
sense of vers. 6-10 give evidence of timid and nar- 
row views on the doctrine of rust The 
passage gains its true light from the biblical doc- 
trine that there is a gratia praveniens over the Gen- 
tile world, which even Augustine did not yet wholly 
ignore, but which, through his influence, was lost 
sight of in the orthodox theology of the Middle 
Ages, and, indeed, of more recent times, The seek- 
ers who are portrayed in vers. 7 and 10 will never 
think seriously of relying upon their works before 
God, because they are in a gravitation toward the 
Eternal, which will find rest only when they see God 
in Christ, either in this or the other world. But the 
opposite class—whose principle of life is party spirit, 
and reliance upon temporal association—will ever 
place their confidence in their own achievements, 
even when they vigorously reject the doctrine of the 
meritoriousness of good works. For, besides the 
righteousness of works ( Werkgerechtigkeit), there is 
also a righteousness of doctrine, of orthodoxy (Zehr- 
gerechtigkett), a righteousness of the letter (Buch- 
stabenge echtigkeit), a righteousness of negation and 
protest (Negationsgerechtigkett), which have, in com- 
mon with the righteousness of works, the funda- 
mental characteristic of party righteousness (Partei- 
gerechtigkett), and may be the more dangerous forms 
as they are the more subtle. On the salvation of the 
heathen, comp. Tholuck, Comm., pp. 92 ff.—The 
doctrine of justification cannot conflict with the doc- 
trine of God’s righteousness, by virtue of which He 
will reward every man according to his works. 

8. Glory and honor and immortality-—precious 
pearls; eternal life—the goodly pearl. See Matt. 
xiii. 45, 46. 

9. It is the character of all party spirit to be a 
rebel upwardly against the royal right of truth, and, 
on the other hand, a slave downwardly to the tyran 
nical and terrifying spirit of party. 

10. Because God, as the Righteous One, looks at 
the substance of personal life, He does not regard 
the person according toits external and civil concep- 
tion, nor according to its external appearance and 
estimate. 

11. In ver. 12, different degrees of punishment 
are evidently indicated. See the Hzeg. Notes. 

12. On dixasoty, comp. the ecg, Notes or 
ver. 18 [also i. 17, and iii. 21-831] Likewise the 
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Bible- Work on James ii. 20 f& Since dsxasovy, even 
according to the idea of making just, can only mean 
to declare just, because the question is always con- 
cerning justification in some legal tribunal, the sup- 
pused exceptions where dixacovy in the Scriptures 
is made to signify to make hg should be investi- 
gated anew. ‘The passage, liii, 2, can really not 
Otherwise be explained, than that He will, by virtue 
of his knowledge as the righteous servant of God, 
declare many just; and this because He shall] bear 
their iniquities. The passage in Daniel, chap. xii. 8, 
must by all means be explained thus: That the sub- 
ject is the judgment of the world, in which, accord- 

g to the biblical representation, the righteous 
shall take part (1 Cor. vi. 2); and even if *P°%¥%O 
refers to this life, it no more means one who makes 
just, than ©°5°2W2 means one who makes wise. 
The reading, dexcuwhytw, Rev. xxii. 11, cannot be 
sustained against the more strongly credited render- 
ing, dixasooty7y mxovncatw. See more on this sub- 
ject ad chap. iii. 26. 

18. On the occurrence of a fulfilment of the law 
among the Gentiles, see Tholuck, pp. 101, 102. The 
author, following the older theologians, very justly 
opposes Fiacianism [i. ¢., that sin is a substance, a 
revival of the old Manichean heresy, by Flacius 
Iilyricus, the editor of the Magdeburg Centuries, 
and a Lutheran controversialist of the 16th century. 
—P. S.J]. To speak of virtues of the heathen, is 
liable to misunderstanding, unless we mean thereby 
a search after the Infinite. As heathen virtues, they 
can only be virtues of progress toward poverty in 
spirit (Matt. v. 8), under the guidance of the gratia 
presveniens, or fundamental forms of the develop- 
ment of a desire after salvation. The attempt, in 


Rothe’s Ethtk, part ii. p. 398 [1st ed.], to explain | Pa 


this class of virtues, is not very clear. 


14. The three objective forms of seeking higher 
attainments in the Genttle world are: The state, as 
the expression of the search after righteousness in 
the conscience, or in the will; philosophy, us the 
expression of the search for an intelligent compre- 
hension of the truth; and art, as the expression of 
the search for ideal contemplation, and the represen. 
tation of life by means of the sentiments, 

15. The three subjective forms of search for 
higher attainments in the Gentile world are: 1. 
Works of magnantmity. 2. The conscience, espe- 
cially the cheerful impulses of the moral conscious- 
ness. ‘‘ When they saw the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.” 8. An intercourse of m_-ral 
judgme .ts, of either an excusing or accusing charac- 
ter. [Bishop Sanderson, as quoted by Wordsworth : 
Paul teaches here (ver. 15) that every man, however 
unholy, bas a conscience, though depraved; and 
that, at the fall of man, conscience itself was not 
lost, but its rectitude and integrity were impaired ; 
and that, when we are born again in baptism, we do 
not receive the infusion of another conscience, but 
our conscience, which was before unclean, is washed 
by the blood of Christ, and is cleansed by faith, and 
is enlightened by the Holy Spirit, in order that it 
may please God.—P. §. 

16. On the day of the crisis which the gospel 
brings to pass, it will appear that many Gentiles are 
really Jews, and that many Jews are really Gentiles. 
Likewise, many Christians of the Middle Ages were 
essentially believers of evangelical truth, while many 
so-called evangelical persons whose righteousness 
sonsists of works. and others whose righteousness 


consists of doctrines, and still others whose 
eousness consiste of their Protestantism, are, 

all, only Roman Catholics at heart. Ideal dynamica. 
antitheses, which the day of the Lord will bring te 
light, predominate over the historical antitheses, 
which possess very great significance. On the dag 
mentioned here, see the Hzxeg. Notes. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God’s impartial righteousness is shown: 1. He 
does not give preference to the Jews, although they 
possess the law; 2. He is not prejudiced against the 
Gentiles, although they are without the law; but, 8. 
of one, just as of the other, He asks whether they 
have done good or evil (vers. 1-16).—Because oth- 
ers are black, we do not become white (ver. 1).— 
Judging our neighbor is the worst depravity, be- 
cause: 1. We are blind toward ourselves; %. we 
are unjust toward our fellow-men (ver. 1).—By our 
judgment of others we fall under the judgment of 
God pronounced on ourselves (ver. 8).—What does 
the celebration of a day of fasting and prayer re- 
quire us to do? 1. Not to despise the riches of 
God’s goodness, patience, and forbearance; but 
rather, 2. to remember that His guoduess should 
lead us to repentance (ver. 4).—God’s goodness re- 

ed as the pure source of repentance (ver. 4).— 

ure not up unto thyself wrath against the day 
of wrath (ver. 5).— Dies ira, dies illa, solvet sacla in 
favilla (vers, 5, 6).—What will God give to every 
man according to his works? 1. To some, glory 
and honor and immortality, together with precious 
peace ; 2. to others, indignation and wrath, tribula- 
tion and anguish (vers, 6-11).—W hat it is to continue 
iently in well-dving for eternal lite (ver. '7).—God’s 
indignation! 1. Not unmerited, but deserved; 2. not 
temporary, but eternal (ver. 8).—God’s wrath: holy 
displeasure, not unholy anger.—No one is without 
law. For, 1. God has given His law to the Jews by 
Moses; 2. he has written the substance of it upon 
the hearts of the Gentiles (vers. 12-16)—The uni- 
versal revelation of God in the conscience (vers. 14, 
15).—The conscience, and human thoughts in their 
relation to each other. This relation is such, that, 
1. The witness of the former testifies of the work 
of the law; 2. the latter, in the presence of such 
witness, accuse or excuse one another (vers. 14, 15) 
— Impossibility of preaching the gospel among the 
heathen, if they were deprived of conscience.—The 
revelation of God in the conscience, on the one 
hand, not to be despised ; and, on the other, not to 
be overvalued.—Cunscience regarded as the connect. 
ing link for every missionary sermon among the 
heathen. 

LutHEeR: * The little word ‘“‘law” must not be 
understood here after a human fashion, that it teach. 
es which works are to be done, and which are to be 
left undone; as is the case with the laws of men, 
which can be obeyed by works, without the feeling 
of the beart. God judges according to the intent 
of the heart, and will not be satisfied by words; but 
all the more punishes as hypocrisy and lying those 
works which are done without the feeling of the 
heart. Therefore Paul says that nobody is a doer 
of the law by the works of the law (ver. 15). 


* Long-suffering is a virtue which is slow to become 
wrathful and to punish wrong. Patience is that which 
enavoed janis or caja Gcedanes Us teed rec! 

ustly or up 5 
rocal lt ry ade friendly nature (ver. 4). . 
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Sranxe: The ungodly are as the swine, which 
do not look at the tree whose acorns they gather up. 
Thus, with all their enjoyment of temporal mercies, 
they do not look up to God, who gives them richly 
to enjoy every good thing (Hosea ii. 7; Isa. i. 3; 
Jei. v. 24); for by every morsel of bread He seeks 
their improvement (ver. 4).—He who does not grow 
better, will grow worse by Divine goodness (ver. 5). 
-—As the labor, so the reward; and each one must 
reap what he has sown (ver. 6).—The pious will gain 
in perfection in the kingdom of glory that which 
they had sought in the kingdoin of grace (ver. 10).— 
Hepinger: To censure others, is the same as to con- 
demn vune’s self. He who therefore loves to judge, 
pronounces sentence upon himsclf (ver. 1).—Blind- 
ness! Delay produces deception. Security follows 
Divine forbearance. Take care! The longer the 
etorm gathers, the greater its devastation. The one 
who has received the long loan, has not therefore 
received it as a gift (ver. 4).—Every sin will receive 
its due reward. Who will trifle with it? (ver. 8.)}— 
A greater measure of knowledge brings only greater 
condemnation, and no excuse. This much a Gentile 
knows of the will of God, that he may be condemned 
to death justly; much more may the Christian be 
juetly condemned who can and should know per- 
ectly the will of God in the law (ver. 14).—Nova 
Bibl. Tub.: The sinner can persuade himself, and 
by many kinds of nfisconception stupefy himself, so 
as to believe that his sins will go unpunished. Ah, 
how common is this deception! (ver. 8.)}—Eternal 
life is a jewel for which we should strive, a crown 
for which we should fight, a gift which we should 
accept, hold, and keep until the end. He who per- 
geveres, will be saved. The question at the judg- 
ment-day will not be one of words, but of deeds 
(ver. 7).—No one is without law! If it is not writ- 
ten in stone, it is nevertheless engraved upon the 
heart. Every one knows by nature what js just and 
what is unjust, what is good and what is evil (ver. 
4).—Cramer: God must be truly in earnest for 
buman salvation, which He seeks by prosperity and 
adversity. When words cannot avail, He punishes, 
and waits with great forbearance and patience until 
the sinner is converted (ver. 4).—The law of nature 
is a source of the written law of God, embraced in 
the two rules: Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them; and what you 
would not have them do unto you, do not unto them 
{ver. 14).—No one can sin so that his sins shall re- 
main concealed ; for, if they are not revealed before, 
they will be brought to light at the last day (ver. 
16).— Wertemb. Bibl.: Works are witnesses of faith. 
We must therefore do good works, not in order to 
be saved, but in order that with them we may testify 
of our faith, and by faith may inherit eternal life 
(ver. 7).—Lanax: Abandon all the excuses of age, 
or condition, or other personal circumstances, that 
you, with your want of honest Christianity, bring 
forward; for you can derive no advan from them 
Yefore God's judgment-seat (ver. 11)..—The law of 
mature must be of advantage, atid be written 
very deeply on the hearts of all men, since its wilful 
transgression brings upon men so great guilt, and 
punishment or condemnation (ver. 12). 

BeneeLt: As long as man does not feel the 
jadgment of God, he is apt to despise His good- 
ness, Matt. xxviii. 18. Mark here the antithesis of 
the richnesa of Divine goodness despised, and the 
eecumulated treasure of wrath. 

O.v Geriacno: The goodness of God is mani- 
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fested in the exhibition of blessings; His patience 
in bearing with the sinner; and Hie long-sufferin 
in withholding from punishment (ver. 4).—Christian. 
ity is not something lately discovered among men; 
but its Founder, the Son of God Himeelf, is the 
King and Judge not only of Christians, but likewise 
of Jews and Gentiles, whom He, in His preparatory 
households of grace—the former in His Father's 
house, the latter by an awakened longing for th. 
same—is seeking to train up for His kingdom, though 
now they are far distant from home (ver. 16).—- 
Lisco: Merely external honesty is also punishable 
(ver. 1).—Glory, splendor, instead of lowness, honor 
instead of contempt, and émmortality instead of the 
mortal condition (1 Cor. xv. 58, 54), are the reward 
of patience, of the continuous striving for eterna 
life ny spite of all impediments and difficulties 
(ver. 

Hrvusner: God’s judgment is righteous: 1. Ob- 
jectively : in accordance with sacred laws; not arbi- 
trarily or capriciously, without regard to the person - 
2. subjectively: according to the true character ot 
the man, taking each one for his internal and exter. 
nal worth (ver. 2).—The dealing of God toward sin- 
ful men is simply this: He first tries each with good. 
ness, before He pronounces punishment; it is our 
salvation to acknowledge this goodness, but it is our 
ruin to despise it (ver. 4).—The hardened heart is 
accusahle ; ita operation is not that of nature, but 
of its own degeneration. How is it first hardened? 
1. By frivolity; 2. by obstinacy and pride; 8. by 
actual, continued sinning (ver. 5).—The righteous 
impartiality of God. God does not judge: 1. By 
outward advantages, form, birth, pedigree, power, 
respect, wealth; nor, 2. by gifts of mind, acqui- 
sitions, skill; nor, 3. by external performances as 
such, by merely external works, external piety ;— 
but by the whole inward sense, by the simplicity 
and clearness of the heart; by faith and fidelity. 
He has regard to what is given to each man (ver. 
11). 

ne Prricopr (vers. 1-11) for 10th Sunday after 
Trinity (Memorial of the destruction of Jerusalem), 
instead of 1 Cor. xii. 1-11: The impenitent sinner 
has no excuse before God.: 1. Proof; 2. applica- 
tion.—Man before the Divine judgment: He must, 
1, Acknowledge himself guilty; 2. regard God’s 
judgment righteous and inevitable; 8. take refuge 
3 ness, and listen to ita call to repent- 
ance; 4. fear the future; 5. listen to revelation.— 
We should see ourselves reflected in the example of 
the impenitent Jews. 

DasreL SupeRvViLLE: The soverei 
God (ver. 11).—Menxken : The unive 
men before God’s judgment. 

Spenser: The whole law was written on the heart 
of the first man, for his soul was an image of God's 
perfect holiness and righteousness. But after this 
complete law had been erased from the heart, there 
remained, so to speak, only some of the larger let. 
ters, some portion of the knowledge of the manifest 
evil and good (ver. 15).—Conscience is nothing else 
than a voice of God (ver. 15).—Roos: Conscience 
is the consciousness or the judicial ceclarations of 
the law (ver. 15). 

BrssER: From man’s knowledge of God’s law 
written on his heart, there arises conscience, which 
lestifier to him, as Luther excellently describes, the 
power with which conscience presses its judicial wit. 
ness upon man (ver. 15).—To the question, “‘ What 
disease is killing you?” the poet Euripides makes ¢ 


equity of 
equality of 
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matricide answer: “Conscience; for I am conscious 
that I have done evil” (ver. 15). 

J. P. Lanaz: The judgment of men in the judg- 
ment of God.—The sources of judgment (vers, 4, b). 
—HFow the sinner changes the treasures of God’s 
goodness into treasures of wrath_—The great judg- 
ment-days in the world’s history, especially the de- 
struction of Jerusalem.— Justification and God’s 
righteousness: 1. Apparent contradiction; 2. per- 
fect unity.—Two kinds of men perceptible: 1. In two 
purposes; 2. two kinds of seeking; 3. two results 
(vers. 7-10).—God does not regard the person be- 
vause He looks at it: 1. He does not regard it 
in a worldly sense; 2. He regards it according to 
its spiritual significance.—Tbe gospel reveals the 
thoughts of the heart: 1. Asa savur of death unto 
death ; and 2. as a savor of life unto life.—But this 
does not apply to every form of Christianity. _ 

[Borgitr: On the day of judgment as the time 
when God’s character and dealings shall be dis- 
played, ver. 5.—It will be a day when His righteous- 
ness shall be universally manifested and magnified ; 
when all His attributes shall be glorified; His won- 
derful clemency sweetly displayed; His exact justice 
terribly demonstrated ; His perfect wisdom clearly 
unfolded ; all the knotty plans of Providence wisely 
resolved ; all the mysterious depths of His counsels 
fully discovered ; and His injured honor and glory 
clearly repaired, to the joyful satisfaction of all good 
men, and to the dreadful consternation and confusion 
of the wicked and impenitent world.—On ver. 16: 
Here, 1. A doctrine is boldly asserted—a coming 
day of judgment; and 2. its proof and confirmation 
—“ according to my gospel.” 

[M. Henry (condensed) on the whole passage, 
vera. 1-16: The Apostle, 1. Arraigns the Jews tor 
their censoriousness and self-conceit; 2. asserts the 
invariable justice of the Divine government; 3. 
draws up a charge against the Jews; 4. describes 
the measures by which God proceeds in His judg- 
ment; and 5. proves the equity of all His deal- 
ings with men when He comes to judge them. 

[Macknieut: Paul distinguishes between merito- 
rious and gratuitous justification ; the former being 
that which is unattainable by works of the law, the 
latter that which is attainable, as James saya, not by 
faith only, but by works also.—Ver. 15: That there 
is a natural revelation made to the heathen, is proved 
by Paul by three arguments: 1. By many virtuous 
acts performed by the heathen; 2. by the natural 
operation of their consviences; 8. by their reason- 
ings with one another, by which they excused or 
accused one another. 

[Jortin: These auppositions agree both with 
Scripture and reason: 1. All men can do all that 
God requires of them; 2. all who do the best they 
can, derive help from God as far as is needful; 
8. they all have Christ as their Redeemer, though 
He was never revealed to them.— Who knows wheth- 
er the lot of the savage be not better than that of 
the philosopher, and the lot of the slave than that 
of the king? But this much we know, that every 
one ought to be contented with that state in which 
his wise and good Creator has placed him, and to 
ecaclude that it will be the best for him if he makes 
the best use of it. Upon this supposition the Divine 
impartiality stands fully justified. 

[Timotnay Dwiaut: 1. Our eternal life is in itself 
an immense good; 2. eternal happiness consists in 
eternal disinterestedness and its consequences, (See 
sermon on Consistency of Benevolence with seeking 
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Salvation, in which Lord Shaftesbury’s celebrated 
theory, that disinterestedness is virtue, and the only 
virtue, is controverted.) 

[Joun Foster: To the present hour in each life 
the series of the Divine goodness may be counted by 
the succession of a man’s sins. Not one sin, small 
or great, but immediately close by it were acts anc 
proofs of this goodness. If this had been realized 
to thought, what a striking and awful admonition! 
Every sin a testimony, a representative of good; and 
the wonder is that the goodness goes on ! 

Peay Parag. Bible (London): The question is 
not (vers. 14, 15) whether any of the Gentiles have 
actually attained to eternal life without a Divine 
revelation, but whether they had the law of nature 
or conscience. They had this; and by it they shall 
be judged.—Tays.or: Note Paul’s wisdom in appeal- 
ing to Jew and Gentile: 1. If the Jew could be 
convinced that a right-minded Gentile might be 
blessed with eternal salvation, why should he not 
now be pardoned, and taken into the visible Church ? 
2. the Gentile, made despondent by the representa 
tions of his guilt in the last chapter, here finds him- 
self placed with the Jews, and entitled to hope in 
God’s mercy. 

{Hopce: The principles on which the Apostle 
assures us all men are to be judged, are, 1. He who 
condemns in others what be does himself, tpso facto 
condemns himself; 2. God’s judgments are accord- 
ing to the real character of men; 3. the goodness 
of God, being designed to lead us to repentance, is 
no proof that He will not punish sin; 4. God will 
judge strictly according to works, not profession ; 
5. men shall be judged strictly according to their 
knowledge of duty.—Further Remarks by Honex 
(condensed): 1. The deceitfulness of the heart strik- 
ingly exhibited in the different judgments they paas 
on themselves and others; 2. ask yourself, “ How 
does the goodness of God affect me?” 38. genuine 
repentance produced by discoveries of God’s mercy, 
legal repentance by fear of His justice; 4. any 
doctrine that tends to produce security in sin, must 
be false; 5. how vain the hopes of blessedness 
founded on God’s partiality, or forgetfulness of sin ; 
6. to escape our guilt, we must seek the Saviour’s 
righteousness ; 7. He who died for the sins of men, 
will sit in judgment on sinners. 

[Ver. 16. Barngs: On the propriety of a day 
of judgment, when all the thoughts of the beart will 
be revealed: 1. It is only by revealing these that 
the character is really determined, and impartial 
judgment administered ; 2. they are not judged or 
rewarded in this life; 3. men of pure motives and 
pure hearts are often basely caluminated, and over- 
whelmed with ignominy; while men of base motives 
are often exalted in public opinion. It is proper 
that the secret principles of each should be re. 
vealed.—J. F. H.] 

[Ver. 7. By patient continuance in well-doing. 
Barrow: No virtue is acquired in an instant, but 
by degrees, step by step; from the seeds of right 
instruction and good resolution it springs up, and 
goes forward by a continual pro and customary 
practice. ’Tis a child of patience, a fruit of perse- 
verance, and, consequently, a work of time; for 
enduring implies a good space of time.—Ver. 9. 
Apa: Every sin, when newly committed, amazes 
and terrifies the soul, though the sense of it oop 
wears off. How shall we bear the anguish of all 
our sins together, when conscience, which forges 
and extenuates none, brings them to our remem 
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brance ?—Ver. 14. A law unto themselves. Bisnop 
Prarson : Every particular person has a particular 
remembrance im himself, as a sufficient testimony of 
his Creator, Lord, and Judge. That mao which 
must peremptorily denieth God’s existence, is the 
poppe argument to himself that there is a God. 

t Caligula profess himself an atheist, and, with 
that profession, hide his head or run under his bed, 
and when the thunder strikes his ears, and lightning 
flashes in his eyes, those terrible works of nature 
put him in mind of the power, and his own guilt, 
of the justice of God; whom, while in his wilful 
opinion he weakly denies, in his involuntary action 
he strongly asserteth. So that a Deity will either be 
granted or extorted, and, where it is not acknowl- 


Fourrn Secrion.— The 


tn administering the law with ge 
ery—an occasion for the blasphemy of 


———ee ee ee ow oe 


it will be manifested.— Vers. 5 and 16 
Bisnop J. Taytor: There are two great days ia 
whicb the fate of all the world is transacted. This 
life is man’s day, in which man does what he pl 
and God holds His peace. But then God shall have 
His day too, in which He shall speak, and no man 
shall answer. If we do the work of God in ou 
own day, we shall receive an infinite mercy in the 
day of the Lord—Ver. 16. \/y gospel. The gos « 
pel: 1. A voice of love (vox amorts); 2. a voice - 
of challenge (vox contesta.ionis); 3. a voice of cer 
tuinty (voz certitudinis); 4. a voice of persuasios 
and invitation (voz invifaticnis); 5. a voice of de 
cision and judgment (voz judicit).—P. 8.] 


aggravated corruption of the Jew in his falee zeal for the law Sabet jan iece to the 
eiphe ate of the Gentile in his idolatrous worship of symbols). 

the Jews ide, and tn corrupting it by false application and tr 

"gs name 


The fanatical and wicked method 
among the Gentiles, 


Cuap. IL 17-24. 


17 thou art called 


Behold,’ [But i foamed denominated, ézovopaty] a Jew, 
and restest in [upon] the law,’ and makest thy boast of God [boastest in God], 
18 And knowest his wi 


, and approvest the things that are more excellent [provest, 
19 or, discernest the things that differ],* being instructed out of the law; And art 
confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light of them which 


20 


[those who] are in darkness, An instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes, 


which hast [having] the form [the representation, model, pattern, z77 pogqecw) 


21 


22 man sho 


of knowledge and of the truth in the law. [,—] 
then, ea teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest a 
d not steal, dost thou steal? Thou that sayest a man should not 


Thou therefore which [Thou, 


commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? thou that abborrest idols, dost 


23 


thou commit sacrilege [literaly, robbery of temples] ? * 


Thou that makest thy boast 


of [in] the law, through breaking the law dishonourest thou God? [through 


24 


the transgression of the law thou dishonourest God.]° 


“For the name 


of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you,” as it is written 


[ tsa. li. 5; Exek. xxxvi. 20]. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 17.—{Instead of the tezt. rec., i8 ¢, behol 
D®*. K., Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Bloomfield, 
$84 is either a mistake, ora cha 


which ary sufficiently sustained, read ¢i pl Nar tf, with x. A. B. 
for the purpose of avoiding the anacoluthon, which, however, is more apparent than 


and nearly all the recent commentators. The reading 


real. The apodosis must be sup apie! Aga thou not act accordingly, or, how great is thy responsibility), or it may be 
ing the 


found in ver. 21, by simply omi which is often 
who vers. 17-28 as the protasis, and 1, 22 as the a 


2 Ver, 17.—[€ravaratyn véue, without the article, &. A. B, Di. 
before Wee ns pa it here clearly applies to the written law of Moses as representing the whele Mosaic system 
pehley and religious polity of the Jews. w»éuog has heré as in ver. 14 the force of a proper name. Alford: ‘‘ The article is 


apa a rote 


The later MSS. and the tex. ree. insert ry 
the 


the thread of the sentence. 80 Meyer, 


tted, because ‘the law’ is not here distribuied—it is not the law itseif in its entirety which is meant, but the fact 


having or of knowing the law:—the strict way of 
condensed 
3 Ver. 18. 
Tholack, Fri e, Reiche, Rfickert, Phili 
Du pritfst das Unterschiedene. Tyndale: 
or ewil. Robert Young, too literally: Dost a 


translates: Du te ae das Vorziigliche. 

phrase occurs, Phil. 1. 

and hence the connection must decide. 
as the result of examination and 


Wordsworth: Thou discernest the things that are more excellent, 
10, where the E. V. renders it in the same way. 


ing it would perhaps be, ‘in the fact of possessing a law,’ whi 
to our lees accurate English, would be in one word, in the law: vis., ‘which thou possessest.’ ’—P, 8.) 
On the different da ag! ra ar of Soxnepmadcers ra S:addpovra, see the Excg. Notes. Lan 

i, Alford) translates: Du beurthetlest die widerstreitenden Dinge. 
ast experience of good and bad. Conybeare aid Howson: Gives! judgment 
upon , . ove the distinctions. 
Jamea, Rhe!ms, and Am. Bible Union agree substantially with the Latin Vulg.: Probas utiliora. 


(with 
oluck : 


But the versions of Cranmer, Geneva, 
So also Meyer, who 
© same 
Grammautically, both interpretations are correc 


et a means first to examine, ‘o try. (o prove (1 Cor. iii. 13; 1 Peter i. 7); an 
» to discern, to distinguish, and to aprrove (| 


or. xvi. $; Rom. xiv. 22). é&a 


then, 
ja: (1.) To differ; (2.) to differ to advantage, to excel. Hence ra vra: (1.) The difference between right and 
rrong, good Ju ved ra) the excellent things, wilia.—P. 8.] Scapdpovra : (1.) i g 
¢ Ver. 22.—-{ 


er 
refers (with Chrysost 
wseril 
ia t deny. This view is sup 

w could no : 
a t “where it occurs, is uniformly transla 


pag omg al Tholuck, and others) iepoovAeis to the rob 

in the eyes of the Jew; and hence others refer it to the temple of G 
23. re ee en ee 

by the following ue 

transgression in the .—P. 8.1 


translates: Thou who abhorrest idols, dost thou rob thetr ‘emples#? To maintain the contrast, he 


of idol temples fetes) ; but this w:s ne 
in Jerusalem. Eaeg. Notes.—V. 8.) 

» resulting from the preceding questions which 
wzapéBacee, in the six other passages of th 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


The connection with the foregoing is explained 
by Tholuck [p. 110] thus: ‘“‘The Jew was already 
humbled by the proof that the Gentile was also in 
possession of the :an. But it is further charged 
upon him that his possession of the law has become 
a dishonor to Him who gave it to him.” We have 
seen already that the connection consists in a sharp 
antithesis: a Gentile who is a Jew at heart; a Jew 
who, according to the spirit of the law, is the most 
wanton Gentile. ([Estius justly calls the following 
apostrophe, ‘‘ oratto splendida ac vehemens,” | 

Ver. 17. But if thou art named aJew. There 
seems to be an anacoluthon in the following verses, 
which it was probably intended to remove by the 
reading idé. oluck: ‘‘ The apodosis appears to 
be wanting to the protasis, vers. 17-20.” But we 
may explain without an anacoluthon (Meyer): ‘“ But 
if thou art called a Jew, &. ... thou therefore 
(ov, ver. 21, in consequence of what has been said, 
who teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” 
We would find an easier solution, if we could read 
the verbs ézrovonaty and ézavarain as conjunctives 
for the formation of 8 hypothetical protasis ; the fol- 
lowing indicatives would then constitute the apo- 
dosis. But the dy is wanting to the «i. [See Textual 
Note *.|—Named. Jew was the designation of the 
Hebrew according to his religion; therefore the 
theocratic name of honor, which is also contained in 
the etymology of the word itself.* "Ezovopaty 
is translated cognominaris by the Vulgate and Ben- 

oF Nehedonii te éx—ovonaty, thou hast a title 
tn addition to (éi) that which other men 
P.8.} But the compound verb is also used in the 
sense of the simple évouacew, and the name ’Jov- 
daiog Was not a surname, although it might become a 
surname for the false Jew. Tholuck [| Meyer, Phi- 
lippi, Hodge; comp. LXX. Gen. iv. 17, 25, 26, and the 
classical quotations of Meyer in loc.—P. S.].—And 
restest. Intimation of Jewish pride. Strictly: 
Thou liest on it for rest. Thus the Jew abused his 
privilege ; Ps. cxlvii. 19, 20.—Israel perverted into 
a false trust ita ideal destination for the nationa, ac- 
cording to Isa. xlii. 6, 7, and other passages; and it 
so caricatured the single elements (which are desig- 
nated in the following verses) of this destination, that 
the most glaring moral contradiction took place in 
its character.—Thou makest thy boast + in God, 
as thy [exclusive] guardian God; Isa. xlv. 25; Jer. 
xxxi. 88. [To boast or glory in God, or in Christ 
(Gal. vi. 14), is right, if it proceeds from a sense of 
our weakness and unworthiness, and a corresponding 
sense of the goodness of God, as our sure refuge and 
strength ; but it is wrong if it arises from religious 
bigotry and conceit, which would monopolize the 
favor of God to the exclusion of others. Calvin: 


* (PTT is the verbal noun from the future hophal of 
7°39, to pratse, and means praised, sc. Jah, God (Gotilod) ; 
seo Ftirst, Dict., sub i", vol. i. 491; Gen. xxix. 85 (where 


Leah, after the birth of Judah, says: ‘‘ Now will I praise 
the Lord: therefore she called his name Judah”); xlix. 
8; Bev. ii. 9. To be a Jew in this proper sense was to be- 
to the covenant people of God selected for His praise. 
Kavyacas (aleo in | Cor. iv. 7), like caraxavyaéou, Rom. 
ci. dvvacas (for Svvp), Matt. v. bbevagan Luke xvi. 
26, is the original uncontracted form for xcavy¢. in use with 
the poets and later prose-writers, see Winer, Gram., p. 73, 
%th ed. The dv signifies the sphere in which the boasting 
moves, or the object of boasting, as xaipew év.—P. 8.1 


“ Hac igitur non cordis gloriatio, sed lingue jactan 
tia futt.” The false Jewish boasting in God amount 
ed to a boasting im the flesh, against which we are 
warned, Gal. vi. 18; 2 Cor. x. 15; Phil. iii 8. 
*Joudaing éxavopaly—xai ixavanaton voug—zed 
xavydoou év &e&, form a rising climax.—P. 8.1 

Ver. 18. And knowest his will [ro &é- 
Anpua is emphatic—P. 8.] That is, His will as 
the inward part of the law; Eph. iii. 18, &c.; or 
rather, the absolute will which has become manifest 
in the law.—And discernest the things that 
differ | doxsuacess ta dseagévorvta). Three 
explanations of this expression: 1. The difference 
between right and bl, cet Theophylact, 
Grotius, &c., Tholuck, Philippi, and others); 2. 
what is at variance with the will of God, sinful 
(Clericus, Glickler); 3. thou approveat the excellent 
(Vulgate: prodas utiliora, Bengel, Meyer [Hodge] ) 
According to the meaning of diagéver (to be p 
nent; to be distinguished; to excel), and diagégorta 
(the distinctions ; the excellent), these different ex- 
planations are equally allowable; and the connec 
tion must therefore determine which is the best one. 
But the explanation: thou approvest the excellent, 
is not strong enough; although Meyer sees in it 
the completion of a climax.* The Jew was, as 
Os"B,t the distinguishing, the sharply deciding 
between what was allowed and disallowed; he was 
skilled in the dsaxgsowy xadot te xai xaxot, Heb. 
v. 14; the diactody aylwy xai Befndew [a term 
frequently used by Philo]. This explanation passes 
over into a fourth: ra diapégorra, the contro- 
versies (De Dieu, Wolf).— g instructed. 
After his fashion he lives in the law, xarnyoupe 
vos, DOL xatynynGets. [Being instructed, not only 
catechetically in youth, but didactically and con- 
tinually by the reading and exposition of the 
a alae in the synagogue on the Sabbath day.— 

er. 19. And art confident. He should be 

every thing that follows, according to Old Testament 
intimations ; see Isa. xlii. 6, 7, and other 
8o much less is there a reason why Reiche should 
find here reminiscences from the Gospels (Matt. xv. 
14; Luke xx. 32). The corruption of Judaism con- 
sisted throughout in perverting the Old Testament 
attributes of the people, and of its future, into the 
literal and the carnal. From this arose also its 
proselytism (Matt. xxiii. 15), which is here de. 
scribed.—Guide of the blind. The Jew called 
the Gentiles blind; oxoros, in Isa. lx. 2, meana, 
therefore, the Gentiles; and gic sig aroxccdinger 
é9voy, in Isa. xlix. 6, means the Jews; rns01, the 
proselytes (see Tholuck). 

Ver. 20. Form (pattern) of know 
“Hog g@wosg—classically, poggepna; Hesychius: 
cynuationos. [In the New Testament it occurs 
only once more—2 Tim. iii.6—where it is opposed 


* [S80 does Hodge: ‘‘To approve of what is ia a 

higher attainment than y to discriminate between 
and evil.”” But there isa difference between an in- 

stinctive and an intelligent approval of what is right. The 
latter is the result of reflection and i ie i 
on superior know] , Which was the uliar advantage 
of the Jew having the touchstone of the written law and 
the continual instruction of the igh, tiegher imame- 
diately follows agrees better with the interpretation of 
Lange. Oemp. Textual Nolte 3.—P. 8.] 

t[G9B, to distinguish, clearly to discern, aleo ta 
separate. From this the term Pharitsee (Perishin, the 
coma ooo the Hebrew Parushim, “ separated”) ix 

v “ie 
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to di'vays, and means the mere outward form or 
appearance. Here, on the contrary, it is the real 
representation or expression, exemplar, effigies. 
Grotius: forma que rem exprimi!—P. 8.]  Ac- 
eording to Meyer, the doctrines and commandments 
of the law itself are the form of knowledge and 
truth. We are nearer right when we remember the 
didactic impression of the Old Testament revelation 
of the law in the rabbinical tradition from which the 
Talmud subsequently aruse ; for the Apostle speaks 
of a poygudig ti yruiaews, Which should be indi- 
rectly 4099. Hy GlnOsias dy tH vyouw. CEcume- 
nius and Olshausen, without cause, think of the typi- 
cal character of the Old Testament; others (with 
Theophylact) of the mere phantom of truth. The 
question is concerning an object of which the Jew 
boasts. His pdggmo is indeed the gloomy anti- 
type of the personal incarnation of the truth in 
Christ, as in Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 25 (28) we read of 
the cogia becoming a book in the Thora. All these 
are now the characteristics of the Jew’s pretensions. 
There now follow the proofs of the contradiction in 
which he stands to himself. 


Ver 21. Thou, then, that teachest another. 
{The virtual apodosis of ver. 17. The several 
clauses are more lively and forcible if read inter- 
rogatively, so as to challenge the Jew to deny the 
charge, if he dare-—P. 5.] The analogy of the fol- 
lowing charges to the Apostle’s judgment on the 
Gentiles lies herein: the Jews, by their pride of the 
law and by their legal orthodoxy, were led into the 
way of ruin, just as the Gentiles bad been by their 
intellectual conceit indulging in symbols and myths. 
The first charge is general: Teachest thou not 
thyself? Ps. 1. 16. After this, three specific 
charges follow in strong gradation. Meyer: ‘“‘ The 
following infinitives [7 xAdarew, ni posyersy) do 
not include in themselves the idea of dst or éeivas, 
but are explained by the idea of command which is 
implied in the finite verba” [viz., xAémresc, por 
yeves. The verba jubendi here are xnprcowr and 
déyew.—P. 8.) In the charge of stealing, there 
was undoubtedly ial reference to the passion- 
ate and treacherous method of transacting business 
adopted by the Jews (James iv. 18); in the charge 
of adultery, to the loose practice of divorces (Matt. 
xix. 8,9; James iv. 4).—[ Mosyevecc. The Tal- 
mud charges adultery upon some of the most cele- 
brated Rabbins, as Akiba, Meir, Eleasar.—P. 8.] 
The strongest charge is the third : 


Ver. 22. Thou that abhorrest idols, &c. 
Bédstliocouas, from Bdtdicae, to excite dis- 
gust by a loathsome odor. In the religious sense, 
to abhor. The Jew called the idols Sdsdi'ynata 
(1 Mac. vi. 7; 2 Kings xxiii. 18, PisyM). Ex- 

lanations: 1. By plundering the temples of idols 
(Coryaoetom, Theophylact, and many others; Meyer, 
ilippi { Alford, Conybeare and Howson]). Tho- 
luck: ‘‘ The law, in Deut. vii. 25, forbids the appro- 
Fiation of the gold and silver ornaments of the 
es of gods; and in the paraphrase of this pro- 
hibition in Josephus (Antig. iv. 8, 10), express refer- 
ence is made to the robbing of heathen temples. 
Acts xix. 36, 37, shows that the Jews had the 
name of committing such an offence.” [The objec- 
tior to this view is, that the Jew, attaching no 
wacredneaa to the temples of idols, regarded the de- 
spoiling of heathen temples as no sacrilege, but sim- 
ply as robbery, which might be justified under certain 
circumstances.—P.8.]. 2. iseoavdew in the figura- 
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tive sense: profanatio majestatis divine Siar 
Luther, Bengel, Kollner).* 3. Embezzlement o 
taxes [tithes and oferinee) for their own temple 
(Pelagius, Grotius [Ewald, Wordsworth, and others; 
comp. Mal. i. 8, 12, 14; iii. 8-10]). To the charge 
of robbing heathen temples, the idea of pollution-- 
which this robbery carries with it—may also be add- 
ed, as is done by Meyer. But it seems strange that 
the Apostle should have established, on isolated oc- 
currences of such robbery, so general and fearful a 
charge. As in the charges: ‘Thou stealest, thou 
committest adultery,” he had not merely in mind 
occasional great transgressions, but also the univer. 
sal exhibitions of Jewish avarice and concupiscen 
s0 we must also here accept a more general an 
spiritual significance of his accusation. We must 
indeed suppose here transgressions that were an 
occasion of offence to the Gentiles; and Luther goes 
much too far in spiritualizing the charge: ‘ Thou 
art a robber of God; for it is God’s honor that all 
those who rely on good worke would take from 
Him.” But the worst outrage on the temple, accord- 
ing to John ii. 19, consisted in the crucifixion of 
Christ (comp. James v. 6). It was therefore as a sign 
of judgment that the temple in Jerusalem itself was 
desecrated by the Jews in every possible way befure its 
destruction. In a wider sense, the ssion of 
the Jews consisted in their causing, by their fanati. 
cism, not only the downfall of the temple, but in 
frivolously abusing and insulting the sanctuaries of 
Gentiles, and, where occasion offered, in converting 
their treasures into spoils and articles of commerce. 

Ver. 28. Thou that makest thy boast in 
the law. Since this judgment is the result of the 
foregoing question, Meyer bas good reason for read- 
ing this verse not as a question, but as a categorical 
impeachment. This is supported by the yag in ver. 
24 


Ver. 24. For the name of God. That is, the 
Gentiles judged the religion of the Jews by the scan- 
dalous conduct of the Jews themselves, and thus 
were led to blaspheme their God, Jehovah. The 
Jews boasted of the law (which, Baruch iv. 8, is 
termed 7 dota tot "Jaxuf), and reflected disgrace 
on the lawaiver: For the Jews, the Apostle here 
seals again his declaration, by concluding with a 
quotation from the Old Testament—Isa. lii. 5: ‘‘ My 
name continually every day is blasphemed ” [in the 
Septuagint: dv iuds dianavtos To Gvope pou Blas 
gnuritas by tow EGveo4]. Comp. Ezek. xxxvi. 28; 
‘‘T will sanctify my great name, which was profaned 
among the heathen, which ye have profaned in the 
midst of them.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. The Apostle now passes over from his indirect 
representation of the corruption in Judaism, which 
he had given from a general point of view, vers. 
10-16, to paint its life-picture from expericnce. In 
chap. iii. 10-19, he proves that the Old Testament 
had already testified to the corruption of the Jewish 
people. But this description of the actual corrup- 
tion must be distinguished frora the sketch of the 
original transgression, chup. v. 12 ff., and from the 
development in part of the judgment of hard-heart 
edness, chaps, ix. and x. 


* (Bo Hodge: * The eseence of idolutry was profanatior 
of God; of this the Jews were in 2 hign degree guiite 
They had made His house « den of thieves.”—P. 8.) 
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3. The description of the corruption in Judaism 
nts only legalistic features, as the account of 
entile corruption presents Antinomian features. In 
the former case, the disfiguration of religion pro- 
ceeded from legal conceit, while in the Jatter it arose 
frown the conceit of wisdom; the root of pride is 
therefore common to both lines of corruption. The 
self-contradiction of the Gentiles was developed 
thus: he, the pretended wise man, becomes a fool 
by disfiguring his symbolical religion of nature; 
with all his self-glory, he becomes a worshipper of 
the creature, and loses the dignity of his human 
hody ; with all his deification of nature, he sinks 
thereby into abominable unnaturalness ; with all his 
efforts for vigor of life and enthusiasm, he sinks more 
and more into the degradation of wicked characters ; 
and finally, with all his better knowledge, he orna- 
ments and varnishes sin theoretically and sstheti- 
cally. The self-contradiction of the Jew, on the other 
hand, developed itself thus: he, the pretended teacher 
of the nations, becomes an Antinomian blasphemer, 
by the perversion of his religion of revelation and 
law, while he teaches othera, and not himself, and, 
by a succession of transgressions of the law, goes so 
far as to profane sacred things, by abusing and rob- 
bing the temples (see Matt. xxi. 18). To the prof- 
anation of the temple was added that of the high- 
priesthood, which reached its climax in Caiaphas. 
Likewise the ministry of the Jew was thoroughly 
profaned by proselytism and falsification of the Pe 
and bis religiousness was converted into a cloak for 
hypocrisy. 

3. The fanatic grows ever more profane by the 
consistency of his course of conduct—a despiser of 
the substantial possessions of religion. Church his- 
tory furnishes numerous examples, bow fanatics of 
the churchly as well as unchurchly type become at 
last, out of pretended saints, profanera and robbers 
of the temple. 

4. Priests and preachers have certainly corrupted 
religion as often as philosophers have corrupted wis- 
dom, politicians the State, jurists the law, &c. 

5. The dogmatic and legalistic spirit of the Mid- 
dle Ages, too, which, in a better form, was really a 
“teacher of the blind,” has finally gone so far as to 
present the greatest variety of religious and moral 
hindrances to modern Gentiles. It is not without 
eerious significance, therefore, that the Epistle to the 
Romans contains this very section. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The false zeal for the law practised by the Jews 
as occasion for blaspheming the name of God by the 
Gentiles: so far as, 1. such false zeal knows God’s 
will; but, 2. wantonly transgresses it (vers. 17-24). 
--The mere name of Christianity goes no further 
than the name of Judaism (vers. 17-24).—Do not 
depend upon your orthodoxy, if you do not act right 
by fuith (vers. 17-24).—Notwithstanding brilliant 
knowledge, one is a bad teacher if he does not 
do what he knows (vers, 17-24).— Blasphemy of 
the name of God (ver. 24).—God’s name has already 
bcen often blasphemed among the heathen (and Mo- 
hammedans) because of Christians. Proof: 1. From 
the outrages of persons professing Christianity in the 
Middle Ages (Charlemagne, and the Saxons, the 
Brethren of the Sword, the Spaniards in America, 
&ec.); 2. from the abuses in trade in the present time 
{the slave trade, opium trade, sandal-wood trade). 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


Starke: When one does any thing which has 
ever so good appearance, it is sin if it does not come 
from faith (ver. 18) Theological learning is by ne 
means enough for a teacher, when he is not taught 
in the school of the Holy Spirit (ver. 20).—Thas 
teacher cannot be an example of good works who 
can only say of himself: “‘ Judge according to my 
words, and not according to my deeds” (ver. 21).— 
Boasting and vain-glory—the manner, alas, of many 
Christians! (ver. 23.}—Cramern: The titles and 
names of honor that we may possess should be to 
us a continual reminder to conduct ourselves in har- 
mony with such titles (ver. 17).—Wova Bibl. Tub.: 
Oh, how many external privileges a soul can have! 
Communion in the true Church, knowledge of God 
and His word, of His will and His works, the best 
instruction, a skilful sense of the difference between 
good and evil; and yet, in spite of all this, it can 
be at fault, and quite removed from the inner fellow. 
ship with God (ver. 17).—Look, teacher! You must 
commence with yourself; you must first be your 
own teacher, guide, and chastiser; first preach to 
your own self, first break your own will, and perform 
what you preach. But to desire to guide, discipline, 
and control others, and yet steal and commit adultery 
yourself, &c.—that will enter in judgment against 
you, Qh, how great is this corruption ! (ver. 20.)— 
QveEsneL: Oh, how rare a thing it is to be learned 
without being proud ! (ver. 19). 

Heusner: There is a false and a true boasting 
on the part of a believer in revelation. He does it 
falsely when he imagines, 1. that he thereby makes 
himself more acceptable to God; 2. that merely hav- 
ing and knowing are sufficient, without practice; 
3. when, at the same time, he despises others. He 
boasts properly when, 1. he gives God all the glory; 
2. makes use of the revealed truth; 8. does not de- 
spise others (ver. 17).—It is a great grace when God 
gives a tender conscience (ver. 18).—To know the 
right, is in the power of every Christian ; and sin does 
not consist in ignorance or misunderstanding, but has 
its root in the will (ver. 19).—Melancholy contradic- 
tion between knowledge and deeds (vers. 21—23).— 
The honor of Christianity is dependent upon us.—A 
holy life is the final vindication of faith (ver. 24). 

Besser: Legualists, who would be righteous by 
their works, deprive the law of ita spiritual clear. 
ness (ver. 17). 

LanGE: The internal self-contradiction between 
knowledge and disposition extends to external life : 
1, As self-contradiction between word and deed; 
2. between the vocation and the discharge of it; 
8. between destination to the welfare of the world, 
and degeneration, on the contrary, to the misery of 
the world.—The teacher of the law in olden times, 
and the (religious) teacher of the law in recent days 
—the offence of modern Gentiles, 

[Burxitr: Vers. 17-20. Learn: 1. That per. — 
sons are very prone to be proud of church privi- 
leges, glorying in the letter of the law, but not con. 
formed to its spirituality either in heart or life; and 
2. that gifts, duties, and supposed graces, are the 
stay and staff which hypocrites lean on. The dutivs 
which Christ has appointed, are the trust and rest 
of the hypocrite; but Christ Himself is the trust 
and rest of the upright.—Vers. 21-24. ‘%. It is 
much easier to instruct and teach others, tran to be 
instructed ourselves; 2. it is both sinful and shame 
ful to teach others the right way, and to go in the 
wrong ourselves. While this is a double fault ins 
private person, it is inexcusable in the teacher 


CHAPTER II. 25-29—III. 1-2 y). 


$. the name of God suffers by none so much as by ter of the law and the gospel, and with the solemr 
those who preach and press the duties of Christian- tukens of a covenant relation to God, transgress His 
ity npon owers, but do not practise them them-' precepts, and violate our engagements to Him, se 
selves. The sins of teachers are teaching sins. turning the means of goodness and happiness inte 
Lord, let all that administer unto Thee in holy things ; the occasion of more aggravated guilt and misery.— 
eonsider that they have not only their own sins to, Crarke: Ver. 17. It is the highest honor to be 
account for, but also the sins of their people, if | called to know God’s name, and be employed in His 
committed by their profligate example.—MattHeEw | service.—Hopesr (condensed): The sins of the pro. 
Hznry:; The greatest obetructors of the success of | fessing people of God are peculiarly offensive te 
the Word, are those whose bad lives contradict their | Him, and injurious to our fellow-men.—The sins and 
doctrine ; who in the pulpit preach so well, | refuges of men are alike in all ages.—Were it ever 
t it is a pity they should ever come out; and out | so certain that the church to which we belong is the 
of the pulpit live so ill, that it is a pity they should | true, apostolic, universal Church, it remains no less 
ever come in.—Doppripce: We pity the Gentiles, | certain, that without holiness no man sball see the 
and we have reason to do it; for they are lamenta- | Lord.— Barnes: It matters little what a man’s 
bly blind and pee ot but es _ take oa = 7 deans 1 saat valigy be pee Cee pan a 
those appearances e which are to be foun more to di igion, is profession 
among some of them condemn us, who, with the let- | to honor it—J Fl H.] 


Cuarrrrn IJ. 25-29.—IIL 1-20. 


Firra Secrion.—The external Judatem of the letter, and the internal Judaism of the spirit, The 
OBJECTIVE advantage of historical Judaism, The SUBJECTIVE equaliy of Jews and Gentiles before 
the law of God, according to the purpose of the law ttself—to bring about the knowledge of sin. (The 
«tility of circumcision ;—an acoommodation to the need of salvation by the knowledge of sin. The 
ctrcumeision which becomes sisson Pa the uncircumcision which becomes circumcisiun ; or, 
the external Jew possibly an internal Gentile, while the external Gentile may be an internal Jew. Not 
the mere possession of the law, but fidelity to the law, is of avatl. The latter does not create pride 
of the law, but knowledge of sin—that is, the need of salvation. The advantage of circumcision there- 
Sore consists in this, to the Jew were committed the oracles of God—that law by which all men 
are represented in the guilt of sin. Sin, as acknowledged guilt, represented in contrast with the law.) 


Cuap. II. 25-29. 


25 = For circumcision verily [indeed] profiteth, if thou keep [keepest] the law: but 
if thou be [art] a breaker [transgressor] of the law, thy circumcision is made [has 
26 become, or, is turned into] uncircumcision. Therefore, if the uncircumcision 
[so called, ¢. ¢., the uncircumcised] keep the righteousness [decrees, commandments, moral 
requirements, dixoiopeta}] of the law, shall [will] not his uncircumcision be 
27 counted for circumcision? And shall not uncircumcision which is by nature, 
if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who by’ the letter and circumcision dost trans- 
gress the law? [He who is uncircumcised by nature, if he fulfils the law, will 
even judge thee, who, with the letter and circumcision, dost transgress the 
28 law.]* For he is not a Jew, which [who] is one outwardly; neither és that 
29 circumcision, which is outward in the flesh: But he ts a Jew, which [who 
is one inwardly; and circumcision és that of the heart, in the spirit, 
[ome and] not in the letter; whose praise ¢s not of men, but of God. 


Cuap. III. 1-20. 


What advantage then hath [What, then, is the advantage of] the Jew? 
or what profit is there [what zx the benefit] of circumcision ? uch every 
way: chiefly, [First, indeed,]* because that unto them were committed [they 
8 —i.¢., the Jews—were entrusted with, émorevyoav] the oracles of God. For 

what [What, then,]‘ if some did not believe [were faithless]? shall their un 
belief [faithlessness, or, unfaithfulness] make the faith of God without effect 
4 [destroy, or, nullify the faithfulness of God]?* God forbid: [Let it not be!]‘ 
yea, let God be true, but every man a liar; as it is written, “That thou might- 
est [mayest] be justified in thy sayings, and mightest [mayest] overcome when 
6 thou art jadged ~* ([Ps.1.4]. But if our unrighteousness commend [doth 
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establish]* the righteousness of God, what shall we say? Js God unrighteous 
who taketh vengeance [who is inflicting, or, bringing down, the wratl , o empegan 
any ogyny|?° speak as a man [after the manner of men, xara cide saneed 
6 God forbid: t it not be!] for then how shall God jndge the worl 
7 For [But] if’* the truth Laaars corer ac God hath more abounded through 
my lie [was made the more conspicuous by means of my falsehood, unfaithful. 
ness} unto his glory [chap. v. “| ; why yet [still, any longer] am I also judged as 
8 a sinner? And not rather, (as we be [are] slanderously [blasphemously] re 
ported, and as some affirm that we say,) Let us do evil, that good may come?’ 
whose damnation [condemnation, judgment] ” is just. . 
9 What then? are we better than they?'* No, in no wise [Not at all]: 
for we have before proved [charged] both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
10 [to be] all under sin; As it is written, “There is none righteous, no, not one: 
11 There is none that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. 
12 They are all gone out of the way, they are together become unprofitable ; there 
13 is none that doeth good, no, not one ” [Ps. xiv. 1-8]..* “Their throat és an open 
sepulchre ;'* with their tongues they have used deceit; the poison of asps 4s 
14 under their lips” [Pe. v. 9; ox. 3]."* “ Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitter- 
15, 16 ness” [Ps.x.7]:'* “Their feet are swift to shed blood: Destruction and 
17 misery are in their ways: And the way of peace have they not known” 
18 [ion lix. 7,8]:'* “There is no fear of God before their eyes ” [Pe xxxvi. ae 
19 Now we know that what things soever the law saith, it saith to them whe 
are under the law: that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may 
20 become guilty before God. Gf Therefore [because] by” the deeds of the law 
there shall no flesh be justified [by works of the law no flesh (:. ¢., no person) shal) 
(can) be declared righteous] in his sight:" for [. For] by the law is the 
knowledge of sin [comes a knowledge of sin]. 


TEXTUAL. 


* Ver. 27.—(The E. V. h as often, follows Besa, who translates &4, which is its fundamental meaning whea 
tt rules the genitive. But here 4 reases the state or the circumstances inder which the n takes place— 
£. ¢., with or in spite of, notwithstanding, the written law and circumcision ; comp. &’ secneras, wt patience ; &° dage- 

. wuile in ciroumcision, - iv. 11; &a wpocxdéuparos, with offence, xiv. 20; and Wier, Gramm., 7th ed. Pp 


9 Ver. 27.—{Lange, with Erasmus, Luther, Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, Tholuck (ed. 5), Alford, and others, takes 
cect 
categorical, and makee a period after “law.” Henoe xcptvet is emphatically put first, and «ai has the 
sense of even: Yea, vertly, he will even condemn B alte The E. V. regards ver. 37 as a continuation of the question in 
tzeche, 


t it. wperov, first, in the first place, is not Solo oy secondly, &c.; com 
wpwroy wdv, i. 8. To avuid the anacoluthon, Calvin translates: praectpue; Besa : primarium illud est. 80 alao the E. V. 


8.) 
4 Ver. 3.—{Té x40, . ea to start an objection for the purpose of answering it, or to vindicate a previous 

er, &§.—( av—amoria—eloriy, should be rendered so as to retain the paronomasia. Lange: Denn wie? 
Wenn elliche die Gluubenstreue brechen, solite thr Treubruch die Treue Gottes aufheben I—P. 8.) 

6 Ver. 4.—{Or, Far b- it, far from it, byno means; Vulg., absit; German: es werde nich/, or (Luther, ange). das 
set ferne! The phrase, 1} ydvoero, isan expression of strong denial or pious horror, corresponding to the Hebrew 
mbar (Gen. xliv. 17: Jos. xxii. 29; 1 Sam. xx. 2), aud ocours fourteen times in Paul’s Epistles—ten times in Romans 
(til. 4, aot vi. 2,15; vii. 7, 18; ix. 14; xf. 1, 11), three times in Galatians (ii. 17; iii. 21; vi. 14), and once in ] Cor. 
vi. 15; but elsewhere in the N. T. ony Luke xx. 16, It is also used by Polybius, Arian, and the later Greek writers. 
The God forbid of the Authorised Version (like the German Gol! beh'e, Gott bewahre) is almost profane, money me. ex- 
pressive, and in eeoning yaa old English usage; for we find it in all the earlier Vv., including that of Wiclif, and 
also that of Rheims. ordsworth’s rendering: * Heaven forbid that this should be so,” is h y an improvement. 
Remember the third commandment, as explained by Christ, Matt. v. 34.—P. 8.) 

7 Ver. 4.—{Or, in Thy juiging, when Thou judg-s!, asthe E. V. bas it in Ps. Hi. 4. The active rendering of éy ry 


aplvec@a: (middle, in the sense of titigare) corresponds to the Hebrew WoEwa, Ps. li. 4 (comp. LXX.; Job xiii. 
19; Iea. xliii. 26; Jer. ii. 35; Matt. v. 40; 1 Cor. vi. 1, %), and is defended in this Besa, Bengel, Tholnck, 
Meyer, and Ewald; while Vulg., Luther, Lange, Hodge, &c.. prefer the passive rendering | whex Thou art fu See 
Baeg. Notes. The quotation is from the tential Psalm of David, composed after his double crime of 
murder, and reads in Hebrew thus: 
SMNDA FRI FS 
“MIDS FrIsa sa" 
WITS PITA 1329 
OEOS NDIA 
u : ere 3 wi °° 
“To Thee, Thee only, I have sinned, 
And done the evil fn Thine ey 


8, 
In order tha’ Thou mayest be just in Thy speaking, 
And purein hy judging.” : : 


CHAPTER Il. 23 -IfL 20. 113 


Paul follows the translation of the Septuagint, which renders pish by dcxae6j¢ (that Thou mayest be justified—1. ¢. 
be accounted, declared just), substitutes vucjogs (that Thou mayest conquer, prevail judicially in Thy cause) for MDA 
‘be clear, pure), and takes the active Te in the passive, or more probably in the middle seise, éy rq xpivecGar ce. 
The sentiment is not materially altered. The a es, in their citati uently d from the letter of the 
> careful only to give the mind of ne Holy i rit.—P, “erage nee al 
3 Ver. 5.—{uviormu, to make stand with, to place (constituo, colloco); and thence of persons, fo introduce, te 
eommend letter (xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 1); trop., to se! forth, to make conspicuous, re heel so here, and Rom. v. 8 
evvlarne: eiex ere es ouvorevres davrods ws Geo Sidxoves; Gal. ii. 18, sapaBdryy dpavrov cuvioram, 
and often in ai tars Philo, .nd Josephus.—P. ae 
Vv. Sin.! adds avrod after is wrath. The other authorities omit it. The article before dpyse 
dgment, and in the moral yi ae of the world.—P. 8. 
10 Ver. 7.—[(The usual reading in «i ydp; but Cod. Sin. reads, ei 64. Lange, in his translation, reads, wenn 
admlich ; but in the Eaeg. Notes: wenn aber. See his explanation of the difficult passage.—P. 8} 
and translates: And so le us by no means—as we are blasphemously 


assume an‘irregularity of construction. Lloujowyev, then, instead of being conn with «ai (r<)u at the begin 
ver. 8, is connected by ore with the Provoding Neyer ‘‘ And why do we not rather say, as we are blasphemously re- 
(BAacdénpovmeia), and as some give ou 
re dyad) may come!’ —whose judgment is just.”—P. 8.) : 
13 Ver. &—[{Oonybeare and Howson: O/ such men the doom is just. Kplua occurs twenty-eight times in the N. T. 


saan peat tay 
tshment, Henoe the E. ¥. here conveys a false meaning to the ar reader, a8 also in Rom. xiii. 3 (‘‘ shall © to 
poral punishment by the 2 poPstrate) and i Cor. xi. 30 (~ caveth and drinketh judg- 


the Bseg. Notes, sxpoéxe, in the active voice, means: to hold before, or intransitively, to surpass, to excel ; the middle 


‘ A fool hath said in his 
* There is no God.’ ca 


Hath looked on the children of men, 

To see if there is a wise one, seeking God. 

The whole have turned aside, 

Together they have become worthless : 

There is not a doer of good, not even one.”"—P, &) 


8 Ver, 18.—[Ps. v. 9, according to the Hebrew : 


“ There is no stability in their mouth ; 
Their heart ts full of ef ; 
An open grave ts their throat ; 
Their tongues they make smooth.”—P. 8,] 


8© Ver. 18—(Ps. cxl. 3 in Hebrew : 


«“ Thev have ed their tongues as a serpent 
Poison of an adder is under their lipe.”— 4 


17 Vee. 14.—[Ps. x. 7: 


6s His mouth is full of oa 
And deceit, and fraud.”— P. 8.) 


18 Ver. 15-17.—{From Isa. lix. 7, 8, which reads literally : 


“ Their feet run to do evil, 
And they haste to shed innocent blood ; 
Their thoughts are thoughts of need 
Wasting and destruction are in their hways; 
A way oF peace they have not known, 
And there is no jedgmaent in their paths. 
Their paths they have made perverse for themselves ; 
No treader in it hath known peace.””—P. 8.) 


8® Ver. 18.—[Ps. xxxvi. 1: 


5 ‘‘ The transgression of the wicked 
Is affirming within my heart : 
‘ Fear of God is not before his eyes.’”—P. 8.) 


os; while in the N, T. 


nam, becaus ing a reason for & assertion. Both views suit the connection, but the latter is more 

wit the uniform use of this particle in the N. T., and is adopted by the aaportty of modern commentators, 

also Meyer, Lange, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge. Hence a comma only should put Oep. Asére occurs 

twenty-two times in the N. T. The authorized E. V. translates it eight timee for, thirteen times because, and only once 

therefore—vis., in our . following Besa (proplerea). See the ures te in -Brader’s Ooncordantia, and ir 
The Englishman’s Greek Osncordance, and the ual Note on Rom. |. 19.—P. 8.] 

21 Ver. 20,3 i8 ipyow vénov ov SixatwOiceras wmaca cap§ ivawtoy abrod, probably in allusion te 

Pa cxiiii. 2, .: Sve ob Sexaunbiceras tvaniéy cov was Coy. Tee Sees con eves notte sees at to verb, accord- 

ing to a He © connection. ‘All flesh not be justified’® == “ nobody be justified.” Oomp. 


braizing syntacti 
Matt. xxiv. 22: oe dy iodOn waca cép§.—F. 8.) 
8 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


EXEGETIOAL AND ORITIOAL. 


Survey.—1. The use of circumcision. Its two- 
fold operation, according to the conflicting conduct 
of the Jews. Its spiritual significance, by which the 
Geatile can be a Jew, and the Jew a Gentile ; vers, 
25-29; 2. The objective advantage of historical Ju- 
daism. The authority of the Word of God, which 
remains established by virtue of God’s faithfulness 
to His covenant, though many of the Jews become 
unfaithful. By this unfaithfulness they must even 
cause the glory of God’s faithfulness to abound. 
Nevertheless, the unfaithful are responsible for their 
guilt, and the application of the sin of unfaithful- 
ness to the glory of God would be a wicked trans- 
gression ; chap. iii. 1-8. 8. The subjective equality 
of the Jews with the Gentiles. In a subjective rela- 
tion, the former have no advantage, since, according 
to the witnesses of the Old Testament, they are in 
a severe condemnation. The conclusion: All the 
world stands guilty before God; vers. 9-20.—The 
whole section contains, briefly, the three points: 
1, Circumcision (Judaism) is conditionally either an 
advantage, or not; 2. as far as the designed mission 
of Judaism was concerned, it was an advantage ; 
8. from the conduct of the Jews, as opposed to the 
righteousness of God, it was no advantage. 


First ParaGraPH (vers. 25-29). 


Ver. 25. For circumoision indeed profiteth 
(or availeth). After the Apostle has portrayed the 
corruption of the Jews, he comes to the objection 
of Jewish theology, or also to the argument from 
the theocratic standpoint: What, then, is the pre- 
rogative of circumcision? Does not circumcision, as 
God’s covenant promise, protect and sustain the 
Jews? Answer: The advantage of circumcision is 
eens to the nature of a covenant) conditional. 

t is actually available (not merely useful); it accom- 
plishes its complete work when the circumcised 

the law. Plainly, circumcision here falls under the 
idea of a covenant, It is a mark of the covenant 
of the law, by which God will fulfil His promise to 
the Jew on condition that the Jew keep the law (see 
Exod. xix. 7, 8; Deut. xxvi. 16). But afterward 
the circumcision of God is made prominent as God's 
institution ; it remains in force, though a part of the 
Jews becume faithless to the covenant relation. But 
this rests upon its inner nature or symbolical signifi- 
cance, a8 a promise and pledge of the circumcision 
of the heart ; that is, a continual sincerity and hearti- 
ness in the fulfilment of the law (Deut. x. 16; xxx. 
6; Jer. iv. 4; Col. ii. 11; Acts vii. 51: “ Uncir- 
cuncised in heart and ears”). The consequence is, 
that the one who is circumcised is received into the 
people of the covenant. But the idea of the people 
of the covenant gradually becomes more profound, 
just as that of the covenant and the new birth itself, 
as the time of their fulfilment in the New Testament 
approsches. It is from this pvint of view that the 
following discussion must also be explained.—It is 
of use—that is, it accomplishes what it should ac- 
eompiish according to its original idea—If thou 
keep the law. Here the question is plainly not 
concerping the perfect fulfilment of the Jaw in the 
Jewish sense (Tholuck); which is opposed by vers. 
26 and 15. Norcan the Apostle anticipate here so 
soon the New Testament standpoint of faith, accord. 


ing to which believers alone, including those from 
the Gentiles, have the real circumcision. He there 
fore means the fulfilment of the law eigen Fi 
the measure of sincerity and heartiness by whi 
either Jew or Gentile is prepared to obey the truth 
of the gospel (vers. 7, 8).—But if thou art 9 
transgressor. One of the mystical expositions of 
the Pentateuch, Shamoth Rabbah (from about the 
6th century), expresses the same thought in the 
same figurative drapery: “‘ The heretica and the un 
godly in Israel should not say, ‘ Because we are cir 
cumcised, we do not descend to the Gehenna.’ What 
does God do? He sends His and brings 
back their uncircumcision, so that they descend to 
Gehenna” (Tholuck).* The expressions aot ee 
sor and uncircumcision were especially terrible to 
the Jews, Uncircumcision was the iar charac- 
teristic of the impurity of heathendom, as circum- 
cision denoted the consecration and holiness of the 
Jewish people. But here it is stated, not merely 
that uncircumcision takes the place of circumcision, 
but that circumcision actually becomes uncircumcis- 
ion. That is, the unbelieving Jew becomes virtually 
a Gentile. “LWhat is here said of Jewish circum- 
cision, is equally applicable to Christian baptism : it 
is a great blessing to the believer, as a sign and seal 
of the New Covenant, and a title to its privi- 
leges, but it avails nothing, yea, it is turned into a 
curse, by the violation of the duties implied in this 
covenant.—P, 8. ] 

Ver. 26. Therefore, if the uncircumcision. 
The Apostle here uses the Jew’s mode of exprea- 
sion. “Axgofvatia, wuncireumcision, stands in the 
first clause of the sentence as an abstract term for 
the concrete axgofratos, uncircumcised ; hence the 
aitot [i ¢., of such an axedfratos] after the sec- 
ond axegofvoeria).t+—Ta dsxasopata tov 
vyouou. The requirements of the law in casential 
matters, a8 ta Tow vou., ver. 14; as they can be 
observed by the Gentile also. [The moral require. 
ments, not the ceremonial, among which circum. 
cision was the very first. The E. V. here mistakes 
dixalwpa for dixasocivn.—P.S.] Be counted for 
circumcision. He shall be accepted as a Jew who 
is obedient to the law (Matt. viii. 11; 1 Cor. vii. 19; 
Gal. v. 6). The clause is supposed by Philippi to 
apply to the Proselytes of the Gate. But these have 
ceased to be Gentiles in the full sense of the word. 
The point here throughout is not concerning the 
form, but the disposition. Fritzsche refers the 
future [AvysoSyortar] to the final judgment; but 
Meyer, and others, regard it as applying to the 
abstract future: “As often as the question con- 
cerns justification.” Assuredly the Aposile has 


ed peeve Berechias, in Shemoth Rabb., fol. 188, col. 18: 
“ Ne heretici et apostate et impit ex Israelitis dicant: quande 
quidem circumcist sumus, in infernum non descendimus. Quid 
agit Deus 8S. B.? Mittit angelum ce preputia eorum attrahit, 
tla ul ipsis in infernum descendant,” Attrahere, or adducere 
per means as much as to obliterate the circumcis- 
on, or to become uncircumcised. It was done by apostate 
Jews at the time of the Maccabees, under the persecutions 
of Antiochus Epiphanes; 1 Maco. {.15; Josephus, Anirq, 
xii. 6,§2. It waaacommon Jewish opinion, that ciroum- 
cision, as such, saves from hell. Rabbi Menachem (Comm, 
on the B. of Moses, fol. 48, col. 8): ‘*Our Rabbins have 
anid, that 1:0 circumcised man will see hell.” Medrasch 
Tillin (f. 7,¢.2): ‘‘God swore to Abraham, that no one who 
was circumcised should be sent to hell.”? See thease, ard 
similar passages, in Schdttgen and Eisenmenger ( Enidecktes 
Judenthum ii. p. 839 f.)—P. 8.) 

t (The reverse is the case, John vili. 44: pevoras éeri 
wai é wargp avrov, where the abstract nouu Wsidovs must 
be supplied from the concrete vert: Comn. Winer 
ramm., pp. 181, 132, 6th ed —P. 8.1 
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already in mind the definite future, the day when 
the gospel is preached. 

. 27. And he who is unocircumoised by 
nature [éx picews belongs to axgofveria, 
not to sede will judge thee [ xo.¥7¢%, rise 
up in judgment by his example; comp. Matt. xii. 
41, 42, where xataxgivw is used]. aes to 
this bold word can be found in the att, iii, 
9; viii. 11; xii. 41, and others; and even back in 
the Old Testament. The sentence is read by many 
as a question, as the previous verse; while the ovyié 
is again supplied in thought before xo+9+% (Riick- 
ert, Tholuck {in the earlier editions, but not in the 
fifth.—P. S.], Lachmann, and others). On the con- 
trary, as a declaration, it is a definite answer and 
conclusion to ver. 26 (Luther, Erasmus, De Wette, 
Meyer).—Unciroumcised nature. The Gen- 
tile as he is by virtue of his natural birth, as is the 
Jew no leas, The éx gvcewc is erroneously made 
by Koppe to relate to roy vou. tedovoa; atill 
more artificial is Olshausen’s explanation: “The 
Gentile world observing the law without higher aid.” 
—Who with the letter [d.a YORU MATOG |. 
The dsa reminds us of the declaration in chap. vil. 
Il: “For sin, ing occasion by the command- 
ment, deceived me, and by it slew me” (cume- 
nius, Beza, and others), Yet it should be 
here, as Meyer properly remarks, that such a Jew, 
in spite of the law, transgresses it. But that he be- 
comes a transgressor (zagafatyc), and not merely 
a sinner (azagtwdéc), rests upon the fact that he is 
in possession and knowledge of the law (chap. v. 
18, 14). The expression ygauua defines the law 
in its specific character as written law [not in a dis- 
paraging sense, in opposition to avetiua]; circum- 
clan (5 66:c6ne} is the appropriate obligation 
to the same. 

Ver. 28. Foor he is not a Jew who is 
one outwardly. We here have a succession of 
brief utterances Sora exitont Meyer translates ; 
“For not he who is a Jew externally, is a [genuine 
Jew.” This means, in complete expression (accord- 
ing to De Wette and others): “ Not the one who is a 
Jew externally is a Jew, that is, is on that account 
already a Jew internally, or a true Jew.” Thus, 
also, the second clause of the verse should be un. 
derstood: Neither is the circwncision which is ex. 
ternal in the flesh, genuine circumcision ; the exter- 
nal sign is not the reality: it is the symbolical mask 
of the reality. Tholuck: “ Mark xii, 83, as well 
as other examples, prove that this view was not un- 
known to the Scribes.” Yet even this, and the ex- 
pression quoted from the Talmud—‘ The Jew con- 


* iniver. 28 the subject is incomplete, and must be sup- 
m the predicate thus: ob ydp 3 dy f davepy [lou 

ae Seas peaperseal, wapronh (UhWOCG der 
Wemwro Tepito oTtY j. 
fs wanting, and must be inferred 


Tho ° e (see Eaeg. Notes on 
ver. differs this only in form, by supplying Tov- 
Saios as predicate after B e and er 
make ver. 29 parallel with ver. 28, and take "iov- 
Sates as predicate thus: dAAd 6 éy 7q pute (don) “Tov- 


the true, 
if it not for the following ax ponder 

fangemen were r the follo : TOM 
carlos, pe which Meyer renders: and the paresis 
the heart {is consists in) the spirit, notin the lefler. But 
a elism would here require: xai 9 éy Te *] 
sc. dors) we iy ws Ewald agrees with this structure of 
the st elause, but would make cxapdias the 
icate in the second clause: «ircumctsion fis that] of the 
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sista in the innermost parts of the heart’ *—is fa 
from resembling this Pauline antithesia. 

Ver. 29. But he is a Jew who is one in- 
wardly. Explanations: 1. “ He who is internally 
a Jew ts a Jew ; and the circumcision of the h 
in the spirit, not in the letter, és circumcision 
oe Wette, Tholuck, with Beza, Este, Rickert), 

ere the absent predicate is in the con 

word. 2. But he who is one inwardly, ss a Jew, 

circumcision of the beart resfe in the spirit, not im 
the letter (Luther, Erasmus, Fritzsche, Meyer). In 
the first construction, the elli are very strong ; 
in the second, circumcision of the heart creates an 
anticipation which is at variance with the parallel 
ism. Therefore, 8. But he is a Jew (this is brought 
over from the preceding verse) who is a Jew in. 
wardly; and circumcision (likewise brought ove. 
from the preceding) is circumcision of the heart, in 
the spirit, and noel the letter. We must therefore 
supply "Jovdaioc after aiia, and meputopy after 
xai.—A Jew in secret, dy xguatg@ lovdaios. 
The true theocratic disposition—that is, the direc 
tion of legality to heartinees, truth, and reality, and 
thus to the New Testament. This is not shah equal 
in degree to 6 xguntoc THs xapdiag ArPeuros 
(1 Peter iii. 4). Circumcision of” the hear: see 
Deut. x. 16, &c.; Philo: oipfodoy ydovew éx- 
tou7¢. Olroumcision of the heart does not mean 
“‘the separation of every thing immoral from the 
inner life” (Meyer), but the mortification or break- 
ing of the natural selfish principle of life, by faith, 
as the principle of theocratic consecration and direc- 
tion. [Even the Old Testament plainly teaches the 
spiritual import of circumcision, and demands the 
circumcision of the heart, without which the exter. 
nal ceremony is worthless; Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6; 
Jer. iv. 4; ix, 29; Ezek. xliv. 9; comp. Col. ii. 11; 
Phil. iii. 2, The same may be applied to baptism, 
the sign and seal of regeneration.—P. 8.J—In the 
spirit. Explanations: 1. In the Holy Spirit (Mey- 
er, Fritzsche, Philippi [Hodge] ). Incorrect, since 
the question is not yet concerning the Christian new 
birth. 2. In the spirit of man ((Ecumenius, Eras- 
mus, Beza, Reiche, and others). [Wordsworth : the 
inner man as opposed to the flesh—P.5.] 3. The 
Divine spirit, as chap. vii. 6; 2 Cor. iii. 6; the spirit 
which fills the heart of the true Jew (Calvin, De 
Wette; the true spirit of the Jewish Church com. 
ing from God; Tholuck). 4. The new principle of 
life wrought by God in man (Riickert), 5. When 
zytipe is placed in antithesis to yeaupa, or the life 
éy nvsiinare to the life éy yoaupats—that is, the 
life in an external, slavish, contracted pursuit of the 
single and outward prescriptions of the law accord- 
ing to the letter—then by spirté we are neither to 
understand the Spirit of God in itself, nor the spirit 
of man, but the spirit as life, the x a hai of the 
inward life, by which the human spirit moves in the 
Spirit of God, and the Spirit of God in the human 
spiri.— Whose praise. Explanations of the ot: 
1. neuter; cujus rei (Luther, Camerarius, Meyer: 
‘‘ideal Judaism and ideal circumcision” [Words- 
worth] ). 2. More fitly: masculine; reference to 
* Jovdaios (Augustine, and others, Tholuck, De Wette 


ference of construction. In this 
V., upon the whole, can scarcely be improved.—P. 8.] 

* (Tholuck quotes from the Talmud (Nidda, f. 20, 4 
the axiom : 35 SNIMD WAM, Judews in pentralibs 


cordis.—P. 8.] 
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Alford, Hodge] ). ¥zasvoc, John v. 44; xii. 48. 

he expression, according to chap. xiil. 3 and 1 Peter 
ii, 14, is often ‘“‘a judicial term” (Tholuck). The 
Apostle here declares not only that the genuine Jew- 
ish disposition of pious Jews and Gentiles is far 
exalted above every praise from below, and enjoys 
the approbation of God, but also that its honor 
comes from God, and will therefore be sanctioned by 
God by a judicial act—which can at last be nothing 
else but justification by faith. To Judah it was said, 
as the explanation uf his name: “Thou art be whom 
thy brethren shall praise.” But God Himself will 
praise this genuine spiritual Judah. 


Spoomp Paracrarm, Cuar. iii. 1-8. 


Ver. 1. What then is the advantage of the 
Jow [Ti ob» co xegsacortod lIovdaiou]? 
After the Apostle has shown that not only the Jews 
are included in the same corruption with the Gen- 
tiles, but that pious Gentiles have even an advantage 
over ungodly Jews, he comes to the question which 
would naturally be presented to him—whether, then, 
Israel has any peculiar prerogative, and, if so, in 
what it consists, He does not ask in the name of a 
Gentile Christian (Seb. Schmid), or of the Judaist, 
although he must take from these every occasion for 
accusation, but from the err of 3 true (De 
ocracy. The advantage in the sense o De 
Wette).—Or what is the benefit of Babel te 
fon (tig 7 apélesa tig megetouqsc)? The 
second question does not relate merely to circum- 
cision as a single means of grace (De Wette), It 
makes the first question more precise, so far as for 
the Apostle the Jewish economy is different from the 
Old Testament in general (chap. iv. ; Gal. iii.). 

Ver. 2. M every way. First of all, 
namely. [zoiv refers to both z¢osec0y» and 
wpéiesa; Meyer, xata aavta todzxoy, 
under every moral and religious aspect, whichever 
way you look at it; the opposite is xar’ oidéva to0- 
nov.—P.S.] All that he could have in mind he shows 
in chap. ix. 4. But from the outset, apart from his 
train of thought and purpose, he had a further object 
than to show the advantage that to them the Joya 
tov Ozov were committed. We therefore aocept, 
with Theodoret, Calvin, Bengel, and others, that 
zemtoy means here aad les or primarium 
illud est, first of all, Tholuck and Meyer [ Alford, 
Hodge], on the other hand, suppose that he omitted 
to enumerate the other points (to which the uéy 
refers), and quote, as examples, chap. i. 8; 1 Cor. 
xi. 18.—They were intrusted with the ora- 
cles of God. According to our rendering of the 
Aeutoyv, ta Adyeau (significant promulgations, 
veyopot, words of revelation, Acts vii. 38; Heb. v. 
12; 1 Peter iv. 11) can by no means denote the Old 
Testament word of God in ita general aspect (Coc- 
ceius: guidguid Deus habuit dicendum), but this 
word only in the specific direction in which the most 
of the Jews were unbelieving in respect to it. What 
is meant, therefore, is not the law alone and as such 
(Theodoret, (Scumenius, Beza) ; for the law, accord- 
ing to Paul, was also a typical gospel (which Tholuck 
seems to overlook, when he says: The contents of 
the Adyva divide into the twofuld part, 6 voun0¢ and 
as éxayytdias); nor the Messianic prophecies alone 
(Grotius, Tholuck, Meyer), but properly both (De 
Wette), as one was the condition of the other, and 
both constituted a covenant of Jehovah with the 
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people (Calvin, Calov [Hodge], and others). The 
unity of these elements lay chiefly in the patriarchal 
promises ; and as the people of Israel were made a 
covenant people, these were committed to them a 
the oracles of God establishing the covenant, wich 
Israel, as the servant of God, should proclaiu to 
the nations at the proper time. [The Apostle, ia 
calling the Old Testament Scriptures the oracle= of 
God, clearly izes them as divinely inspired 
books, The Jewish Church was the trustee and 
guardian of these oracles till the coming of Christ, 
Now, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
are committed to the guardianship of the Obristian 
Church.—P. 8] “ExsorevSycayv. They weve 
entrusted with. [ltevey tui te in the passive 
comp. Winer, § 40, 1 [§ 89, 1, p. 244, 7th ed.; alsc 
Gal. ii. 7; 1 Cor. ix. 17.—P.'&] They were federally 
entrusted by the fatthfulness of God (nists, ver. 3) 
with God’s promises, or were a ) in their 

aith in order that they might exercise it with fi cl. 
tty to faith. 

Ver. 8. What then? If some were faithless, 
&c. In these words the Apostle intimates that the 
Jews, in the main, still have the advantage just men 
tioned, The statement is therefore neither an objeo- 
tion nor a proof, but it establishes the previous point 
aguinst doubt. In view of the certain fulfilment of 
the Divine promise, even the mass of the apostate 
people is only a poor crowd of individuals, some ; 
though these some may grammatically be many. 
Meyer, taking ground against Tholuck and Philipp 
disputes the contemptuous and ironical character 
the expression tuvéc. The contempt and irony lies, 
of course, not in the word, but in the idea. Un- 
belief has scattered and divided Israel. According 
to De Wette and Fritzsche, the expression has an 
alleviating character. Since the great mass of the 
unbelievers was known to the readers, the expres- 
sion bas rather a palpable sharpness. Meyer’s trans- 
lation: “If many did refuse to believe oe 
their unbelief (Unglaube) will not annul the 
bility ee) of God,” expresses the cor- 
respondence of the different designations, but it is 
not satisfactory to the sense, The Apostle forcce 
us, by the ziotes Geo, to bring into promi- 
nence here the moral force of anwria; and the 
assertion of Meyer, that amoreiy and amotia mean 
always, in the New Testament, undelie/, not un- 
Saithfulness, resta upon a false alternative.* Kdlb 
ner refers the azotia to the unfaithfulness of the 
Jews in the ante-Christian time. De Wette like- 
wise: “They have been unfaithful in keeping the 
covenant (Theodoret, (Ecumenius, Calvin, and oth. 
ers); not, they have been unbelieving toward the 
promises and the gospel (Tholuck, Olshausen, Mey- 
er).” This view is very strange, since he correctly 
observes that in the word ameoreiy there lie two 
meanings; a8 ziot is at the same time fidelity 
and faith, Meyer's objection to De Wette is equally 
strange: ‘‘ tevés would be altogether unsuited, for 
the very reason that it would not be true. 4a 
were disobedient and unfaithful.” This is against 
history and the declarations of the Bible (see the 
discourse of Stephen, Acts vii.). If we distinguish 
between the ideas, to be a sinner and t be an apos. 


* (Hodge: That dmwtoreiy rag! have the sense fo ‘x 
wnfatthful, is plain from 2 Tim. ii. 13, and from the sens 
of amoria, in Heb. iii. 12, 19, and of amicros, in Luke xt, 
46; Rev. xxi.8 To understand the passage ar 1 eferring 
to want of faith in Obrist, seems inconsistent with th 
whole context.—P. 8.) 
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tate, then it follows that, according to the Scrip- 
the numerical majority of apostates was always 
offset by a dynamical ven ieee of persons faithful to 
the covenart, by whom the covenant was continued 
on the ground of the ziors Oeov; and it would 
bave been very strange if Paul, in view of this oft- 
repeated history, which wus first really consum- 
mated in his time, should have quite ignored the 
preeent. But as éxiorevoay elsewhere exam- 
pie, John viii. 80) means, they became believers, so 
yniotnoay here, they have become unbelieving, 
mot, they have been. The wiatsc of God is His 
fidelity ; His fidelity to the covenant certainly in- 
volves “credibility.” (2 Tim. ii. 18; mores 6 
O:ds, 1 Cor. i. 9; x. 18, &c.) 

Ver. 4. Let it not be, uz yéivosto. [Comp. 
Textual Note *.] This expression of impassioned 
repulsion {solemn and intense deprecation], also 
common to the later Greeks, is, in the mouth of 
the Hebrew (575m, ad profana), at the same 
time an expression of a religious or moral repug- 
nance or aversion. Therefore the Apostle repe 
the thought, as if the tyé could annul the ziotis 
of God, and therefore also nullify the realization 
of the eternal covenant of in the heart of 
Israel and in a New Testament people of God.— 
But let it be: God (is) dear a every man 
false. [Lunge: So aber sei’s: Gott tst wahrhaftig, 
jeler Mensch aber falsch.}| Since yévosto relates 
to one sentence, the antithetical y.»é¢ 8 must re- 
late to the sentence which offsets it, and must be 
marked, as announcing a declaration, by acolon. Ac- 
cording to Meyer and De Wette, it means logice gave- 

ovgdu, OF anodexvieFw (Theophylact). [ Tho- 
ack prefers opodoysio9-w as equivalent.} But then 
the term would have been unfitly chosen. Koppe 
explains: Much rather let tt be (vieh/mehr so sei es). 
Meyer objects that in this case we should expect 
foro or to as article before the whole senteuce, 
and remarks, that Paul did not design to introduce 
any sentence from the Old Testament. But Paul 
can nevertheless make use of a sentence of his own 
on the future of Israel, and the want of the zo does 
not outweigh the consideration that the ywvicGw, as 
the antithesis of «# yévorro, requires a formal dec- 
laration. Moreover, Ps. cxvi. 11 (all men are liars) 
furnished already one half, and the connection the 
other half of the declaration. This pvint was to be 
unfolded in all its amplitude in the history of the 
New Testament, See 2 Tim. ii. 18. [I prefer to 
connect ysvéo &w (Paul does not say, for) with 
&e0¢, and to take it in the subjective sense: Let 
God become, i. ¢., be seen and acknowledged, even 
by His enemies, as true, whatever be the conse- 
quences. So aleo the E. V. and the best English 
commentators, The parallel, 2 Tim. ii. 18, is strik- 
ing: “If we are unfaithful (anoroiper), yet He 
rei bere akin iy cannot deny Himself.” 
top. the phrase: fustitia, pereat mundus. 
-—P. 8.]—God is true aoailae to Dr. Lange’s 
view, which disconnects dg from ywic8w]. Ac- 
cording to Tholuck, @/7s.0 here comprehends prac- 
tical and theoretical truth ; in opposition to what he 
denotes as the usual exposition, that the Apostle 
the wish that would reveal Himself 
continually as true and faithful (according to Coc- 
seius, in the counsels of his plan of salvation). If 
she question is on the truth of God in reference to 
the apperent collision between the Old and New 
Testaments, then the sense must be that even in this 
oowerful arti:hesis, which to the view of man ap- 


| pears to be an irreconcilable contradiction, God will 
remain consistent with Himself, and therefore be 

| truthful and faithful (see 2 Cor. i, 20; Rev. iii, 14 
the name Jehovah). Ali men are liars so far as the, 
are sinners (sin = lie); yet unbelief is emphatically 

''a lie (John viii, 44), since, with its rejection of the 


estensn becomes obedient to falsehood, and is im 
plicated in the self-contradictions (see chap. 


ii, 21-28). Unbelief is not only a characteristic of 
apostates, but also a tendency and manifold fault 
of believers; and so far all men are liars through 
unbelief. Whenever the covenant between God 
and man is shaken or broken, absolute faithful 
ness is always found on God's side; He is a rock 
(Deut, xxxii. 31, &c.), while all the vibrations, aa 
well as all the breaches of faithfulness, are on the 
side of men. Also, in Ps. cxvi. 11, all men are rep- 
resented as | in opposition to the faithfulness of 
God ; and by troubling believers they oppose faith. 
As it is written (Ps. li. 4).—The application 
of the passage quoted from the Psalms gives evi- 
dence of the most profound insight. The original, 
according to Hupfeld’s translation, reads thus : 


“To Thee alone I have sinned, 
And done what is wicked in Thy sight, 
In order that Thou mayeet be just in Thy say. 


ings, 
Pure * in Thy judging.” 


The Septuagint translates, “In order that Thou may- 
est be acknowledged just (d:xaswG%c) in Thy wo 

(in Thy sayings), and mayest conquer (wixfen, instead 
of M3IFi) in Thy xgivscGa. (FOHTD).” Paul 
quotes from the Septuagint. The sense of the origt 
nal text is, that David placed himself before the 
judgment of God and His revelation. Viewed ac. 
cording to the custom of Oriental despots, Nathan 
had einai a oe harshly ; but when he re- 

ed his sin its depths as a sin against G 

eee belbte His eyes, he perceived the jastics of ee 
prophet’s charge, and the holiness of his judicial 
declaration of the guilt of death. The translation 
of the Septuagint, “that Thou mayest be justi- 
fied, declared just” [dixawOr¢ for the Hebrew 
Push j, is exegetical. [In using the word dixaoiw 
here evidently, like the hiphil of psx, in a declara- 
tory sense (for God ts just and cannot be made just, 
but only declared or acknowledged as just), Paul fur. 
nishes us the key to the proper understanding of 
his doctrine of justification by faith, see below, ver. 
28.—P. 8.]_ The change mx7jox>, &c., is a peri 
phrasis. ‘* Thou mayest be pure in Thy judgment,” 
means properly, ‘‘ Thou wilt be recognized as pure; 
therefore Thou overcomest, since Thou wilt be jus. 
tified in Thy judgment.” The Septuagint has am- 
plified the slight antithesis, “‘in Thy sayings, in Thy 
judgment,” so that the distinction can be drawn be- 
tween God’s word and His judgment, The chief 
point is the canon: Jf God is tu be thoroughly known 
and recognized as just and holy in His word and in 
His he rie then must sin, which stands commét. 
ted against Him, be known in all ite breadth and 
depth. The defect in our knowledge here is what 
casts a shade in part upon God’s word and in part 
upon His judicia) government. Paul’s empk yment 
of the quotation from the Psalms corresponds to this 


* ( PE indicates the righteousness, M51 (properly, & 
be pure), the holiness of God.—P. 8,1 
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ganon; much sooner shall all men be liars, than that 
a shadow be cast on God’s truth or fidelity to His 
covenant. The s»xay is frequently used in the 
judicial sense (see Meyer). Beza, Piscat., and re- 
cently Tholuck and Philippi [also Meyer and Ewald], 
would take xviveoScs in the middle sense, for to 
litegate. But the Apostle could not expect that his 
expression would be understood in any other sense 
than ir the Septuagint. [Comp., however, Zeztual 
Note '.—P. 8.] 

[That thou mayest, ows ay, i335 in Ps. 
li, 6 (ver. 4 in the E. V.), to the intent that, tn order 
that (redxeic). This seems to mean that God caused 
David’s sins to take this aggravated form for the 
very purpose that He might appear to be entirely 
just, wheu He pronounced condemnation of it. But 
such an interpretation would imply the contradiction 
that God condemns His own act. Hence most com- 
mentators (even Calvin) take 1325 here, and often, 
like iva and ozws¢ in the New Testament, of the 
effect or consequence (éxBatsxix) = 60 that, But {37> 
and iva grammatically always, or nearly sxlways, in- 
dicate the design or purpose (see Gesen., Thes., 
s.v.. and Winer, Gramm., p. 426 ff., 7th ed.); and 
where this seems inapplicable, as here, we must 
assume a logical rather than a grammatical latitude. 
Design and effect often coincide. The Bible no 
doubt veaches the absolute sovereignty of God, yet 
never in a fatalistic or pantheistic sense so as to ex- 
clude the personal freedom and responsibility of 
man. Hence it represents, for instance, the harden- 
ing of Pharaoh’s heart, as the judicial act and pun- 
ishment of God (Exod. iv. 21; vii. 3), and at the 
same time as Pharaoh’s own act and guilt (ix. 34). 
David certainly could not mean to say that he sinned 
with the intention of glorifying God—which would 
have destroyed the siucerity of his repentance, and 
exposed him to the just condemnation of Paul in 
ver, 8—but that his sin was overruled by God for 
the greater manifestation of His justice. God never 
does evil, nor wills any man to do evil, in order 
that good may come out of it, but He exercises His 
power, wisdom, and love in overruling all evil for 

It is not the sinner who glorifies God through 
his sin, but God who glorifies Himself through the 
sinner. Comp. also the remarks of Hupfeld and 
Hengstenberg on Ps. li. 6.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 5. But if our unrighteousness, &c. [A 
new objection which might be suggested by the 
ome in ver. 4; namely, if man’s sin redounds to 
the glory of God, and sets His righteousness in a 
clearer light (as in the case of David), it is a means 
toa end, and hence it ought not to be pun- 
ished. Paul admits the premise, but denies the con- 
clusion, ver, 6.—P, S.] Meyer takes here adexia 
in a very general and comprehensive sense, without 
regard to the legal element contained in it, and ex- 
plains: “‘an abnormal ethical disposition.” * By this 
definition the wicked, the unholy, the bad, can be 
denoted ; but unrighteousness is misconduct in oppo- 
sition to the law and the right. On cuysotavas, 
eee the Lexica; also Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 11, &c. 
[also Textual Note °}. 

What shall we say? Ti égotuev. A 


* (Oomp. Hodge: ‘‘ déixia is not to be taken in the re- 
tricted sense of injustice, nor as equivalent to admeria in 
the preceding verse, but in the comprehensive sense of un- 
righteousness, wickedness y 


. It is the opposite of 
rectitude, righteoumncss , which inulades all sao exact. 
wice.2—P, 8.) 
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form which often occurs in Paul (chap. iv. 1; vi. 1, 
&c.). It is peculiar to rabbinical dialectica, and is 
very common in the Talmud (quid est dicendum *), 
It is a formula of meditation un a difficulty, a prob. 
lem, in which there is danger of a false conclusion. 
It was also in use among the classics, [See Tho 
luck.] The sentence, if our unrighteousness, &c., is 
true, but the fullowing conclusion is rejected as false. 
The Apostle certainly assumes that an unbelieving 
Jew could raise this objection, but he makes it him- 
self. This is evident, first, from the interrogative 
form ; second, from the position of the question ir 
such a manner that a negative answer is expect 
ed;+ third, from the addition: humanly speak- 
ing, xata avGouwnoyw hiyw. This expression 
is common among the rabbis, “as men speak ” (see 
Tholuck); the term arSoeuzivug iadeiy [/rumane 
-ogut] also occurs in the classics [see the examples 
quoted by Tholuck]. The expression xata av&o., 
resting on the antithesis between God and inan, de 
notes, with Paul, now the opposition between the 
common sinful conduct and opinions of men, and 
the conduct and opinions in the light of revelation ; 
and now the opposition between common human 
rights and customs and the theocratic rights (Gal. 
iii, 15, and other places). From this addition it 
does not follow that the question, #7 adsxog, must 
he regarded as affirmative (see Meyer, against Phi- 
lippi). [The phrase xata advSeuzmoy proves 
nothing against inspiration, The Apostle here pute 
himself into the place of other men, using their 
thoughts and arguments, but expressly rejecting 
them.—P. S, 

Ver. 6. F’or then how shall God judge the 
world? This does not mean: God would then not 
be able to judge the world; but, according to the 
usual explanation: Since it is universally 
among religious people that God will be the Judge 
of the world, the conclusion alluded to must be 
rejected. The argument is therefore a reductio ad 
absurdum.~ (Riickert: the proof is weak!) Coe. 
ceius [Reiche]}, Olshausen, and others, refer xoan0¢ 
oe to rabbinical usage of language) to the 

entile world, and the proof is thus conceived: 
Even Gentile idolatry must bring to light the glory 
of the true God; and yet God will judge the Gen. 
tile world. Therefore the unbelief of some Jews 
cannot escape the judgment, even though their un- 
righteousness corroborates the righteousness of God. 
But there is no proper foundation for this explana- 
tion in the text; and besides, it would only remove 
a smaller difficulty by a greater one, and in a way 
that would commend ‘teelf’ only to Jewish prejudice, 
The New Testament idea of the general judgment is 
universal. Even the antithesis of xéauog and fa- 
GvAeia tot’ @eot cannot be applied here. With the 


*c.co7pd> Mo"k ND) 


t [My dducog 3 Oeds ; in negative interrogations (utr 
doch ‘nieht 7) is sed when & négstive, Ai potted gl pa 


tive answer is e See Winer, p. 476 ; arenes 
arttk. ii, 88; and Meyer in loc. ; inst Rickert 
Philippi. Paul does not ask: Is not God unjust! but, Is 
God unjust! ing a negative reply j and he apolo 
gises even for putting the question in this form.—P. sy 
t (Calvin : ‘‘ Sumit argumentum ab ipsius Dei officio que 
probet td esse impossibile ; judicabtt Deus hune mundum, 
spe injustus esse non .” So, substantially, Grotius 
Tholuck, De Wette, Rickert, Kéllner, Meyer, Hodge. I 
seems that the Apostie here assumes the very thing he ts 
to prove. But he reasons from acknow]) premises ; 
is universa!ly conceived as the Judge of all mankind; 
this necessarily implies that He is just. The opposite is 
inconsistent with the idea of God as Judge, and vith the 
nature of the judgment.—P. 8.) 
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asual explanation (Tholuck, Meyer, and others) it 
may nevertheless be asked, whether a sentence 
which has been dismissed with ny yévorro, stands in 
further need of a proof. According to our construc- 
tion, the sentence can also be explanatory, and stand 
in connection with the following (see below 

Vers. 7, 8. But if the truth of God, The 
objection of ver. 7 appears only to repeut that of 
ver. 5; therefore it is difficult to connect it with what 
precedes. The difficulty is solved as follows: (1.) Cal- 
vin, Beza, Grotius [Bengel, Riickert], Philippi, and 
others think that the objection of ver. 5 is only 
continued and established in ver. 7; and the words 
xata aryPoumoy déyo to xdanuog (ver. 6) should be 
read, according to Philippi, parenthetically, as a pre- 
liminary outburst of apostolic indignation. By this 
means, the dialectics assume the shape of an in- 
volved controversy, in which the Apostle prema- 
turely interrupts the opponent. Tholuck believes 
that he can produce similar examples in proof of 
this (chap. vii. 25, and Gal. iii. 8,4). (2.) Meyer: 
“The és nig xowet 0 Ot0G TOY xdcuoy (ver. 6 
is now confirmed thus: The fact already considere 
(ver. 4 f.), that God’s truth is glorified by the lie of 
man, removes every ground for supposing that an 
unrighteous God (stc /), who is to juaye the world, 
will judge man as a sinner,” &. Apart from the 
quaint construction of the thought, the true state- 
ment in ver. 5 would be treated as untrue. [De 
Wette, Alford, Hodge, though differing somewhat 
in detail, likewise regard vers. 7 and 8 as the ampli- 
fication and confirmation of the answer given in ver. 
6 to the objection stated in ver. 5. i this objec- 
tion be valid, then not only may every sinner claim 
exemption, but it would follow that it is right to do 
evil that good may come. This is certainly a more 
easy and natural connection than the one under (1) 
and best explains the yag. But if we read « dé, 
we must regard ver. 7 as introducing a new ob- 
jection, as in a dialogue between the Apostle and 
an interlocutor—an objection which is indignantly 
resented by Paul as a blasphemous slander. But 
see the remarks under the next heads.—P. §.] 
(8.) Even if we find here, according to Thodoret, 
the language of a Jew in dispute with the Apostle, 
the sentence does not appear to be the continuation 
of the thought of ver. 5. Then the Jew has first 
drawn the conclusion from ver. 5 that God is unjust 
if He punish sins by which He is glorified. Here 
he would deduce the conclusion, from ver. 4, that 
the man, who by his yetopas contributes to the 
glory of God, is neither a sinner, nor punishable ; 
rather, that he may do evil that good may come. 
Thus two cases, which would constitute a parallel 
to chap. ii. 3, 4—the firet case denoting fanaticism, 
the other, antinomianism. But there are considera- 
tions presented by the text itself against this view. 
First, the yag at the beginning of ver. 7; which, 
for this reason, has been removed by many Codd. 
(B. D., &c., the Vulgate, &c.) as an impediment to 
the proper understanding of the passage. Then the 
sorist, 2xegiogevoey, which Meyer thinks should 
be understood from the standpoint of the general 
judgmevt (Tholuck regards it as present, with Lu- 
ther). Further, Meyer must interpolate a ci before 
the wy in ver. 8 (ti 7, quidnif). Also, if Paul 
be not permitted to speak in the name of the un- 
believing Jew and interrupt himself, an gusig must 
stand before Placgypnotu:Ga. We are therefore 
of the opinion that the hypothesis of the interlocu- 
tion of the obstinate Jew is not correct. (4.) Our 


explanation is contained already in the translation 
[See Textual Notes * and ".] The Apostle says 

, God does not declare wrath on who have 
glorified his fatthfulness by their unfaithfulness, 
Granted that His covenant faithfulness has, by means 
of my unfaithfulness, shown itself more powerful 
and conspicuous to His glory (chap. v. 8), that isa, ‘ 
that I have finally become a believer—how? am 
I also still judged as a sinner? Answer: No. And 
therefore we would by no means continue in un- 
belief, as those tvé; in ver. 8, in order, by wicked 
conduct, to accomplish a good purpose, God’s glory 
—which is the principle laid by some to our charge. 
Men who act thus (and the tvé> do act thus) are 
justly condemned. Here the ai7Seva of God is the 
agent, and wetoue is the object. In ver. 5, there 
was the reverse, the adsxéa of man being the agent, 
and God’s righteousness the object. In ver. 7 the 
question is concerning the predominance or conquest 
(see v. 20) on the side of the adja for the honor 
of God; in ver. 5, the question is merely concern- 
ing the bringing of the truth to ligbt. The solution 
of the difficulty lies in the ézegiaaevaey.—On 
the different explanations of xayo, see Tholuck. 
I as well as others [De Wette, Alford]; even I, a 
Jew [Bengel]; even I, a Gentile [Coccej., Ols- 
hausen]; even J, Paul Cleese even I, who 
have added to the glorification of God [De Wette, 
Tholuck }. 

Ver. 8. [As we are blasphemously (not, slan- 
derously) reported. The blasphemy refers not 
only to Paul, but in the last instance to God, whose 
holy and righteous character is outraged by the im- 
pious maxim, to do evil that good may come. ]—In 
reference to the ors, we must observe that, in con- 
sequence of attraction, the zo17c00pney is united 
with Léyery.—The xadoc PlacgpypotprOa 
leads us to conclude that the Jews charged the 
Apostle, or the Christians in general, with the 
alleged principle: The end sanctifies the means 
(Tholuck, Calvin). Usual acceptation: the doctrine 
of superabounding mercy (chap. v. 20) is meant (see 
Tholuck). Meyer: ‘The labors of the Apostle 
among the Gentiles could occasion such slanders on 
the part of the Jews.” According to the view of 
the Jews, the Christians converted the Geutile world 
to Monotheism, by betraying and corrupting the 
covenant of the Jews—Whose condemnation is 
just. The oy» does not refer directly to the slan- 
derers as such, since this is an accessory notion, but 
to the principle, /et us do evil that good may come, 
und to the fact lying at its root, the hardness of the 
Jews in unfatthfulness, as more clearly showed 
the covenant fatthfulness of But, indirectly, 
the charge of those slanderers is also answered at 
the same time. Ver. 7 favors our explanation. [ 0» 
refers to the subject in zosgyawperv, to those who 
speak and act according to this pernicious and blas- 
phemous maxim.—P. 8. ] 


Turp ParacraPrn, Vers. 9-20. 


The transition of the covenant of law to the 
covenant of grace is already indicated in the preced. 
ing ph. This is brought to pass in part by 
the constant unfaithfulness of individuals, and in 
part by the transitory unfaithfulness of others. In 
every case Israel’s sin is manifested in this covenant, 

er. 9. What then? It must not be read, 
with (cumenius [Koppe, Hofmann, Th, Schott], té 
oty mooezyoneOa [omitting the interrogation sigr 
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after ofv]; against which is the ov. The introduc- 
tion of the result refers to the foregoing section 
ander the point of view that Israel certainly has 
advantages on the objective side, but none on the 
gubjective. 
oue9a. Explanations: 1. The middle voice here 
the signification of the active: Have we [the 
Jews} the preference? do we excel? have we an 
_ advantage ? (Theophylact, @icumenius, the old com- 
mentators in <iparil Also De Wette, who says: 
This is the only suitable sense.* Therefore the read- 
nooxatéyouey. Meyer urges against this view : 

(a.) The usage of language ; t ? the previous ad- 
mission of Israel’s advantage [ver. 2, 2odv xata 
navta toonoy, which seems to conflict with ov 
nmavtug, ver. 9.—P. §.]. 2. The middle voice in 
the signification of: to hold before, to hold for one’s 
protection. Hemsterhuys, Venema, &c. (Fritzsche, 
figuratively: Do we need a pretext?) Meyer: Have 
we a protection? That is, have we something with 
which to defend or screen ourselves ? inst this, 
Tholuck raises the objection that the verb, in this 
case, should have an accusative. [Have we any 
thing for a pretext? Answer: Nothing (instead of: 
Not at all, not in the least).—P. 8.] 3. The pas- 
sive construction (GEcumenius II., Wetatein, Storr). 
(fcumenius takes the word as the question of a 
ntile; Are we surpassed by the Jews? Wet- 
stein, as the question of a Jew: Are we surpassed 
by the Gentiles? Reiche and Olshausen: Are we 
preferred by God? This last form of the passive 
rendering agrees, as to sense, with the active ren- 
dering sub No. 1. But the Apostle is not speak- 
ing here of God’s favor, but of man’s sin, and 
shows that the Jews, though highly favored by God, 
are yet subjectively no better, and even more 
guilty, than the Gentiles.—P. S.J] 4, The middle 
form was most easily applicable to the intransitive, 
to be prominent, to excel; therefore we translate, 
‘““ Are we ahead, or, better?” Tholuck properly 
calls to mind that so many of the Greek fathers 
have taken no exception to the middle form. It is 
quite against the context when Olshausen [?] and 
Reiche read the word as a question of the Gentiles 
(shall we be preferred ?).—Ov 2avrms, Not in 
the least. Grotius, and others [Wetstein, Koll- 
ner], literally: noé ether, not tn all respects [as 
in 1 Cor, v. 10, where zayvtus limits the prohibi- 
tion.—P. S8.] This is contrary to the context. [For 
the Apostle proves the absolute equality of guilt 
before the law. ov, zartws is here = zavruc ot, 
1 Cor, xvi. 12; zeavtws strengthens the negation, 
no, in no wise ; not at all; ovdapiis (Theophylact) ; 
nequaquam (Vulgate); durchaus nicht ; nein, ganz 
und gar, i. e., nein, in keiner Weise, keineswegs. 


* (So also the re tee” Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, E. V., Grotius, » Tholuck, R&ckert (2d ed.), 
Reiche, Philippi, Baur, Bloomfield, Alford, Wordsworth, 
Hodge, who says, with De Wette, that this is the only in- 
tation w suits here.—F. 8.) 
¥ (Sometimes, however, the middle and the active form 
of the same verb are used without a perceptible difference ; 
as in Luke xv. 6, ovyxadei rove 3 Ver. 9, ovyxadctras 
ras OfAas (according to Lachmann ; while Tischendorf reads 
the active); James iv. 2 f., airetre and aireto@e; Acts xvi. 
16, wapetxe; xix. 24, mee ero, prestabat. Comp. Winer, 
Graumm., p. 940 f., 7th ed. ere is, it is true, no example 
of the active use of spo¢xoua:. But the middle voice may 
have been preferred here to the active, because the A le 
speaks of a superiority which the Jews claimed for them- 
selves, fo~ their benefit ; comp. ceavrdy + devs TUrov, 
Titus u.7. Thia, then, comes to the interpretation of Lange, 
wb No, 4. The reading of Cod. Boerner: mpoxaréyopuey 
sep.cady, g.ves the same sense.-—P. 8.] 
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This sense was pon indicated by the emphath 
pronunciation of zayruc, and a stop after ov. In I 
Cor. v. 10, on the contrary, the zavrws>, non omnino 
limits the prohibition contained in ov. Comp. Winer, 


This is now extended further. IZgoz-| p. 516, and Meyer in loc.—P. S.]—For we have 


charged, zeontracaueta. Namaly, 
in the previous part “of the Epistle [i. 18 ff., with 
reference to the Gentiles; ii 1 ff, with reference to 
the Jews.—P. S.J. The zgoa:tsacSas [from aizia, 
motive, reason, and in a forensic sense, cha 
ground of accusation] is a compound word without 
example.*—Under sin [ii¢ auagtiay eivas}. Not 
merely, are sinners (Fritzsche). Meyer: are gov- 
erned by sin. He denies, against Hofmann, that the 
question here is concerning the punishableness or 
guilt of sin [which is to be inferred afterwards from 
the fact of ig duagriay sivos|. But this is implied 
in aitiaoGas. The atria is the ground of the charge 

Vers, 10-19. As it is written. [yéyoaz- 
Tas occurs nineteen times in this Epistle.—P. 8.] 
Paul had previously proved the guilt of the Jews from 
their living experience, with only a general allusion 
to the Scriptures; he now confirms his declaration 
in the strongest way by Scripture proofs. Under 
the presupposition of exact knowledge of the Old 
Testament, rabbinical writers also connect various 
testimonies without specifying the place where they 
may be found. At the head there stands Pa. xiv. 
1-3, from ver. 10 to ver. 12, where we have a de- 
scription of universal sinfulness as well of the Jews 
as of the Gentiles. There then follows a combina 
tion from Ps, v. 9 and cxl. 8 and Ps. x. 7, in vers, 
18, 14, as a description of sins of the tongue. Then 
Isa. lix. 7, 8, quoted in vers, 16, 17, as a delineation 
of sins of commission. Finally, Ps. xxxvi. 1, in 
ver, 18, as a characterization of the want of the fear 
of God lying at the root of all.¢ The quotations 
are free recollections and applications from the Sep- 
tuagint [yet with several deviations]. Finally, in 
ver, 19, there follows the explanation that these 
charges were throughout just as applicable to the 
Jews as to the Gentiles, and indeed chiefly to the 
Jews, [The passages quoted describe the moral 
corruption of the times of David and the prophets, 
but indirectly of all times, since human nature is es- 
sentially the same always and everywhere. In Pa 
xiv. the general application is most obvious, and 
hence it is quoted first.—P. S.] 

Ver. 10. There is none righteous. [Paul 
uses dixasog for =ia"MwsS, LXX.: nosiw yonots- 
tnta, doer of good.| Refers the zo.wyr yonotorntra 
of the =n d, the law. The cant of ‘right 
eousness is the inscription of the whole; not as 
Paul’s word (Kéllner, &c.), but as free quotation 
from Pa, xiv. 

Ver. 11. There is none that understandeth. 
While 6 ouvscyt represents the receptivity of the 
religious understanding, éxCy7ta@»§ denotes the de 


[Tne Cree Clnaeies ne mnenes evens” -Patcen; Meyer. 


+ (Meyer: 1. Sinful condition (vers, 10-12); 3. sinful 
manifestations, in word Gs, 14), and in deed (15-17) ; 3. the 
source of sin (18).—P. 8. 

+ [ovvier, according to the accentuation of Lachmann 
or ovrwy, as Alford accentuates. It is the usual form in 
the Septuagint for cvmeis (comp. Rom. iii.11; Matt. xiii. 
23, var.), and is derived from the obsolete root for 
ourigus. See Winer, p. 77 (§ 14, 8). It anewersa to the 


Hebrew 5°3i200, a word often used to express the righ! 


understanding of religious truth.—P. 8 
(Senger than the simple verb; 
equent in the LXX. ; 


5 | 
comp. | Pet £ l¢ 


§ 
very eyer.—P. 8. 


! 
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sire and effort of the spirit. See the original text, 
where the negation is characterized as God’s fruitless 
request. [See Zertual Note “.] 

Ver. 12. They are all gone out of the 
way (790; M>x2 ).—The iw¢ évdc, down to one 
incl, [A Hebraism, "N23, for obdd els, not so 
much as one. Comp. the Latin ad unum omnes, 
which likewise includes all.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 18. An open sepulchre. Estius [Ben- 
gel, Tholuck, Hodge]: b ing out the noxious 
odor of corruption. Meyer prefers the meaning: 
As rapacious and insatiable as a grave which awaits 
the corpse ; in this sense, the quiver of the Chal- 
deans is called “‘an open sepulchre,” Jer. v. 16— 
é. ¢., destructive (also Calvin, and others), But thus 
ver. 15 would be anticipated.—They have used 
deceit. The imperfect édolsotcay* denotes 
continucus action; they have become deceivers for 
the future; that this is their settled character.— 
The poison of asps. Behind the cunning of false- 
hood there is deadly malice. 

Ver. 14. Full of cursing. The gross, passion- 
ate form of ungodly speech, alternating with double- 
tongued, false language. The bitterness or ani- 
mosity of their hateful selfishness is the standing 
ground of their cursing. [Paul here condenses the 
translation of the Septuagint, omitting the “‘ deceit,” 
as he had already mentioned it in ver. 18.—P. 8.] 

Vers, 15-17. Their feet are swift. The sym- 
bol of their excited course of conduct. [On the 
slightest provocation they commit murder. Paul 
l ere again condenses the sense of Isa. lix. 7.] Their 
wany different ways, full of destruction [ ci9- 
Tornmuc, literally, concussion, bruising together, 
then calamity, destruction] and misery [rada- 
nampa], (destruction the cause, misery the re- 
tult) are, as the ways of war of all against all, 
contrasted with the one way of peace [odor 
sioyvns]). By this we must undoubtedly under- 
stand not merely a way in which they should enjoy 
peace (Meyer), but an objective way of peace in 
which they should become the children of peace. 
[The way that leads to peace, in opposition to the 
ways which lead to ruin and misery.] Ovx Syvu- 
cay, Grotius: Hebrais nesctre aliquis dicttur, quod 
non curat (Jer. iv. 22). 

[Ver. 18. This quotation from Ps, xxxvi. 1 goes 
back to the fountain of the various sins enumerated. 
The fear of God, or piety, is the beginning of wis- 
dom and the mother of virtue; the want of that 
fear, or impiety, is the beginning of folly and the 
mother of vice.—P. 8. 

Ver. 19. Now we know. The Jews, indeed, 
would not readily admit this, but were inclined to 
refer such declarations exclusively to the Gentiles. 
[But the above quoted from the Psalms 
and the Prophets, speak not of heathen as heathen, 
bat of fallen men as such, and therefore are applica- 
ble to Jews as well.—P. S.J—The law. This is 
the Old Testament, especially in its legal relation [as 
@ norm or rule to which they should conform their 
faith and conduct; John x. 84, where our Lord 
quotes a Psalm as in “the law,” and other pas- 
sages]|.— Who are under the law. That is, the 
Jews; also particularly from the legal standpoint. 
Calov and others have understood, by the law, the 


* (An Alexandrian and Hellenistic form for éoXlovy; 


bee Sturs, Dial, Alez., e 61, and Winer, P 74, where simi- 
lar exampies are ee & as eixyocay for ¢ gon a8é for 
WiSowy, .peAdfocay, épdyoray, cidocay, &c.—P. 8.] 
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law as distinguished from the gospel; and the ex 
preesion, ‘‘ those who are under the law,” as mean 
ing all men. But this is application, not expla 
nation.—That every mouth may be stopped 
On the question whether tva may be understood 
éxPatexeas [80 that, instead of in order that], see 
Tholuck and Meyer. Here it evidently designates 
the one purpose of the law, to produce the knowl. 
edge of sin, but other purposes are not excluded, 
The geaccaey to otoua (Ps. cvii. 42) means, 
in a religious relation, that it represents men as 
avarodoyy tou, at the tribunal of Divine justice; 90 
that they ‘“‘ cannot answer God one of a thousand.” 
—The whole world. [Not to be restricted, with 
Grotius: mazima pars hominum, but all men, Jews 
as well as Gentiles.j Paul has already declared this 
of the heathen portion in chap. i. 20, 32.—[Should 
become (yévyzav), in their own conviction, 
guilty, subject to justice. itzodsxog = xata- 
xgstoy, Fvoyos dixn, Unoxsivevos tipmpias, 4. ¢., 
not only guilty, but convicted of guilt, and there- 
fore obnoxious to punishment (straffdllig).— Before 
God, to whom satisfaction for sin is due.—P. §.] 

Ver. 20. Because (Desshalb weil). Since 
dsots can be proplerea eed (because) as well as 
else ta (therefore), Tholuck [with Beza and 

orus] prefers propterea, the conclusive form. But 
the Apostle here goes farther out, and comes to that 
universal condemuatory judgment of the law. [See 
Textual Note *°,] 

_ By works of the law. Explanations of 
vOMOG: 

1. The ritual law (Theodoret, Pelagius, Cornelius 
a Lapide, Semler, Ammon, and others).t On the 
contrary, Augustine ¢ and Thomas Aquinas already 
referred to the concluding: sentence of the verse: 
“by the law comes knowledge of sin.” Paul, more- 
over, understands the word /aw throughout in its 
totality, although he does not ignore its several parts 
and differences, [The decalogue is merely the quin- 
tessence of the whole law. e antithesis is not: 
the ceremonial law and the moral law, but: works 
of the law and works of faith.—P. 8.] 

2. The Mosaic law alone [but as a whole, both 
moral and ritual] is meant (Meyer). [So also Phi- 
lippi: the whole revealed law as an undivided unity, 

et with special re to the moral law.—P. 8.] 
ut against this is, that Paul speaks here, and in the 


* (On this important verse, Dr. Hodge 125-183) 1» 
very full and clesr; while Alford and Wordegorth pass it 
over very slightly.—P. 8. 

t [Sev Roman Catholic and Rationalistic commenta- 
tors meet from opposite extremes on Pelagian ground, and 
resolve the meaning of this passage emely into this? tbat 
men are not justified by any external rites or ceremonial 
works, such as circumcision and sacrifices, but only by 
moral acts of the heart and will. But the prevailing Bom. 
ish doctrine is, that works of the law are works done before 


God.—P. 8.} 
: “ Nec 


diwerit, et ail: ‘Per legem enim ttio peocati’ 

e agrees with 
ravity and salvation by free grace without 
works, a joa with the Roman ree view of the 
meaning ication, as being a continuous procey ve 
sentially identical with Sanctifioation.—P. 8.1 
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revious verse, of the guilt of a/ men before the 
W. 

8 De Wette accepts it as merely the moral law, 
and not also the ritual law. The works of the law, 
as they were performed by the Jews, and would also 
have been performed by the Gentiles, if they had 
been placed under the law (Riickert). 

4. The law in a deeper and more general sense, 
as it waa written not only on the Decalogue, but also 
in the heart of the Gentiles, and embracing moval 
deeds of both Gentiles and Jews (Tholu also 
Storr, Flatt, Stuart]). Certainly it is plain from 
the vontext, that the Jewish yvouo; here represents 
a universal legislation. [The Apostle includes the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews under the sentence of 
condemnation, because they do not come up to their 
own standard of virtue, as required by their inner 
law of conscience ; ii. 15.—P. S.] 

But what are works of the law [Soya vopnov]? 
Explanations : 

1. Works by the law, without the im- 
pulse of the Holy Spirit [vyonov as genettvus auctoris 
or cause@]. So especially Roman Catholic exposi- 
tors, as Bellarmine [ Augustine, Thomas Aquinas] ; 
and also some Protestants, as Usteri, Neander, Phi- 
lippi [Olshausen, Hofmann, even Luther; see Tho- 
luck, p. 187]. Philippi: ‘‘ Not the works which the 
law cummands—for he who does these is really 
righteous (ii. 18)—but those which the law effects 
(or which the man who is under the law is able by 
its aid to bring forth).” The deeds of the law are 
Yoya vexoa (Heb. vi. 1); the vouog cannot Cwozosi- 
cas [Gal. iii. 21), although it is complete in its 
method and destination. On Luther’s distinction 
between doing the works of’ the law and fulfilling 
the law itself, see Tholuck. 

2. The deeds requtred or P ikieihriae by the law. 
Protestant expositors, ¢. g., Gerhard, who includes 
also the bona opera ratione objecti. [So also Me- 
lanchthon, Calvin, Beza, Riickert, Fritzsche, De 
Wette, Meyer, Hodge. In this view, the Koya vouou 
include all good works, those after regeneration as 
well as those before. Even Abraham, the friend of 
God, was not justified by his works, but by faith. 
The law of the Old Testament is holy, just, and 

and demands perfect conformity to the will of 
God, which is true holiness. But even our best 
works, done under the gospel and under the influ- 
ence of Divine grace, are imperfect, and can there- 
fore be no ground of justification, Hence the most 
holy men of all ages and churches never depend on 
their own works, but on the work and merits of 
Christ, for final acceptance with God.—P. S. 

8. Tholuck combines the two explanations [p. 
140]: “The Apostle includes both meanings, so 
that, in some p the meaning of the deeds 
required by the law, and, in others, that of the deeds 

d@ by the law, appears more prominent,” 

ut, from the very nature of the case, the deeds 
required by the law, and those produced by the law, 
correspond to each otber on the legal standpoint. 
The unity of both are the works of the legal stand- 
int, as it may be found also among the heathen 
@. g., Creon in the Antigone of Sophocles). The 
aw is, for those subjected to it, an analytical letter, 
which is related to the external work; but, on the 
contrary, for those who seek God, it is a synthetical 
symbol, which is related to the disposition of the 
heart. The former meaning applies certainly to 
every man, but only tc introduce him to the under- 
wanding ,‘ its second significaticc Those who 
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know it only in the former meaning, always seek 
justification é vduouw and é Spyou, until they are 
ze éosSeiag (chap. ii. 8), and only become acquaint 
ed with an apparent righteousness of a partisan 
character. So, on the other hand, the agSagatas 
Cytovrres, in all their efforts to fulfil the law, are 
more and more convinced of the impossibility of e 
righteousness by works. The requirement of the 
law, therefore, as well as its operation, continually 
impels—in the moral, still more in the religious 
spbere—by means of the knowledge of sin, far be 
yond the legal standpoint to faith itself. Therefore 
the remark frequently made; “not as if complete 
obedience to the law would be insufficient for jus 
tification ” (Meyer), is apt to mislead.* De Wette 
properly remarks: “It lies in the nature of man, 
und of the law, that this is not fulfilled, and con 
sequently that righteousness cannot be obtained” 
(see James ii. 10). Where the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures speak of righteous persona, those are meant 
who, in their observance of the legul letter, are 
theocratically and ecclesiastically irreproachable, but 
yet do not therein find their comfort (see Luke i. 6), 

No flesh. No human being. [With an allusion 
to our weakness and frailty, as we suy: No mortal, 
The parallel passage in Ps. cxliii. 2 has, instead; 
no man living.—P. 8.] Not even the believer. I¢ 
never occurs to him that he might perfect his justifi- 
cation by faith through dead works. [The phrase eo 
naoa opt is a strong Hebraism, "Wa->> NX> ] 

[Shall (can) be justified, diraswSnoeras. 
The future refers not to the day of judgment 
(Reiche), for justification takes place already in this 
life; nor to the indefinite, abstract future (Meyer, 
Philippi: whenever justification shall take place), 
but to the moral possibility, or impossibility rather 
(can ever be justified); comp. xgsvei, ver. 6.—P. S.] 

the meaning of dsxasow, to justify, comp. 
the Hzeg. Notes on chap. i. 17; ii. 18; iii. 24. Ie 
is perfectly plain that here, and in the lel pas- 
sage, Gal. ii. 16, it can only mean, to declare or judi- 
cially pronounce just, not, to make just. This ap- 
pears (1.) from Ps, cxliii. 2, here referred to (‘‘Hnéer 
not into judgment with thy servant ; for in thy sight 
shall no man living be justified;”) (2). from the aim 
of the passage, which is to confirm by dir: the pre. 
ceding sentence: ‘that every mouth may be stopped, 
and all the world may become guilty before God” 
(ver. 19); and (3.) from the addition évazsoer 
avrov, which represents God as Judge, coram Deo 
judtce.—Dr. Wieseler, in his exposition of the par. 
allel passage, Gal. ii. 16 (Commentar, &c., pp. 176- 
204), enters into an elaborate discussion of the 
meaning of dixasdw, of which we will give the sub- 
stance in English, anticipating in part our own re. 
marks on iii. 24; 

“The verb dixasoity has, in the Greek, two fun- 
damental significations : 

“(1.) co dixacsoy zovsiy tive (cf. xaxote 
teva, to do any one xaxov, harm); that is, to de 
any one justice. It is used in this sense especially 
of a judge, and signifies, to determine A bgioha gen- 
erally ; or more specially, according to the result of 
the judging, on the one hand, to condemn and 
ish, as with peculiar frequency in the profene writ. 
ers; or also either ¢o declare guiltless of the charge, 


* [Meyer says this in view of the principle: eo 

vénov SixaePicorras (ii 13), but he eapmedint ade thant 

no human being can fally comply with the law that tha 

law only maxes us more conscious of our mural imperfee 
NS.—— EF. 
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or to acknowledge, in the case of any one, the claims 
of right, which he has; only that the favorable or 
anfavorable judgment, in this fundamental significa- 
tion, is always conceived us his déxasoy, a8 de- 
by him. 

“(2.) déxasoy moseiy te, OF teva, to make 
a thing or person righteous; that is, either to ac- 
count and declare righieous, or to transfer into the 
right condition ; for the verbs in ow express ulso a 
bringing out into effect that from which the verb 
is derived; comp. doviow, trgi6w = dovdoy and 
tigioy zouiy. So does doxacovy rs. accordingly 
signify, to account any thing right and equitable, to 


approve, wish, require ; equivalent to aviv. 
“The biblical usus i of dsxacoiy at- 


taches itself to the Hebrew P°3XNM (or PI), of 
which it is commonly the translation in the LXX. 
This, now, for the most part signifies to declare 
righteous (judicially, or in common life); but, to 
make righteous, or, to lead to righteousness, only in 
a 8; . liii. 11. = be ‘ 

‘*Even 80 dsxascouy, the Septuagint, fre- 
quently signifies, to declare righteous ; ed ys 
Pa. lxxxii. 8; Exod. xxiii. 7; Deut. xxv. 1; 1 Kings 
viii. 32 ; and in common life also, to acknowledge as 
righteous, or, to represent as righteous; Ezek. xvi. 51, 
52; and is inte in this sense with azogai- 
very dixawoyv; Job xxxii. 2; xxvii. 5. On the other 
hand, it is used with extreme infrequency in the 
sense, to make righteous, to transfer into the con- 
dition of righteousness ; Ps. lxxiii. 18; Is, liii. 11; 
Sir, xviii. 22. 

‘* Thus far our examination has afforded the re- 
gult, that dixacoty can, it is true, also, to 
make righteous, as well in profane Greek (in this, 
according to the second fundamental signification), 
as in the LXX., but that this signification has, in the 
use of the language, receded decidedly into the back- 
ground in comparison with the forensic and judicial. 

“To still less advantage does the signification, 
to make righteous, appear in the New Testament 
use. Leaving out of view the passages in question, 


where 4 dixacotcbas & Foywy vyouou, or dua nilo- 


tewc, is spoken of, there does not occur a single 
in which the signification ¢o make right- 

eous is found. (Besides the passages mentioned 
above, the verb occurs Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 29, 
85; x. 29; Rom. iii, 4; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Rev. xxii, 
11.*) This fact cannot but be most unfavorable to 
the assumption of the signification, to make right- 

in the remaining passages.”—P. S.] 

or by the law (comes) a knowledge of 

sin. Tholuck would supply only (no more than) a 
knowledge; but éziyyworg is exact, living, in- 
creasing knowledge. The antithesis laid down by 
Chrysostom—that the law, far from being able to 
take away sin, only first brings it to knowledge— 
needs still the supplementary thought, that it is just 
this knowledge which is the preliminary condition 
for the removal of sin. [The law, being the revela- 
tion of the holy and perfect will of God, exhibits, by 
contrast, our own sinfulnesa, and awakens the desire 
after salvation. This sentence of Paul, together with 
his declaration that the law is a za:daywyos to lead 
to Christ (Gal. iii. 24, 25), contains the whole phi- 
loeopby of the law, as a moral educator, and is the 
best and deepest thing that cao be said of it. Ewald 
justly remarks of our passage: “‘ Mit diesen Worten 


* If cs én should be the true reading, 


ScaaseaFyre against 
which eee. however. Lachmann and Tischendorf.—P. 8.} | 
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trifft Paulus den tiefeten Kern der Sache ;” i. ¢ 
with these words Paul bits the nail on the head, and 
penetrates to the inmost marrow of the thing. ya 

is well explained by Calvin: ‘*.4 contrario vatiocs 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Chap. ii, 25-29. The elder theology has 
properly regarded circumcision as a federal sacra- 
ment of the Old Testament, and as the preliminary 
analogue or type of New Testament baptism ; just 
as the Passover feast was an Old Testament type of 
the Lord’s Supper. And thus far did the z:gstop7 
represent the whole of Judaism, which is proved by 
the fact that Paul used this term to designate the 
Jews (see also Gal. v. 3). But it is easy to go astray 
on the biblical meaning of circumcision, as on the 
law of the Sabbath, if we do not bear in mind that 
we have to deal with institutions which comprehend 
many pvints of view. Thus, the Sabbatic law is 
first a religious and moral command of God among 
the Ten Commandments (Exod. xx. 8 ff.). But it 
is likewise a religious and liturgical, or Levitical 
command on worship (according to Lev. xxiii. 8). 
In the latter sense, it is abrogated as a mere Old 
Testament form, as far as Christians are concerned ; 
or, rather, it has been supplanted by the divine 
human creation of a new day “of the great congre. 
gation”—the Lord’s Day. But the ag ater and 
ethical command of the Sabbath in the ogue 
has become a religious and ethical principle, which 
in its educating and legal form, has connected iteelf 
with Sunday. In the same way is circumcision a 
synthesis, The foundation of it was a very old, 
sporadic, oriental custom (Epistle of Barnabas, chap. 
ix.*). It was made to Abraham, according to chap. 
iv. 11, a symbolical sea! of his faith; which is cer. 
tainly the sacrament of the covenant of promise. 
But then Moses also made it, in a more definite 
sense, an obligation of the law (Exod. iv. 25; Jos, 
v. 2 ff.). The law was the explication of circum- 
cision, and circumcision was the concentration of the 
law. While, therefore, the law was annulled in re- 
gard to Christians by faith, circumcision was also 
annulled; or, rather, the New Testament symbol 
took its place, and the fulfilment of the Abrahamic 
promise—the new birth of faith—was connected with 
it. Tholuck thinks (p. 114) it is a contradiction, 
that, according to the elder theology,+ faith in the 
Messiah was the condition of the Divine promise in 
circumcision ; while, according to Paul, the fulfil. 
ment of the law was this condition. But Paul cer. 
tainly knew of no other fulfilment of the law than 
that in the Messianic faith, which became, finally, 
faith in the Messiah. On p. 117, Tholuck himself 
refers to the inward character of tbe requirements 
of Judaism. 

2, The great importance which the Apostle at 


* [Pseudo-Barnabas says, J. c.: “Thou (addressing the 
Jew) wilt say, ‘ Yea, verily the le are circumcised for 
aseal.? But so also is every Syrian and Arab, and all th 
priests of idols: are these, then, also within the bond of 
this covenant (or, according to the reading of Ood. Sin. : 
their a Yea, the Egyptians also practise circum. 
cision.” ——he ° 

t [Tholuck means “the old Lufheran conception of cir 
cumcision,”’ and refers to Gerhard (Loc. Theol., vol. ix., pp 
12, 30), who teaches that circumcision was a sacrament of 
grace, in which the verbale «i-mentim of Divine promis¢ . 
was connected with the matcrial element.—P. 8.) 
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— 


laches to what is within—-to the sentiment of the 
neart—is plain from his bold antithesea, Notwith- 


his uncircumcision, the Gentile, by virtue , nit is often so stro 


stan 
of his state of mind, cap become a Jew, and vice 
vered. 


8. The witnesses adduced by the Apostle on the 
universality of corruption in Israel, neither preclude 
the antithesis in chap. ii. 7, 8, nor the degrees on 
both aides, 

4. On chap. iii. 8. The covenant of God is 
always perfect according to its stage of develop- 
ment. If it generally fails to become apparent, the 
fault always turns out to be man’s. The covenant 
of God is surely no contrat social—no ment 
between equal parties, It is the free institution of 
God’s grace. But this institution is that of a true 
covenant, of a personal and ethical mutual relation ; 
and whenever the hierarchy, or a Romanizing view 
of the ministry obliterate the ethical obligation on 
the part of man in order to make the sacraments 
magical operations, their course leads to the desecra- 
tion and weakening of the covenant acts. 

5. Chap. iii. 4. For our construction of the pas- 
sage in Ps. li, 4 f., see the Hey. Notes on chap. iii. 
4. For another view, see Philippi, p. 81, with refer- 
ence to Hengatenberg, Psalma, vol. iii, p.19. [Both 
tuke q375, 67 ¢, in the usual strict sense (teds- 
xu, NOt éxPatsxex), as does alao Gesenius, Thes., p. 
1052; ‘‘ewm in finem peccavi, ut illustretur justitia 
tua;” and they make the old distinction between 
the mater of sin, which is man’s work, and the 
adi of sin, which is in the hands of God.—P. 8.] 

upfeld also refera the passage to the holy interest 
of God’s government in human offences, but at the 
same time has definitely distinguished the relative 
divine and human varts, Without contending against 
the thought per se, we would refer the ow not 
to sin itself, but to the perception and knowledge 
of sin. Hence we infer the proposition: All want 
of a proper knowledge of sin on the part of man 
obscures the word of God, and leads to the miscon- 
ception of His judgments (as in the talk about fanat- 
ical ideas of revelation, gloomy destiny, &c.). 

6. On the truth of God, see the Hreg. Notes on 
ver. 4. 

7. On iii. 20. By the law is the knowledge of 
sin (see Gal. iii. 24). This purpose of the law ex- 
cludes neither its usus primus nor the usus tertius.* 
But the three usux mark the developing progress of 
the law from without inwardly, as well in a historical 
as in a psychological view. The first stage wens 
politicus| has also its promise. The Jew who lived 
according to the law is justified in tle tribunal of 
his priesthood, and has also bis earthly blessing 
(“that it may go well with thee,” &c.). But the 
subtilty of the law—not to, speak of its first and 
last commandment—and its symbolical transparency 
and spiritualization, impel him, if he be upright, 
further to the padagogical standpoint, which looks 
to Christ. And with this, he receives the whole 
oh for the dertius usus [in regulating his life of 
ith]. 
8. While the elder theology separated the three 


* (The old Protestant divines speak of a threefold use 
of the law: 1. hapa ities Beat or ervilis (in the state, which 
can only be go~erned by laws); 2. usus elenchticus, or pa- 
dagogicus (leading to a knowledge of sin and misery) + 3. 
wsus didacticus, or normatious (regulating the life of the 
believer). Comp. the Formula Concordia, p. 594 sq. Sim- 
ilar to this is the German sentence, that the law is Zagel, 
i Spicar. and Riegel, a restraint. a mirror, and a rule.— 
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of the law (morals, worship, polity) too fas 


| algal other, at present the idea of the law ase 


y emphasized as to lose sight 
of the fact that, both in the Old Testament as well 
as in the New, cognizance is taken of the difference 
of the parts (see Matt. xix. 17; Rom. vii. 7). The 
view to the unity of the law, however, prevails iz 
the Mosaic and legal understanding of the Old Tes 
tament revelation, as represented by the letters of 
the two tables. 

9. The peer paiK of the law to make man right 
eous lies chiefly in this: First, it is a demand on the 
work of the incapable man, who is flesh (no flesh 
shall be justified); but it is not a Divine promise 
and work for establishing a new relation. Then if 
meets man asa foreign will, another law ; by which 
means his false autonomy is inclined to resistance, 
because he is alien to himself and to the concurring 
law within his inward nature, Finally, it meets him 
in analytical form and separateness. Man only be 
comes susceptible of Divine influences: 1. As th 
are founded in the grace and gift of God; 2. in the 
spontaneous action of voluntary love; 3. in sym 
thetical concentration. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 
(From Onap. 0. 25 to Omar. mi. 20.) 


Either, or. As this applied to the Jew accord. 
ing tu his position in the Old Testament, so does it 
apply to the Christian according to his position in 
the New (ver. 25).—It is not the external possession 
of a saving means that produces blessings, but feith- 
fulness in its application (vers. 26-29)—How the 
fact, that the Jew becomes a Gentile, and the Gen- 
tile a Jew, can be repeated in our time in various 
contrasts (vers, 25-27).—The Jew, proud of the let- 
ter and of circumcision, below the condemnatory 
sentence pronounced on the illegal and uncircum- 
cised Gentile—a warning for evangelical Christians 
(ver. 27).—Inner life in religion; already the prin- 
cipal thing in Judaism, and much more in Christian- 
ity (vers. 28, 29).—He who is inwardly pious, re 
ceives praise, not of men, but of God.— God's 
pleasure or praise of inward faithfulness in piety. 
Herewith it must be seen: 1. How this praise can 
be acquired; 2. In what does it consist? (ver. 29),— 
The praise of men and the praise of God (ver. 29). 

What advantage have the Jews? This question, 
and its answer, exhibit to us the infinitely great 
blessing of Christianity (chap. iii. 1-4)—How Paul 
never ignores the historical significance of his peo- 

le, but triumphantly defends it against every 
comp. chap. ix. 4, 5).—The historical feeling of the 
Apostle Paul (vers, 1-4, 

On chap. iii. 2. God has shown His word to 
Jacob, his statutes and judgments unto Israel oy 
cexlvii. 19). Why bas God spoken to Israel? 1. 
cause He chose this people, out of voluntary oom 
passion, for His inheritance; 2. Because by this peo- 
ple, specially appointed by Him for the purpose, He 
designed to prepare salvation for all the nations of 
the earth.—Do not complain too much at the un. 
belief of the world! For, 1. The unbelievers always 
remain in the minority in real significance, let their 
number be ever 80 t; 2. Not only does their uu 
belief not make the faith (faithfulness) of God with 
out effect; but 8. Rather contributes thereto, by 
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mere ee te ee 


radiantly showing God’: truthfulnesa, in contrast 
witb all human hood (vers, 3, 4). 

On chap. iii. 5-8. Why is it impossible that God 
should have desired our unrighteousness for His 
glory? 1. Because God could not then judge the 
world ; 2. Because ve would be condemned as sin- 
ners by an unjust method.—How fur does our un- 
righteousness prove tbe righteousness of God ?— 
God cannot be the author of sin! This was ac- 
knowledged, 1. By Abraham, the father of all the 
faithful (Gen. xviii. 25); 2. By Paul, the Apostle of 
all the faithful—Through God’s providence, good 
continually comes out of evil; but we should never 
say, Let us do evil, that good may come |!—He who 
says, Let us do evil, &c., 1. Blasphemes God; and 
therefore, 2. Receives righteous condemnation.—The 
principle of the Jesuits, that the end sanctifies the 
means, is nothing else than a hypocritical cloaking 
of the plain words: ‘‘ Let us do evil, that good may 
come.” 

On vers. 9-18. The sinfulness of all, both Jews 
and Greeks: 1. Proved by Paul himself in his de. 
scription of their moral depravity; 2. Corroborated 
by the proofs of Holy Scripture from the Psalms, 
Proverbs of Solomon, and the Prophet Isaiah_—As 
Paul appeals to the Old Testament, so should we, in 
order to authenticate truths, appeal to the whole 
Bible, though first and continually to the New Tes- 
tament.—Every doctrine must be scriptural.—Paul a 
master in the application of Scripture: 1. So far as 
he grasps the fulness of the scriptural expression ; 
but, 2. He does not thoughtlessly arrange quotations 
from the Scriptures; but, 8. He skilfully connects 
kindred passages into a beautiful whole. 

On vers. 18-20. The severe preaching of the 
law: 1. To whom is it directed? 2. What does it 
accomplish ’—How far does the law produce knowl- 
edge of sin ? 

Lourner: Spirit is what God supernaturally effects 
in man; letter is all the deeds of nature without 
spirit (chap. ii. 29).—‘* God is a sure support; but 
he who trusts in man will want” (chap. iii. 4).— 
David says (Ps. li. 4): ‘ Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned,” &c. These words would seem to 
mean that man must sin in order that God might be 
jast, as Paul would also seem here to say. Yet this 
‘s not the case; but we shall acknowledge the sin 
of which God accuses us, that He might thereby be 
confessed truthful and just in His law. 

Starke: A true Christian must not despise the 
means of grace: as, attending church, making con- 
fession, and partaking of the Lord’s Supper; nor 
should he speak derisively of them because they 
are misused by most persons as a false hope (chap. 
ii. 25)—He who will be comforted by the consid- 
eration that he has been baptized in the name of 
Christ, must examine himself whether he has also 
béen newly, born, and walks after the new man: 
where this is not the case, holy baptism is of just 
as little use to him, as circumcision was to the un- 
believing Jew: 1 Peter iii. 21 (chap. fi. 29).—In 
worldly courts, injustice often rules; but God will 
judge the world in the justest manner (chap. iii. 6). 
——When our misery is properly uncovered, com- 
passion is near; and when we are truly compas- 
gionate ourselves, compassion is not far from us 
(chap. iii 12).—The way to is open when we 
stand dumb before God (chap. ili 19).—There is 
only one way to salvation, by which men, before, at 
the time of, and after Moses, can be saved (chap. 
ii. 20).—Lanez; Ob, how many Christians are put 
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to shame at this day by honorable heathen! And 
how the latter will rise up against the former on the 


judgment-day ! (chap. ii. 26).—Hrpinezr: The new 
creature must be all in all. If this be not the case, 
there is no godly sorrow, no faith, no Christ, ne 
hope of salvation (chap. ii. 25).—There is only one 
way to salvation, yet God is at perfect liberty to say 
in what people He will build His Church, and what | 
measure of grace and gifts He will give (chap. viii. 

2).—Here stands thie pillar of the evangelical Church, 
the test and corner-stone of the pure, saving gospel 
(chap. iii. 20).—QuEsNnEL: A strong proof of origi- 
nal sin, because no one who comes into the world is 
righteous, or without sin (chap. iii. 10).—Let love be 
in the beart, then will loveliness be also in the mouth 
(chap. iii, 14).—Cramer: Learn to distinguish well 
between true and false Jews, true and false Chris 
tians ; the external profession does not constitute a 
true Jew or Christian (chap. ii. 28).—It is not al: 
gold that glitters, and not all show is wisdom. Al 
though the natural reason can devise many conclu- 
sive speeches and subtleties, these must not be re- 
garded as wisdom in divine things (chap. iii. 5).— 
Nova Bibl. Tib,: The dead members of the Church 
depend upon its external advantages, take their com- 
fort in them, and make their boast of them, without 
remembering that they can derive no good from 
them without penitence and faith (chap. iii. 1).— 
Though we be unfaithful, God remaineth faithful. 
Ob, let us therefore rely upon His faithfulness and 
promise, and take comfort in the fact that we always 
have a ready entrance to the faithfulness of our God 
(chap. iii. 8).—Ostanprr: If God is truthful, but 
men false, why do some men believe folly sooner 
than the word of God? But to God alone belongs 
the praise of righteousness and truth (chap. iii. 4). 
—Those who boast of their righteousness before 
God, know neither God’s will nor themselves (chap. 
iii. 19). 

er The usefulness of the covenant of 
grace extends on all sides and encompasses al] the 
relations of life (chap. iii. 2).—God’s wisdom, om- 
nipotence, justice, and love, are glorified either in 
the punishment or conversion of the sinner; the: 
more wicked the sinner, the greater the glory. But 
this glory consists precisely in the death of the sin- 
ner, since he either dies to sin, having once lived to 
it; or, with all other sinners, suffers eternal death 
in perdition (chap, iii. 4.).—Description of men of 
malignant feeling, who strive to injure others by 
their language. Throat, tongue, and lipe—three in- 
struments of speech, which utter the words from 
within (chap. iii. 18).—The more complete and deep 
the command, the stronger is its declaration of con- 
demnation, and the less can it awaken in us faith 
and hope for salvation (chap. iii. 20). 

Lisco: The Christian is aided by the sacraments 
only when be lives in faith (chap. ii. 25).—On what 
the moral worth of man before God depends (vers. 
25, 26).—Israel’s advantages (chap. iii, 1-4).—He 
who adopts the principle: ‘Let us sin, that good 
may come,” will receive Lh wages condemnation ; 
for God desires to be glorified only ty our obedi- 
ence ; all disobedience is dishonoring His majesty, 
but terminates also with the sinner’s destriction 
and likewise extends to the justification cr glo 
rification of the holy and righteous God (chap 
iii. 8). 

EUBNER: External ecclesiasticism and confes 
sion has value only when it leads to religion of the 
heart and life; otherwise, it is only -he same @ - 
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heathenism (chap. ii, 25).*—The great difference | and especially for the light we have sinned undet 


between outward and inward Christianity. True 
Christianity is internal (chap. ii. 28)—The true 
worshipper of God is inward, ia concealed from the 
world, and is known only to God (chap. ii, 29),— 
The worth and merit of the pious person ig exalted 
above all opinion of the world: 1. Because true 
piety by no means passes in the world for the high- 
est good, but only that which is profitable, and 
shines; 2. Because men cannot discern this inner, 
pure condition of heart, neither can they credit it 
to others; 3. Because the world cannot reward this 
piety (chap. ii. 29).—God’s word is committed to 
us; use it aright, support it, propagate it. In many 
laces it has disappeared through the fault of men 
fin Asia and Africa), chap. iii, 2.—God’s honor 


cannot be touched. Nothing can be charged against 
God ; it would be blasphemy to charg 


e Him with 
‘blame of any kind (chap. iii. 4).—God’s righteous- 
ness becomes the more apparent in proportion to 
the manifestation of man’s unrighteousness (chap. 
iii. 5)—Every feeling of hatred is the root for a 

illingness to shed blood (chap. iii. 15).—Every 
man is guilty before God, and subject to His pun- 
isliment; but he should also know and confeas it 
(chap. iii, 19).—The law requires obedience to all 
its commands (chap. iii. 20). 

Sernen: When people are wickedly taught to 
sin, so that God may be lauded because of the for- 
giveness of sins, it is the same slander which the 
same old slanderous devil charged at that time 
against the apostles, and which is still cast against 
the doctrine of the grace of God (chap. iii. 8). 

Besser: Circumcision of the heart is real cir- 
cumcision (chap. ii, 29).—The evangelical theme of 
joy in the Epistle to the Romans is, that God, in 
grace, is just in His words to sinners whom He has 
justified by faith in Jesus (chap. iii. 4). 

Lange, on vers. 16-24, The fearful picture of 
warning in the fall of the Jews,—How this picture 
was again presented in the Church before the Ref- 
ormation, and now appears in many forms.—Vers, 
25-29. Comparison of this passage with Matt. xxiii. 
21-28.—The great vindication here for the believer 
—that God, in His word, confides in him iu a cer- 
tain measure.—God, in His faithfulness to His cove- 
nant, a rock.—How unbelief is against God, and yet 
must serve God’s purpose.—Chap. iii. 1-8. To have 
an advantage, and yet not to have one.—The teati- 
monies of Scripture on the sinful depravity of man. 
—Vers. 8-19. How vain is the effort to be justified 
by the law: 1. Because “ by the deeds of the law,” 
&c.; 2. ‘For by the law,” &c. 

Burkitt: (condensed) ii. 25. The heathen have 
abused but one talent, the light of nature; but we, 
thousands; even as many thousands as we have 
slighted the tenders of offered grace. What a fear- 
(ul aggravation it puts upon our sin and misery ! 
We must certainly be accountable to God at the 
reat day, not only for all the light we have had, 

t for all we might have had in the gospel day; 


* [Comp. Archbishop Trm.Lotsox, Sermon on 2 Tim. ii. 

19 (quoted by James Ford on Romans): “ Baptism verily 

vAreth, if we obey the gospel; but if we walk contrary to 

eal apt he of it, our baptism is no baptism, and our Ohris- 

tianity is heathenism.” We would say : worse than no bap- 

worse (han heathenism. For in proportion to the bless 

fug intended, is the curse incurred by abuse. The case of 

an apostate Christian is far more hopeless than the onse of 

am unconverted heathen. The one has Christianity behind 

him, the otksr before him ; the one has deliberately cast it 
- V&, the other may thinkfully embrace it.—P. 8.1 


and rebelled against.—Chap. iii, 1. Great is thaé 
people’s privilege and mercy who enjoy the word 
of God—the audible word in the Holy Scri 

the visible ward in the holy sacraments. It enlight- 
eneth the eyes, rejoiceth the heart, quickeneth the 
soul, It is compared to gold for profit, to honey 
for sweetness, to milk for nourishing, to food for 
strengthening !—Chap. iii. 83-7: God is never in- 
tentionally, but is sometimes accidentally glorified 
by man’s sins. There never was such a crime af 
crucifying Christ, but nothing by which God hes 
reaped greater glory.—Chap. iii. 10. The unright 
eousness of man: 1. There is none originally right 
eous; 2. None ¢ffie ently righteous; 8. none meré 
toriously righteous; 4. None perfectly righteous.— 
Matrnew Henry: The Jews the means of sal 
vation, but they had not the monopoly of it.—On 
the righteousness of God, observe: 1. It is mani 
fested ; 2. It is without the law; 3. It is witnessed 
by the law and the prophets; 4. It is by the faith 
of Jesus Christ; 5. It is to all, and upon all them 
that believe.—Doppripar: We pity the Gentiles, 
and justly 80; but let us take heed lest those ap- 
pearances of virtue which are to be found among 
some of them do not condemn us, who, with the 
letter of the law and the gospel, and with the solemn 
tokens of a covenant relation to God, —— His 
precepts, and violate our engagements to Him; so 
turning the means of goodness and happiness into 
the occasion of more aggravated guilt and sayeer Agr 
CrarkeE: The law is properly vonsidered the of 
right ; and unless God had given some such means 
of discovering what sin is, the darkened heart of 
man could never have formed an adequate concep- 
tion of it, For as an acknowledged straight edge ia 
the only way in which the straighiness or crooked- 
ness of a line can be determined, so the moral 
obliquity of human actions can only be determined 
by the law of God, that rule of right which pro- 
ceeds from His own immaculate holiness. 

{[Hopee: When true religion declines, the dis- 
position to lay undue stress on external rites is in- 
creased. The Jews, when they lost their spirituality, 
supposed that circumcision had power to save (ii. 
25).—Paul does not deny, but asserts the value of 
circumcision. So, likewise, the Christian sacramenta, 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are of the utmoet 
importance, and to neglect or reject them is a great 
sin (ii. 26; iii. 1).—It is a mark of genuine piety to 
be disposed always to justify God, and to condemn 
ourselves, On the other hand, a disposition to self- 
justification and the examination of our sins, how- 
ever secret, is an indication of the want of a proper 
sense of our own unworthiness and of the Divine 
excellence (iii. 4, 5).—There is no better evidence 
against the truth of any doctrine, than that its ten- 
dency is immoral (iii. 8).—Speculative and moral 
truths, which are self-evident to the mind, should 
be ed as authoritative, and as fixed points in 
all reasonings (iii. 8)—Barsxzs: If all men were 
willing to sacrifice their opinions when they ap 
peared to impinge on the veracity of God; if they 
started back with instinctive shuddering at the very 
suppos tion of such a want of fidelity in Him; bow 
soon would it put an end to the boastings of error, 
to the pride of philosophy, to lofty dictation in re. 
ligion! No man with this feeling could be a Uni 
versalist for a moment; and none could be an in 
fidel. : 

[On chap. ii. 29, see Wesity’s sermon The Cis 
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eumcision of the Heart; on chap. iii. 1, 2, Pay-| the New Testament? _ On chap. iii. 4, see Dwiet's 
son’s sermon on The Oracles of God ; MkLVILLx’s | sermon on God to be Believed rather than Man ; and 
on The Advantages resutting from the Possession of | C. J. VauaHan’s on The One Nosessity. On chap. 
the Scriptures ; and Canon Worpswortn’s Hulsean | iii. 9-19, see CoaLuErs’ sermon on The 

Lecture on What is the Foundation of the Canon of | of Civil Government to Society.—J. ¥. H.]} 


Gixmm Sacrios.—The revelation of God's righteousness without the law by faith in Okrist for all sinner 
without distinction, by the representation of Christ as the Propitiator (" mercy-seat The right. 
onssness of God in Christ as justifying righteousness. 


Cuaprer III, 21-26. 


Saverra Srction.—The annulling of man’s vain-glory (self-praise) by the law of faith. Jumnification by 


faith WITHOUT THE DEEDS OF THE LaW. first proof: FROM EXPERIENCE: is the God of the Gen- 
aa a a a aa a ae True renewal of the law ly 
Verses 27-81. 


21 #jBut now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested [But now 
apart from the law,’ the righteousness of God hath been made manifest *|, being 
22 witnessed [testified to, attested] by the law and the prophets; Even’ the right- 
eousness of God which is by [by means of, through] faith of Jesus Christ 
28 unto all and upon all‘* them that believe; for there is no difference: For all 
have sinned [all sinned, «. ¢., they are all smners],° and come pee short [vozegotrres, 
24 im the present ed of the glory of God; Being justified freely by his grace 
25 through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: Whom God hath Nes hath] set 
forth [zgoéero] to be a propitiation [mercy-seat]* through [the"] faith [,] in his 
blood, to declare [for a manifestation (exhibition) of, ef¢ Sdakew zig dix.) his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past [because of the pretermis- 
sion (non-visitation, passing by) of the former sins, dia tiv (not tis) mageow 
(not aqpecty) tov apoyeyovotwy cuaotnuator]® through [in, é»] the forbearance 
26 of God; To declare, Z say, at this time his righteousness; that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus [with a view to the 
manifestation (exhibition, 7g0¢ cty9° &%dakse) of his righteousness at this 
present time, in order that he may be (shown and seen to be) just and (yet at the same 
tme) be justifying him who is of the faith of (in) Jesus, eé¢ 70 slvon avroy dixatoy 
xa Simasovera tov ex mioteng ’ Incov].’* 
27 + #Where is [the] boasting then? It is excluded. By what law? [By the 
28 law] of works? Nay; but by the law of faith. Therefore [For]” we con- 
clude [judge] that a man is justified by faith’* without the d [ without 
29 works] of the law. [Or, 7] Js he the God of the Jews only? és he not also 
30 of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also: Seeing ’* i¢ ts one God, which shall 
who will] justify the circumcision by faith, and uncircumcision through faith. 
81 Do we then make void the law through faith? God forbid: [Far be it!] yea, 
we establish ** the law. | 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 21.—{Or: cadepens eae the law. Luther: ohne Zuthun des Gesetses. yopie vépmpov, 0 pores to de 
ee ee 20 it _ lly pu dist snd belongs to the verb. The transposition in“the E. V. obeoures his connec- 

3 Ver. 21.—{ wedavépwrat. UP orig: has its appropriate force and sets forth this revelation of righteousness 
as an scvenplished and continued fact. Comp. the awoxaAvmwreras, 1.17. Meyer: ‘ist offenbar gemachi, eu Tage 
a = oe aa iannia fur Erkenniniss sich darstellt; das Pracsens der vollendeen ung, Heb. ix. 26. Bernl.ardy, p 


3 Ver. 22.—{ Bwen (or, J say, ¢ m, und swer) is the beset rend of 8¢ here, since it is not strictly adversative 
bat exp and reaasumptive (it I may coin this term for epanaleptic), as in ix. 80; Phil. ii. 8. The contrast isn 
between the teousnesn of and the righteousness of man (Wo orth), but between the general idea of the 
of God and the specific idea of righteousness fae aith now introduced.—P. 8.] 
# Ver. 22.~[acai éw) wdvrag, text. rec., D, F. K. L. x*., Syr., Valg.; omitted by &!. A. B. C., Griesbach, Lach 
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mann. Alford brackets, and says: ‘‘ Possibly from homeotel.; on the other hand, the longer text may be be the A mma 
of two readings.’”? Lange retains the received text without remark It is redundant, but not Righteous 
gess is represented as a flood extending unto all (eis ee and overall (éai wévras). : tt Destiaenl fOr ell 
und kommend iber alle.”"—P. 8.) 

& Ver. 23.—{The aorist §nvaproy, not the perfect Luther: Ste sind allswmal SO@nder. R&ckert, in his 

inaccuracy. presumptuous proalivity to picbret apt tig the fy ere craaumat and logic, calle the use of the aorist here an 

» Olahausen, and Wordsworth refer it to the o fall of the race in Adam. Meyer én loc.: ‘‘ The 

0: ping of each man is presented as a historical fact of the past, w ereby the sinful status is brought about.’’ So ales 

Thola ane Lange. See Ezy. Noles.—P. 8.) 

25.—{tAaorepsoy, expiulorium (a neuter noun from the adjective iAagripes, propiiiatory, 

foe ae verb iAdoxopet, to appease, to conciliale), May mean er (iA. Oba), ory sacrifice ; 

= iAacopés wos) ¢zP expiation, propitiation ; or S@Andeckel (iA. Reber sae or éwidnpye) (cover of the ark). Dr. 

adopts the last, und translates SQhnungsstifi (capporeth; Lu Gnadenstuh’). e word occurs but twice in the 

T., here and Heb. ix. 5. In the latter passage it certainly signifies the mercy-seat, or golden cover of the ark of the 

covenant, called in Hebrew ATED (from “BD, fo propitiate, fo atone). This is aleo the technical meaning of the word 

in the LXX., ee Pith 18, 19, 20; xxl. 7, &o., an and in ae) A earth se, p. 668 ; De Fone 1 Pe 465: ras b 

Diews Suvduews, rd nifrod, cana 84 abrd iAaor#pioy). rpretation 8 Seni 

wed Wart takes Dacre a op mensouline bemier Veer propitiator ; palate raed to 6 ues of tha word 

and inconsistent with the context. There are iAacripia, but no idaoripios. The choice lies een propitiatory sacri. 

fice, and mercyeseat, Bee Exeg. Nofcs.—P. 8.) 

1 Ver. 25.—The article Or ee be. One beat Codd. B. ; tachinshn, Tlenendor, Alford, cat {The text 
vec. also reads reg; Dut Xx. C*. D*. F. G Tun, Ban, to endorf, Alford, omit it. Meyer 
thinks it ey hire ‘been omitted in view of &a eee ms 

® Ver. 29.—{Or as Alford translates: on account of the pierticb as ip the sins which had passed, in son has tesialpeaick 
God. pried sarde and Howson: because in His forbearance God had pussed over the former sins of men. Tene: ee 
wegen der Vorbeilassung A aapest eivadee et der vorher geschchenen Sanden. The Authorised Version here, following 
Besa (per pen eaionem) a mistranslation. wdpeow (from wapinuc), which occurs but once in the N. T., differs from 
Epecrs (from dplnus), occurs seventeen times, in that it is, 1. a Fae pret or overlooki a 
a total remission or dren 2. a work of the Divine avoxy, forbearance (ii ay Gly of the Divine pee ua 

ues it leaves the question of future pas ent or p m undecided, Gus the &pecrg removes ae guwit and 

unishment. e same idex Paul expresses, Acta xvii. 30: rovs pay oby xpévous TRS dyvoias eee oe 
peak ooked) 6 Oeés, &c. &d with the accusative cannot mean through, by means of, or yor, but on account for Pa 
correct ishes (even Rom. viii. 11; Gal. iv. Palpre with the accusative and &< with the genitive. eV 
a i ers &d propler, but mistakes wépects for dpecce, remissio, Seale tather: tn dem dass er SOndz vergic 


5 Ver. 26.—rijy (before vy) in Oodd. A. B. 0. D. [D. - &. Lashmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford. The article 
was omitted to conform to eis é » ver. 25. But the e distinguishes the évdarges of ver. 26 from the former “as 
the ae aa object.” | Lange ingeniously distinguishes between eis evdergiv and apis Thy EvSereuw. Ses 
Baeg. Notes.— 
10 Ver. 26.—The addition "Incot is found in Oodd. A. B.C. K. eae Binh Pecomenn [Ser Omitted F. G. 
ile I aire Meyer, Tischendorf; while other authorities read & ‘lyg., oF Tov xvpiou quer “I. X. usual 
on. The force of roy éx miorens is weakened by the E. V. The dx indicates that ions, or Christ rather as 
epprehonded by wicr, is the root or fountain of his spiritual life; oman: the dx in i. 17; li. 18. ‘Conybeare and How- 
“Tg means ‘him whose essential characteristic is faith,’ ‘the child of faith;’ comp. Gal. iii. 7, 9. Sixacov 
would ; pesheys be better rendered by righteous, but we have no verb from the same root equivalent to é&xcasovwra.—P. 8.) 
—The read y4p is supported by Oodd. A. and Sin. ; but B. C., &c., and especially the context, are in 
favor: of the recepta od». [The external authorities are seeded favor of yep. Alford regards ot» as a correction 
from misunderst: .ding of AcyiGoua: as conveying 4 conclusion. Excg. Noles.—P. 8.] 
12 Ver. 28.—The reading Stcatotcbar avOp. wiores. [The recepia ore wiores before sxatotcG@ar, to 
aa 6 = ar les faith. But X!. B.C. D. read 8tn. wioret dvOpmesxor.—P. 8 
18 Ver. 28. is Epywv yéuov, without or aa from law (legal worke ko (Geieiacnoerhe) or works of the law.—P. &] 
1¢ Vor. 29.— achmann, with Codd. A. C. F. [8in.], and many o are for~évoyw. Tischendorf, with B. 
ancient fathers, favor uévwy. [This is too poorly supported and can easily be accounted for by the preceding “lovéaiev.— 


. 8.) 

18 Ver. 30.—dwelwep [recep/a], instead of ciwep, which robably arose because the former occurs only here in the 

N. T. i (eee Meyer). (But eiwep is better supported by A. B. O. D3, Sin!., &c., and preferred by Alford.—P. 
Ver. 31.—[igremey (indicative from iordw. a less usual form for tor y, from & ) is the reading of ms, De 

EK. L x and Els., and is defended by Fritzsche, for the reason that it closes sentence with mure gravity and 
and corresponds more harmoniously to the ing catapyouner. But iordvopey (a late form of the same verb 
is Setter sopecetod 6y 2: A. B. C. D3. F. Orig, &c., and is recommended by Griesbach and ado Go ata 
a Alford. The sense isthe same: to make stand fast, to establish, to confirm, = 


tVarbes arranges the important section, vers, 2!-26, in this way, which may assist somewhat in the exegesis : 


21. Nuvi Se xepis vopouv 
Arcatogurn @eod 


wepaydpwras, 
Maprupoupén ond = yéunou «al Tey Lace a8, 


22. Atxasroovvn 82 @eod ba ao wore) HCOU 
Eis mirror cat éwi wdyras rods wurredovras * 
2. Ov ydp é ory StagroaAy * 


Ildvres yap jRuaprov, xal torepotvras ris Sd60ns 909 Seed - 


THs pyr ews "Inco 
35. D }*or spodGero 3 ee sd Koved 
asa éy te avrod aizare 


re Evdachey tras Sxaroodvns abrod, 


& yw y Tey Tpoyeyordrey duaprandvus 
Bo se asone wea ecod. 


ss. " Lg Mie apg mm i 


e. Big 7d elvas avrov Sixasoy 
e Sixasodrra rdv n wicrews Iyeed.—P. 6.) 


CHAPTER Ifl. 21-31. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 
*-Finst Paracrarn, Cuap. ui. 21-26. 


Contrast between th ing tt justification and 
the old and of Hn ole death: 


Ver. 21, But now, vuvi dé.—Explanations of 
guys: 1. Contrast of times [at thés time, under the 
pel dispensation, = éy tu) viv xacp@, ver. 26]; 
(Groves, Tholuck, Philippi [Olshausen, Wordsworth, 
odge |, and others); 2. contrast of circumstances 
[as things are]: earlier dependence on the law, now 
independence of the law [dia vouxou—yupic pire | 
ep ag Piacat., Meyer, De Wette [Fritzsche, Alfo 
this sense the classics use only viv, not vuvi, 
but the latter is so used repeatediy in Hellenistic 
Greek] ); 3. in soteriology the two contrasts of 
time and condition voincide.—Apart from the law 
[of Moses, ywois vonor]: 1. It is referred to 
negavéowtas (Luther, Tholuck, Meyer, and oth- 
ers); 2. to dexccoorvy (Augustine, Wolf [Reiche, 
Hudge], and others): the righteousness of God 
which the believer shares without the law [or rather, 
without works of the law, yogic Seyuyr vouov, Gal. 
ii, 16]. The latter view is not correct. [Comp. 
dca vouov in ver. 20, which likewise belongs not to 
the noun éiyvworu, but to the verb to be supplied. 
Also Text. Note '.—P.S.] 

[The righteousness of God. Comp. the 
Ezey. Notes on chap. i. 17. It is the righteousness 
which proceeds from God (gen. auctoris), which per- 
sonally appeared in Christ, “ who is our Righteous- 
ness,” and which is communicated to the believer 
for Christ’s sake in the act of justification by faith. 
It ia both objective, or inherent in God and realized 
in Christ, and jective, or imparted to man. It is 
here characterized by a series of antitheses: inde- 
pendent of the law, yet authenticated by the law and 
the prophets (ver. 21); freely (dwoeav) bestowed on 
the believer, yet fully paid for by the redemption 
price (dice tg aroduteasenc) of Christ (24); intrin- 
Sically holy, yet justifying the sinner (26); thus 
uniting the character of the moral governor of the 
universe, and the merciful Father who provided a 
free salvation.—P, 8.] 

Has been made manifest, z:gaviogutas. 
This is now the complete revelation of rig 8 ; 
es John i. 17 represents the complete revelation of 
grace and trwh; and as Eph, i. 19 represents the 
complete revelation of omnipotence. All are single 
definitions of the completed New Testament reve 
tion itself. The expression does not absolutely pre- 
suppose “the previous concealment in God’s coun- 
cil” (Meyer).* For the Old Testament was the 
increasing revelation of God, also in reference to 
righteousness, But compared with this completeness, 
the growing revelation was still as a veil._—Being 

to [uagtugoupéy , put first with 

reference to ywois vouov, which it qualifies] 
by the law and prophets [i. ¢., the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures; Matt. v. 17; vii. 12; xxii. 40, 
&c.; just as we now say the Bible. youou has here, 
ss Benge] remarks, a wider sense than in the preced- 
zoos vouov.—P.S.] There is therefore no con- 
tradiction between the Old and New Testaments. 


* [80 also Hodge: ‘This righteousness which, so to 
epeak, had long been buried under the types and in ct 
utterances of the old dispensation, has now in the gospel 
een made clear and apparezt.”—P. 8.) 
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The Old Testament is in substance a prophetic wit 
ness of the New, and therefore also of the righteous 
ness of faith (see chap. iv., and x. 6; Acts x. 48 
chap. xv.). And not only do the prophets (Isa 
xxviii. 16; Habak. ii. 4) testify to this righteous 
neas, but so does the law also in its stricter sensé 
aay patriarchs, &c.); yea, even its strictest sense; 
or example, the law of the sin-offering (Lev. xvi.) 
Conca Novum Testamentum in Vetere latet ; 

T. in Novo patet. See the proof in chap. iv. 
from the case of Abraham and the declarations of 
David.—P. 8. 

Ver, 22. ough faith of Jesus Ohrist.* The 
usual explanation is, through faith in Jesus Christ 
[genitive of the object].¢ Meyer produces in its favor 
the usage of lang (Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16; 
Gal. ii. 20; iii. 22; Eph. iii. 12, &c.), as well as the 
essential relation of the ziot to the dsxacocrvy. 
ae parallel passages, to which may be added 

. ii, 16; Epb. iv. 18; Phil. iii, 9; James ii. 1; 
Rev. xiv. 12, seem to me conclusive in favor of the 
usual interpretation that our faith tn Christ is 
meant here; comp. also roy éx niateng Incod, 
ver. 26. But Dr. strongly fortifies his new 
interpretation: Carist’s faithfulness To Us, taking 
"Inaot Xesatou as the genitive of the subject.— 
P. §.] The explanation of Benecke, the faith/ul- 
ness of Crist, is overlooked even b Tholuck. We 
make it, Christ’s believing faithfulness [ Glaubens- 
treue], Reasons: 1. The ziore Stor (chap. iii. 3), 
and the coherency of the ideas, motetsc Oar, m0- 
tevery, and ziotic Geot, in opposition to the ideas: 
anvwtin, anetia, and corresponding with the 
ideas: righteousness of God, righteousness of Christ, 
righteousness by faith, 2, The addition in this pas- 
sage Of cig mavrac xai ent rravtac; with which 
we must compare chap. i. 17, éx mioremg tig niotey, 
8. The passages, Gal. iii. 22; Eph. iii, 12; comp. 
Heb. xii. 2. As to His knowledge, Christ of course 
did not walk by faith, but by sight; but as ta 
the moral principle of faith—confidence and faith- 
fulness—He is the Prince of faith. 4. We cannot 
say of the righteousness of God, that it was first 
revealed by faith in Christ. The revelation of God’s 
righteousness in the faithfulness of Christ is the 
ground of justifying faith, but faith is not the ground 
of this revelation. 5. So also the dia ty¢ nioteos 
éy to avtov atpats, ver. 25, cannot be regarded 
as substantiating the tdacrzoroy. 

Unto all and upon The eé¢ denotes the 
direction, the ideal dynamic determination of the 
diuxasoorvn; the éz¢é, the fulfilment, the appro. 
priation. [This must, of course, not be understood 
in a Universalistic sense. See Jextual Note *— 
P. 8.] Both prepositions have been combined in 
various ways as identical, and explained as strength- 
ening the thought for ali (thus Riickert, and oth- 
ers); on the contrary, Theodoret, (Ecumenius, and 
others, have arbitrarily referred sic to the Jews, and 
éxi to the Gentiles; according to Morus, and others, 
xas éxi, &c., is construed as a further explanation 
of the ¢ic 2artac. 

For there is no difference. On account of 
ya, this clause refers to the former. There is 


th h; not &a mie 


organ and 
an Seek our justi- 


*(8ca wlorens, by means of, 
Tw, on account of. Faith is the a 
subjective condition, not tbe gro 
fication.—P. 8.) 

t (Berlage, Scholten, V. Hengel, take "Incod as 


Xprorod 
. of the author: ri oF ses auctore Jesu Christo Due 
Rabetur. See against this Meyer tn loc. footnote.—P. 8.) 
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neither a difference between Jews and Gentiles, nor, 
In reference to the necessity of justification, is there 
a difference between those who have shown them- 
selves, according to chap. ii. 7 ff., doers or transgress- 
ora of the law. 

Ver. 23. For all sinned [they are all sin- 
ners; Luther: sie sind allzumal Siinder]. They 
sinned, in the sense that they have become sinners, 
Therefore aor, (IL), and not perfect. They sinned in 
such a way that they are still sinning.* But their right- 
eousness was altogether lost when their ion 
began.-—And fall short of the glory [tore- 
eovrvtas, in the present tense. All sinned, and 
consequently they come short], rig dotny. Ex- 

lanations: 1. Glorying. before God, loriatio+ 
Eraainus, Luther, Rosenmiiller, and others). 2. The 
dota Sor as the image of God (Flacius, Chemnitz, 
Rickert, Olshausen; see 1 Cor. xi. 7). 3. The 
ory of eternal life [as in ver, 2], ((&cumenius, 
lickler, &c., Beza, Bengel, as sharing in the glory 
of God). 4. Honor before God, :. ¢., in the estima- 
tion of God (Calvin [gloria coram Deo locum 
habet}, Kéllner). 5. The honor which God gives, 
i. e., the approbation of God (the genit anes 
Piscat., Grotius, Philippi, Meyer [Fritzache, e 
Wette, Alford, Hodge]. Tholuck: The declaration 
of honor, like the declaration of righteousness.t This 
would give the strange sense: because they lack the 
declaration of righteousness on the part of God, they 
dre to be declured righteous, It must not be over- 
looked that men belong here who, as inward Jews, 
according to chap. ii. 29, have already Smaiwocg é 
Seor. Certainly, the question is concerning right- 
eousness before God, because the question concerns 
God’s judicial tribunal. But what men were want- 
ing since Adam’s full, is not the righteousness of 
justification—for it is by this that that want is to be 
supplied—but the righteousness of life (not to be 
confounded with the righteousness by the works of 
the law), as the true glory or radiance of life [dota in 
the sense of splendor, majesty, perfection. Lange 
translates it: Gerechtig -eitsglanz, Lebensruhm. — 
P.S.). But as the dsxasoovyy of man must come 
from the dixasoouvn of God in order to avail before 
Him, 8° also the dofa. Therefore the alternative, 
Merah God or before God, is a wrong alternative.§ 
ut the supply is equal to the want: the dixacocir7 
of Christ becomes the dtxcsocivy of the believer, 
and therefore Christ’s doa his doSe (Rom. viii.).| 

Ver. 24. Being justified freely.{ The par- 

ticiple dsxasovyevos, in connection with what 


- | it bat Wr Lela ae Das Sandigen eines Jeden ist 
tle h 3 Factum der Vergangenheil, wodurch der stin- 
dige Zustand bew:rki ist, dargestellt. Das Perfeet. whrde es 
als dastehende Thatsache bezeichnen.” See Text. 
Note *, and . Notes o1 wavres Huapoy in ver. 12.—P. 8.] 

t (This would be expressed rather OF Kavxnots, Or xav- 

3 ver. 27; iv. 3; 1 Cor. v. 6, &c.—P. 8,] 

3 (Tholuck (p. 144) explains: Die von Gott de 
Ehrenuretlung, dem Sinne nach die Gerechterkidrung, and 
quotes from Schlichting: ‘hoe loco significat eam g i, 
quum Deus hominem pronuncial justum.’’—P, S,] 


§ (Only the honor which proceeds God can stand 
before God. So far the explanatio 0. 4 coram Deo, and 
oO. a Deo, amount to the same , 28 Meyer remarks. 


—_— 


4 (Still another exposition is that of Hofmann of Er- 
angen (Schrifibeweis, vol, i. p, 632, 2d ed.): the &a which 
beiongs to God, as His own attribute, like the ducasoovry. 
_ Ewald: the which man had through creation, Ps. viii. 
8. but which he lost through sin.—P. 8. } 

¥ [Wordsworth lays stress on the presen! tense, as in- 
fica that the work of justification is ever on by 
the application of the omene efficacy of Christ's lood to 
all who lay hold on Him by faith.—P. 8.) 
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follows, specifies both the mode by which thear wan 
of Divine dota becomes perfectly manifeat, and the 
opposite which comes to supply this want. The 
duxasovgGas does not merely come to suppiy the 
want of glory (according to Luther's translation : 
and are justified [Peshito, Fritzache, = xai dixar 
ovvtas]), but by the dixasoiaFas, the fact of that 
votegoveGas becomes perfectly apparent. The in. 
dividual judgment and the individual deliverance 
are, in fact, joined into one: repentance and faith: 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, and fulness 


[Nore on THE SCRIPTURE MEANING OF dsxacow.— 
Avxacovpevos depends atically on vote- 
govrrar, but contains in fact the main idea: ut gui 
justificentur (Beza, Tholuck, Meyer). This is the 
locus classicus of the doctrine of justification by free 
grace through faith in Christ, in its inseparable con- 
nection with the atonement, as its objective basis. 
The verb dixasow occurs forty times in the New 
Testament (twice in Matthew, five times in Luke, 
twice in Acts, twenty-seven times in Paul’s Epistles, 
three times in James, once in the Apocalypse. In 
the Gospel and Epistles of John, as also in Peter 
and Jude, the verb never occurs, although they 
repeatedly use the noun dexasociv, and the adjec 
tive dixasoc). It must be taken here, as nearly 
always in the Bible, in the declaratory, forenste or 
judicial sense, as distinct from, though by nv means 
opposed to, or abstractly separated from, a mere 
executive act of purdoning, and an effictent act of 
making just inwardly or sanctifying. It denotes an 
act of jurisdiction, the pronouncing of a sentence, 
not the infusion of a quality. This is the prevail- 
ing Hellenistic usage, corresponding to the Hebrew 
p's. Comp., for the Old Testament, the Septua- 
gint in Gen. xxxviii. 26; xliv. 16; Ex. xxiii. 7 (ot 
dixawireng tov acef7); Deut. xxv. 1; 2 Sam. xv, 
4; 1 Kings viii, 32; Ps, Ixxxii. 3; Prov. xvii, 15; 
Isa, v. 28; for the New Testament, Matt. xii. 87; 
Luke x. 29; xvi. 15; xviii, 14 (where dsdsxawpéveg 
evidently refers to the publican’s prayer for forgive- 
ness of sin); Acts xiii. 89; Rom. ii, 13; iii. 4, 20, 
24, 26, 28, 80; iv. 2,5; v.1, 9; viii, 80, 83; 1 Cor. 
iv. 4; vi. 11; Gal. ii. 16, 17; iii. 8, 11, 24; v. 4; 
Titus iii. 7; James ii. 21-25; Apoc. xxii. 11. There 
is, to my knowledge, no passage in the New Tes- 
tament, and only two or three in the Septuagint 
(Ps. lxxiii, 18: édixainoa tay xagdiay pe = 
lili, 11: dixasicas dixasoy; comp. Dan. xii. 8: 
DB "DIN Ww NS9), where dexaroo means to make 
just, or, to lead to righteousness. The declarative 
sense is especially apparent in those passages where 
man is said to justify God, who és just, and cannot 
be made just, but only accounted and acknowledged 
as just; Luke vii. 29, 35; Matt. xi. 19; Rom. iii. 4 
from Ps, li. 5); comp. also 1 Tim. iii, 16, where 
rist ia said to be justified in spirit. 

The declarative and forensic meaning of the 
phrase, dixascotadas éx mziotemc, may be proven (1. 
from the opposite phrase, dixaotcas éx von0u, 
which is equivalent to dixawicfa. maga ta Gees 
éy vou, Gal. ili. 11 (or & Koyo vdpor, bal. iii. 10 
or évu +04 airror, Rom. iil, 20; i. ¢., to be justified 
in the sight or in the gudgment of God; (2.) from 
the term doyiiey cig dixacocivyy, to account for 
righteous, which is used in the same sense as dsxas 
ovv, Rom. iv. 8, 5, 9, 28, 24; Gal. fii. 6; James ii 
28, and is almost equivalent with aeite», to sane 
ak Rom. v. 9,10; x. 9, 10, 18; Eph. ii. 5 ff) 
8.) from the use of the opposite word ¢o condemn 
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t. g., Prov. xvii. 15: “ He that justifieth (P°IS2, 


LXX. ; dixccoy xgives) the wicked, and he that con- 
demneth ( 3°02") the just, even they buth are | 


abomination to the Lord,” in the translation of the 
Vulgate ; “ Qué justificat impium e gui condemnat 
justum, abominabilis est uterque apud Deum.” He 
who would implant righteousness in a wicked man, 
or lead him into the way of righteousness, would 
doubtless be acceptable to God. So also Matt. xii. 
87: “ By thy words shalt thou be justified (d:xasw- 
407), and by thy words thou shalt be condemned 
(xaradsxac 8-707). 

The corresponding noun, dsxaiwasg (which 
occurs only twice in the New Testament, viz., Rom. 
iv. 25; v. 18), justification ( Rechtfertigung), is the 
opposite of xataxgsyc, nation ; comp. Matt. 
xii. 37; Rom. viii. 1, 38, 34; hence the antithesis 
of xpiva tig dsxaimaw and xpina tic xataxgeua, 
Rom. v. 16,18. Justification implies, negatively, the 
remission of sins (ageowy tow apayt® y), and, posi- 
tively, the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, or 
the adoption (vioScta, Gal. iv. 5; Eph. i. 5). 

No human being can so keep the law of God, 
which demands perfect love to Him and to our neigh- 
bor, that on the ground of his own works he could 
ever be declared righteous before the tribunal of a 
holy God. He can only be so justified freely, with- 
out any merit of his own, on the objective ground of 
the perfect righteousness of Christ, as apprehended, 
and thus e subjective by a living faith, or life- 
union with Him. This justifying grace precedes 
every truly good work on our part, but is at the 
same time the actual beginning of all good works. 
There is no true holiness except on the ground of 
the atonement and the remission of sin, and the boli- 
ness of the Christian is but a manifestation of love 
and gratitude for the boundless mercy of (od already 
eeceived and constantly experienced. 

This I take to be the true evangelical or Pauline 
view of justification, in opposition to the interpreta- 
tion of Roman Catbolics and Rationalists, who, from 
opposite standpoints, agree in wrvine Ovxccow anh 
sense of ing just, or sanctifying, and in regard- 
ing good works as a joint condition, with faith, of 
progressive justification. The objection that God 
cannot pronounce a man just if he is not so in fact, 
has force only against that mechanical and exclu- 
sively forensic view which resolves justification into 
a sort of legal fiction, or a cold, lifeless imputation, 
and separates it from the broader and deeper doc- 
trine of a lifeunion of the believer with Christ. 
Certainly God, unlike any human judge, is absolutely 
true and infallible; He speaks, and it is done; His 
declaratory acte are creative, efficient acts. But 
mark, the sinner is not justified outside of Christ, but 
only in Christ, on the ground of His perfect sacri- 
fiee, and on condition of true fai‘h, by which he 
actually becomes one with Christ, and a partaker of 
His holy life. So, when God declares him right- 
eoas, he ts righteous potentially, ‘‘a new creature in 
Christ;” old things having passed away, and all 
things having become new (1 Cor. v. 7). And God, 
who serw the end from the inning, sees also the 
fall-grown fruit in the germ, and by His gracious 
promise assures its growth. Justifying faith is iteelf 
awork of Divine grace in us, and the fruitful source 
of all our good works. On the part of God, then, 
and in point of faet, the actus declaratorius can 
indeed not be abetractly separated from the actus 
¢ficiens : the same grace which justifies, does also 
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renew, regenerate, and sanctify ; fnith and love, jus 
tification and sanctification, are as inseparable in tha 
life of the Christian, as light and heat in the rays 
of the sun. “ When God doth justify the y," 
says Owen (on sheet setae vol, v. p. 127, Goold’s 
ed.), “on account of the righteousness imputed unte 
him, He doth at the same instant, by the power of 
His grace, make him inherently and subjectively 
righteous, or holy.” Nevertheless, we must distin. 
guish in the order of logic: Justification, like re 
generation (which is the corresponding and simulta- 
neous or preceding inner operation of the Holy 
Spirit), is a single act, sanctification a continuons 
process; they are related to each other like birth 
and growth ; justification, moreover, depends not at 
all on what man is or has done, but on what Chrie 
has done for us in our nature; and, finally, good 
works are no cause or condition, but a consequence 
and manifestation of justification. Comp. Doctrina 
and Ethical, No. 5, below; also the Ezeg. Notes on 
i. 17; ii. 18; iii, 20 —P. 8.) 

Freely. dweray, as a gift, gratis, not by 
merit (chap. iv. 4; comp. 2 Thess, iii. 8). [Comp 
also 7 dwota tig dsxacootvnc, Rom. v. 17, and 
Geov to dugoyv, Eph. ii, 83—P. 8.]—By his 

ce. The idea of grace denotes the union of | 
God’s love and righteousness, the highest manifesta- 
tion of His favor, which, by its voluntary operation, 
as love, destroys the sinner’s guilt freely, and which, 
as righteousness, destroys the «uilt on conditions of 
justice. [Grace—i. ¢., God’s love to the sinner, 
saving love, is the efficient cause, redemption by the 
blood of Christ the objective means, faith the sub- 
jective condition, of justification. atrot is em 
phatically put before yagurs. Justification on the 
part of God is an act of pure grace (Eph, ii. 8-10; 
Gal. ii, 21), and pe 1s is the very opposite of 
uiaBos Epyorw or Lape (iv. 4; xi. 6). Faith, 
ou our part, is not a meritorious act, but simply the 
acceptance and appropriation of God’s free gift, and 
is itself wrought in us by God’s Spirit, without 
aan no one can call Jesus Lord (1 Cor. xii. 8),— 

ough the redemption, azoditeacis. 
The of God is marked as the causality of 
this azodivtgwox. This is therefore to be regard- 
ed here as the most general view of the fact of 
redemption, as is also plain from the addition, r7 
éy X.°J. [in Christ, not through Christ; comp. Eph. 
7: dy 0 Syouey thy anolitewaw d4a Tot aia 
tog avrot)}. The azodi'zemasc, or redemption,*® in 
the wider sense, and viewed as a fundamental and 
accomplished fact, comprebends: 1. xatadlayy 
change from enmity to friendship, reconciliation], 

m. v. 10; 2 Cor. v. 18: freedom from the enmity 
and rancor of sin. 2. idaouog [propitiation, expia- 
tion], 2 Cor. v. 14; ver. 21; Gal. iii, 18 


yo- 
—— dx tH xatagac tot voxov]; Eph. i. 7 [eas 
Rodvtpnow . . . THY ApLOW TiW Tapantopa- 


tow]; Col. i. 14; Heb. ii. 17: freedom from the 
coil of sin. 8. a&zoditewors in the narrower sense, 

.v. 17; vii2: vi. 18, 22; viii. 2,21; Gal. v. 
1; Titus ii. 14; Heb. ii. 15; ver. 18: freedom from 


* (Literally, release or deliverance of prisoners of war oz 
others from (aré) a state of misery or danger by the pay- 
ment of a ransom (Avrpoy, or avriAvrpo®) as an equiva.ent; 
the ransom in our case is the life or blood of Christ, Matt 


ari sureties vere dceetar Co A ae 
: € synonymous ver ey, or. : 
vii. 23; aus, Gal. lil, 18; wepeworetsOar, Acts xx. 
i gel“ tus if. 14, all imply th: payment of ¢ 
vrice.—. ° 8 
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the dominion of sin. The same d&zolitgmac, viewed | Jitd. Heiligthimer, Hamb. 1711, p. 88 ff.—P. &} 


in its ultimate aim and effect, means the transpo- 
sition trom the condition of the iuilitant to the tri- 
umphant Church: Luke xxi, 28 [‘‘the day of re- 
demption draweth nigh”}]; Rom. viii. 23; Eph. i. 
7, 14; iv. 30. The tAacwos is justly represer .ed 
here as the central saving agency of the whole 
aezolitomowy, [Hodge: Redemption from the wrath 
of God by the blood of Christ. Philippi, Alford, 
and others: deliverance from the guilt and punish- 
men! of sin by the proritiatory sacrifice of Christ. 
The one of course implies the other.—P. S. 

Ver. 25.* Whom God set forth. Explana- 
tions of zgoéGeto: 1. Previously purposed, de- 
rigned, decreed (Chrysostoin, (icumenius, Fritzache 
[Forbes], and others, with reference to Eph. i. 9); + 
%. Kypke: substituit, nostro loco dedit. Against the 
meaning of myottGyus.$ 8. Publicly set forth (Vul- 

te, Luther, Beza, Bengel, De Wette, Philippi, 
Meyer Tholuck [E. V., Alford, Hodge; also De- 
litzsch, Comm. on Heb., ix. 5] Meyer: ‘ This 
signification of mgoti&yys, well known from the 
Greek usage (Herod., iii, 148; vi. 21; Plato’s 
Pheedr., p. 115, E., &c.), must be decidedly accepted, 
because of the correlation to ec Eydetu.” § The 
peculiar interest of God is indicated by the middle 
voice. It was manifested through the crucifixion ; 
compare the discourse of Jesus, in John, where He 
compares Himself with the serpent of Moses; John 
iii. 
: one explanation acquires its full weight by the 
following thagotyjovoyv, a substantive of neuter 
form, made from the adjective ihact7joos, which 
relates to expiatory acts; see the Lexicons. In the 
Septuagint especially it is the designation of the 
mercy-seat, or the lid or cover of the ark, M7Dz, 
which was sprinkled by the high-priest with the 
blood of the sin-offering once a year, on the great 
day of atonement [and over which appeared the 
shekinah, or dota rot xvgiou; Lev. xvi. 13-16; Ex. 
xxv. 17-22. Comp Biabr: Symbolik des mosaischen 
Cultus, 1837, vol. L, p. 879 ff, 887 ff, and Lundius, 


* A dpa tray calls this verse the “‘ Acropolis of the 
Ohristian faith.” Among English commentators Words- 
worth and Hodge are very full on this verse, especially the 
former, whose commentary is very sneeel passing by 
many important without a word of explanation, 
and dwelling upon others with disproportionate length. 
Hodge is much more symmetrical, but splegy) Mee hap cal. 
Of German commentators, comp. Olshausen, Tholuck, Phi- 
lippi, Meyer.—P. 8. 

+ (Where sporiOnuc is used of God's eternal purpose. In 
the third paeee where Paul employs this verb, Rom. i. 13, 
he means his own purpose. The E. V. translates correctly, 
thath) set forth, but suggests in the margin, foreordained. 
This interpretation would not necessarily require, as Meyer 
— the infinitive elvas (quem esse voluit Deus), comp. 
mpoopicey, éxAdyerOa. rd tr, and Rom. viii. 29; James 
ii. 5. But it is inconsistent with the context; for Paul 
refors to a fact rather than a purpose, and emphasizes the 

licity of the fact; comp. wedavdpwras, ver. 21, and «is 

Buy, ver. 25.—P. 8.) 

+ [Kypke quotes ak pet Iphig. Aul., 1592; but in 
this passage wpovOnxe moans either simply: Diana set forth 
se i animal), or she preferred. See Meyer.— 


§ (Meyer adds examples from Euripides, Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, and also the LXX., and remarks, in a 
note, that the Greeks use wpori8ecOas especially of the ex- 
paca of corpses to public view, and that the Apostle may 

ve had this in mind.—P. 8.) 

I (TporiGecOai rs means to set forth something as his 
ewn to others, Comp. J. Ohr. K. v. Hofmann : arlestviel be 
besweds, ii. | Bs 887 (24 a; “6 Nichi blos ein Interesse 
Gott dabei ¢ eyer, d), sondern sein ist und von thm 
komm er, den er hinstelit, und er macht thn su dem, als was 
o thn hinstellt.”—P. 8.) 


Besides, the settle, or lower platform [ 7719 ] of the 
altar of burnt-offering [Ezek. xliii. 14, 17, 20] wae 
so named [because the Asura, like the Cuppureth, 
was to be sprinkled with the blood of atonement, of 
because it was the platform froin which the sin-offer 
ing was offered.—-P. S.]. See also Exod. xxv. 
and other places. Explanations: 1. Erpiatory sacre 
fice, sin-offering (Siihnopfer).* Some supply Siue 
[which, however, is unnecessary, tiacrapcor being 
used as a noun}. (So Clericua, Reiche, De Wette, 
KGliner, Fritzsche |Meyer, Alford, Conybeare ano 
Howson, Jowett, Wordsworth, Hodge, Ewald] ). 2 
Means of propitiation [Siihnmittel] (Vulgate: pro 
ele stellio: placamentum ; Morus, Usteri, 
tickert),¢ 8. The mercy-seat, or covering uf the 
ark of the covenant (Origen, Tbheodoret, Theopliy. 
lact, Augustine], (Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, 
Calov., Olsbausen, Philippi [Tholuck, Forbes] ). 
Against the first exposition it may be urged; (a.) 
The expiatory offering is not brought to man on 
God’s part, but man brings it to God by the high. 
priest (see Philippi).t (8). The offering is not pud 
licly set forth. (c) The permanence of the opera 
tion of the offering requires another expression, and 
this is Christ crucified as the permanent atonement 
itself. This sets aside also the second explanation, 
which, moreover, is too abstract (Meyer), <A 
ments in favor of the third explanation: (a.) The 
Septuagint [uniformly] hae translated "70D, iiag- 
tyovoy (Exod. xxv. 18, 19, 20, 21, &c. [twenty- 
six passages according to Fiirst’s Hebrew Concord. 
ance] ).§ (6.) In Heb. ix. 5, tAaoryovoy means the 


* (This meaning of eheo 74 pes y does not occur in tha 
LXX., but often in the later Greek writers. See th: exe 
amples quoted by Meyer in loco, who himself adopts tis 
exp anation. Comp. also the analogous terms yapronipos 
evxepiorjpioy, thunk-offrring, eaBdpcvr, offering Pid 
urifica.ion, owthpiov, sarrifictum pro sulwe (Heilopei rye 
e sense then is this: God set forth Jesus Christ, in the 
sight of thei telligent universe, as a pont latory Sacritios 
for the sins of the world. The choice lies between this and 
the third view ; the second having no support in the use of 
language, besides being too abstract. Dr. Lange has made 
the third interpretation (mercy-seat) more plausible than 
any other commentator. See below. Comp alse Philippi, 

p- 105 f., and Forbes, p. 166, for the same view.—P. 8] 
t [So also Hofmann, I. c., i. 1, p. 340. He takes iac~ 
prov to be essentially the same as iAacuds m1 John iv. 
10: dwéoreAey roy vidy abrod iAaguéy. The E. V. trans- 
lates buth words propitiation. Dr. Morrison, in a mono= 
graph on Rom iii., as I learn from Forbes (p. 166), main- 
that tA prov is never used substantively in the 
meaning of propitiatory sacrifice, and concludes for the 
adjective meaning of ‘set forth as propitiatory,"” which, 
as applied to Ohrist, would designate Him as the antic 
i fulfilment of all the symbole of propitiation.— 


. 8.) 

t [Pbilip - 108, remarks: ‘‘ The Scripture aays, that 
Christ offer imself to God as a Propet sin-offering 
Heb. ix. 14, 38; Eph. v. 2; John xvii. 19, but not, that 
God offered und exhibited Him to mankind as a sacrifica. 
The sacrifice is not offered by God, but to God.”” But there 
{s a difference between God offering His Son, and God sef- 
ting forth His Son as a sacrifice to contemplation of the 


world.—P. 8. aurea ts 7 
[ no other sense, exce 
in the isolated passage, Ezek. xliii. 14, 17, 20, a0 that mae 
Jewish Christian reader of the Romans must at once have 
been reminded of the Cu eth in the Holy of holies. Dr. 
Hodge, p. 143, asserts that this use of i in the 
., arose from a mistake of the Hebrew whic. 
means a cover, and never the “808, 
nius, Fritzsche, De Wette, and B. Comm. on Heb. ix. &, 


the unusual Kal of the verb “BP (to cover, Gen. va 14), 
bat from the Piel "BD, which always means, fo forgiee, 


al a ale Pane api v. xvi. 83; Deut. xxxii. 43; Ezek. 
0, 26, &c.), and ia tha technical term, in the Mosak 
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mercy-seat. (c.) This view is sustained by the idea 
pervading the whole Epistle, of the contrast between 
the old worship, which was y heathen and partly 
only symbolical, and the New Testament worship. 
The verb me 0dGeto [ad spectandum p e 
likewise favors it.* As, acoording to John i. 14, the 
dosa, or Shekinah, openly appeared in the person 
of Christ from the secrecy of the Holy of holies, 
and has dwelt among men, 80, according to the pres- 
ent passage, ia the idactyorov set forth from the 
Holy of holies into the publicity of the whole world 
for believers. See Zech. xiii. 1; the open fountain. 
(d.) The ihactijg.oy unites as symbol the different 
elements of the atonement, As the covering of the 
ark of the covenant itself, it is the throne of the 
divine government of the cherubim above, und the 
preservation of the law, with its requirements, be- 
low. But with the sprinkled blood of expiation, it 
is a sacrifice offered to God, and therefore the satis- 
faction for the demands of the divine law below. 
Also Philo called the covering of the ark of the 
covenant the symbol of the gracious majesty [ew 
duvapens] of God [ Vit. df08., p. 668 ; comp. Jose- 
phus, Antig. iii. 6, 5.—P. S.]. 

Meyer [admits that this interpretation agrees with 
the usage of the word, especially in the LXX., and 
gives good sense by representing Christ as the anti- 
typical Capporeth, or mercy-seat; but, nevertheless, 
he] urges against it the following objections: ¢ (¢.) 
That isaotngvoy is without the article. But this 
would exclude the antitype, the Old Testament 
ihactnovoy. The requisite articulation is here in 
éy ti avtot atwats. [With more reason we might 
miss ainSwoy or nuow. Christ may be called our 
pascha, or the TRUE pascha, or the TRUE mercy-seat, 
rather than simply pascha or mercy-seat. Yet this 
is by no means conclusive.—P. 8.] (d.) The name, 
in its application to Christ, is too abrupt. Answer: 
Since there must be a place of expiation for every 
expiatory offering, the conceptions of places and 
offerings of expiation must have been quite familiar 
to the readers, not merely to the Jews, but also to 
the Gentilea, although here the idea is connected 
with the Old Testament symbol. (c.) If Christ 
should be conceived as Capporeth, then the eis 


ritual, for the object and intent of sacrifice. If the word 
were formed from the Kal, it would be MBH. ‘The 
golden lid was called MED, not because it covered the 


ae ark, but because it subserved the act of expiation 
which was here rmed *? (Bahr, Symboitk des Mos. Cul- 
tus, i., p. 381). Ca was the oentre of the pres- 
ence and revelation of God, and His ylory dwelt over it 
between the two cherubim which overshadowed the ark, 
and represented the creation. Henoe the Holy of holies 


was called FIDDM MD (1 Chron. xxvili. 11). The Pe- 


shito and Vulgate (propitiatorium) have followed the LXX. 
Somp. also Tholuck, Hom., 5th ed., p. 157, note; and Ewald, 


Alterth., p. 165. But Ewald and Meyer der:ve "BD from 
"153 in the sense of scabere, to rub off, lo forgive; against 
@hich Tholuck protests in favor of the usual derivation 
from "BD. Ewald (!. c., p. 165, 8d ed. of 1866) maintains 


that Oapporeth cannot mean the plain cover, as if the ark 
had no other, but a second oover or a separate settle (the 
footstool of Jehovah), which was even more important than 
the ark itself, and is eo described, Esek. xxv. 17-21; xxvi. 


%4, &. He derives it from “BS, a8 scamnem, or scabel- 
dem from scabere, and refers to W392, 2 Obron. ix. 18, 
and to an Ethiopic verb.—P. 8.) 


» (Wordsworth, on the contrary, urges as an 
amt cent against this interpretation, since the mercy-seat 
was not set forth, but concealed from th 


e Pregple and even 
om the priests. But this hns no force.—l’. 8.) 
t (Repeated by Jowett in loc.—P. 8.] 
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bvdetiy tis duxasociivygs wirot would be im 
proper, since the Capporeth must much rather ap 
pear a8 Svdediec of divine grace. This objection 
rests simply on a defective understanding of the 
Pauline idea of righteousness (see above). Accord. 
ing to Paul, righteousness is not merely condemna- 
tory and putting to death, but, in its perfect revela- 
tion, also delivering and quickening. Grace itself is 
called, on one side, righteousness, on the other, love. 


(d.) The conception of Christ as the antitype of the 
mercy-seat nowhere returns in the whole New Tes 
tament, Answer: Likewise the t of Christ as 


the antitype of the brazen serpent (Jobn iii. 14), ane 
Christ as the curse-offering (Gal. iii. 18), and others, 
only occur once. (¢.) It has also been objected [but 
not by Meyer], that the image does not suit, because 
the covering of the ark and the sprinkling of the 
blood were two different things. [Hodge: “It is 
common to speak of the blood of a sacrifice, but 
not of the blood of the mercy-seat.”] In reply to 
this, even Meyer observes: Christ is both sacrifice 
and high-priest.— On the ignorantly contemptuoug 
manner in which Riickert and Fritzsche criticise the 
proper explanation, see Tholuck. [Fritzsche dis- 
misses this interpretation with a frivolous “ valeat 
absurda explicativ.”"—P. S. 

Through faith in his blood [dva ESTEDG, 
éy tH a@utot atpate]. ifferent interpreta- 
tions: 1. By faith on His blood (é» instead of ec; 
Luther, Calvin, Beza, Olshausen [Tholuck, Hodge], 
and others). Although the language will permit this 
view, the a is not only obscure, but incorrect, 
that God, by faith on the blood of Christ, should 
have made Christ himself the throne of grace for 
humanity. Faith, in this sense, is a conseguens, but 
not an antecedens, of the established propitiation. 
2. The same objection holds good against the con- 
struction of Meyer, and others, by which both 
clauses, dia tig ior. and éy ty ato atuats, 
should refer codrdinately to 2go0¢é@eto ; namely, 80 
that faith would be the subjective condition, and the 
blood of Christ the objective means of the setting 
forth of Christ as the expiatory offering.* An ob- 
jective condition should precede the subjective one, 
and the propitiation exists before faith, in the sense 
of the New Testament idea of salvation. Faith is 
therefore the completed fatthfulness of Christ (see 
ver, 22), which, in the blood of His sacrificial death, 
has become the eternal spiritual manifestation and 
power for the world. [As in ver. 22, I beg leave 
here to differ from this unusual interpretation of 
miotic, and understand this, with other commenta- 
tors, more naturally of our faith in Christ; comp. 
tov éx niotews Inaov at the close of ver. 26. If it 
meant the faithfulness of Christ, the Apostle would 
probably have added avroi, as he did before ainats 
It is better to separate the two classes by a comma 
after “ faith.’—The blood of Christ means His holy 
life offered to God as an expiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. It is like a healing fountain send- 


* (Meyer, in the third and fourth editions, coz sects 
Sea wiotews with i y, and Tp avroy apo 
only with wxpoéGero: God set forth Christ in His blood 
(<. ¢., by causing Him to shed His blood, in which lies the 

wer of the atonement) as a sin-offering, which Is effeo- 

ve through faith. De Wette connects both &a sior. and 
dy re air. aiz. alike with ty mpodGero i prov, the 
former expressing the means of the subjective Pp lang 
tion (das subjective Aneignungsmtitel), the latter the means 
of the objective exhibition (das > ae Darstellungsm tel) 
of Obrist as a propitiatory sacrifice. So also Alford whe 
seoms to follow De Wette (at least in the Romans) more 
than any other commentator.—P. 8.) 
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.ng forth streams through the channel of faith to wash 
away the guilty stains of sin.—P. ae 

For the demonstration of righteous- 
ness [cic Evdesdev tig dcxasogtyns au- 
cov]. In order to perfectly reveal and establish it. 
The divergent interpretations of the word dixas- 
oguyn indicate how difficult it has been for the- 
ology to regard God’s righteousness as grace which 
produces righteousness. Truthfulness [cont to 
the meaning of dixaoovvy |, (Ambrose, Beza [Tur- 
retin, Hammond], and others); goodness (Theodo- 
ret, Grotius [Koppe, Reiche, Tittmann], and others); 
holiness (Neander, Fritzsche [Lipsius] ); judicial 
righteousness (Meyer* [De Wette, Tholuck, Phi- 
lippi, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge] ); justifying, or 
sin-forgiving righteousness (Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and others); the righteousness which God gives 
[which would be a superfluous rupetition of ver. 21, 
and inconsistent with ver. 26,] (Luther, and others) ; 
(Stuart, and others: God’s method of justification, 
Which dixacocivy never means.—P,§.]. It is rather 
the righteousness of God tn the fulness of its revela- 
tion, as it p from God, requires and accom- 
plishes through Christ the expiation of the law, and 
institutes the righteousness of faith by justification as 
the principle of the righteousness of the new life.+ 
For the righteousness of God, like His truth, om- 
nipotence, and love, forms an unbroken and direct 
beam from His heart, until it appears in renewed 
humanity. 

Because of (or, on acoount of) the pre- 
termission over), [%. ¢., because He had 
allowed the sins of the race which were committed 
before Christ’s death to pass by unpunished, whereby 
His righteousness was vbscured, and hence the need 
of a demonstration or manifestation in the atoning 
sacrifice, that fully justified the demands of right- 
eousness, and at the same time effected a complete 
reinission of sins, and justification of the sinner.— 
P.S.). The zageorg must not be confounded 
with the ages. as Cocceins has proved in a spe- 
cial treatise, De utilitate distinctionis inter ragsouw 
et apeow (Opp. t. vii.). [Comp. Textual Note ®.] The 
judicial government of God was not administered in 
the ante-Christian period, either by the sacrificia) fire 
of the Israelitish theocracy, or by the manifestations 
of wrath to the old world, both Jews and Gentiles, 
as a perfect and general judgment. Notwithstand- 
ing all the relative punishments and propitiations, 
God allowed sin, in its fall measure, especially in its 
inward character, to pass unpunished in the prelimi- 
nary stages of expiation and judgment, until the day of 
the completed revelation of His righteousness. For 
this reason, the time of the aagzacc is denoted as 
the time of the avoy7. God permitted the Gentiles 
to walk in their own ways (Ps, Ixxxi. 12: cxlvii. 
20; Acts xiv. 16); He overlooked, or winked at, the 
times of this ignorance (Acts xvii. 80). But among 


* [Meyer, p. 146 (4th ed.): ‘‘In the strict senze, the ju- 
dicial (more particularly the punitive) righteousness, which 
demanded a holy satisfaction, and sec it in the atoning 


sacrifice of Christ.” De Wette (and, after him, Alford): 
“This idea alone suits the d&«aosv, which is likewise ju- 
dicial. A ein-offering excites, on the onc hand, the fecling 
of | jeeod and is expiation ; on the other, it produces pardon 
and peace; and thus Christ’s death is not only a proof of 
God's grace, but also of His judicial righteousness, which 
sereires punishment and expiation (2 Cor. v. 21). Here is 
® tound:tion for the Anselmic theory of satistaction, but 
not for its grossly anthroporathic execution.’’—P. S.] 

* (Forbes, p. 168: ‘*God’s judictal righteousness iu both 
ita p is ie ana alae and sin-forgiving righteous- 
ners.”°—P. S, 
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the Jews, one of the two goats which was le loose 
in the wilderness on the great day of aton ment, 
represented symbolically the mageouw (Lev. xvi. 10). 
This is not only a transcendent fact, but one that is 
also immanent in the world. The fact that the ad. 
ministrators of the theocracy, in connection with the 
Gentile world, have crucified Christ, proves the in 
ability of the theocracy to afford a fundamental! re. 
lief of the world froin guilt.*—Of sins previ- 
ously committed. The sins of the whole wurid 
are meant, but as an aggregate of individual sins; 
because righteousness does not punish sin until it 
has become manifest and mature in actual individual 
sins. [Comp. the similar expression, Heb. ix. 15: 
tig anoditguay tay énl ty AeuTy OaOyxy Maga 
Pacey, is parallel passage, as well as the words 
éy tu viv xasgo, in ver, 26, plainly show that the 
Mgoyryovota auaptyuata are not the sins of eack 
man which precede his conversion (Calov., Mehring, 
and others), but the sins of all men before the ad 
vent, or, more correctly speaking, before the atoning 
death of Christ. Comp. also Acta xv. 30: rots 
YOOvers THG ayvoias Eger 6 Feoc. Philippi 
confines the expression to the sins of the Jewish 
people, in strict conformity to Heb. ix. 5; but here 
the Apostle had just proven the universal sinfulness 
and guilt, and now speaks of the universal redemp- 
tion of Christ.—P. S. 

Vers. 25, 26. Under the forbearance of God 
for the demonstration [ Unter der Geduld Gottes 
zu der Hrweisung, év tH avoxyy tot G00, 
&.]. Construction: 1. Gcumenius, Luther [Riick. 
ert, Ewald, Hodge], and others, refer the avoyg 
to mvoytyovotwy [t. ¢. committed during the for- 
bearance of God; comp. Acts xvii. 20. is gives 
good sense, but would require, as Meyer says, a dif. 
ferent position of the words, viz., ror ayvapt. tow 
mooyeyor. &y 17 av. t. 9.—P. S.J. 2. Meyer re- 
fers the forbearance to mzagiau, tn consequence of 
indulgence or toleration, as the ground of the pass- 
ing over. [So also Philippi]. 8. Reiche: sic & 
deckey t7¢ dexasocivns; the dexasoco. having been 
manifested partly in the forgiveness of sins, and 


* (Dr. Hodge, from fear of Romanizing inferences, takes 
swdpeass in the sense of ddeccs, aud adopts the false transla- 
tion of the Vulgate bl itl remitssionem, ‘* because God had 
overlooked or pardoned ein from the nning.” ... “To 
say God did not punish sins under the Old Dispensation, ie 
only a different way of sig fay eget He pardoned them. Soa, 
“not to impute iniquity,’ is the negative statement of jus- 
tification.’’ Comp. i this, Textual Note *. H 

3 on to say (p. 150): “This is one of the 
ew which the Romanists quote in support of their doo- 
trine that there was no real pardon, justification, or sal- 
vation before the advent of Christ. The ancient be- 
lievers, at death, according to their doctrine, did not pase 
into heaven, but into the limbus pairum, where they oon- 
tinued in a semi-conscious state until Christ’s descensus ad 
tnferos for their deliverance. The modern transcendentaa 
theologians of Germany, who approach Romanism in sc 
many other points [7], agree with the Pnpista aleo here 
Thus Olshausen says, ‘ Under the Old Testament there was 
no real, but only a symbolical forgiveness of sins.’ Our 
Lord, hewever, speaks of Abraham as in heaven; and the 
Psalms are filled with petitions and thanksgiving for God’s 
pardoning mercy.”? But how will Dr. Hodge on his theory 
expiain the Old Testament doctrine of Sheol or Hades be- 
fore Christ’s resurrection, and such as Heb. ix. 
15; xi 39, 40; Acts xiii. 89, which likewise plainly teach 
the incompleteness of the Old Testament salvation before 
the advent of Christ! There certainly can be no remission 
of sin without the sacrifice of Christ; aud whatever remis 
sion there was under the Old Dispensation, was granted 
enjeye | on'y by renson of the retrospective efficacy, and in 
trustful anticipation of thnt sacrifice. But anticipatio:: falls 
far short of the actual rhea A Thotuck calis the ator.emenf 
of Christ not unaptly “the Divine theodicy for the pest his. 
tory of the world.’*—P. 8.1 
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partly in tho delay of punishment. [This implies a 
oe view of dsa and dixasec.; Meyer.—P. 8.] 
4. We connect the avoy7 with the following 2eo0¢ 
ry Urdetw (ver. 26) into one idea,* and suppose 
here a brief form of expression, by which Mpoytyo- 
votwy must be again supplied before avoy7. The 
wageos, must by all means be connected with the 
avo77; but it is not operative by virtue of this 
alone. The avoy7 denotes the old time as the 
period of God’s prevailing forbearance, to the end 
that He may reveal His perfect righteousness in the 
future decisive time. The magsou, on the con- 
trary, appeared at that time as the supplement of 
the propitiatory and retributive judgments which 
had already commenced as preliminaries, For this 
reason, the sic evdertoy es 25) is not the same 
AB 2006 THY Evdertsy (ver. 26). The first é»- 
dectic, as the judicial righteousness revealing itself in 
the blood of Christ, has supplemented the zrageox. 
The second fvdetu is the purpose of the avoy7, 
the fully accomplished ¢9dsctuc, which branches off in 
penal righteousness, and in justifying righteousness 
to him who “‘is of the faith of Jesus, and draws faith 
from Hie fountain of faith.” The ec should there- 
fore not be confounded with the zed (Meyer).+ 
Ver. 26. [At this present ©, ty THO VEY 
x@+Q@, not opposed to iy tH avoxy (Bengel, 
Hodge), bat rather to zeo in mgoyeyovotoy, an 
added emphatically. The time of Christ is a time 
of critical decision, when the zageors is at an end, 
and man must either accept the full remission 
(&geors) of sin, or expose himself to the judgment 
of a righteous God.—P. S.]—That He may be 
just and the justifier, [ebg tO Ebvar 
aurtoy dixaroy xai dexarovyta toy éx 
niotens Inaov. The ei¢ expresses not merely 
the result, but the design of God in exhibitin 
Ohrist to the world as the mercy-seat.—P. 8] 
We emphasize avroy, one and the same (cin 
derselbe).t That He may de—that is, that He may 
plainly appear [and be recognized by men in this 
twofold character as the Just One and the Justifier 
of the sinner]. The righteousness of God in the death 
of Christ has fully revealed that which the human 
view of the early and later times found so difficult 
to grasp; namely, righteousness and forbearance or 
sove in one spirit, condemnation and deliverance in 
one act, killing and giving new life in one operation. 
[Bengel: “Summum hic habetur par evan- 
gelicum; nam in lege conspicitur Deus justus et con- 
demnans, in evangelio justus ipse et justificans pecca- 
torem.”” This apparent contradiction is solved, ob- 
jectively, in the love of God, which is the beginning 
and the end of his ways; and, subjectively, in faith 
(cov ix rites), by which the sinner becomes one 
with Christ. In the death of Christ, God punished 


*® (Hence Dr. 
TeV. 


the jud 
sin ty adpects.— 


of =, 
bittin of eis (eis v8., ver. 25; aig rd elvas, ver. 26).—P. 8.] 
: Soaps idently bel: y both to die d dx 
n. eviden © Sixasoy an aa- 
evre._-P. 8.1 a ere 
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sin and saved the sinner, and Divine justice was vin 
dicated in the fullest display and triumph of redeem 
ing love. Not that the Father poured the vials of 
His wrath upon His innocent afid beloved Son (as 
the doctrine is sometimes caricatured), but tke Son 
voluntarily, in infinite love, and by the eternal coun 
sel and with tbe consent of the holy and mereifui 
Father, assumed the whole curse of sin, and, as the 
representative head of the human family, in its stead 
and for its benefit, He fully satisfied the demands of 
Divine justice by His perfect, active and passive obe- 
dience. His sacrifice, as the sacrifice of the eternal 
Son of God in union with human nature, without ain 
is of infinite value both as to extent and duration 

while the Old Testament sacrifices were merely an 
ticipatory, preparatory, and temporary. Justification 
is here represented as the immediate effect of Christ's 
atoning death. On dsxasdw, comp. the Ezeg. Notes on 
ver. 24, and also Doctrinal, below, No.5. Wordsworth 
has a long note bere on the doctrine of justification. 
He likewise maintains that d.xa:ow (and P°3XM) in 
the LXX. and in the New Testament means, not to 
make righteous, but to account and declare righteous, 
and to regard and treat as such, in opposition to 
condemning and pronouncing guilty. But he insista 
also, that we are actually made righteous by our 
union with Christ, and that God’s righteousness is 
not only imputed, but also imparted to us in Him 
who is “the Lord our Righteousness.” This work 
of infusion of grace, however, is not properly called 
justification, but sanctification. Comp. vi. 22: 
‘ Being freed from sin, and made servants unto 
God—. ¢., being justified—ye have your fruit unto 
holiness "—this is sanctification.—P. 8.] 


Sucoxrp ParaceaPH (VERS. 27-31). 


Ver. 27. Where, then, is the boasting? This 
announces the great conclusion from the foreguing. 
The lively expression of the paragraph arises from 
the triumphant confidence of the Apostle. ([Ben- 

el: zo, particula victoriosa.| The xatynavg 

loriatio] 1s certainly not the same as xatyyjyua 

loriandt materia], subject of boasting (Reiche) ; 
but yet it is not exactly bragging (Meyer), since in 
many persons boasting of the law arose from dog- 
matic error. Jewish boasting is especially ineant 
here,* but not exclusively, for the general conclu- 
sion is here drawn in reference to the righteousness 
of the Jews and Gentiles (see ver. 19). With the 
negation of the xavynou, the xabynue is also de- 
nied at the same time.—It is excluded. Perhaps 
the expression is here chosen with reference to the 
limits of the court of justice. The law excludea 
unqualified plaintiffs and defendants.—By what 
law? (By the law) of works? Since the 
Mosaic law was a law of works in form only, and 
not in spirit (see chap. vii. 7), the question presup- 
poses that there is no such law of works; the spirit 
of the Jaw is the law of faith, But the meaning of 
the question itself is: the law, as such, erroneously 
made a mere law of works, is too imperfectly de 
veloped in its operation to exclude boasting (see 


* (Hence the article 4, which seeme to refer to the 
xavyxnow already spoken of in chap. fi. 17; iii. 
below, ver. 29. So Chrysostom, Theodoret (rd y Tee 

ovbaiswy Godrnua)s Bengel, Rickert, Tholuck, hilippl, 
Meyer, Alford; while Fritssche, Hodge, and others, ta 
it in a general sense of the boasting of the sinner before 
God; which, of course, includes the beasting of the Jews 
over the Gentivs.—P. 8.] 
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Matt. xix. 20.—By the law of faith. According 
to Meyer, the Apostle speaks of the law of faith 
because the gospel prescribes faith as the condition 
of salvation. According to Tholuck and De Wette, 
the word ydéu0¢ has here the idea of a religious 
rule (norma).* But, according to ver. 31, the 
Apostle will completely establish the same law, for 
the maxing void of which the Jew charged him. 
The same revealed law which, in its analytical char- 
acter—that is, in ita single commandments—bears 
the appearance of'a law of single works, is, in its 
synthetical character, recognized as one, a law of 
faith (Deut. vi. 4,5; Mark xii. 29; James ii. 10); 
because, as our schoolmaster to lead us to Christ, it 
leads to faith, and in Him first comes to man as the 
objective principle of faith, and then, as the subjec- 
tive principle of faith, it becomes the law of the 
new life. [With yvdu0> ziorews, comp. baxo7 
niotews, 1.5; vouog tov avetipatos tH¢ Cw7s, Vili. 
2; tvyvouos Xgeotot, 1 Cor. ix. 21; voyocg tédesos 
tis tdevOegiag, James i. 25; ii. 12—all going to 
show that the liberty of the gospel has nothing to 
do with license and antinomianism.—P. S. 

Ver. 28. Therefore [For] we judge. io- 
y+Cone Gas [censemus, comp. ii. 8; viii. 18; 2 Cor. 
xi. of, is not, we tnfer, nor merely, we think, reckon 
(Tholuck [Alford, Hodge] ), which, with the read- 
ing yag, would not even make good sense. The ex- 
pression, “‘ For we think,” would be an odd method 
of demonstration. It is not the subjective fact of 
sustification which establishes the objective economy 
of salvation already described ; but it is this objec- 
tive economy which, on the one band, excludes false 
justification, namely, that which is by works; and, 
on the other hand, establishes real justification, that 
which is by faith, We must consider also that the 
Apostle lays down the statement of ver. 28 as the 
principal proposition to the entire following argu- 
ment, but will not apply it as proof fur the negative 
statement, that man is not justified by works.—B 
faith [ wiores = dia ziotems, instrumental cause}. 
Luther’s addition of alone [durch den Glauben 
ALLEIN] is defended by Tholuck (the Nuremberg 
edition of the Bible of 1483 also reads, only by 
faith). Meyer properly remarks: It does not be- 
long to the translation, but it is justified by the con- 
text as an explanation.t— Without works of the 


* [So also Alford and Hodge: ‘‘wéuo¢ is not used here 
in its ordinary sense. The general idea, however, of a rule 
of action is retained.’’—P. S.] 

t (This is very true. Luther’s allein is correct in sub- 
vtance, and appropriate as « gloss or in a paraphrase, but 
has no business in the text. It is a logical inference from 
the context, and is equivalent to the dd» us in the parallel 
fassage, Gal. li. 16. The Latin Vulg:te had taken the 
same iberty, it is true, in other cases; and, in this very 
verse, Luther’s insertion can be justified by Catholic ver- 
sions, viz., the oldest German Catholic Bible of Nuremberg 
(published 1483, the year of Luther’s yale which reads: 
wuR durch den Gl., and two Italian versions (of Genoa, 
1476, and Venice, 1538, per la soca fede). Even Erasmus 
defended Luther in this case, and said: ‘ Vor sous (ot 
clamoribus lapidata hoc s#culo in Luthero, reverenter in 
Patribus (!) audi/ur.” Comp. Wolf, Koppe, Tholuck, and 
Philippi tn loco. Nevertheless, the insertion uf the “sola” 
tm the translation was unnecessary and unwise, nnd, in the 
eves of Romanists, it gave eome plausibility to the unjust 

arge of the Scriptures. It brought Paul into 
direct verbal (though no real) conflict with James, when he 
eaye that by “ works man is justified, and not by faith only” 
(ova dx wisrens pdvoy, ii. 24). The dogmatic formula, xo'a 
Jde (hence the term soljfidianiem), has become a watch- 
word of evangelical Protestantism, and, rightly under- 
stood—i. ¢., in the sense of gra ia sola—it expresses a most 
precious truth, which can never be sacrificed. But it must 
rot be confounded with flr solitaria, a faith that (sx and 
eemaiis alone. The ywois foywy s4uov muat be connected 
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law. This naturally refers to dixasoicSas, but rel 
to faith. In the process of justification, the works 
of the law do not come into codperation. [H $ 
“To be justifie? without works, is to be justified 
without any thing in ourselves to merit justification. 
The works of the law must be the works of tha . 
moral law, because the proposition is general, em- 
bracing Gentiles as well as Jews... . The Apostle 
excludes every thing subjective. He places the 
ground of justification out of ourselves.” Yet faith 
is something subjective, by which the objective 
ground of justification is personally appropriated, 
and made available for our benefit.—P. S. 

Ver. 29, Or is he the God of the Jews 
only ? [Or, in case that what was said in ver. 28 
should be called in doubt. Vers. 29, 30 furnish an 
additional striking proof for ver. 28; Meyer.—P. 8. 
sivas tivos, to belong to some one. The Rabbini 
and subsequently the Talmudic Jews, certainly as- 
sumed that God was merely the God of the Jews 
(see Tholuck, p. 162. Meyer refers to Eisenmeng- 
er’s Entdecktes Judenthum, i. p. 587).—Paul can de- 
clare, without further proof: Wes, of the Gentiles 
also. The Apostle does not have here in mind 
chiefly the utterances of the prophets, as Tholuck 
supposes, but the same fact of Christian experience 
to which Peter refers, Acta x. 46 ff.; xv. 9; and to 
which he himself refers in Gal. iii. 5. The Old Tes- 
tament witnesses were explained and confirmed by 
the fact of the salvation of the Gentiles by faith, by 
which fact also his apostleship to the Gentiles was 
first completely sealed (see 1 Cor. ix. 2). [God is 
not a national, but a universal God, and offers salva- 
tion to Gentiles and Jews on precisely the same 
terms. Hodge: “These sublime truths are so famil- 
iar to our minds, that they have, in a measure, lost 
their power; but as to the Jew, enthralled ail his life 
in his narrow national and religious prejudices, they 
must have expanded his whole soul with unwonted 
emotions of wonder, gratitude, and joy.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 30. Seeing it is one God. The ézzéizeg, 
since [alldieweil, introducing something that can- 
not be doubted]. According to Meyer, the weight 


with the verb, not with wiere. The Bible never says: 
‘‘ faith justifies,” but, ‘we are justified by fhith (wiores),” 
pee ee comes into eA rad acon ty as . means, OF 
as the Anwrucéy which apprehends and appropri- 
ates Chriet; and hence it is by faith, without the codpera- 
tion of works, that we are justified. But faith is neverthe- 
ie the fruitful source of all works. ‘* Fides sola 
ustifical, at nee est, nec manet sola: tntrinsecus operatur eo 
Se cd The hs full and correct formula would 
: Gratia sola justiAcamur per fulem quem Christi justitiaw 
apprehendit e per caritalem operatur (wien ad aye: 
évepyouzdvy), or salvation by tea alone as apprehende) 
by a living fxith. Justifying faith purifies the heart, over- 
comes the world, and abounds in ts of righteousness. 
It is impossible ig Meg believe in Christ, without . 
ing of the power of His holy life. Wordsworth rn loc. hits 
the point, when he says: ** Though it is by faith we are 
justified, aid by faith only: yet not by such a faith as has 
no works span ng ove of it. Every such faith is a dead 
faith. And yet it is not from the works that spring out of 
faith, but from the fnith which is the root of wo that 
all are justified.”” In other words, itds not by faith as an 
active or working, but by faith as a receptive or appropriating 
TEnOEIS: by which we are justified; yet that whicb faith re- 
ceives is a power of life which must at once manifest itself in 
good works. It is but art to Luther to add, that he taugh 
mort clearly and forcibly this inseparable connection betweer 
faith and works. I shall quote but one passage from his ad- 
mee Pehafie. Od! ee pee ee a 
e "Dy gesc: tg, tig, machi, ing um den Glauben, 
dass cs unmdglich Oe dass er nicht ohne nterlass sollie Guites 
wirken. Er fragt auch nicht, ob guie Werke su ihun sind, 
sondern ehe man hat er sie gethan, und ist immer im 
Thun. ... Also dass unmdglich ist, Were vom Glauben sn 
scheiden ; ja, so unmdgltch, als brenner. sed leuch'en vom 
Feuer mag geschieden werden.”” Comp. p. 140. No. 9.—P. 8." 


CHAPTER III. 21-31. 


of the proof rests on the unity of God, Monothe- 
iam ; but the context puts the weight upon the fact 
that the justification of the Jews and Gentiles as one 
divine fact—which therefore appears to be divided 
into two parts—must be traced to one and the same 
God.—The future dexaswaese is certainly not used 
for the present dsxacot (Grotius [more Hebraorum], 
and others), still less does it refer to the universal 
,udgment (Beza, Fritzsche); but it assumes the ex- 
age that Jews and Gentiles are already justified, 

order to give prominence to the future established 
by it; namely, that Jews and Gentiles will be jus- 
tified. [The future (= prasens futurabile) ex- 
presses the permanent purpose and continued power 
of justification in every case that may occur; comp. 
the future in ver. 20 and v.19. Erasmus: “‘ Respexit 
ad eon qui adhuc essent in Judaismo seu ants. 
mo.”—P. 8,]—Oiroumoision by faith. It is 
remarkable that there is not only a change of the 
prepositions gx and dia, but also that the article 
stands with the latter, but not with the former. 
Meyer regards the change of prepositions, as well as 
the disappearance of the article from éx, as a matter 
of indifference.* Calvin observes in the change of 
the prepositions éx and dva a certain irony: “St quis 
wult habere differentiam gentilis a Judewo, hane ha- 
beat, quod ille rR fidem, hic vero Bx fide justitiam 
oonseguitur” (from Tholuck, p. 162). Meyer prop- 
erly regards this explanation as strange. But indif- 
ference as to the form of expression would be equal- 
4 strange. There seems in reality to be a double 
orm of breviloquence here: He will justify the cir- 
cumcision (which is a circumcision by faith) by 
faith; for the real Jew has already a germinat- 
ing faith; and He will justify the uncircumcision 
(that which through faith has become circumcision) 
through the faith. Or, more briefly: To the gennine 
Jew, saving faith, as to its germ, is something 
already at hand, and justification arises from the 
completion of the same, just as the fruit from the 
tree. But to the Gentile, faith is offered as a foreign 
means of salvation.t+ 

Ver. 31. Do we then make void the law? 
The question here arises, whether ver. 31 constitutes 
the conclusion of the preceding train of thought, or 
whether it opens the new train of thought which 
4,segins with chap. iv. 1, and extends throughout the 
«chapter. The former acceptation has prevailed since 
-Augustine as the preferable one (Beza, Melanchthon, 
Tholuck, Philippi [Hodge] ); the latter (conform. 


2 
ana s éx, in i. 17; iif. 20; iv. 16; and in iii. 22, 25; 
Gal i). 16, 3 since San the caeanae : 


atth, reases the objective ground ; &a ris 
rough his Geir) JSaith, the subjective medium of 
Jowett connects 


wigrees, 
tk phglesimaiees 
ciroumcision which is by faith, and thereby destroys 


t [Very similar is the interpretation of Wordsworth : 
The ese or children of A are 


from beginning. A 
the household of faith in Christ, but they 1ust live and 
ect from ite spirit; the heathen must ener the house 
through the door of that faith in Him.—P. 8.) 


13% 
ably to Theodoret, Pelagius) has been maintained by 
Semler, and others, and by De Wette and Meyer 
According to Meyer, the Apostle, from chap. iii. 33 
to iv. 25, proves the harmony of the doctrine of jus 
tification by faith with the law, by what has been 
suid in the law about Abraham's justification. Meyer 
urges against the former view, that then this very 
important sentence appears merely as an abrupt cate 
gorical assertion; and Philippi’s reply, that chap. 
viii, 1 continues it further, certainly does not relieve 
the matter. But Tholuck justly remarks against 
the second view, that then a yap, instead of ov», 
would be naturally expected in chap. iv. 1. [Be 
sides, the main object of Paul here is to show the 
true method of justification, aud not the agreement 
of the law and the gospel.—P. 8.] This much is 
clear: that ver. 81 constitutes the transition to 
chap. iv. But, in itself, it serves as the conclusion 
of the ph from vers. 27-80, in that it brings 
out the relation of the experimental fact that there 
are believing Gentiles—to the law. Paul had shown 
that the justification of the Gentiles, with the justifi 
cation of the Jews, is to be traced back to one ana 
the same God. By this means, he says, the law is 
not made void, but established. How far estab. 
lished? The answer is furnished by the preceding 
verses: As far as the unity of God, which underlies 
the law, is glorified by the harmony of His saving 
operations among Jews and Gentiles. Particularism 
weakens the law, because it makes the law the stat- 
ute of a national God. The universal Monotheism 
of Christianity, proved by the universal justification 
of believers, first properly establishes the law in its 
true character, by making plain the universal charac- 
ter of the lawgiver.—The sentiment, Do we then 
make void the law? is sufficiently repelled by the 
emotional expression, x7 yévorro, Far be it! 
by no means! But the opposite sentiment, We 
establish the law, has been already proved by the 
fact that the law is defined as the law of faith, and 
has been traced back to the God of the Jews and 
Gentiles. This is indeed extended further in what 
follows, yet not in the form of a continued proof, 
but in the form of a new scriptural arguinent. The 
question, How far does Paul, or Christianity es- 
tablish the law? has been variously answered; 
see Tholuck, p. 168. Chrysostom, and others, say, 
that the salvation in Christ is the end of the law. 
Most expositors hold that the law is fulfilled by the 
new obedience, chap. vi. and viii. 4 [by love, which iz 
called “‘the fulfilment of the law;” xiii. 10. Augus- 
tine, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Calov., Philippii—P. 8.}. 
Tholuck thinks that the testimony of the ydyoc and 
the zgog7tas is meant. But this is not a naw 
ioravas; nor would the continuation in chap. iv. be 
a new istavas from this point of view; it is only a 
new proof for the righteousness by faith: the proof 
from Scripture. The Apostle glorifies and estab- 
lishes the law on a new and broader foundation, by 
representing it as a unit, by tracing it to its principle 
of life, and enlarging its contents from the Jewish 
particularism to the universality of the revelation 
of the living God of all men. Thus the Mosaic law, 
as the type of the Mosaic religion, is glorified so far 
as it is the representative of all the fogal elements 
of religion in general.* 


* (Comp. a long note of Wordsworth in loc., who 
no less than twelve reasons for the assertion of ver. 21, via, 
because the doctrine of justification 1s grounded on the testi- 
mony of the law that all are under sin ; ause the sacrifice 
of Christ was pre-announced by the passover, and uther sacri 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


First Paracrary (vers. 21-26). 


1. As the Old Testament, according to ver. 21, 
has testified of the righteousness of faith contained 
in the New Testament, so does the New Testument 
=-as the perfect revelation of God’s righteousness— 
bear witness to the holineas of the law in the Old 
Tee.ament. 

2. It ia a defective and inorganic view to believe 
that, as far as the single attributes of God are con- 
cerned, in the New Testament His justice is less 
prominent than in the Old, in order that His love 
may appear more prominent. On the contrary, the 
revelation of His justice is first completed in the 
New Testament. It is here completed so grandly, 
that, in proportion to this completion, the Old Tes- 
tament revelation of justice may be regarded as still 
veiled. The same may be said of all the Divine 
attributes. In the New Testament they have a kill- 
ing and a ible. fae e., creative effer. The jus- 
tice in union with love is grace. In the Old Testa- 
ment, however, justice appears mainly in its punitive 


aspect, : 

8. On the double form and kind of faith, see the 
Ezeq. Notes on ver. 22. 

4. Also on the dota Sot, see Hxeg. Notes on 
ver. 23. As the dsxcsoctvy is the internal part of 
the Divine dota, 80 is the want of dota on man’s 
part the evidence of his want of déxacocvyy. The 
game connection is likewise exhibited in the life of 
faith. The dotacecSca: arises from the dixawtcSas 
(chap. viii. 30). 

5. The doctrine of justification. On the dexac- 
oy, see chap. ii. 18, and the section relating there- 
to. On the fact that it is under the diéxasorcSar 
that man’s utter want of personal righteousness first 
becomes prominent, see the Hzeg. Notes on ver. 21. 
The evangelical definition per fidem is opposed to 
the Roman Catholic definition propter fidem. The 
form propter fidem bas a double sense. If faith is 
understood as merit, the order of the work of sal- 
vation is reversed, and its causality is transferred to 
man. It is very clear from the present tense dexas- 
ova fas (ver. 28), that the Apostle distinguishes here, 
and throughout, between redemption and justifica- 
tion. Christ is, indeed, effectively the righteousness 
of believers, and virtually the righteousness of hu- 
manity, and so far could the redemption be unce 
loosely denominated justification. Yet the Apostle’s 
usage of language is fur above this indefiniteness, 
and chap. viii. 30 proves conclusively (comp. chap. 
v. 18) that he regards justification as a part of the 


fices of the law ; because the law reveuls God asa just J vag 
who needs an adequate propitiation for sin; because t 
death of Christ is such a BrOpiuintion ; because Ohrist has, by 
His perfect obedience to the law, established its dignity ; 
because justification by faith obliges men to new degrees o: 
love and gratitude to God, &c., &c. But these are all sub- 
te pointa —In one sense the law is abolished, as a 
and shadow of things to come; as a killing letter, with its 
eurse ; comp. Eph. ii. 25; Gal. iii. 18; but as to 1te moral oon- 
tents, as the expression of the holy will of God, as a rule of 
sonduct, it was perfectly fulfilled and ie constantly 
falfilled by phat believer in love to God and .vve vo our neigh- 
bor. Thed e is a national code in form, a universal 
yode in spirit and aim. This applies to ait the Ten Com- 
nandments, from which we cannot take out one (say the 
seeonnd, or the fourth) without me> og the beauty, har- 
mony, and completeness of the ....e. Christ has settled 
that questicn in His interpretatiure of the law, by the fur- 
damental pelaciple of the magna cLarta of the kingdom of 
heaven, as laid down Matt. v. .7 ff.—P. 8.) 


+ 


plan of salvation. The connection betwoen th» 
dixaiwou—which grace effects in every believes 
after the xAjou—and the idacuos, consiste in this: 
that Christ, as the perfect dixaiwpua, is, by the 
gospel, offered to men, that He is set forth as 
iAaotyyroy. (Lipsius, in a monograph entitled The 
Pauline Doctrine of Justification, ‘858, holds that 
the dsxasoovrv7 is the condition of righteousness, and 
that every one is dixascoc who is just what hie des 
tination requires he should be. The author's com 
clusion is, that Paul, in no single passage, compels 
us to divide the divine operation—the result of 
which is the (preliminary) human dsxacoouvy—inte 
two distinct and separate acts, the actus efficiens and 
the actus declaratorius, in such a manner that the lat- 
ter only may be called dixasoiv.)}—The way for the 
Protestant doctrine of justification was prepared by 
the sound productions of the mysticism of the Mid 
die Ages; for example, in “‘German Theology.” * 
This book contrasts selfdom, or egoiam, with entire 
self-surrender to God and His will, and thereby 
indicates the deepest ground for the sinner’s justifi- 
cation by faith. Justification, as the appropriation 
of Christ’s dsxatoua, makes the gospel, through the 
power of the Holy Ghost, an individual and special 
absolution from the guilt of sin, which the believes 
experiences in peace of conscience and freedom. I 
makes the objective dsxaéeua in Christ his subjeo 
tive déxasocvvy. Justification is essentially a pro 
nouncing righteous, but by the creative declaration 
of God; therefore it is also a making righteous, in 
the sense that it is the communication of a new 
principle of life, yet in such a way that this new 
principle of life must ever be regarded as the pure 
effect of Christ, and not in any way as the caus of 
justification. The one gracious act of justification 
is divided into two acts: 1. The offer of the dixaiona 
for faith until faith is awaked by free grace; 2. Ac 
counting faith as righteousness. The effects of jus- 
tification are, negatively, liberation from the guilt, 
the curse, and punishment of sin; and, positively, 
adoption or sonship, by which the believer’s filial 
relation—that is, the decision of his individual re- 
generation, and his translation into the state of peace 
—is pronounced. In the old Protestant theology, 
justification has been variously confounded too much 
with the redemption itself; while in our day, as was 
already the case with Osiander [died 1552], it has 
often been far tuo much identified with sanctification, 

[ Additional remarks on the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by fatth, or rather by free grace through faith 
in Christ, 

(a.) Its importance and position in the theological 
eystem. It belongs to soteriology, the appropriation 
of the salvation of Christ to the sinner. It presup. 
poses the fundamental truths of the Trinity, the in- 
carnation, total depravity, the ator ement, all of which 
were revealed before, as the Gospels and Acts precede 
the Epistles. It is therefore not, strictly speaking, 
the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesie (Luther), bat 
subordinate to the article of Christ, who alone can 
be called the one foundation and rock of the whole 
Christian system (1 Cor. iii. 11). The doctrine that 


* (The Deutsche Theologie, or Thenlogia Germanica, is 
the work of an unknown author of the fifteenth century 
and was edited by Dr. Luther with a highly commendatory 
prec in ‘1516, one year before the commencement of the 
formation. Recent editions by Pfeiffer, 1855, and Ret 
fenrath, 1868. There is aleo an English translation 
Susanna Winkworth, with introductions by Bunsen 
Kingsley, London, 1855, reprinted at Andover, 1€56.— 
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Ohrist is the Son of God, and came into the flesh— 
i. ¢., was born, died, and rose again, to save sinners 
-—is emphatically “the mystery of godliness” (1 
Tim. iii. 16), and forms the burden of the first Chris- 
tian confession (Matt. xvi. 16-19); its assertion or 
denial is the criterion of true Christianity and of 
antichrist (1 John iv. 2, 3). But justificatiun by 
faith is undoubtedly a fundamental article of subjec- 
&ve Christianity and of evangelical Protestantism, as 
distinct from cecumenical Catholicism, and as op- 
tie to Greek and Roman sectional Catholiciam. 
¢ :mstitutes the material or life-principle of Prot- 
estantism ibe ore essendi), as the doctrine of 
the supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures in 
matters of faith and practice constitutes its formal 
principle (principium cognoscendi). It was never 
properly understood in the Christian Church, not 
even by Augustine, until Luther, and the other 
Reformers brought it out into clear light from the 
Epistles of Paul, gspecially those to the Romans and 
Galatians, The unbiassed philological exegesis of 
mo4ern times has fully justified the scripturalness 
of this doctrine of the Reformation. Yet the best 
men in the Church of all ages, and the profoundest 
divines before the Reformation, such as Augustine, 
Anselm, Bernard, have, in fact, always come to the 
same practical conclusion in the end, and, discluiming 
all merit of their own, they have taken refuge in 
the free grace of God, as the only and sufficient 
cause of salvation. “ Our righteousness,” says St. 
Bernard (Sermo V. de verbis Esaia@ Proph., vi. 1, 2), 
“our righteousness, if we have any, is of little value; 
it is sincere, perbaps, but not pure, unless we believe 
ourselves to be better than our fathers, who no less 
truly than humbly said: All our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags.” 

(b.) Definttion of justification. It is a judicial 
act of God by which He freely acquita the penitent 
sinner, and adopta him as His child on the ground 
of Christ’s perfect righteousness, and on condition 
of a living faith. Paul has in his mind a judicial 
process: The righteous and holy God is the Judge; 
man is the guilty culprit; the law, or the expressed 
will of God, is the accuser ; Christ, with His perfect 
eacrifice, steps in as a substitute ; the sinner accepts 
Him in hearty faith, or enters into Christ’s position, 
as Christ did into his; God, on the ground of this 
relation, acquits the sinner, and treats him as His 
own child; the sinner, being one with Christ, no 
more lives unto himself, but, the of Gud ena- 
bling him, unto Christ, who died for him, and rose 

in. This is justification. 

(c.) Relation to the atonement, regeneration, and 
sanctification. Justification differs : 

(aa.) From the atonement (ihacpos, idactyovoy, 
ezpiation, propitiation, Versiihnung) and the conse- 
quent reconciliation (xataliayy, at-one-ment in the 
old sense of the term, as used in the E. V., Rom. v. 
11, in German Versdhnung), ¢. ¢., the reconciliation 
of God and the sinner by the self-sacrifice of Christ, 
which fully satisfies the claims of Divine justice, and 
draws men to God by the attraction of superhuman 
love. The atonement is the objective ground of jus- 
tification ; it was accomplished once for all time, but 
ustification is repeated in the case of every sinner. 

(6.) From regeneration, or the new birth, This 
w a creative act of the Holy Spirit in man preceding 
o1' accompanying the objective act of justification by 
God the Father, and resulting in a subjective change 
of heart, which corresponds to the new relation of 
the believer as justified in Christ. 
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(cc.) From sanctification. This isa gradual growth, 
beginning witli regeneration and justification, and cal. 
minating in the resurrection of the body. Justifica 
tion is God’s gracious act toward us; sanctification 
is God’s gracious work within us: the former is a 
single act of God, the latter a continuous growth in 
man, 

(d.) The evangeltenl Protestant (Pauline) doctrine 
of justification must be maintained : 

(aa.) Against Phariseism, Pelagianiem, and Aa 
tionalism, or the doctrine of justification by works, 
which, in various forms and degrees, glorifies humar 
ability and represents justification as a reward for 
man’s own merit (legalism, self-righteousnese, work.. 
righteousness). 

(6d.) Against the semt-Pelagian and the Rasish 
or Tridentine, as well as the modern Anglo-R »man-. 
izing or Traciarian theory of justification by satth 
and works, which confounds justification with sancti. 
fication ( justttia infusa ; ex injus.o justus redditur), 
makes it depend on the degree of personal holiness, 
teaches the meritoriousness of good works (opera 
mertoria proportionata vite elerne; merttum de 
con and meritum de condigno ; a superero- 
gationis), and divides the glory of our salvation be- 
tween God and man. 

(cc.) Against ultra- and pseudo-Protestant Soli. 

‘ aaaghoaiy and Antinomtanism, which destroy the 
aw, asa rule of conduct, tear justification from ite 
proper antecedents and consequents, and deny the 
necessity of good works. (Amsdorf, a Lutheran 
divine of the sixteenth century, went so far as to 
assert that good works were pernicious or dangerous 
to salvation; while Major maintained the opposite 
thesis: bona opera necersaria ad salutem. The result 
of this controversy was the distinction that good 
works were necessary, not as a condition of salva- 
tion, but as the evidence of saving faith; and that 
not good works, but only such reliance on them as 
interfered with trust in the merits of Christ, was 
dangerous to salvation.) 

dd.) Against subjective Spiritualtem and un- 
churchly Fanatictsm, which resolve justification by 
faith into a justification by feeling, and despise or 
ignore the Church and the sacraments, as the regular, 
divinely appointed means of grace. 

On the doctrinal aspect of justification by faith, 
comp. Chemnitz, Conewl. Trident., tom. i, lib. viii. ; 
Gerhard, Loct Theologici, tom. vii.; John Davenant 
(Bishop of Salisbury), Disputatio de justitia habituali 
e actuali, 1681, English translation by Josiah All- 
port, London, 1844-46, 2 vols. (a standard work of 
the Anglican Church against the Romish eet) 
my Principle of Protestantism, 1845, p. 54 ff; 
Bishop Ch. P. M’Ilvaine, Righteousness by Faith ; 
or the Nature and Means of Justification before 
God (against the Romanizing doctrine of the Ox 
ford Tracts), Phila. 2d ed, 1864; Dr. James 
Buchanan, Doctrine on Justification: an Out- 
line of its History in the Church, and of tts Ezxpo- 
sition from Scripture, Edinburgh, 1867 ; the respec- 
tive sections in the works on Symbolics; several 
recent dogmatic essays on the subject, by Dorner, 
1867, translated by C. A. Briggs for the Am. Presb 
Theol. Rev... New York, April, 1868, pp. 186-214 
Riggenbach, in the Studien and Kritiken for Apfl, 
1868, pp. 201-243; an article in the British and 
Foreign Hwang. Review for January, 1862, which is 
fully criticised by Forbes, on Aum. p. 125 ff. The 
execetical essays have been mentioned in comments 
on chap. i. 17, pp. 75, 76.—P. S.1 
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6. On iacrygsoy, ilacuoy, and azolétewon, 
see the Ereg. ‘Noses on ver. 25. For more detailed 
infurmation, see my Positive Dogmatics, p. 818 ff. 
As recent efforts have becn made to set aside the 
true doctrine of atonement iteelf by refuting the 
view of Anselm,* it should be remembered that the 
defects in Anselm’s theory were acknowledged even 
in the Middle Ages, but that they cannot destroy its 
relative truth and value. The real idea of the atone- 
ment cannot be clearly apprehended without under. 
stand-ng the meaning of compassion, of sympatby, 
of reconciliation in Christ, of the divine judgment- 
seat in the sinner’s conscience, and of the connection 
of judgment and deliverance in the sufferings of 
Christ as well as in the sinner’s conversion.’ 

7. God is the righteous Judge and the justifying 
God : Q.) In the same grace; (2.) In the objective 
work of redemption, or in justification by faith. 

8. When the Apostle, in ver. 27, contrasts a law 
of works and a law of faith as excluding each other, 
and then says in ver. 81: “We establish the law,” it 
follows that he only izes that antithesis in 
ver, 27 as one which the external legalism of the 
Jews had made; or as the appearance of the an- 
tithesis between the economy of the Old and New 
Testaments, but that his own view was based upon a 
deeper unity. 

9. It is well known that very much has been 
Written about Luther’s sola, ver. 28. This word is 
perfectly true so far as it is contrasted with foya 
vouov, for the reading is yweic tgywy vonou, with- 
out works of the law. erefore the sola is even 
positively exclusive. But does it also exclude works 
cM ras Answer: As soon as a work of faith is 
added to faith, it is made an tgyor yéuov, a work of 
the law. If the work remains a mere phenomenon 
or manifestation of faith, it has no separate signifi- 
cance in itself. 


Dr. Donne, a standard divine of the Church of: 


England, originally a convert from Romanism (died 
1631), in Serm. ii on John xvi. 8-11, makes the 
following apt remarks on this sola fide: “Faith is 
but one of those things which in several senses are 
said to justify us. It is truly said of God, Deus 
solus justificat; God only justifies us—effictenter ; 
aang can effect it, nothing can work towards i 
but only the mere ess of God. And it is truly 
said of Christ, Christus solus justificat ; Christ only 
justifies us—materialiter ; nothing enters into the 
substance and body of the ransom of our sins but 
the obedience of Christ. It is also truly said, sola 

justificat ; only faith justifies us—instrumen- 
taliter ; nothing apprehends, nothing applies the 
merit of Christ to thee, but thy faith. And lastly, 
it is as truly said, sola opera justificant; only our 
works justify us—declaratorié ; only thy good life 
can assure thy conscience, and the world, that thou 
art justified. As the efficient justification, the gra- 
cious purpose of God, had done us no good without 
the material satisfaction, the death of Ohrist, that 
followed ; and as that material satisfaction, the death 
of Christ, would do me no good without the instru- 
mental justification, the apprehension by faith; so 
peither would this profit without the declaratory 


- cae ect fre in his celebrated tract, Cur Deus Homo. 
An abla and vigorous, but unsuccessful attempt to set 
aside the orthodox view of the atonement has been made 
in America by Dr. Bushnell, The Vicarious Sacri New 
York, 1866. Oomp. also the English work of Young on 
Ohrist the Light and Life of the World, 1867, and Jowett’s 
eg on the Doctrine of the Alonement (Rom., p. 468 ff. 
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justification, by which all is pleaded and established 
God enters not into our material justification: tha 
is only Christ’s. Christ enters not into our instre 
mental justification: that is only faith’s, Faith en 
ters not into our declaratory justification (for faith iz 
secret), and declaration belongs to works. Neither 
of these can be said to justify us alone, so as that we 
may take the chain in pieces, and think to be justé- 
fied by any one link thereof—by God without Christ, 
by Christ without faith, or by faith without works 
And set every one of these justifies us alone, so af 
that none of the rest enter into that way and that 
means by which any of these are said to justify us.” 
Comp. my foot-note on ver. 28, p. 1386.—P. 8.] 

10. Ver. 29. Paul did not need any longer to 
prove from the Scriptures that God was also the 
God of the Gentiles. The first phenomenon of the 
New Covenant: Blessedness of faith, speaking witt 
tongues, and a new life, was, with the gee 
equivalent everywhere to scriptural proofs, 
served for the exposition of the Old Testament. It 
was, indeed, the specific New Testament evidence 
which precedes with Paul the argument from the Old 
Testament in chap. iv. 

11, On the means by which Christianity chiefly 
establishes the law, see the Hreg. Notes on ver. 81. 
The Judaism of the Old Testament first attained its 
universal historical glory by Christianity, and ite 
thanks are due especially to Paul, who was so hated 
by the Jews. [Bishop Sandersun (Sermon on 1 
Peter ii. 16, as quoted by Ford): ‘‘ The law may be 
considered as a rude; or, as a covenant, Christ has 
freed all believers from the rigor and curse of 
the law, considered as a covenant; but He has not 
freed them from obedience to the law, considered as 
a rule. ... Tbe law, as a rule, can no more be abol- 
ished or changed, than can the nature of good or 
evil be abolished or changed.” —P. 8.] 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Omap. mi. 21-26. 


The revelation of the righteousness of faith 
through Jesus Christ which is efficacious in God's 
It comes to pass: 1. Wethout the assistance 
law, although testified by the law and the 
prophets; 2. For all sinners, without distinction, 
who believe; 3. By the redemption effected by Jesus 
Christ the Mediator, who proffers the righteousness 
which is acceptable to God (vera. 21-26).—-The testi- 
mony of the law and the prophets concerning the 
righteousness which is acceptable to God: 1. Of the 
law by its typical reference to the atonement; 2. Of 
the prophets by the Messianic prophecies (ver. 21), 
—The Apostle takes from the law what does not 
belong to it, and concedes what does belong to it, 
He denies: 1. Its alleged codperation in the right. 
eousness which is acceptable to God. But he con. 
cedes to it: 2. The testimony of the future atone 
ment (ver. 21)—The universality of grace corre- 
sponding to the universality of sin (vera, 22~-24),— 
What sort of confession should we make to 
daily as evangelical Christians? Two kinds: 1. We 
are altogether sinners, and come short of the glory 
we should have before God; 2. We are justified 
freely by His grace, &c. (vers, 23-24).—Christ set 
forth by God to be a propitiation (mercy-seat) 
through faith in His blood: 1. To what end? To 
offer His righteousness at this (present) time; 2 
Why? Because in time past He could pass over sir 


CHAPTER 


oy His Divine forbearance, and thereby shake faith 
in His justice (vers. 25, 26)—Divine forbearance 
(ver. 25).—God the only just One, and therefore the 
only Justifier (ver. 21). 

Lerugr: “ All have sinned,” &c. This is the 
chief portion and central part of this Epistle, and of 
the whole Scripture. Therefore understand this text 
well, for the merit and glory of all works,—as he 
himself says,—are done away with, and God’s grace 
and glory alone remain (ver. 28).—Sin could be 
removed neither by laws nor by any good works; 
that must be done by Christ and His forgiveness 
Met 25).—Faith fulfils all laws, but works cannot 

Ifil a single tittle of the law (ver. 81). 

Starke: There is only one kind of justification 
in the Old and New Testaments; namely, that which 
is by faith in Christ (ver. 21).—To have a believing 
heart, is to hunger and thirst after the grace of God 
in Christ, and to appropriate the righteousness of 
Christ for our spiritual satisfaction and refreshment 
(ver. 22).—-Do not make s wrong use of this passage 
against active Christianity, for God’s image must be 
restored in us in the order of the new birth and 
daily renewal (ver. 28)—Grace and righteousness 
are the two principal attributes of God which are 
proved in the work of our salvation. Therefore one 
cannot be se from the other, either in the 
cause or order of our salvation (ver. 24).—The faith 
which appropriates the blood of Jesus Christ and 
His expiatory death, and presents them to God the 
Lord, is the only means by which Christ becomes 
also our mercy-seat (ver. 25).—If you are ever s0 
distinguished and wealthy, and are deficient in true 
and living faith, you can neither be justified nor 
saved (ver. 26). 

OstanngR: No doctrine must be accepted in the 
Church of God to which God’s word does not bear 
Witness (ver. 21).—Lanecg: The merit of the blood 
of Christ is not only the object which faith grasps, 
but also the foundation on which it firmly rests (ver. 
25).—Hepincer: Christ our righteousness! Oh, 
she glorious consolation, which screens us from the 
wrath of God, the curse of the law, and eternal 
death! No work, no perfection out of Christ; but 
faith alone makes us dear children of God—right- 
eous, holy, and blessed (ver. 25 

Breneec: Under the law, God appears just and 
condemning ; under the gospel, just, and yet justi. 
gs Jira guilty sinner. 

: The nature of evangelical righteousness 
ia, that it is obtained by faith in Jesue Christ; and 
it comes to all and upon ali who believe in Him. 
Like a flood of grace it flows to all, and even so 
overflows as to reach even the heathen. It is tlere- 
fore a righteousness by faith, and not a righteousness 
by works.—In the work of redemption, God’s holi- 
ness and grace, justice and forbearance, are revealed 
(vers. 25, 26). 

Heosner: The difficult question is now solved: 
“How can the sinner find redemption from his 
sins?” Christianity replies: Believe in Christ (ver. 
22),.—How is the righteousness which God accepts 
testified by the law and the prophets? 1. By this 
Means: all furgivenesa, all redemption, is every- 
where described in the Scriptures as the free work 
of God’s grace ; neither the offering, nor man’s own 
merit, was sufficient for this end; 2. In the em- 
pee propkecies of a future Redeemer (ver. 21),— 

nworthiness before God is universal. This is the 
first proetrating word of revelation: Know that thou 
et asinner, a poor sinner: that is, who hast nothing, 
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and must get something from God (ver. 23).—Christ’s 
redemption is: 1. A ransom (Matt. xx. 28) {rom the 
guilt of sin (Eph.i. 7); 2. A ransom from the pus 
tshment of sin (Rom. v. 9); 8. A ransom from the 
dominion of sin (1 Peter 1. 18; ver. 23).—The sub- 
jective condition of redemption is faith as a faith 
of the heart, which reposes its confidence on Christ’s 
sacrificial death—a fuith that Christ died for me. 
This for me is the great thing ! (ver. 26.}—On vers, 
238-25, Reinnarp preached his celebrated Reforma- 
tion Sermon (ii. 270) in the year 1800: “ The great 
reason why our Church should never forget that is 
owes its existence to the renewal of the doctrine of 
God’s free grace in Christ.” 

Bessrr: The law impels toward righteousness, 
but it does not confer it.—There are not two ordere 
of salvation, one for Jews and honorable people, 
and the other for heathen and publicans ; but there 
is only one for all.—We are justified: 1. Without 
merit; 2. By God’s grace; 8. Through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus (ver. 24).—The 
highest declaration of God’s grace is at the same 
time the highest declaration of His justice. 

J. P. Lange: The fact of salvation is also a mi- 
raculous work of God (ver. 21).—Redemption as the 
second and higher world of miracle in relation to 
the natural world of miracle.—Golgotha is more ex- 
alted than Sinai in also to God’s justice.— 
The Sar ie of New Testament justice: 1. 
Killing ; 2. Making alive. 

por oe atin We see here: 1. = 

orious privilege for believers, justification, 2. Ite 
e ficient cause, God; 8. The moving or impulsive 
cause, free grace; 4. The meritorious cause, the 
blood ing and death of Christ; 5. The final 
cause, the declaration of Hts righteousness ; 6. The 
instrumental cause, fatth.—Ohb, glorious and all-wise 
contrivance, whereby God made sufficient provision 
for the reparation of His honor, for the vindication 
of His holiness, for the manifestation of His truth 
and faithfulness, and for the present consolation ang 
eternal salvation of all repenting and believing sin. 
ners to the end of the world !—Matroew Henry; 
Ver. 25. Christ is the propitiation—there is the 
healing plaster provided. Faith is the applying of 
this plaster to the wounded soul.—Faith is the bunch 
of hyssop, and the blood of Christ is the blood of 
sprinkling.—Dwienr devotes six sermons to the sub- 
ject of Justification, in which he treats of its natur 
source, and means; duty of believing; nature o 
faith ; influence of faith on justification ; reconcilia 
tion of Paul and James on justification ; influence 
of works on justification ; and justification by faith 
no diminution of motives to obedience (Theology, 
vol. ii, pp. 515-605).—C.LarKE: vers. 28-24. Ae 
God is no respecter of persons, all human creatures 
being equally His offspring, and there being no rea- 
son why one should be preferred before another, 
therefore His mercy has embraced all.—The redemp- 
tion of Christ comprehends whatsoever He taught, 
did, or suffered, in order to free men from evil.— 
Hover: As the cardinal doctrine of the B‘ble is 
justification by faith, so the turning-point in the 
soul’s history, the saving act, is the reception of 
Jesus Christ as the propitiation for our sins.—Ali 
modes of preaching must be erroneous, which dc 
not lead sinners to feel that the great thing to be 
done, and done first, is to receive the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to turn unto God through Him. Anda 
all religious experience must be defective, which 
does not embrace distinctly a sense of the justice 
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of our condemnation, and a conviction of the suffi- 
cienvy of the work of Christ, and an exclusive reli- 
aace upon it as such.—J. F. H.] 


On Omar. m1. 27-S$1. 


The exclusion of man’s self-glorification. Its re- 
sults: 1. Not by the law of works; but, 2. By the 
law of faith (ver. 27).—How are we justified? 1. 
Not by the works of the law; but, 2. By faith alone 
(ver, 28).— Only by faith "—Lutuxe’s watchword, 
and also the watchword of the evangelical church 
of the present day (ver. 28).—The righteousness of 
the law and the righteousness of faith (ver. 28).— 
God, a God of all people, because He is only one 
God (vers. 29, 80).—Faith in the one God consid- 
ered as the source of the true kind of universalism 
(vers. 29, 80).—The popular saying of religious in- 
differentism : ‘* We all believe in one God,” is only 
true when we also believe that this God also justifies 
those who believe (vers. 29, 30).—The proof that 
the law is not made void through faith, but estab- 
lished, is supplied by both the deeds and doctrine: 
1. Of the Lord; 2. Of His apostles, and especially 
of Paul (ver. 31). 

Luter: Faith keeps all the laws, while works 
keep no point of the law (James ii. 10).—[ A passage 
in the preface to the Epistle to the Romans is also 
in place here: Faith is not that human folly and 
dream which some take for faith, But faith is a 
divine work in us, which changes us and creates us 
anew in God, &c. 

Starke: Faith alone justifies and saves; but 
you must not take away works from faith in order 
to beautify your sinful life, or it will become unbe- 
lief.—There are many forms of arbitrary will on 
earth, and yet but one way to salvation. God would 
save all men, and yet by only one way. 

Heoixneer: Christianity, with its doctrine of 
faith, >pens no door for sin, but shows how we can 
be obedient to the law with a filial spirit for God’s 
sake (chap. iii. 31).—QursngL: The more faith in a 
aoul the less pride there is in it, 

GeriacH, from Curysostom: What is the law 
of faith? Salvation by grace. Herein God’s power 
is declared, not unly in delivering men, but also in 
justifying them and raising them to glory; for God 
did not stand in need of works, but sought faith 
alone.—True, the word alone is not in the text lit- 
erally, but yet it is there in sense, as it is expressly 
declared in Gal. ii. 16, 17; without faith, nothing 
can justify. 

Hevusnee: Christianity unites humanity by one 
God, by one Father, who is the Saviour of all.— 
The unity of faith in grace should also establish the 
unity of hearts, 

Spener: Looking at the subject in its true light, 
faith is not that which itself justifies man—for its 
etrength would be far tvo small for this work—but 
faith only accepts the most powerful grace of God 
as a proffered gift, and thus permits man to be saved 
by it, instead of its really justifying and saving him. 
This is the great doctrine of this Epistle, on which 
every thing rests, and from which every thing must 
be derived. 

Lanae: Therefore we judge, &c., and thus it 
stands (ver. 28). True s»lvation of the inner life a 
witness: 1. Of the true faith; 2. Of the true gos- 
pel: 8. Of the tiue God. 


[Bourarrr: Ver. 31. The moral, not the cere 
monial law. The moral law is established by the 
gospel; Christ has relaxed the law in point of dan 

r, but not in point of duty.—Henrr: Ver. 27 

we were saved by our own works, we might put 
the crown upon our own heads. But the law of 
faith, the way of justification by faith, doth forever 
exclude boasting; for faith is a depending, self 
emptying, self-denying grace, and casts every crown 
before the throne: therefore it is most for God’s 
glory, that thus we should be justified.—MackniGut: 
Ver. 28. Faith in God and Christ necessarily leade 
those who possess it to believe every thing inade 
known to them by God and by Christ, and to do 
every thing which they have enjoined; so that it 
terminates in the sincere belief of the dovtrines of 
religion, and in toe constant practice of its duties, 
as far as they are made known to the believer.— 
Crarke: Why did not God make known this grand 
method of salvation sooner? 1. To make it the 
more valued; 2. To show His fidelity in the per 
formance of His promises; 3. To make known the 
virtue and efficacy of the blood of Christ, which 
sanctifies the present, extends its influence to the 
past, and continues the availing sacrifice and way of 
salvation to all future ages—Hopner: The doctrine 
of atonement produces in us its proper effect, when 
it leads us to see and feel that God is just; that He 
is infinitely gracious; that we are deprived of all 
ground of boasting; that the way of salvation. 
which is open for us, is open for all men; and that 
the motives to all duty, instead of being weakened, 
are enforced and multiplied.—In the gospel, all is 
harmonious: justice and wercy, as it regurds God; 
freedom from the luw, and the strongest obligations 
to obedience, as it regards men.—Barngs: One of 
the chief glories of the plan of salvation is, that 
while it justifies the sinner, it brings a new set of 
influences from heaven, more tender and mighty 
than can be drawn from any other source, to pro 
duce obedience to the law of God.—J. F. H.] 

{HomiteticaL LITERATURE ON JUSTIFICATION (in 
the order of the text).—Coccorius, De Justificatione, 
op. 7, 180, T. W. Atures, Serm. 1; B. Hii, Serm, 
95; E. Cooper, Lead. Doct., 1. 20; M. Harrison, 
several sermons on Justification (1691); EB. Batngr, 
Serm, 2, 248; T. Boston, Works, 1, 581; S. Kniexr, 
Serm. 2,15; A. Futter, Three Sermons on Justif- 
cation, Serm. 176; W.B. Cottyer, On Script. Doet., 
329; Bishop Hosart, Sern. 2, 32; W. Briper, 
Works, 5, 864; C. Simzon, Works, 15, 79; A. Bur- 
ass, On Justification (Two Parts); J. Hooir, Serm. 
2, 217; W. Stevens, Serm. 1, 268; Bisnop Hatt 
Fax, St. Paul's Doctrine of Justification by Faith 
Explained, 2d. ed., Camb, 1762; T. Ranpoipa, Doe- 
trine of Justification by Fath; H. Worruineron, 
Dise. 315; 8. Disney, Dise. 125; P. Hurcaeson, 
Serm. ; T. Youna, Justification, &c.; E. Parsons, 
Justification by Faith, Halifax, 1821; J. C. MriLiEr, 
Serm. 359; J. Jonnston, Way of Lafe, 85; T. T. 
Suitu, Serm. 289; W. Sairrey, Serm. 151; J. 
Wuirty, Serm. i. 413; J. Wester, Works (Amer. 
ed.), vol. i, 47, 885; vol. ii. 40, 236; vol. iil, 158 
172, 259; vol. v. 87-442; vol. vi, 6-195; vol. vii 
47.—The Periodical Homiletical Literature on the 
same subject is very abundant. We give the prin 
cipal artic'es: Justification bu Faith (R. W. Lannis 
Amer. Bibl. Repository, xi. 458; (D. Curry) Met 
Quart. Rev., iv. 5; v. 5; (C. D. Prnagon) Lit. ane 
Theol. Rev., vi. 521; Princeton Rev,, xii. 268, 561 , 
Justification by Worke.—J. F. H.] 
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A ry GEESE AEE) GS a I I EC ET ES II ED 


Brentn Seorion.-—Seoond proof of the righteousness of faith: rnom THE Sorirrures, and i 
th history of the faith of Abraham, the ence the Jews. Abraham is the fi of fei 
to the Gentiles as well as the Jews, because he was justified in wncircumcision as a Gentile, and becaunt 
he received circumcision as the seal of the righteousness of faith. David is also a witness of the right 
cousness of fatth. (He is particularly so, stnce his justification was that of a great sinner.) bre 
ham, by his faith in the word of the God of revelation, and particularly tn the promise o7 
Leaac, is a type of believers in the saving miracle of the resurrection. 


CuHuap. IV. 1—25. 


1 What [, then,] shall we say then that Abraham our father, as pertaining t 
2 the flesh, hath found [found according to the flesh]?' For if Abraham were 
was] justified by works [as is sssumed by the Jews], he hath whereof to glory [he 

% hath ground of boasting] ;* but not before God. For what saith the Scripture f 
Abraham believed God, and it was counted [reckoned] unto el ne for right- 

4 eousness [Gen. xv.6]. Now to him that worketh [to the workman]* is the 
reward not reckoned of [according to, or, as a matter of] grace, but of 

5 [according to, as a] debt. But to him that worketh not,* but believeth on him 

6 that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted [reckoned] for righteousness. Even 
as David also describeth the blessedness [ happiness] * of the man, unto whom God 

7 imputeth righteousness without works, Suying, Blessed Tey are they whose 
8 iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered [atoned for]. Blessed 
[Happy] ¢s the man to whom the Lord will not impute [reckon] sin [Ps. xxxit 1, 3].* 
9 Cometh this blessedness [happiness] then upon the circumcision oly, or 
[also] upon the uncircumcision also? For we say that faith was reckoned to 

10 Abraham for righteousness. How was it then reckoned? when he was in cir- 
cumcision, or in uncircumcision? Not in circumcision, but in uncircumcision. 

11 And he received [Gen. xvii. 2] the La] sign of circumcision,’ [as?] a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which he had yet being uncircumcised [of the faith 
in the uncircumcision, tig miatews tig &y ty axgopvotia, or, of the faith which he 
had while in uncircumcision]: that he might be the father of all them that 
believe, though they be not circumcised [while yet in uncircumcision]; that 

12 righteousness might be imputed [reckoned also] unto them also:* And the 
father of circumcision to them who are not of the circumcision only, but who 
also walk in the steps of that faith of our father Abraham, which he had being 
yet uncircumcised [which he had while in uncircumcision].’ 

13 For the promise, that he should be the heir of the world, was not to Abra 
ham, or to his seed, through the law [For not through (the) law zs the promise 
to Abraham, or to his seed, that he should be heir of the world], but through 

14 the righteousness of faith. For if they which [who] are of the law [ot é vonov] 
be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made of none [no] effect em 

15 dered powerless]: Because the law worketh wrath: for where * no law is, there 

16 #8 no aay Nees [but where there is no law, neither is there transgression 
of the law], erefore i¢ is of faith, that i¢ might be by grace; to the end [in 
order that] the promise might be sure to all the seed; not to that only which 
is of the law, but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham; who is the 

17 father of us all, (As it is written, I have made thee a father of many nations 
[A father of many nations have I set thee; Gen. xvii 5],) before him whom he 

elieved,'' even God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth those tl.ings which be 
[are] not as though they were: 

18 ho against hope believed in hope, that he might become the [om: the] 
father of many nations, according to that which was spoken, So shall thy seed be 

19 (Gen. xv. 5]. And being not weak in faith, he considered not” his own body 
now [already]** dead, when he was [being] about a hundred years old, neither 

80 yet the deadness of Sarah’s womb: He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief [But with regard to the promise of God he wavered, or 
doubted not in unbelief]; but was [made] strong in faith, giving glory to God 
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71 And™ being fully persuaded, that what he had [hath | promised, he was [is} 

£2 able also to perform. And therefore [Wherefore also] * it was imputed [reck- 
one) to him for righteousness, 

23 ow it was not written for his sake alone, that it was imputed [reckoned} 

24 to him; But for us also, to whom it shall be imputed [reckoned], if we believe 

35 on him that [who] raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead; Who was delive:ed 
{up] for our offenses, and was raised again [ome again] for our justification."* 


TEXTUAL,. 


1 Ver. 1.—The in Lachmann, edpyxcévas ‘ABp. roy spordropa huey, is not only mostly autheti- 
ented (A. B. C., &c.), but, if well understood, it aleo gives the best sense ; and we regard the 0 sen dee ch is now 
generally favored, as an explanatory tra tion. See the Exeg. Notes. [The fexl. rec. pu "AB pode wardpa (not 
wpowdropa) ipay before evpnxdvas. Cod. Sin. sustains the readiig of Lachmann, which is also adopted by Alford, who, 
however, brackets Sones as of doubtful authority, since it is omitted by the Vatican Cod. (see Tischendorf’s edie 
tion, p. 1448). But it and openss e, and abundantly sustained by the other uncial MSS. Meyer admits the weigh: of 
external authority in favor of Lachmann’s reading, but is disposed, nevertheless, to regard it as a later transposition to 
suit the connection of card cépxa with toy warépa yyey. The E. V., following the tezt. rec., adopts this o-nneoction, 
and Dr. Lange defends it in the Ezeg. Notes. But with the greepoe of modern commenta including Meyer, Alford, 
Hodge, I Lrently join xara cvépxa with evpyxévas. This is ind urge gat (aba we follow lecfio recepta, and it is 
pertectl wable, though not so natural, if we adopt the reading of Lachmann. In this case we must translate: 

then, shall we say Abraham our father vee) ound (or, gained, attained) according to (the) ficsh (ar, tm 
the way Of the )—t. ¢., through his own natura! efforts as inct from the grace of God. Grotius: propri:s viribus ; 
De Wette, and others: nach rein menschlicher Weise. Meyer takes here as the weak, unspiritual, pinful human 
nature. Abraham did indeed “von righteousness, but by faith, not by works. Codd. X. A. B. C*. sustain spowéroga 


3 Ver. a eenee translates ; er hat Ruhkm, glory. cavxypa (ae also xca¥ ) in the N. T., and in the 
y (not always, as Meyer says, P 160) the ha or ground of boasting, materia gloriandi; Rom. iv. 2; 
1. 4; Phil. i. 26; ii. 16; and sometimes, as in the classics, the act of boasting or 


. 8. 
TR épyafoudvye is well rendered by Luther: dem der mit Werken umgcht. Lange: dem welcher dem 
Werkdienst - Meyer: dem Werkthdtigen. The word is frequent, and signifies a workman who works for Pe y- 


J 
¢ Ver. 5.—[rqe ny Epyalondvy, to him who worketh not for hire—der nicht Werkdienst tretbl.—P. 8.) 

8 Ver. 6.—{paxaptoudy, in allusion to the Hebrew form TIEN, Oh, the blessedness, or, happiness of. The N.T. 
of the Amer. Bible Union, and Robert Young, render paxdpios, here and elsewhere, even in the Sermon on the Mount, 
by ha Sir apipar wl ar manila ph oc Acid ag io - There is the same difference between the Ger- 
man plicklich and slip no aabopy English Bible, I would n blessed and blessedness where religious or clernal 
pepe is spoken of Tte E. V. is inconsistent, and, without a fixed rule, alternates between Aappy and blessed. — 


© Vers, 7, 8.—{From Ps, xxxii., which describes the happiness and the condition of the forgiveness of sina. The 
following is a li version of vers. 1 and 2: 


5 anlage Ag ts he whose tranagression is forgiven, 
Whose sin ts covered. 
Blessed (Happy) ts the man 


To whom Jt ‘ th nat ini 
And in whose spirit uae 
Bwald (Die Pealmen, 3d ed., 1866, p. 65) renders the pasaage thus: 


Relig dessen Misscthat 1, 

Dessen Sitnde ist versichn ! 

Seliger Mensch dem Jahve nicht anmrechnet Schuld, 
Una in dessen Geisle keine Tduschung I—P. 8.) 


7 Ver. I1L— The accusative wepirouyy (A. C*. Syr.} does not really change the th but rather strengtiien. 
it. It is probably an alteration or oversixht [caused by the surrounding acousatives. e genitive weptrenge b 
attested by x. B. 2, D. F. K. L, &a.—P. S.] : 

Bay 12.—cai avrote must be retained, contrary to Lachmann. [af is wanting in x. B. Meyer defends i. 

® Ver. 13.—Tihe dy (rn) dupofvorig wiocreas (X. A. B. CO. D!., &c., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford). 

The oppvsite reading is rae siot. rhs év rH dxpo8. (Recommended by Griesbach, adopted by Scholz—contrary to the 
maj of the uncial MSS. It looks like a mochanical adjustment to ver. 11. 17 is aleo to be omitted.—P. 8.) 

16 Ver. 15.—o8 8¢ is propebly an exegetical correction; though strongly attested by A. B. C., Griesbach, Lach. 
mann. aa rec. reads ob ydp, FOR where, which is supported by x. D. F. K. L., while m!. favors od 8¢, suv 

11 Ver. 17.~dwiorevoas, Codd. F. G., Luther [credidisti, dem du geglaubt hast, as if it was part of the Scripture 

tion, instsad of ¢wiorevoey, credidit, which is sustained by Cod. Sin.—P. 8.) 

13 Ver. 19.—The ov is wanting iv the celebrated Codd. A. B.C. {and Sin.). Also in Lachmann. Aooording te 
Meyer, this omission arose trom regard to Gen. xvii. 17. It could also have been occasioned oy the antithesis in ver. %. 
{The ov is inserted in D. F. K. L., Lat, Syr., &c. Alford brackets it. See Favg. Noles.—P. 8.) 

18 Ver. 19.—The 48» 18 wanting in B. F. G., &. jane thrown out by Fritssche and Tischendorf, but sustained by 
x. A.C. D. K. L. Lachmann and Alford bracket it.—I. 8.] 

" : fa 21.—The xac 1s sustained by A. B. O., &c., Lachmann. (Cod. Sin. likewise favors xai, and Alford retains 
18 Ver. 22.{The cai after 8¢6 is omitted by B. D!. F., buat inserted x. A. C. D®. K. L.. Lachmann 
Alford bracket it<-P 8] : i om ni 

16 Ver. 25.—{Luther, to whom above all others the Christian world is indebted for a lucid and forcible tion cf 
Paul's doctrine pe enti aban by faith, has made a oy meas here by translating 8scalecey: 
peniors sie ; of: Rech(f: it gung (justification). is the divine act of setting e man right, or 

inte the state and poi session of dcxacoourn. --P. & } 


CHAPTER IV. 1-26. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOAL. 


General Remarks.—The theocratical Scripture 
ate! for the righteousness of faith promised to the 

tiles as well as the Jews, Enlargement of the 
Mosaic economy of particularism by the develop- 
ment of the germ-like universality of the Abrahamic 
religion. Survey: 1. Abraham's justification was 
® justification by faith, and excluded justification by 
works. It was therefore only a justification of the 
sinner, as is shown by the beatitude prononuced by 
David (vera, 1-8). The opposite is the Jewish right- 
eousness of works, 2. /¢ was : of cir- 
cumcision and the law. Abraham did not obtain the 
bleasednees of justifying faith in circumcision, but in 
uncircumcision ; circumcision was then added to it 
as a seal of justification. Abraham was thereby set 
forth to be the father of the faithful, as well of the 
uncircumcised as of the circumcised (vers, 9-12). 
The opposite is Jewish particularism, 8. Justifica- 
tion is as universal as the promise, which constitutes 
even an antithesis to the law. Abraham’s justifica- 
tion is to him and to his seed a promise of the in- 
heritance of the world. This promise is not limited 
by the law. Such a limitation would make the 

mise void; for the law produces that wrath 
borg which looks rather to the destruction than 
the inheritance of the world. The promise is both 
conditioned and established by faith and grace (vers, 
18-17). The opposite is Jewish legalism. 4. Abra- 
ham and Christians have in reality the same right- 
eousness of faith.. The analogy between Abraham’s 
faith and that of his believing children,—Christians : 
a, In relation to the same wonder-working God (ver. 
17). 6. In relation to the same conduct of faith: 
looking away from the contradiction of the natural 
life ; strong confidence in the Divine word of reve- 
lation and promise (vera. 18-21). c. In reference to 
the same operation (vers. 22-25). The opposite is 
the external and superficial contemplation of the 
worldly sense.—Or also: a. The faith of Abraham 
(vers. 17-22); 5. Application to the faith of Chris- 
tians (vers. 28-25). The opposite, in general, is the 
hierarchical formalism and ceremonialism. 


Frinst Paraerarn, vers. 1-8. 


[Paul exhibits Abraham as a truly evangelical 
character, as a man of faith, in order to confirm the 
doctrine that the ground of our salvation lies not in 
us, but outside of us in the free grace of God, and 
that this must be apprehended first by fuith, before 
we can do any good works, James, on the other 
band (ii. 21 ff.), in opposition to a barren orthodoxy 
and mere notional belief, represents Abraham as a 
man of holy obedience, who proved his faith by 
works. In the one case he appears as the champion 
of the righteousness of faith, in the other as the 
champion of the righteousness of life. Both views 
are right. Paul goes to the root of the mattur, the 
vital principle, which animated Abraham; James 
looks at the fruit produced thereby. Faith and 
works, righteousness and holinees, are as inseperable 
as light and heat, as the tree and the fruit, as cause 
and effect. Paul himself, after laying the only true 
foundation, as strongly insists apon a holy life as 
James. There is, in t2e Old Testament, an evan- 
gelical as well as a lega element; and the gospel, or 
promise, precedes the law which came in between 

lo 
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—. 


the promise and the fulfilment (ver. 20), Abraham 
represents the evangelical element, as Moses does 
the legal. Abraham's faith differs from the Chris- 
tian faith, as the promise differs from the fulfilment 
of the salvation, and as hope differs from 
fruition ; but the essential element, the ethical key- 
note, in both is unconditional confidence and trust 
in God’s truth and God’s mercy.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 1. What, then, shall we say. The 
ov» announces an inference from the previous stato- 
ment (iii. 29), that God is the God of the Jews as 
well as of the Gentiles, considered in relation to 
Abraham’s history and its significance. But our in- 
ference is not a corroboration (Meyer), ur confirma- 
tio ab exemplo (Calvin). We have here rather a 
new proof, as deduced from the foregoing, namely, 
the explanation of Abraham’s history and of David’s 
words of faith. Likewise Tholuck observes, the 
ov» cannot be explained if, in accordance with the 
view of recent expositors, this verse be connected 
immediately with ver. 81 of the previous chapter. 
The construction: It may be asked, first, whether 
the question should be read as one question, or twof 
Grotius and others have placed an interrogation mark 
after égotuev, and thus made two questions out 
of the sentence. Then dixa:ociyny is supplied to 
sionxivar—If the cigyxévas be taken abso- 
lutely in the sense of the Grecian philosophy, this 
division could be made more easily. Yet the chief 
question here is not, what should be said, but what 
is Abraham’s advantage ?—It may further be asked, 
whether xata oagxa relates t0 mg0natoga 
(xatéga) or to eveyxéyas. Lachmann’s read- 
ing: t+ ovv éootuey eienxtvas “Afe, &c., [see 
Textual Note ‘|, ia the one most favored by the 
Codd. (A. C. D., &c., and also the Sin.). “The sus- 
picion that the transposition of the xata cagxa [of 
etionxtyas rather.—P. S.] is to be laid to the churge 
of the copyist, is strengthened when we see that 
such expositors as Chrysostom, Theophylact, Gen- 
nadius in (Ecumenius, who read eigyxévas xata 
cagxa, nevertheless connect the latter with zarze 
nuow” (Tholuck, p. 167). De Wette, Meyer [Tho- 
luck, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge}, and most com- 
mentators, with the Peshito, connect xata cayxe 
with eveqxéyvas, and not (according to Origen, 
Ambrose, Calvin,* &c.) with zation q7uwy. But 
in ver. 9 ff., the subject is circumcision ; while in 
vera, 1-8, it is only the contrast between righteous. 
ness by works and righteousness by faith. There- 
fore, according to Meyer’s construction, xata 
oagxa should correspond to the é§ eyo, yet 
not so that the two ideas should be identical, but 
that works should be embraced in the more general 
idea of xata aayxa. The cag, in antithesis tc 
the divine zveta, should then denote buma ity 
given up to itself. Pelagins, Ambrose, and othe's, 
refer xata gagxe tocircumcision. Rickert ua- 
derstands the word as embracing both circumcision 
and Ygya. While Tholuck consents to the now cus- 
tomary connection of the xara odexa with ei y7- 
xévas, he does not grant that the works of faithful 
Abraham were Ipya xata cagxa ; although Flacius 
would include likewise the opera renati, as performed 
by men and not imputed by God, in the opera carnse ; 
and Bullinger and others would make cag{ equal te 


*® (Hodge quotes Calvin for the te view, explain 
in Aa odépe«a in the sense sep sv re) set . But 
Can woe of ony: Fabs lamer phe om 

atri conjungi,”? and gives the € 00. 
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Reva. Tholuck therefore arrives at the conclusion, 
t Paul did not design to apply Christian justifica- 
tion in all its consequences to the patriarch. But 
how could he represent him here as the father of 
the faithful, if he would belittle or limit his justi. 
fication? We go upon the supposition that, in ac- 
cordance with the best Codd., "4feau o zgomatog 
iuov xata capxa (ver. 1) is an antithesis to avtog 
HATO Navtorw tow Rotevorruy, &c. (ver. 11), and 
to Oo; éomy natre nartoy juow (ver. 16). The 
principal subject is, therefore, Abraham, the natural 
ancestor of the Jews; and if it be asked, What hath 
he found? the emphasis rests on zi, and this refers to 
the dixasovachas micte yupis Egyoy voxou (chap. 
iii, 28), and especially to ver. 29 also. As God isa 
God of the Jews and Gentiles, Abraham, the zgo- 
ratmg of the Jews, has become a zaryy of Jews 
and Gentiles. . 

Ver. 2. For if Abraham was justified [ /d.- 
xacwn] by works [in the opinion of the Jews]. 
The answer assumes that the view that Abraham 
was justified by the works of the law, was already 
denied in the question. Yet this very thing was be- 
lieved by the legalistic Jew. ‘In the Talmud it was 
even deduced from Gen, xxvi. 5, that Abraham ob- 
served the whole Mosaic law” (Meyer).* The an- 
uwer does not therefore assume an oidéy [omitted 
before «i yao] or an owWotcory (Tholuck), because 
xata cagxa |ver. 1] does not stand in connection 
with cignxévas, one, Textual Note '\—P. 8.] 
To the question, ich of the two kinds of right- 
eousness ? it assumes the conclusion, that it was 
not the imaginary righteousness of works, but the 
true righteousness of faith. The supposition is s0 
plain, that the Apostle proceeds at once to the 
proof.—Was justified by works. The sense can 
be: if he should be so justified, it could only be at 
a human tribunal, and not at the tribunal of God— 
as has been already described. But it can also be 
understuod thus: if Abraham, according to the 
national prejudice of the Jews, has been really jus- 
tified by works, This is the more obvious view. 
Conceding this kind of justification, Abraham has a 
xnavyngua (materiam gloriandi), but not before God. 
Not before God, first, because no flesh is justified by 
works in His sight (chap. iiL 20); second, because 
we know definitely from the Scriptures that Abra- 
hum was justified in God’s sight, or at His tribunal, 
by faith. The éd:xasy is made by Beza, Grotius, 
and others, to refer to a general opinion pronounced 
on Abraham ; but by Calvin, Calov., and others, to 
an tmaginary opinion, ander the supposition of an 
incomplete conclusion {the major: he who is jus- 
tified by works hath whereof to glory. The minor: 
but not before God. The necessary concluding state- 
ment: therefore Abraham is not justified by works).+ 


* (Meyer quotvs Kiddush, f. 82,1; 
rabba, f. 97,4. Tholuck says: ‘“ The justification of Abra- 
ham before 


God was a locus communis of Jowish theology.” 


t (Calvin’s interpretation is given by him (ad Rom. iv. 
3) in these words: ‘* Epicherema [érexelpqua, an attempted 
proof, an incomplete syllogism] est, i. ¢., tmperfce'a ratio- 
tenalio, que in hane formam colligi debet: Si Abraham 
oA Draped, apt pair poaee est, st suo merito gloriari ; sed non 

tends glorieur a Dewm ; ergo non ez 

ti{flcatus est. Tia rum dlud, ‘ Sed non a Deum,’ est 
minor proposilio syllogismt, Huic attexi debet conclusio 
im posut, tametst a Paulo non exprimitur.” Similar] 
tzache: *¢ Si suta bene factis Dei favorem nactus ea, 


Joma, f. 28,2; Beresh. 


jus- 


habel, quod apud Deum glorietur ... ; sed non habet, quod 
apud Dewm glorietur, libr’ 9. propter yipeu, non prop- 
fer pulchve facta eum Deo probatwm esse doceant ... ; non 


eat igilur dbr. ob bene facla Deo probalus.” 80 also Kraus- 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


Tholuck thinks, with Meyer, that reference to God 
cannot disappear from édsxasw8y, and te follows 
him, with Theodoret, in explaining thus: ‘ For if 
Abraham has been justified by God through works, 
he has certainly received—the perfect fulfilment of 
the law being granted,—glory, but not a divine 
glory, so far as such glory could not be traced backs 
to God’s grace.” This explanation contradicts the 
previous suppositions: 1. That no flesh can be 
justified by the deeds of the law (chap. iii. 20); 
2. That no external fulfilment of the law in the 
sense of ydn05 Egywy is conceivable, but only in the 
sense of yoxoc miotems. <A plain remark may aid in 
the understanding of this difficult passage: that 
dcxasorc Soe always refers to a definite tribunal, but 
that this tribunal may be very different according te 
the different relations of dixasorafas. Thus the 
tribunal of Jewish national prejudice already men- 
tioned was very different from that of the theocrati- 
cal communion of faith itself, which the passage in 
James ii. 23 has in view (see the C on 
James, chap. ii, Also, Ps, cvi. 31, on the justifica- 
tion of Phinehas). It has been counted to him for 
righteousness—/rom generation to generation, see 
Tholuck, p. 172, thereon. What Theodoret saya is 
certainly true: that true justification before God 
must glorify the love of God; but for this very 
reason no other mode of justification before God is 
conceivable. (Singular explanation of Semler and 
others: Has he glury? No; before God, not! Prot- 
estation.) 
Ver. 8. For what saith the Scripture ? 
Paul makes a true representation of Abraham in 
accordance with the Scriptures, in opposition to the 
false representation of the Jews.*—[But Abraham 
believed God, and it (viz. the b lieving, to me- 
tetas, Which must be supplied from éxiortevaey) 
was reckoned to him for righteousness, * i 7ie- 
tevaey 08 Afoaay to Geo, nai thoyioDn arte tig 
dtxasocrvyy. Gen, xv. 6, Sept. The emphasis lies 
on éxiotevaey, placed first, or the faith of Abra- 
ham as distinct from works and as excluding merit 
on the part of man. Aoyiiet Ba: tic dixasooiyny, 
to reckon, or count, or tm to any one as rights. 
ousness, and consequently to treat him as righteous, 
is identical with dséxasdm (see p. 130). On the con 


sold, Baur, Kédstlin, Hodge. This interpretation would 
have been more clearly expressed thus: éxe xa (wpds 
Tov Gedy): > ove exer eaux mpds Toy . But it 
certainly gives good sense and falls in best with the ydp in 
ver.3. We explain thus: If Abraham, as the Jews suy- 
was juentet by works, he has reason oo Bry before 
od (for then he can claim justification as a just reward for 
his tnerits, leaving no room for the display of God’s mercy); 
but, according to the Scripture, he has no ground to glory 
before God, for (ver. 3) the Scripture derives his justfica- 
tion from faith i: God or from someth outside of him, 
and not from works of his own. Meyer, in his former edie 
tions, defended the untenable view that d& . . . ddcxassy 
was a question. and éxe .. . Od» the gM answer ; 
but, in his last editions, he returns, with Tholuck and 
Wordeworth, to the inte tion of the Greek fathers 
(Theodoret, Chrysostom, pene lact), which would re- 
quire in ver. 3, dAAd, instead o —P. 8.) 
* (If ver. 3 contained the refutation of the inference, 
ver. 2, we would rather expect aAAa ti, instead of ri ydp. 


But if the refutation is contained in dAA’ ob wpds Gedo (é 
xavxnpa), the is in its place and gives the f for the 
answer from . xv. 6, showing that justification pro- 


ceeded not from any work which Abraham performed, but 
from God in whom he Rat his trust. Secenote on p. 
Meyer, hol the old Greek interpretation of ver. wus 
tries to explain the yap: “ Mit Recht sage ich: ov wpae 
tov Oedyv, denn vom GLAUBEN, nicht von den WERKEE 
Abraham's leitet die Schrift ausdr@cklich seine Rechifertign 
ung her, ued sear als etwas durch ZunecHxunc Bnpfang 
enes.— I. . 


UHAPTER 


eS Sse 


awoversy whether Abraham was justified rrr fidem 
the instrumentality of faith), as the Protes- 
tante “ightly teach, or propreRr fidem (on account of 
the merit of his faith), as the Romanists assert ; 
compare the remarks of Tholuck, p. 173 ff.; also 
the note of Alford in loc. Hodge enters here into 
e lengthy discussion of the doctrine of imputation, 
pp. 164-175, partly polemical against Olshausen.— 
. 8] The quotation of Gen. xv. 6, is from the 
Seputagint which has changed the active verb 
Meme into the passive éoyichy. Paul uses 
the more prominent expression dé instead of the 
xaé of the Septuagint. Different explanations: 1. 
Riickert: Paul incorrectly used the passage for his 
purpose. 2. Roman Catholic expositors (and Bucer): 
Abraham submitted to the authority of God’s word, 
and that gave value to his faith. 3. Faith in the 
promise Sa large posterity was, in view of its 
object, faith in the promise of the Messiah who was 
to come forth from his posterity (A Lapide, Calvin, 
Gerhard, Calov., and others). 4. Implicit faith in 
the Divine promise (Bullinger, and others). Tho- 
luck adopts this view, though with hesitation. ‘‘ De- 
litzsch, on Gen. xv. 5, having more regard for the 
historical interpretation, says: ‘Every thing was 
euntained in the person of Jehovah and in the prom- 
ise of a numerous posterity to Abraham, which was 
separately disclosed and fulfilled in the New Testa- 
ment time of redemption.’ But faith in a numer- 
ous posterity cannot effect the same nova obedientia 
as faith in a Christus satispatiens and satisfaciens 
PN irae p. 173.] Further particulars 
on the nova obedientia of Abraham may be read in 
Gen. xxii. According to Tholuck, we should not 
introduce into the faith of Abraham the faith in the 
Messiah. But yet we must not reject it. According 
w the promise in Gen. xii. 3, the question in Gen. 
xv. 5—the passage here in mind—could not be the 
promise of a merely natural posterity. It is cer- 
tainly consistent with the principles of historical 
interpretation, when we are considering later decis- 
ions, to look back at the earlier ones which lie at their 
root. 
« 


can effect.” 


the motets tH O20 On the part of Abraham, 
Paul has perceived nothing really different from 
Christian ziotss ; since Abraham’s faith referred to 
the Divine promise, and indeed to the promise which 
he—one who was the friend of God, and illuminated 
by Him—has perceived to be the promise which em- 
braced the future Messiah (John viii. 56).” 


Yet, under the supposition of the substantial 
identity between the faith of Abrabam and that of 
Christians, we shall need to lay stress on the differ. 
ence in form: The faith of Abraham is the essential 

ning of the specific faith of salvation in the 
Old Testament; the faith of Paul and his compan- 
ions is the completion of the same in the New. 
Faith in general, as well as in each of its particular 
parts, undergoes a metamorphosis in its pas- 
sage from that initial point to this terminal point. 


But it remains the same faith in substance. And 
the peculiarity of this substance is, that the Divine 
object, and its haman organic reception, constitute 
an indissoluble christological synthesis. The objec- 
tive parts are: a. The personal God of revelation 
In His revelation; and especially as the creative, 
wonder-working God, who can call forth new salva- 
tion and life; 5. His word of promise; c. The 
import of His word of promise—the future salvation 
of the nations with the seed of Abraham. Corre- 


Meyer [p. 161] more appropriately remarks ; | BT@°¢ 
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sponding with these, are the subjective parts: a. The 
living knowledge, perception, and reception of the 
revealed God; 6. Confident submission to the words 
of promise, against all the contradiction of sense 
and worldly appearance; c. The appropriation of the 
object of the promise as the principle and energy 01 
the renewed life. 
The operations correspond to this harmony of 
object and subject: 1. Justification. Freedcm of 
conscience before God, according to the measure of 
the condemnation of conscience. The peace of God, 
Gen. xv. 2. The sacramental, symbolical seal, Ger. 
xvii., see ver. 11. 8. Confidence, and acquirement 
of new life from condemnation to death, or even 
from death itself— internal death. 
Ali these separate exist as germs in Abrea- 
ham’s faith. De Wette, after an ill-founded remark 
on the Apostie’s arbitrary dialectics and scriptural 
application, admirably saya: ‘‘ When the Apostle in 
this way unites the climax of religious development 
with the historical point of connection—for the de 
veloping series commenced with Abraham—he gives 
evidence of great historical penetration.” Comp. 
the Commentary on Genesis, xv. 1-12. 
Ver. 4. Now to the workman [ro di 
éoyatopnévm, Lange: Dem aber, welcher den 

erkdienst treibt]. The statements of vers. 6 and 
7 are two sentences, which establish the doctrine of 
justification by faith, as well in its divine as in ite 
buman character. The work does not reach up to 
God, His grace, or His heaven; but it belongs to the 
sphere of gain, and makes the remunerator the debtor 
—which cannot be said of God without impiety. 
But as God’s grace is exalted above the claims of 
merit, 80 is man’s faith exalted. The believer does 
not rely on merit, but on the gracious strength of 
Him who justifies the ungodly, and he receives the 
righteousness in proportion to his faith. The first 
sentence establishes negatively, that Abraham, ao 
cording to his relation to God, pould not be justified 
by works; the second sentence establishes positive. 
ly, that justification presupposes a relation of God’s 
to the sinner. It is therefore clearly intimated 
that Abraham was a sinner; besides, the introduc. 
tion of David and his testimony proves conclusively 
that the justification is that of the sinner. But the 
root of the antithesis is in the FO ede elite and 
the nz égyalouevos; it is the continuation of 
the contrast in chap. ii. 7, 8. Those who strive un. 
tiringly, seek God as their only end; but partisans 
oppose God by their claims. The égyaldnevos 
is not “the active man, whose characteristic is 
works ” (Meyer), but he whose righteousness con- 
sists only of works, who relies on the merit of his 
works, and whose basis of confidence and pride are 
works. Therefore, his counterpart is not an ox 
eoyatoueros, buta um doy. 

Is the rew o ae ay not aries 
according to (as a matter of) grace (xata 
raooer). That \e the earned reward, in accord- 
ance with the law of wages and labor. The doyiteo- 
Gas is a very flexible idea; in the case of works, 
denoting a literal settling up, a payment, according 
to the external quantitative relations; and in the 
case of faith, a respectful valuation or reward, ac- 
cording to the internal ttative relations. But 
even in the latter case, there is no fiction, no un- 
truth, but a decision in strict conformity with the 
actual condition. He who makes God his debtor for 
service rendered, reverses the poles of spiritual life ; 
he conceita that God exists for his sake, and for the 
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sake of his external work. Therefore, the mere | from Ps. xxxii. 1 and 2 is quoted from the Septem 


worker decomes a culpable . :btor in the judgment 
of God. Faith is the return to the norinal relation 
with Gud. Here God is the absolute majesty, the 
justifier, the source, the giver of all things, the 
infinitely mercifal; and before Him the believer 
stands in the sense of absolute need, dependence, 
poverty, impurity, 1nd guilt. But when the believ- 
*r commits himself to the burning and deliverin 
arms of God’s Jove, his guilt vanishes as the clou 
before the sun.—Not acco to grace, but 

to (as a) debt. The be brant really 
declines grace; he claims a reward for his merit. 
And in the same way will his reward be reckoned 
according to his debt. “Ogeidygua, the debitum, 
according to the relations of reward.—It is plain 
that such a relation did not apply to Abraham, from 
the fact that, race to ver. 8, he obtained God’s 
grace; and this in a definite case, where the ques- 
tion could not be one of merit (Gen. xv.). 

Ver. 5. But to him that worketh not (for 
bire), &c. Meyer properly remarks, in opposition to 
Reiche, who refers the statement directly to Abra- 
ham,* that the sentence is a locus communis, and 
that it is left to the reader whether he will include 
Abraham in it or not. But, according to Paul, 
Abraham has certainly included bimself. In the 
same way, Meyer properly observes that agefnc, 
ungodly, must not be diluted into &dsxos, unright- 
eous, Faith perceives that the foundation of the 
adixia is the acéfea (chap. i. 21), alienation from 
God ; and, because of its a knowledge of sin, 
applies to the grace of God. The morse ini twa 
cannot merely denote a faith in the direction toward 
some one, but a believing self-surrender on the 
ground of God’s grace (Acts xvi. 81, &c.). 

Ver. 6. Hven as David. The introduction of 
David completely establishes the fact that the justifi- 
cation of man is a justification of the sinner, and 
that the believer perceives his sins; for, in relation 
to David, both his guilt and pardon were conceded 
by the Jewa. And now David must also testify to 
this truth. Even ax (xafaneg) indicates that 
David is quoted for the elucidation avd proof of 
what has been said already in vers, 4 and 6. He is 
quoted, not as a universal example of justification in 
general, but in special proof that it is such a justifica- 
tion of the sinner as excludes the merit of works. 
(Vers. 7 and 8 prove clearly that the forgiveness 
vi sins belongs to justification ; but this is only the 
negative part, with which is inseparably connected 
the positive part, namely, the imputation and appli- 
cation of the righteousness of Christ, and this con- 
tains the germ and power of sanctification.—P. 8. ] 
Tholuck: ‘‘ By the negative statement, Calvin was 
led to insist that the idea of the justificatio is ex- 
hausted with the condonatio peccatorum (Inst. iii. 
11). The same thing is done by the Protestant doc- 
trinal theology before the Formula Concordia— 
which first expressly added the vioSecia, which is 
really included therein.” Compare, however, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, Question 60.{ The beatitude 


® According to Reiche, Abraham is the » MEvOS 
the doeBys ; and this word alludes to the early idolatry of 
Abraham, which is described by Philo, Josephus, and Mai- 
monides. Grotius, and oth3rs, have adopted the same 


opinion. 

t (This question of the Heidelberg Catechism, which was 
first published in 1563, contains one of the best statements 
of the evangelical doctrine of justification, and vlearly 
brings out the poaltive element, which Tholuck wrongl 
dates from the Ferm of Conccrd of the year 1577. It ronda 


gint. [See 7'extual Note *] The choice of verbs ia 
ver. 7 corresponds to the substantives. The avonée 
is a debt duomed to prison ; it is rel and thus 
abolished ; the avagriu is the ground of it, and is 
covered from God’s eye ("ED. MOD )—that is, abob 
ished by Him. 


Sncoxp Parsacrarn (vzns, 9-12). 


Justification applies also to the Gentiles. Itza 
justification for all. 

Ver. 9. (Is) this blessedness [6 naxzagic- 
#06, the pronouncing happy, } Selig. 
preisung], upon the circumcision. The 
question now is, whether the beatitude described by 


David applies only to the Jews. The expositore 
have ogy ts different words: Thboluck ([Stuart, 
Philippi, Meyer, ed. 4.], and others, éoré; Meyer * 


Fritzsche, De Wette, Alford, Hodge}, 4éyeta [comp. 

eb. vii. 18; Mark ix. 12}, with nce to ver. 6 
(othera, zizres [Theophylact], 749ev [CEcumenius], 
Eoyeroe [Olshausen], yéyove). The déyetos bas less 
foundation than éori. [It is always safer to supply 
the simplest word.—P. 8.]—Or also upon the un- 
oiroumoision ? The also shows that the previous 
clause is to be understood in the exclusive sense: 
upon the circumcision unly. [Some MSS. add so 
vov.—P. 8, or we say. The yag presup- 
poses that the Apestie bas already mentally expect- 
ed an affirmative reply to the question, Or upon the 
uncircumcision also? [The form of the question, 
too, with 7 xai, presupposes an affirmative answer 
to the second clause, and this implied affirmation is 
made the ground of the a entation, vers. 10-12. 
De Wette and Alford.—P. S.] The re ’Afp. is 
certainly emphatic, as Fritzsche, De Wette [Alford], 
and others, maintain, though Meyer denies it; for 
the whole of the following argument proceeds from 
the person of Abraham. [For we say that to Abra- 
ham faith was reckoned four rigliteousness,—P. S.} 

Ver. 10. Not in circumcision, but. Accord- 
ing to Gen. xv., Abraham was justified about four. 
teen years before his circumcision, Gen. xvii. [Con- 
sequently his circumcision was not the effective cause 
and condition, but the Divine ratification of grace 
already received.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 11. And he received a sign of circum- 
cision [xai onutior SiaBev nmepetongect |. 
Genitive of apposition [¢. ¢., a sign which consisted 
in circumcision. Van Hengel and Hofmann, prefer- 
ring the reading megetounyy to zegetours, explain -- 
Asa sign he received circumciaion, as a seal (o¢gea. 
yida in apposition to orusiov). Meyer objects chat 


thus: ‘‘How art thou righteous before God? Answer: 
Only by true faith in Jesus Christ. Thatis: although my 
conscience accuse me, that I have grievously sinned against 
all the commandments of God, and have never kept an 
of them, and that I am still prone always to all evil, ret 
God, without any merit of , of mere grace, grants and 
imputes to me the per ect satisgfaciion, righteousness, and holi- 
ness of Christ, as had never commi' nor had any sin, 
and had myself accomplished all the obedience which Christ 
has fulfilled for me, if only I accept such benefit with a bee 
lieving heart.’’—P. 8.) 

ye must refer to a former edition ; for, in the {th 
ed. of 1865, Meyer gives the preference to dor: ** Als das 
sich von selbst versichende Verbum wird am einfachsten é evi 
gernen (vergl. 11.9, Actes iv. $3, al.); weniger nahelirgend: 

dverac aus v. 6."—P. 8.) 

V the one of the hi a simply sheeirice! om 
euphonic, and gives no emphasis to cyseior. e Th 
out Phin e &. 8.) 


CHAPTER IV. 1-26. 


in the first onutiov, in the second, zegvtopry, 
yught to have the article, and explains: Hin Zeichen 
mit welchen er durch die Beschneidung versehen 
ward, empfing er als Siegel—i. ¢., a sign, with which 
he was provided in circumcision, he received as seal. 
But the article is sometimes omitted where the refer- 
ence is specific, and where there is no danger of mis- 
take; comp. Winer, p. 118 f. oypetoy, sign, 
token, symbol, MIN. Circumcision was the sign 
of the covenant God made with Abraham, Gen. xvii. 
11; God, on His part, promising the Messianic xA7- 
gevouic (Gen. xv. 5, 18), and Abraham, on his part, 
exercising the obedience of faith which was reck- 
oned to him for righteousness (Gen. xv. 6). Hence 
Paul represents it as a seal of the righteousness of 
faith. This was not only a ‘‘ legitimate dogmatic 
inference” (Meyer), but, as Tholuck remarks, a bis- 
toricel necessity, since the sign uf the covenant was 
granted in consequence of the faith previously shown. 
-—P. S.J—The seal. The seal denotes here the 
symbolical and sacramental sealing; from this, the 
real sealing of Abraham, which was given him after 
the offering of Isaac, Gen. xxii. 1, is still to be dis- 
tinguished (see the Biblework on Genesis xxii.). 
“Tt is also represented in the Talmud as the sign 
and seal of the covenant. See Schdttgen and Wet- 
etein in loc. These words belonged to the formula 
of circumcision: ‘ Benedictus stl, gui sanctificavit 
dilectum ab utero, et signum (TIN) posuit in carne, 
& filios suc sigillavit (OMM) signo faderis sancti ;’ 
Beracoth, f. xiii. 1.” Meyer [foot-note}]. Christian 
writers [Acta Thoma, § 26; Grabe, Spicileg. Patr. 
i., p. 388] speak in the same way of the water of 
baptism as a seal WM opoayic tov Jovtgot. A seal 
here means a mark of Divine ratification of a justi- 
fication already received, a “‘signaculum rei acta,” 
not a “ pignus rei agenda ;” comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2; 
2 Tim. ii. 19. We have here an intimation of the 
true idea of sacraments: they are signs, seals, and 
means of grace, but not the grace iteelf. Circum- 
cision is not the covenant, neither is baptism regen- 
eration. A sign and seal can never be the substi- 
tute for the thing signed and sealed, nor should it 
be made a ground of confidence and hope ; but it is 
allimportant as a Divine ratification, and gives, so 
to say, legal validity to our claims, as the govern- 
mental seal to a written instrument. Without the 
seal of circumcision, Abraham would have had no 
certain guarantee of the Divine favor; and if justi- 
fication by faith is abstractly separated from the 
churcb and the means of , it becomes a subjec- 
tive fiction of man.—P. Phen he might be 
the father. The spiritual father is meant here. 
Abraham is the father of faith. ‘‘The conception 
of author, founder, is also contained in that of 
father; comp. Job. xxxviii. 28; Gen. iv. 21; 1 Macc. 
ii. 54;” Tholuck.—On the idea of Abraham’s 
spiritual children, see Matt, iii. 9; John viii. 37, 
88. Gal. iii. 8, 29, isa parallel.—That righteous- 
ness might be reckoned also to them. This 
means the sense in which Abraham, as a believing 
Gentile, has become the father of believing Gen- 
tiles. 


Ver. 12. And the father of circumcision. 
Prominence is here given to the life of faith, the 
roof of faith, in connection witb circumcision _for 
th. We remark on the language: 1. eds 10 tivas 
avroy must be mentally repeated after xai. 2. roi, 
the dative commodi [ for erry comes in the place 
of faith. 8. of « xad tots otOLyovNs, 
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we should expect alla xai otosyoros. without the 
article, Tholuck: “The xaé toic ia an unexamplee 
solecism in the Apostle’s language.” Theodoret, 
Herveeus, Luther, and others, have assumed a trans 
position: tots ovx, instead of ot toi. Meyer and 
Tholuck reject this. Riickert defends the supposi ' 
tion of a transposition; Fritzsche excuses the ar 
ticle; Reiche defends it (sv does Stuart; both regarc¢ 
it as a resumption of the sentence begun with the 
preceding rois, and interrupted by the orx é meg. 
tonns wovoy, adda xai.—P.S.] It may be asked. 
whether of ovx éx megetonis povoy, Glia xai vi 
ototyovrtes could be said. And this would cer. 
tainly be practicable, if we could place dvrec after 
povoy. They are not only the people of the circum 
cision, but also those who walk, The faith of 
the real Jews is not only here made prominent, but 
also their life of faith; no doubt with reference to 
the fact that these believing Jews, like Abraham, 
should be the humane publishers of salvation to the 
Gentiles. [rots Yyveae, the dative after orocyeiv 
is not | but normative; comp. Gal. v. 16, 25: 
vi. 16; Phil. iii. 16; Meyer.—P. 8] 


Tamp ParsersaPn (vers. 18-17). 


Ver. 18, For not through (the) law is the 
promise to Abraham, or to his seed, that he 
should be the heir of the world. (See Gal. iii.) 
Ver. 18 does not simply establich the preceding 
(Meyer), since that is established of itself. The 
foregoing statement is indeed strengthened by the 
discussion which now follows (therefore: for); but 
the latter also sets forth a new privilege of the 
righteousnees of faith, namely, its release from the 
law. See De Wette——Not through the law. 
The law declared only the possession of Canaan by 
the Jews; but the promise which A re- 
ceived pledged to him and his believing children 
the whole earth as an inheritance.—Through the 
law ; that is, not per justitiam legis (Pareus, and 
others), but with the Mosaic legislation. [De Wette 
and Alford: “ds vonxou, not, ‘ under the law,’ nor, 
‘by works of the law,’ nor, ‘ by the righteousness of 
the law ;’ but, through the law, so that the law 
should be the ground, or efficient cause, or medium, 
of the promise.”—P. 8. e promise (sc. a7) 
to Abraham, or to This is the great 
Messianic ézayyslia xat éoyjy. The 7, or, ex- 
presses the indivisibility of the promise to Abraham 
and his seed—that is, his believing seed (Gal. iii. 9) 
—and cannot be replaced by xa, or be divided thus: 
neither to Abraham nor his seed (Meyer), Abraham 
inherits with his seed, and his seed imherite with 
Abraham (see Matt. viii. 11; Heb. xi). According to 
Estius, Olsha and others, the seed is Chriet, 
conformably to iii. 16. Meyer says: “Not 
Christ ;”’ which is just as incorrect as the limitation 
of the seed to Christ.—That he should be the 
heir of the world [ro xingovopnoy autor 
elyas xdopuov]. The co introduces an explana- 
tory declaration of the import of the promise, The 
aitocg refers to Abraham, because he, in his person, 
represents also his seed. ‘In the promises, Gen. 
xiii. 15; xvii. 8; xxii. 17, 18, the blessing bestowed 
on Abraham in chap. xii. is expressly transferred to 
his seed; Tholuck. It may be asked now, Where 
has this promise of the ion of the world been 

iven to Abraham? The promises which the Old 
estament furnishes in reference to the hereditary 


arpeg of Abraham seem @ include only the 
d of Canaan; Gen. xii. 7: “‘ Unto thy seed will 
I give this land” (Canaan); chap. xiii. 14,15: ‘ Lift 
up now thine eyes, and look from the place where 
thou art, northward, and southward, and eastward, 
and westward: for all the land which thou seest, to 
thee will I give it, and to tny seed forever ;” chap. 
xv. 18: “From the river of Egypt unto the great 
river; the river Euphrates; ” chap. xvii. 8: “ All 
the land of Canaan;” chap. xxii. 17: ‘‘ Thy seed 
shall possess the gate of his enemies ” (comp. chap. 
xxvi. 3, the repetition of the promise to Isaac; and 
Exod. vi. 4, the legal establishment). In all these 
there is no promise of the inheritance of the world. 
It is not correct to consider xdauo¢ and y7 as identi- 
cal. Thus Meyer says: “The hereditary possession 
of the land of Canaan, which was promised to Abra- 
ham and his posterity (Gen. xii 7, &c.), was regard- 
ed in the Jewish christology as the government of 
the world by the Messianic theocracy, which was sup- 
posed to be typically indicated in Gen, xxii. ‘ Adbra- 
ham» patri meo Deus possidendum dedtt CELUM ET 
TERRAM ;’ Zanchuma, p. 163, 1; see also Wetstein. 
The idea of the Messianic sovereignty of the world, 
which underlies this Jewish particularistic view, is 
not set aside in the New Testament, but it is brought 
out by Christ Himself (Matt. v. 5) in allegorical form 
(Matt. xix. 28 ff.; Luke xxii. 30; Matt. xxv. 21), 
divested of its Judaistic notion, and elevated to 
christological truth. It is necessary, because of the 
universal sovereignty to which Christ Himself is ex- 
alted (Matt. xxviii, 18; John xvii. 5; Phil. ii. 9; 
Eph, iv. 10, &c.); and because of the necessary com- 
munion between His disciples and Himself.” But 
we can hardly suppose that the Apostle would here 
apply againet the Jews the promise of the land of 
Canaan fo the Jews, in its higher signification. We 
must keep in view the significant passage, Gen. xxii. 
17, 18: ‘* Blessing I will bless thee, and multiply- 
ing I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heav- 
en, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore ; and 
thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemy. And 
tn thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” Here we have the germ of the same prom- 
ise (Origen, Chrysostom, Bengel, and others). Su- 
periority is declared by the very position of the one 
who blesses, and the earth itself is meant by the 
nations of the earth. Tholuck remarks, on the con- 
trary, that by xoguos we must then understand the 
o7étona itself, so far as it is led to faith, and that 
this cannot be regarded at once as xdngovouoc and 
xAnoovogta. But the orégua, as the o of the 
world’s conversion, must be distinguished from the 
ortéigna, as the converted world, God is the inherit- 
ance of believers, as believers are the inheritance 
of God. De Wette, in summing up the different 
explanations, says: “9 xAypovonia tov xdonou is 
not an indefinite allegorical blessedness (Flatt); not 
the reception of all nations into the theocracy (Me- 
lanchthon, Beza, Bengel, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
&c.); not the possession of Canaan and some adja- 
cent countries, ‘qua felicitas arcanam gerebat ima- 

inem aterne felicitatis’ (Grotius); nor of the earth 
\Rosenmiiller, Koppe, Kéliner, Riickert), in the sense 
of the political sovereignty of the world; nor is it a 
possession of the future world (Calov.*) ; still less of 


* 
[By a typographical mistake, the original, in the seo- 
end as weil as the first edition, reads Culvin, instead of 
Calovius, who was a fierce Lutheran polemic of the seven- 
teenth century, and author of the Bibiia iliustrata, in refu- 
tation -f the commentaries of Grotius.—P. 8.) 
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the beneficta spiritualia (Bald.), or sub typo terra 
Canaan non modo spes corlesivs vita, plena a 
solida Dei benedictio (Calvin); but it is the dominios 
over the world, which, with all its opposing forces, 
shall be sut jected to Christ and the Christians (Reiche, 
Meyer, Fritzsche).” Obviously too many negations! 
—We must bear in mind, that in the Messianic prom- 
ise given to Abraham, the struggle and the dominion 
are indicated only finally ; the chief idea is the bless 
ing. If all the nations of the earth were to be really 
blessed by Abraham’s séed, then his seed must be 
able to dispose of a world of blessing. [The prom. 
ise will be literally fulfilled when the kingdoms of 
the world are given to the people of the Moet High, 
and Christ will rule with His saints forever and ever; 
Dan. vii. 27; Apoc. xi. 15; xii. 10; Matt. v. 5; 2 
Tim. ii. 12—P. S.J—By the righteousness af 
faith. This was the fundamental gift by which the 
promise of the world was conditioned. Meyer thinks 
that, because of the date of the justification, Gen. xv 
[t. e., after the promise had been given; Gen. xii. 3, 
7; xiii. 15, 16.—P.S.], Paul must have here in mind 
only later passages [xv. 18; xvii, 8, where the prom- 
ise is repeated.—P. S.]. But, according to Gen. xii, 
Abraham’s life of faith had begun at the time of his 
emigration. [The faith of Abraham covered the 
whole period of the promise, which was made and 
repeatedly confirmed to his faith.—P. S.] 

Ver. 14. For if they who are of the law. 
Proof that Abraham’s believing children, but not 
they who, in contrast with them, rely on the law and 
its deeds, shall inherit the world. The vosn0<, ac- 
cording to Flatt, the moral law; according to Meyer, 
the Mosaic law; both, according to Tholuck. The 
Apostle is certainly not concerned here exclusively 
with the idea of the Mosaic vosoc, as such, but 
rather with the idea of the legul standpoint, or of 
the law, considered abstractly in itself, and in con- 
trast with the promise. And it may be said of the 
natural moral law, too, that it worketh wrath. O% 
éx voor are not people whu are still under the 
law as such, but whose life-principle is the law, 
and who wish to be justified by the law. [oi éx 
yoo, those of law = adherents of the law, legal- 
ists, This periphrase is of frequent occurrence ; 
comp. of é éyrMeiac, those of self-seeking = self- 
seeking partisans; ii. 8; of éx mevstouys, the cir- 
cumcised; iv. 12; Tit. i. 10; Acts x 45; xi. 2: 
ot éx mioteos, the believers; Gal. iii. 7, 9; Rom 
iv. 16; of & ‘Jagand, the Israelites; Rom. ix. 6, 
&c.; comp. Xenoph., Anad. i. 2, 18, of é 17 
ayovas, the market people. The preposition t 
(oué of ) indicates here the origin and character.— 
P. S.J—Be heirs, faith is made void. At the 
time when this decisive word was uttered, it had nos 
only a great spiritual, but also a great prophetica: 
meaning. Judging from external signs, it was more 
probable that the Jews, rather than the Christians, 
would inherit the earth. They had a powerful promi- 
nence, wide dissemination, and synagogues all over 
the world. But the Apostle was sure of his cause, 
and wished clearly to distinguish the future of faith 
from the future of that darkened legalism. Yet his 
thought is not: if the legalists are heira, believers 
cannot be; but, if the legalists are heirs, there will 
be no inheritance of the promise at all. Faith is 
made void—that is, it loses its import, the right- 
eousness of faith—by wrath in the conscience; the 
promise igs made powerless by the wrath of histori. 
cal judgments, because it waa only intended for faith 

Ver. 15. Beoause the law worketh wrath 
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The operation of the law is to reveal sin and to 
represent it as transgression, as well in the con- 
science ag in the life itself. Therefore it produces 
wrath, which, according to the Divine sentence and 
government, bursts forth from the internal and ex- 
ternal life as the severe judgment of dissolution and 
of death. For where there is no law, neither 
is there transgression (of the law); and where 
there is no transgression, there is no wrath. But 
inversely, the law fully reveals transgression, and, 
with tran ion, wrath and condemnation to death. 
The proof that the law worketh wrath, is therefore 
negative, This operation is meant to apply first of 
all to the Mosaic law, as is proved by Rom. v. 13, 
14, particularly by the distinction between apaytia 
and zapgaface (see 1 Tim. ii. 14; Gal. iii. 19). 
Tholuck quotes Augustine: ‘‘ Sine lege potest esse 
it iniquus, sed non prevaricator,” and says that 
this difference has generally been observed ever 
since. But where it not been observed, such 
zageourvecas have arisen, as with Luther (on Gal. 
iii. 18), who introduces, from chap. vii. 5; v. 20, 
the thought that the lust of sin is dormant without 
the law.” Tholuck also properly remarks, that the 
axiom of chap. v. 13, avagytia dé otx élioytitas 
“um OvTOS youov, can be understood only relatively 
of a less quantity of guilt, as is proved by the judg- 
ment of the Deluge, and other judgments, He quotes 
Thomas Aquinas: “ Et tumen omne peccatum potest 
dict prowaricatio, in quantum legem naturalem trans- 
greduur.” [But Thomas adds: “ Gravtus tamen eat 
transjredt stmul legem naturalem et legem seriptam, 
quam solam legem nature, Et ideo lege data crevit 
@varicatio e& majorem tram promeruit.”] Yet the 
Pioyeiras of chap. v. 18 is to be emphasized so as 
to denote God’s real reckoning with the sinner by 
His law, which first causes the natural punishment 
of the sinner to assume the clear blaze of wrath. 
Man can obtain salvation only by this passage through 
the judgment of death. For this reason the Apos- 
tle does not deny the necessity of the law; but with 
him it is a means for an end, and constitutes the 
gic point of transition for the pious under the 
w (70 vopoy, chap. vi. 14, 15). But people of 
the law (0é & »duov), who seek justification 2 tgyuy 
(chap. iv. 2) because they are in feeling é ey Peas 
(chap. ii. 8), make the means an end. They seek 
their life in the single precepts and observance of 
the law, in pride in the possession of the law, and in 
the settlement of their account with God; and by 
this course they find their existence in the fire of 
wrath, but, unlike the salamander, they find no com- 
fort in the fire. They do not make the law their 
preparation for faith, but the antithesis of faith; and 
they endeavor, by the fire of their fanaticism, to en- 
tice from a joyous and bright life those who are 
happy in faith, and to draw them into their own 
gloomy heat. For other explunations of dgy7, see 
oluck, Cocceius: The ceremonial law is the ema- 
nation of wrath; J. Miiller: ogy; must be under- 
stood subjectively—the consciousnees of wrath; Me- 
lanchthon: The dgy7 is the sinner’s wrath toward 
the avenging God. 

Ver. 16. Therefore it is of faith. The infer- 
ence from vers. 14, 15, That cannot be; therefore 
this must stand true, “Ex aiotews. Supply: 
q xAngovopia yivetas (Beza, Bengel); 7 émayysiia 
ae ABo. fot xai tH onéiguate avron (Grotius, 
Fritzache, Tholuck in earlier editions, and others) ; 
Iexarooi-vy (Luther); or, better, of xAngorvonos ict 
“Meyer. De Wette, and Tholuck, ref-rring to ver. 


15) 


— 


14, where éx ziorewc and éx vonou appear as an 
titheses). This last seems the most appropriate ; ye. 
in ver. 14 we read not of xdngovopos, but oi én 
yonovu—xinogovduor; and further on it ia of és 
LOT EWG. erefore, we must merely supply either 
xAngovouos or Eoro.—That it might be by grace. 
F: Sh is here plainly denoted the homogeneous orgar 
of grace. It is grace, and not man’s faith, that is 
the source of that general surety of God’s promise; 
but grace makes faith the organ, just as wrath mani- 
feats itself in the work of the law. ‘tyva denoter 
here the consistency of the principle of fatth, which 


certainly rests upon a Divine determination. Tho. 
lack supplies oavy. 
In order that the promise might be sure to 


all the seed [:ic¢ 10 sivas fefaiay ty inayysdias 
Ravti t) oniguats|]. The eé¢ denotes the result 
designed by God—that the promise of His grace be 
communicated to faith. By this determination the 
fact is secured, that the promise holds good for hia 
collective seed—that is, for his entire spiritual 
terity—Not to that only which is of the law, 
&c. The rw éx tot vopzow denotes here the 
historical origin of the whole body of faithful Jews. 
The tq é¢x wzioreosg, as antithesis, denotes the 
faithful Gentiles. They form a totality by which 
Abraham is the father of all (see vers. 11, 12). 

Ver. 17. As it is written. Gen. xvii. 5; 
where a natural posterity of many nations is prom- 
ised to Abraham in relation to his name.* Yet this 
promise has its ground in his faith (vers. 18, 19), and 
hence Paul very properly regarded it as the type of 
his sptritual posterity. The spiritual relation is also 
implied in the Divine appointment, réGaxa ot.— 

It was] in the sight of him whom he believed 
xatéivaves ov éxiaotevoey GeovFf]. On 
account of the connection with what has preceded, 
the difficult word xarévayr. must be here explained 
[oe far as the construction is concerned]. 1. Luther 
ollows the reading énioteraac [before God, whom 
thou hast believed] of the Codd. F. G., It., and others, 
and finds here a continuation of God’s words. An 
attempt to explain the connection. 2. Bretschnei- 
der: “in view of which word,” ot sc. eionuévor. 
8. Meyer, Tholuck [Alford, Hodge], and others: 
The quotation, xa&e<s—oz, is parenthetical [so also 
in the E. V.], and xazévayt: must be connected with 
oc fort natie navtoy 7puow [i ¢, Abraham is the 
father of us all, not physically, but spiritually, tn 
the sight and estimation of God, with whom there 
are no obstacles of nature or time.—P.8.] Meyer 
{and also Winer, Gramm., p. 156, 7th ed.] thus 
resolves the attraction: xatévayts, tov Stor, xaté- 
vavts ov émiotevae [i. 6. before God, before whom, 
or, in whose sight he believed }, according to the anal. 
ogous attraction of Luke i. 4; and rejects the more. 
common resolution [adopted also by Fritzsche] of 
the attraction xatévavts Got, o éniotevae [before 
God, whom he believed—a form of attraction with 
the dative, which is very unusual; see Winer, p. 
156, and Meyer in loc—P. 8.]. See Meyer, for 
other attempts at construction. But what are we te 


* [Abraham, EFS = OMA FIOM SN, Sather 
@ multitude, the new significant name given to Abram 
BNQM, t. ¢., Sather of eh-ation, high father, Gen. xvii. 5: 
xviii. 18.—P. 8.) 

t Tange makes a period after the quotation from Gen. 
xvii. 6, and then translates: Angesichis [war's] des Golte:, 
dem er Glauben hiclt. He supplies é¢yévero, and commence: 
eh ie new paragraph. See his interpretation below.- 
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anderstaad by the expression: he is the father of us 
all before God? The idea of a substitution by Abra- 
ham, which might easily be inferred from the lan- 
guage, would be foreign to the Apostle. 4. We 
supply éyévero [before wiidaia and explain 
thus: As it is written, ‘I have made thee a father 
of many nations ;” it took place in the presence of 
God, or, it came to pass there, in the plaee where he 
stood believing before God, that he was made the 
father of many nations; befure Him, namely, God, 
&c. He who is justified, who receives God’s prom- 
ise, stands before God. [Philippi, without paren- 
thesizing xadicy—oe, supplies after this quotation: 
And as such—viz,, as father of nations—he stands 
in the aight of God, &.—P. 8.] 


Fourte ParacrarH (vers. 17-25). 
A.—Abraham’s Faith (vers. 17-22). 


Ver. 17. Before him whom he believed, 
even God. Explanations of coram [xatéivay- 
es, literally, down over against, opposite to, like 
the classical xatevartioy; then = xatevwmoy, co- 
ram, so here, and often in the LXX., for "2D> — 
P. 8.}: 1. According to the will (Reiche). 2. Ac- 
cording to the decision (Riickert, and others). 8. V% 
atgue potestate divina (Koppe). 4. Before God’s 
omniscience (Olshausen). 5. Meyer [p. 173, foot- 

wl ‘““We must ‘eave it without explanation. 
Abraham is represented as standing before God who 
has appeared to him.” But it denotes the first 
element of the Abrahamic faith. Abraham, as the 
friend of God, stands in the view of the living God 
of revelation, the speaking God, who is at the same 
time the God of miracles and new creations; and it 
is while Abraham is there, that he is appointed the 
father of many nations. (Theodoret, Theophylact, 
and others, have explained xarévayts as equal to 
Ouolws tH G20; Grotius has divided the sentence 
into question and answer; see Meyer).—Karé- 
vavev ov éxiatevoey, standing before Him, he 
believed the promise on the spot. 

Who quickeneth the dead. [The present 
tense Cwozosotrytoc and xadovytos is used to 
indicate the continued manifestation of God’s crea- 
tive power in every physical and in every spiritual 
birth—P.8.] “The Cwozoceiy troig vexgortc 
is the solemn characteristic of the omnipotent God,” 
says Meyer. The doctrine of the omnipotence of 
God, as the wonder-working power of the God of 
revelation, has been dtreated from the beginning to 
the consummation of the revelation in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and subsequently to the special and 
eneral resurrection (Eph. i. 19 ff). This is evident 

m those passages of the Old Testament which rep- 
resent the wonder-working power of God as a power 
to bring the dead to life, produced by it (Deut. 
xxxii. 89; 1 Sam. ii. 6; Isa. xxvi. 19; liii. 10; 
’ Exek. xxxvii. 1 ff.; Hosea xiii. 14; Dan. xii. 1, 2; 
comp. Book of Wisdom, xvi. 18; Tobit xiii. 2; 
John v. 21; 2 Cor. i. 9; 1 Tim. vi. 18). The Apos- 
tle, with profound penetration, sees this miraculous 
power which raises the dead to life, foreshadowed 
already in the promise of Isaac. For he does not 
have in view the offering of Isaac (according to 
Erasmus, Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius), although 
the stronger expression seems to have been selected 
also with reference to that last believing act of Abra- 
ham, Neitier is the awakening of he spirituall” 


dead chiefly meant (according to Origen, Anselm 
and others). Nevertheless, we would not, with Mey. 
er, altogether reject these explanations as false ; for 
the external awakenings stand in the most intimate 
reciprocal relation with the internal. In. fact, the 
former are generally conditioned by the latter; as 
we see that Abraham had to believe first in the 
promise given to him. 

And calleth those things, which are not, 
as though they were [literally, calling things 
not being, as being, xalotvtes ta wy Orta 
oc Ovta. Ta wy ovte differs from ta ovx Ovta 
in that it presents the non-existence as conditional : 
if they are not; or as relative only, inasmuch as 
all things preéxist ideally and subjectively in the 
Divine mind before they are created and set forth 
objectively.—P. 5.]. Two explanations: * 1. Ref- 
erence to the creative agency of God (Tholuck, 
and most expositors). Kadseiw often denotes God’s 
creative call, to summon into being, into exiat- 
ence (Isa. xli.4; xlviii 18; 2 Kings viii. 1; Book 
of Wisdom, xi. 25; comp. Ps. xxxiii. 9). Philo 
[De creat, prine., p. 128 B.]: ta uy Ovta éxalsore 
tic TO eevas. This explanation admits of severa. 
modifications: a. The first creative act is thought 
of (Estius). 4. God’s continued creation is in mind 
(Koliner; reference to the partictp. pras.). c. A 
constant attribute of God is denoted (Tholuck). 
Meyer holds that this whole interpretation is de- 
stroyed by the && oyra; for, in the New Testament, 
ws is nowhere the same as cic. Yet Tholuck adduces 
proof in favor of the signification «ig ro sevas wc 
ovra. [He refers to 1 Cor. i 8; 2 Cor. iii. 6; 
1 Thess. v. 28; Jude 24. Comp. Phil. iii. 21, where 
the accusative cippuoggor, like unto his glorious 
body, is the accusative of effect = so as to be like.— 
P. S.] De Wette: ox ovra can indeed not be a 
substitute for sic Seta = sig to esvas, but it can 
be a substitute for o« éodueva, or for cig Td esvas 
os Gyta (Reiche, and others). 2. Meyer, and oth- 
ers (Riickert, Philippi): Who pronounces his enaet- 
ing command over what does not exist, as over what 
does exist.t It is not necessary to prove that, even 
in reference to the creation, this is the full aense 
(see Heb. xi. 8); the ideal preéxistence of things in 
the mind of God is therewith intimated. Neverthe- 
leas, the idea of the xadsiy—to call into existence, 
or into appearance—must be retained. Meyer holda 
that the things which are not, that God called into 
existence, are, according to Gen. xv., the posterity 


* (Or three, rather; but the third, which refers cate 
to the effectual calling of unborn men pA Holy Spirit, 
and explains: ‘‘God calls to be His dren those who 
were not children,” is entirely foreign to the context. It 
is strange that even the rationa Fritssche ims : 
“homines nondum tn lucem editos tamquam edilos ad vitam 
aternam invitat.” The é¢ and of God pre- 
soe the birth, but the xAgous only refers to living men.— 


t [Tholuck doubts that cacy, NTP, ever means, te 
command, to dispose of; but comp. Ps. 1. 1; Isa. xl. 26; 
xlv.3; xlviii. 8. Meyer and Philippi quote two striking 
parallel from Philo, De Jos., p. 544, O., where he 
speaks of the ceria tiene as forming ra » Svta o¢ ovra, 
and Artemidor, i. 53, where it is said of the painter that he 
cepresen’e Ta a Svra os Syvra. To those quotations I may 

d the famous Iines of Shakespeare on the creative power 
a a et’s genius (Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act v. 
ne 1): 


*¢ The poet’s in a fine frensy rolling, 
Doth alanis teal heaven to earth, from earth to heaven 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
Tke forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to sha and gives to nothing 
A local habitation and a name.”—P. 8.1 


CHAPTER IV. 1-25. 


of Abraham. But Abrahaw’s faith undoubtedly pre- 
supposed earlier deeds of omnipotence. The ele- 
ments of God’s creative power, and of His renewing 
power, are comprebended together in the conception 
of His miraculous power. e creative word is a 
symbol and pledge of every new creative word which 
is spoken subsequently 
Ver. 18. Who against hope believed in 
hope [3c wag’ tinida ex binids éxic- 
tevoery]. Faith in miracles, which is iteelf a mira- 
ele, corresponds to the gracious God who worketh 
miracles. Established on the ground of hope, he 
believed against the appearance of hope. Meyer 
wolves the oxymoron incorrectly: Abraham’s faith 
was against in an objective relation, and yet it 
was established on hope in a sudyective relation. 
Tholuck’s view is better: His faith is a ‘“ Yea” 
established on the word of God, in opposition to 
the “No” in the sphere of finite causes. “E7’ 
dAmids, 1 Cor. ix. 10. [én édzids is not adverbial = 
'y, but éze signifies the subjective ground 
of his faith. Faith is the organ of the supernatural, 
and holds fast to the Invisible as if it saw Him. Hope 
is faith itself, as directed to the future.—P. 8.]. 
That he might become. Three explanations 
of «ic: 1. Of the result—so that he might be- 
come (Flatt, Fritzsche, and othere). 2. He believed 
that he should be. That is, eég ro yer. is the object 


of émor. (Beza, Reiche, and sage 8. It con- 
tains the purpose of the ém.or. ordained by God 


is favored by the follow- 
[So also Alford, Hodge: 
He believed, in order that, ably to the purpose 
of God, he might become the father of many na- 
tions. |—According to that which was spoken. 
See, in Gen. xv. 5, the reference to the stars of heav- 
en. Codd. F. and G. insert the comparison: as the 
stars of heaven, and as the sand upon the sea-shore 
(the latter from Gen. xxii. 17). 

Ver. 19. And being not weak in faith. A 
meiosis [y#iworc, diminution], according to Theo- 
phylact and Besa [t. ¢, the negative form for the 
positive: being strong. So also Tholuck and Mey- 
er.] The sense is rather that, in the long trial, his 
fuith did not grow weary, but stronger, in spite of 
the difficulties in his path—He considered [not, 
ot], xatevogoeyv. Tholuck says: “The omis- 
sion of the ov in important MSS., such as A. C. [to 
which must be added Cod. Sin. and B.—P. S.], the 
Syriac Version, and others, was occasioned by hav- 
ing regard to Gen. xvii. 17, where Abraham does 
certaiuly reflect upon finite causes. For this reason 
the sense was thought to be, thut he reflected with- 
vut being weak in faith. But Paul had in view only 
Gen. xv. 5, 6, according to which Abraham uccepted 
the promise at once without hesitation.” (So also 
Meyer.] But Paul means plainly a steadfast faith, 
w e more vigorous by the trial of many 
years of waiting, and whose strength was augmented 
by the temptations occurring in the meantime.*— 


eau? 
thie important d 


(Meyer, and others). This 
ing xata to slonuévor. 


and Wordsworth take no notice of 
ce 0 . Alford brackets o%, 


who is followed 
Aon of faith, as 
eoourred in the life of John the Baptist ; Matt. xi. 2 ff —P. 8.3 
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His own body now dead. Abraham was more 
than ninety-nine years old when the promise was 
fulfilled (after the circumcision, Gen. xvii. 24), and 
Sarah was more than ninety years old. The terms 
vevexoupévoy and vyéxgwoeg, in reference to 
generative death (Heb. xi. 12), must not be taken 
absolutely, but be considered according to the meas 
ure of experience and the usual course of nature. 
Bengel: ‘‘ Post Semum (Shem) nemo centum annorum 


generasse Gen. xi. legitur.” [The difficulty concern. 
ing the later children of Ab and Keturah, Gen. 


xxv. 1, 2, Augustin (De ctvit. Dei, xvi. 28) and Ben. 
gel removed, by assuming that the generative power 
miraculously conferred upon Abraham continued tc 
his death. Bengel: Novus corporis vigor etiam 
mansit in matrimonto cum Ketura. So also Philippi 
and Meyer.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 20. He staggered not at the promise 
of God. The dé, which is an expression of antithe- 
sis, appears at first sight to favor xarevoror, the 
reading of the Codd. A. C., instead of ov xatevo- 
joe. But it constitutes another antithesis. Ver. 
19 suys, that he continued steadfast in faith, in spite 
of the contradiction of sensuous experience; that 
he did not regard natural appearance. Ver. 20, on 
the contrary, expresses the idea: Neither was he 
doubtful by unbelief concerning the promise itself. 
For unbelief is not produced merely by reflectin 
doubtfully on the contradiction of sensuous experi- 
ence, but also by an immediate want of confidence 
in the miraculous promise itself which belongs to 
the sphere of invisible life. He was not only not 
weak in faith in his disregard of sensuous improba- 
bility, but, while looking at the promise, he grew 

| even stronger in faith ; for he overcame the tempta- 
! tion of a subtle misinterpretation of the promise. 
, According to Meyer, the dé is only explanatory ; but 
Tholuck, and most expositors, it a8 express- 
ing an antithesis, According to Riickert, the article 
in 1% amoria denotes the unbelief common to 
man; but it denotes unbelief as such, whose nature 
is to doubt the promise of God. Therefore other 
; explanations are superfluous (Meyer: in consequence 
'of the unbelief which he would have had in this 
case).* The passive form, éy:duvayod7, arises 
from his undoubting aim toward the promise. The 
promise has the effect of always strengthening the 
faith of him who looks at it. Therefore Grotius dis. 
turbs the real meaning of the word, when he takes it 
in the middle voice, he strengthened himself, Even the 
intransitive meaning which Tholuck accepts, “to grow 
strong,” fails in the same way to satisfy the relation 
between the promise and the steadfast gaze of faith. 

Ver. 20. Giving glory to God. To give God 
the glory (Min*> 7d, tm2 or, C30); a mark 
of faith which God, as the revealed God, can de. 
mand, Juhn ix. 24 was spoken hypocritically; J vhn 
xil. 48 is indirectly expressed. Comp. also Luke 
xvii. 18, 19; Rom. i. 21; 1 John v. 10; Rev. xix. 
7; comp. Philippi and Meyer on this passage, both 
of whom amplify the meaning. Tholuck says bet 
ter: “Then unbelief is a robbery of God’s glory. 
It does not easily occur except in a state of trial (? 
but it does so occur in such a state. Therefore Cal- 
vin says: ‘ Extra certamen quidem nemo Deum 
omnia posse negat ; verum simulac objicttur aliquid, 


Meyer and Philippi take 77 amsorig as an instrumenta! 
Spat gl os rate of reference : “‘ Er schwankde 
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quod carsum promissionum Dei impediat, Det virtu- | at the time of composition; while the more usua) 


tem e suo grads os ea By 

Ver. 21. And being fully ed. Ac- 
cording to Lachmann (contrary to Tischendorf), the 
xa before zinpopogn Geis is strongly attested by 
the Codd. A. bs C., &c. If the val is omitted, we 
have here the reason for the fact that he gave God 
the glory. With the xaé, the words suitably explain 
the manner in which he gave God the glory; for he 
was fully convinced that He was the El Shaddai, and 
that, by virtue of His omnipotence, He was able to 
fulfil what He in His truthfulness had promised. It 
was by this confident looking at the El Shaddai’s 
word of promise that he was made strong (‘ he- 
roic ;” Meyer) in faith. The zAygog. denotes intel- 
lectual activity, knowledge in living faith.* 

Ver. 22. Wherefore also it was reckoned 
to him as righteousness. We must retain xai, 
as authorized by the Codd. A. C. [».], and others. 
But we must not overlook the fact that we have 
here a justification of justification in its essential 
adaptation. The diddva: détay rw $+ in faith is 
a return to the paradisaical or angelic (Isa. vi. 3 
attitude to God (Rom. i. 21). Since man gives 
the glory, be again participates in the déta Sor 
which he had lost as a sinner (Rom. iii, 23). In 
justification, believers embrace in their hearts the 
righteousness of Christ as the principle of the dota 
(Rom. viii. 80; comp. ver. 18). Therefore the 
spirit of dota rests upon them (1 Peter iv. 14) until 
is}, revelation of the dota of the Lord (1 Peter iv. 
18 


B.—The Faith of Christians (vers. 23-25). 


[ Application of the Scripture testimony of Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, to the believers in 
Christ. His method of justification is our method 
of justification. Calvin: ‘ Abrahe persona speci- 
men communis justitie, que ad omnes spectat.” 
This completes the argument for the vindication of 
the law through faith ; iii. 31.—P. 8.] 

Ver, 28. Now it was not written for his 
sake alone. Explanations: 1. Not to his praise, 
non in ipsius gloriam (Beza, josey 8 2. To ex- 
plain the manner of his justification (Meyer), The 
sense is this: not only for the purpose of a histori- 
cal appreciation of Abraham (Rom. xv. 4; 1 Cor. x. 
11; Gal. iii, 8), bat also to represent him as the 
type of believers. In the same way the entire Bible 
hag a universal destination for the believers of all 
times. Meyer quotes Beresh R. 40. 8: Quidguid 
scriptum est de Abrahamo, scriptum est de filits 
ejus. [The aorist éygagy, it was written, de- 
notes the past historical act of writing, and is used 
here in order to emphasize the design of God’s Spirit 


* (Dr. Hodge, after quoting from Calvin, makes the fol- 
lowing excellent remarks on wAnpodopnOeie: “It isa 
pba great error for men to suppose that to doubt is an 
evidence of humility. On the contrary, to doubt God’s 
promise, or His love, is to dishonor Him, becaure it is to 
question His word. Multitudes refuse to accept His grace, 
because they do not reeard themselves as worthy, as though 
their worthiness were the ground on which that grace is 
offered. ‘The thing to be believed, is, that God accepts the 
unworthy; that, for Christ's sake, He justifies the unjust. 
Many find it fur harder to believe that God can love them, 
aotwithstanding their sinfulness, than the hundred-years- 
old patriarch di to believe that he should be the father of 
many nations. Confidence in God’s word, a full persuasion 
that He can do what seems to us impossible, is as necessary 
re ones cane as in the er a cae en God, in 

ng His , 28 much as ra n trusting 
Gis power."—P. 8.] 
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eum, 


perf. yéygamtas, tt is written, is used in quote 
tions of Scripture passages as we now find them, and 
as valid for present purposes. Comp. Philippi.—P.8.]} 

Ver. 24. But for us also, to whom it [viz. 
the faith in God, or Christ, ro meoteresy ta Btu 
shall be reckoned [supply : for righteousness, 
dixasociivny, us ver, 22]. The wéddes refers to 
the divine determination of Christianity as right 
eousness by faith in all time to come; but, contrary 
to Fritzsche, it does not refer to justification at the 
general judgment. 

If we believe on him who raised up Jesus 
our Lord from the dead. [trois meatevovess 
“specifies the 7a¢: and the belief is not a mere 
historical, but a fiducial belief;” Alford.—P. S.} 
Christian faith is specifically « faith in the risen 
Christ, or also in the living God of resurrection who 
raised Him from the dead, It is in this its central 
point that the finished faith of the New Testament 
is perfectly in harmony with the central point of 
Abraham’s faith, The germ and fruit of this faith 
are identical in substance, though they differ very 
much in form and development. The nearest formal 
analogy to Abraham’s faith is the birth of Christ 
from the Virgin. The highest exhibition of omnipo- 
tence was at the same time the highest exhibition 
of Christ’s resurrection was a triumph of 
God’s almighty power, similar, though much higher, 
than the generation of Isaac from the dead body of 
Abraham ; by faith in the miracle of the resurrec- 
tion, the resurrection is spiritually repeated in us, as 
we become new creatures in Christ, and walk with 
Him in newness of life; comp. vi. 8; Eph. i, 19, 
20; Col. iii. 1.—P. S.] 

Ver. 25. Who was delivered up, &c. [“b 
these words the Apostle introduces the great subjee 
of chaps. v.—viii., Death, as connected with Sin, an 1 
Life as connected with Righteousness ;” Alford and 
Forbes. ‘ Ver. 25 is a comprebensive statement of 
the gospel;” Hodge. The dsa means in both 
clauses, on account of, for the reason of, but with 
this difference, that it is retrospective in the first, 
prospective in the second: dsea ta tagante- 
pata, because we had sinned, or, in order to se- 
cure the remission of uur transgressions; dsa tae 
dexaimosy, Dot because we had been, but that we 
might be justified.* To the first duc we must sup. 
ply: for the atonement, or, for the destruction of; 
to the second: for the procurement of. De Wette 
zur Bitssung—aur Bestitigung. mao:d087, a fre 
quent designation of the self-surrender of Christ to 
death; Isa. liii, 12; Rom. viii. 82; Gal. ii. 20; 
Eph. v. 25: ztapédoxey iavroy vaio qutw. Se- 
xatiwosc, from dexaswu, Ven here and v. re, ie 
opposition to xataxprua,) justification, t. ¢, the 
effective declaratory act of putting a man right with 
the law, or into the status of dixasoctvn, righteous. 
ness.—P., S.] The antithesis in ver. 25 | wage- 
doGy dia t& TaQantonata yrov— 
nyvégOn dea thy dixaiworwy quay, the neg- 
ative agro and the positive dsxaiworc] is difficult. 
Tholuck [p. 194]: ‘This separation, as also that in 
chap. x. 10, is generally taken as a rhetorical pwepse- 


* (Bishop Horsley, as quoted by Alford and Words- 
worth, takes 4, in the second clause, in the sense that 
Chriat was raised because our justification had already been 
Area by the sacrifice of Hin death. But this is 

nt with 1 Cor. xv. 17. Newman explains: because our 
justification is by the Second Comforter, whom the resup 
rection brought down from heaven.” —P. 8.7 


OHAPTER IV. 1-25. 


ing that which is in substance indivisi- ° 


Org preg ae 


Yet, in the contemplation of the Apostle, the 
dixciwon; certainly is more nearly related to the 
resurrection of Christ than to His death, as is shown 
by the climax of Rom. viii. 34, and by the zollo 
paddsoy of chap. v. 10; comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4.” But 
the passages cited do not contain the same antithe- 
sis, According to Roman Cutholic interpretation, 
dvxaiwou, refers to sanctification (Thomas Aqui- 
aus, and others). The old Protestant explanation, 


on the contrary, referred the first clause to the de- | 


struction of sin, and the second to the ratification 
of the atonement secured thereby (Calvin). Meyer 
refers the firat part to the expiation of our sins, and 
the second to our justification; with reference to 
1 Cor. xv. 17%. Tholuck distinguishes between the 
negative and positive abolition of guilt. In the lat- 
ter—the dixalwou—Christ’s intercession is also in- 
cluded ; for the Lutheran theology (Quenstedt) de- 
notes the applicatio acquisite salutis as the purpose 
of the tntercessio [the Reformed theology: patro- 
ciaéurm coram Patre adversus Satane 
crimtnationes}. Melanchthon also remarks in this 
sense: “ enim PRACESSIT meritum, ta- 
men tta ordinatum futt ab tnitio, ud tune signalis 
APPLICARETUR, cum fide acct .” We must bear 
in mind, however, that the antithesis is not; Christ’s 
death and resurrection, but the deliverance of Christ 
for our offences, and his resurrection on God's 

The principal weight of the antithesis there- 
ore rests upon the Divine deed of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion ; with which justifying faith was firet called into 
living existence. This justifying faith is analogous 
to Abrabam’s faith in the God of miracles, who calls 
new life into being. To this, the deliverance of 
Christ to death for our sins (transgressions, falls, 
nagantopata) forms a complete antithesis; 
and to this corresponds, in the single work of re- 
demption, the antithesis: the abolishment of our 
guilt, and the imputation of His righteousness. Yet, 
in reality, these two cannot be separated from each 
other, and the dsxaiwou here means the general 
and potential justification which is embraced in the 
atonement itself, and which, in individual justifica- 
tion by faith, is appropriated by individuals only by 
virtue of its eternal operation through the tnéercessio, 
the gospel, and the spirit of Christ. [See Doctrinal 
and Ethical, No. 10.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As Pau] has proved from the Old Testament 
the truth of the New Testament, and especially the 
doctrine of righteousness by faith, so can the evan- 
ee Church confirm the truth of its confession by 

e best testimonies of the best fathers of the Catho- 
lic Church, The evangelical confession of sin and 
grace is defended against the Romanists by Augus- 
tine, and others, in the same way that Abraham 
defended the believing Gentiles against the Jews. 
[On Augustine’s doctrine of sin and grace, comp. 
my Church History, vol. iii. pp. 788-865. Augus- 
tine differs in form from the Protestant doctrine of 

ification, since he confounded the term with 
eauctification ; but he agrees with it in spirit, inas- 
much as he derived the new life of the believer ex- 
elusively from the free grace of God in Christ, and 
left no room for human boasting. The same may 
be said of Anselm, St. Bernard, and the forerunners 
of the Reformation —? . 8] 
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2. Here, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
Phage in chap, iii, the Apostle characterizes the 
Testament according to its real fundamental 
thought—the promtse of God, which was revealed 
in Abraham's faith, and perfectly fulfilled in the 
New Testament covenant of faith. ey 
, the Mosaic legislation is only a more definite Ol¢ 
| Testament signature ; but, as a of develop 
‘ment, it is subordinate to Abraham’s faith (see chap. 
; ¥. 20; Gal. iii. 17). 
Some errors of the present day concerning the 
‘ Old Testament have in many ways obscured its true 
|relation by the following declarations: (1.) ‘‘ The 
: Old Testament 1s essentially Mosaism.” In this way 
| the patriarchal system in the past, and the prophetic 
system in the future, are abolished. (2.) ‘‘ Mosa- 
ism is legal and statutory stationarinese.” But, on 
the contrary, the Old Testament is a continuous and 
living development. (8.) ‘This stationariness is 
theocratical despotism; the Jew is absolutely en- 
slaved under the law.” This is contradicted by 
Moses’ account of the repeated federal dealings be- 
tween Jehovah and His people, by the introduction 
to the Decalogue, as well as by the whole spirit of 
the Old Testament. It is particularly contradicted 
by the fact that Jehovah abandons the people to 
their apostasy, in order to visit them in justice. 

8. The signification of Abraham for the doctrine 
of justification by faith is supplemented by Devid's 
example and testimony. Abraham was justified by 
faith, notwithstanding his many good works; David 
was likewise justified by faith, notwithstanding his 

t offence. The righteousness of faith is there- 
ore thus defined: (1.) It does not presuppose any 
good works; but, (2.) It presupposes a knowledge 
of sin. On the signification of the e, vers, 
8-5, for justification by faith, see Tholuck, p. 175. 

4. As Abraham became the natural father of 
many nations, so did he become the spiritual father 
of the believing people of all nations, both Jewa 
and Gentiles, 

5. The designation of circumcision as a seal of 
the righteousness of faith, is important for the doc- 
trine of the sacraments. See the Hzeg. Notes. 

6. The great promise of faith (ver. 13). Its de- 
velopment (chap. viii.; Isa. Ixv., lxvi.; Rev. xx.- 
xxii.). There is a grand view in the reasoning of 
ver. 14. The men who are éx von0u, of the law, 
cannot be the heirs of the world: (1.) Because they 
are particularists. But also, (2.) Because the legal, 
human 6gy7, provokes the historical, divine wrath 
—the destruction of the world. Thus did legalistic 
fanaticism bring on the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the fall of Byzantium, the exhaustion of Germany 
by the Thirty Years’ War, the disorders in Spain, 
Italy, Poland, and other countries (see Matt. v. 


5). 

1. The identity of the Fes of Abraham with 
that of Paul, We must define: (1.) Its object; 
(2.) Its subject; (8.) Its operations. The differ. 
ence, on the contrary, must be determined accord. 
ing to the developing forms of the revelation of sal 
vation, and in such a way that the initial point will 
appear in the faith of Abraham, and the eae 
or completing point shall appear in the saving fai 
of the New Testament. But it is a mistake to sup 
pose that faith can be the same thing in a subjective 
view, and another in an objective. The objective 
and subjective relations will always thoroughly cor 
respond to each other here; and the operations of 
faith will be shaped in acvordance with them. Fos 
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tastorical information on the question under con- 
sideration, see Tholuck, p. 173. 

8. On the nature of saving faith, see the Ezeg. 
Notes on ver. 19. Likewise, on the signification of 
the resurrection for faith, those on ver. 25. 

9. The importance of the sentiment, “ He gave 
God the glory.” See the Hzeg. Notes on ver. 20. 

[10. On ver. 25. This important and compre- 
hensive passage clearly shows the inseparable con- 
nection between Chrisi’s death and Christ's resur- 
rection, as also the connection between the remts- 
sion of sins and justification to a new life (comp. 
v. 10; vi. 4). By atoning death Christ bas 
ubolished the guilt of sin (ii, 25), and secured our 
pardon and peace; and hence it is generally repre- 
sented as the ground of our justification (dsxaiwosc) 
—i. ¢., the non-imputation of sin, and the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s merits; comp. iii. 24, 25; v. 9; 
2 Cor. v.21; Ephi.7; 1Johni. 7. But, without 
the resurrection, the death of Christ would be of no 
avail, and His grave would be the grave of all our 
hopes, as the Apostle clearly saya, 1 Cor. xv. 17. 
A gospel of a dead Saviour would be a wiserable 
failure aid delusion, The resurrection is the vic- 
tory of righteousness and life over sin and death. 
It is by the fact of the resurrection that Christ’s 
death was shown to be the death of the innocent 
and righteous One for foreign guilt, and that it was 
accepted by God as a full satisfaction for the sins of 
the world. If man had not sinned, Christ would 
not have died; if Obrist had sinned, He would not 
have been raised again. In the next place, as the 
resurrection is the actual triumph of Christ, so it is 
also the eget condition of the a tation 
of the benefits of His death. It is only the risen 
Saviour who could plead our cause at the mercy- 
seat, and send the Holy Spirit to reveal Him, and to 
apply the benefits of the atonement to believers. 
Just as little as the death and the resurrection, can 
we separate the effects of both—the remission of 
sins and the new life of Christ. The sinner cannut 
be buried with Christ, without rising with Him as a 
new creature; the death of the old Adam is the 
birth of the new, and the life of the new presup- 
poses the death of the old.—P., 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-8. Abraham and David as examples of 
the righteousness of faith. 1. Abraham; 2. David. 
—What hath father Abraham found? 1. No re- 
ward by works; but, 2. Righteousness by faith 
{vers, 1-5).—Abraliam not only the natural, but 
also the spiritual father of his people (vers, 1-5).— 
Glory before God is better than the glory of works 
(ver. 2).—If the reward is reckoned of debt, man 
loses ;; but if it is reckoned of grace, he gains (vers. 
4, 5).—How blessed is the man to whom God im- 

rateth not sin, hut righteousness! (vers, 6-8).— 
wo beutitudes from t..e mouth of David (vers. se 

Vers, 9-12. Why must even the Jews acknow 
edge the Gentiles’ righteousness of faith? An- 
pwor: Because, 1. Faith was not counted to Abra- 
nam for righteousness while in circumcision; but, 
2. Alis faith had already been counted to him for 
rignteousness.—<As the sign of circumcision was to 
the Jews a seal of the righteousness of faith, so are 
the signs of Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper seals 
to Christians of the righteousness of faith.—Abra- 
ham, a father of al] believers: 1. From among the 
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Gentiles ; 2. From among the Jews (vers. 11, 12)— 
Walking in the footsteps of Abraham (ver. 12)— 
The promise to Abraham of the inheritance of th 
world is, first, obacure, as a germ-like word. Bat, 
second, it is of infinitely rich meaning; for, in addi 
tion to the redemption of the world, it also em 
braces tbe renewal of the world and the heavenly 
inheritance.—To what extent does the law work 
wrath ? (ver. 15).—It is only by faith that the prom 
ise holds good for all (ver. 16). 

Vers. 18-22, The strength of Abraham’s faith 
It is shown: 1. In his believing in hope, where 
there was nothing to hope; 2. In holding fast te 
this hope against external evidence; 38. He did not 
doubt, but trusted unconditionally in the words of 
promise.—Believing in hope, when there is nuthing 
to hope (ver. 18)—-We must not grow weak in 
faith, even if it be long before our hopes are real- 
ized (ver. 19)—The worst doubt is doubting the 
promises of God (ver. 20).—How precious it is to 
know to a perfect certainty that God can perform 
what He has promised (ver. 21). 

Vers, 23-25. As Abraham believed that life 
would come from death, so do we believe in the 
same miracle: 1. Because God has given us a 
pledge in the resurrection of Christ; 2. Because 
this God is a living and true God, who will keep His 
promises for ever.—Our faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ is a faith in the Redeemer, who; 1. Was de- 
livered for our offences ; and, 2. Was raised for our 
justification (vers. 24, 25). 

Lutnrr: Faith fulfils all laws; but works can- 
not fulfil a tittle of the law (James ii. 10). A pas. 
sage from the preface to the Epistle to the Romans 
is in place here: ‘* Faith is not the human delusion 
and dream which some mistake for faith. . . . But 
faith is a Divine work in us, which changes us, and 
gives us the new birth from God (John 4% 18); 
which s.ays the old Adam, and makes us altogether 
different men in heart, spirit, feeling, and ; 
and which brings with it the Holy Spirit. Oh, faith 
is a living, creative, active power, which of neces- 
sity is incessantly doing good! It also does not ask 
whether there are good works to perform; but, be- 
fore the question is asked, it has already done them, 
and is continually doing them,” &c.—He who be 
lieves God, will give Him the glory, that He is truth. 
ful, omnipotent, wise, and good. Therefore faith 
fulfils the first three (four) commandments, and justi- 
fies man before God. It is, then, the true worship 
of God (chap. iv. 20). 

Starke: The Holy Scriptures must not be read 
superficially, but with deliberation, and with careful 
reference to their order and chronology (chap. iv. 
10).—The holy sacraments assure believers of God’s 

race, and forgiveness of sins and eternal salvation 
(tia iv. 1]).—It is vain to boast of pious ancestry, 
if you do not walk in the footsteps of their faith 
(chap. iv. 12).—God has His special gracious gifts 
and rewards, which He communicates to one of His 
believers instead of another (chap. iv. 17).—We 
should rely on and believe in God’s word, more than 
in all the arguments in the world. It should be 
enough for us to know, “Thus saith the Lord” 
(chap. iv. 18).—The heart can be established by ne 
other means than by grace. But there can be no 
grace in the heart except by faith, which brings in 
rist, the source of all grace (chap. iv. 21).—Blessed 
are they who only believe, though they see not (chap. 
iv, 22).—The Epistle to the Romans was also writtexz 
for us, and it has been preserved until our day, aue 
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ven to os as a precious treasure by Divine Provi- 
Sence.—II Christ has been raised from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, His death is truly a suffi- 
ecient offering and ransom for our sins (chap. iv. 25). 
-—~HrpiIncerR: Away with the leaven of Pharisaic 
delusion, that our own righteousness must build a 
ladder to heaven! God will glorify His compassion 
to publicans and sinners, but not to proud saints.— 
Faith is in its highest degree, strength, and adorn- 
ment, when it beholds nothing but heaven and 
water, God and despair, and yet believes that all 
will be well, glorious, and happy (chap. iv. 18). 

QuzsneL: The more faith in a soul, the less 
pride there is in it (chap. iii. 27).—Ye magistra 
fathers, and mothers, if you set an example of faith, 
fear of God, love, righteousness, and other virtues, 
before those committed to you, you will truly be- 
‘come their fathera, just as Abraham became the 
father of the faithful by his faith (chap. iv. 11).—He 
who makes a parade of himself, may easily despair 
afterwards because of his insufficiency in every re- 
spect ; but he who trusts in the omnipotent God, 
geta strength and consolation from his own nothing- 
ness (chap. iv. 18).—Cramer: The sacraments do 
not help for the work’s sake; otherwise Abraham 
would have been immediately justified and saved on 
account of circumcision (chap. iv. 10),—All prom. 
ises spring from the fountain of eternal grace (chap. 
iv. 18).—Nova Bibl. Tub.: The laws of nature are 
set by God for nature, but they are not binding on 
God Himeelf. Faith looks beyond them (chap. iv. 
19).—Laxq@e: As sin, because of its magnitude and 
multiplicity, is denoted by different words, so is jus- 
tification, as something great and important, ex- 
plained by three words: to forgive, to cover, and 
not to impute (chap. iv. 7).—The creation and resur- 
rection of the dead are those great works of God 
which confirm and explain each other. Therefore 
he who believes in creation will find it easy to 
believe in the resurrection of the dead (chap. iv. 17). 

BrnxeeL: The divine promise is always the best 
support of faith and confidence (ver. 20).—Why do 
we believe in God? Because He has raised Christ 
(ver. 25). 

Gertacn: Abraham only received the promise 
that his seed should possess the land of Canaan; 
bat beyond the earthly, there lies the heavenly 
Canaan—the renewed world—which he and his real 
children, the believers, shall possess in Christ, his 
seed. The earthly Canaan was the prophetic type 
of this heavenly Canaan; it was the external shell 
which enclosed the kernel—the bud which bore and 
enclosed the still tender flower (chap. iv. 13).—By 
the clearer knowledge of the commandment ain be- 
comes more sinful, destruction appears more promi- 
nently, lust is not subdued but becomes more vio- 
lently inflamed; therefore transgression increases 
(chap. iv. 15).—If Abraham’s clear eye of faith 
could penetrate the veil with so much certainty of 
God’s majesty, how powerfully should we—to whom 
God bas spoken by His own Son—be kindled by this 
love to raise our idle hands and to strengthen our 
weary knees (chap. iv. 23). 

Lisco: Abrabam’s faith is an example worthy of 
our imitation by faith in Christ (chap. iv. 18-25),— 
The resurrection of Jesus was a testimony and proof 
of what His death has accomplished for us (for, with- 
put the resurrection, He could not have been con- 
sidered the Messiah, and His death could not have 
been deemed a propitiatory sacrifice for the blotting 
out of our sins), Isa. lili. 10 ff. ; chap. iv. 25. 
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Hevusnrke: The appeal to Abraham’s example ia 
1. Right in itself; 2. Was important for the Jewa 
(chap. iv. 1-6)—Why doves Paul cite Abrabam’s 
circumcision, and not rather the offering of Isaac? 
Answer: 1, Circumcision was the real sign which 
Abraham received by the command of God Himself 
2. It was that which all the Jews, equally with 
Abraham, bore in their own person, and on which 
they founded their likeness to Abraham and their 
glory (chap. iv. 1).—David’s feeling in the Psalwe is 
humble, and was exalted only by grace.—The uni- 
versal confession of God’s children is, We are saved 
by grace (chap. iv. 6-8).—-In the historical statement 


tes, | of ver. 10 there is an application to us; namely, that 


justification by faith must precede all works 
because no good work is possible without the attain 
ment of grace.—The preaching of the law alone 
with the threatened penalty repels our heart from 
God; and when carried to excess, it makes mar 
angry with God, because he is driven to despair 
(chap. iv. 15).—Yea, if every thing were brought tc 
us ante oculos pedesque, there would be no room for 
faith (chap. iv. 18).—Abraham is an example of a 
holy paternal blessing, of holy paternal hopes, and 
the founder of the most blessed family among men 
(chap. iv. 18). 

DrAsexe: Easter: the Amen of God, the Halle- 
lujah of men.—Our faith must be preserved, and 
grow amid temptations (chap. iv. 20).—The object 
of bis faith is just as certain to the believer, as a 
demonstration is to the mathematician (chap. iv. 21, 
22).—All the history of the Old Testament is appli- 
cable to us. The circumstances are different, but 
there are the same conflicts, and it is internally and 
fundamentally the same faith which is engaged in 
the struggle (chap. iv. 28, 24).—Similarity of the 
Christian’s faith to that of Abraham. | 

Besser: Luther calls ver. 25 a little covenant in 
which all Christianity is comprehended. 

J.P, Lance: Abraham, the original, but ever-new 
witness of faith: 1. As witness of the living God 
of revelation and miracle; 2. As witness of the 
perfect confidence and divine strength of a believing 
reliance on God’s word ; 8. As witness to the bless- 
ed operation of faith—righteousness through grace. 
—The life of faith not dependent: 1. On natural 
ancestry; 2. On works of the law; 8. On visible 
natural appearances.—Justification and sealing.— All 
faith, in its inmost nature, is similar to that of Abra- 
ham: 1. As faith before God in His word; 2. As 
faith in miracles; 38. As faith in the renewal of 
youth; 4. As faith in the rejuvenation of life from 
righteousness as the root.—The glorious operation 
of Christ’s resurrection. \ 

[Burxirr: We must bring credentials from our 
sanctification to bear witness to the truth of our 
justification —On the sacraments in general, and 
circumcision in particular. There is a fourfold 
word requisite to a sacrament—a word of institu. | 
tion, command, promise, and blessing. The ele- 
ments are ciphers; it is the institution that makes 
them figures. Circumcision was a sign: 1. Repre- 
sentative of Abraham’s faith; 2. Demonstrative of 
original sin; 3. Discriminating and distinguishing 
of the true church; 4. Initiating for admission to 
the commonwealth of Israel; and 5. Prefigurative 
of baptism.—On faith. It has a threefold excel. 
lency: 1. Assenting to the truths of God, though 
never so improbable; 2. Putting men on duties 
though seemingly unreasonable ; and 3. Enabling tc 
endure sufferings, be they never so afflictive.—Dop 
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pring: We are saved by a scheme that allows us | 
not to mention any works of our own, as if we had | 
whereof to glory before God, but teaches us to. 
ascribe our sa-vation to believing on Him who justi- 
fieth the ungodly. He who has promised, is able to 
perform ; for with Him all things are possible. Al- 
ready He hath done for us that for which we had 
much less reason to expect, than we now have to 
hope for any thing that remains, He delivered His 
own Son Jesus for our offences.—HeEnry: It is the | 
holy wisdom and policy of faith to fasten particular- | 
ly on that in God which is accommodated to the 
difficulties wherewith it is to wrestle, and will most 
effectually answer the objections. It is faith indeed 
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of should never be a ground of 
5. There is no hope for those who take refuge in 4 
law, and forsake Gud’s mercy; 6. All things are 
ours, if we are Chriat’s; 7. The way to get 
faith strengthened, is, not to consider the difficulties 
in the way of the thing promised, but the character 
and resources of God who bas made the promise; 
8. It is as possible for faith to he strong when the 
thing promised is most improbable, as when it ie 
robable; 9. Unbelief is a very great sin, as it 
implies a doubt of the veracity and power of God; 
10. The two great truths of the gospel are, that 
Christ died as a sacrifice for our sins, and that He 
rose again for our justification; 11. The denial of 


to build upon the all-sufficiency of God for the | the propitiatory death of Christ, or of His resurrec- 


accomplishment of that which is impossible to 
any thing but that all-sufficiency—Ciarxe: Ver. 
18. The faith of Abraham bore an exact correspon- 
reise to the power and never-failing faithfulness of 

Hop@e: 1. The renunciation of a legal self-righte- 
ous spirit is the first requisite of the gospel; 2. The 
maore intimately we are acquainted with our own 
hearta, and with the character of God, the more 
ready shall we be to renounce our own righteousness, 
and to trust in His mercy; 8. Only those are happy 
and secure who, under a sense of helplesaness, 
cast themselves on the mercy of God; 4. A means 


tion from the dead, is a denial of the gospel.— 
Barnes: On the resurrection of Christ (ver. 25). 
If it be asked how it contributes to our acceptance 
with God, we may answer: 1. It rendered Christ's 
work complete; 2. It was a proof that His work was 
accepted by the Father; 3. It is the mainspring of 
all our hopes, and of all our efforts to be saved. 
There is no higher motive that can be presented to 
induce man to seek salvation, than the fact that he 
may be raised up from death and the grave, and 
made immortal. There is no satisfactory proof that 
man can be thus raised up, but by the resurrectior 
of Jesus Christ.—J. F. H) 


N urn Sxction.—TZhe fruit of justification: Peace with God, and the development of the new life into the 


eae ab Christian - ‘The new worship of Christians: They have the free access to 
into the Holy of holies. sfore they rejoice tn the hope o ee Ce : 
of the real Shekinah of God in the real Holy of holies. even glory in tri ton also, by which 


this hope ts consummated, 


The love of God in Christ as security for the realisation of Christi 


Christ's death our reconciliation ; Christ's life our salvation. The bloom of Christian hope: 


The ice a as. God is owr God. 


Cuap. V. 1-11. 


1 


Therefore being justified by faith, we have’ peace 


with God through our 


2 Lord Jesus Christ: By [Through] whom also we have [have had the]” access 
by faith * [or ome by faith] into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice [tri- 


3 umph]* in [the]* hope of the glory of God. 
triumph]* in tribulations also; knowing that tribulation worketh 
4 [constancy];” And patience [constancy], experience [approval];° an 
qos. , hope: And hope maketh not ashamed ; because the love of 
has been poured out] in our hearts by [by 
who was] given unto us. 


5 rience 
God [God’s love] is shed abroad 
means of ] the Holy Ghost which is 

6 


one die: yet 

8 though, for the 

od ** commendet 

9 yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
fied™ by [e 


ood man, perha 


For when we were yet’ without strengt 
7 Had od time] Christ died for the ungodly. 
1 peradventure for a good man some would even dare to die 
some one may even dare to die]. 
doth establish] his love toward us, in that, while we were 
uch more then [therefore], bein 
] his blood, we shall be saved from wrath throug 


And not only so, but we glory 


Sprise 


in due time 


eae xaupor, at the 
For scarcely 


or a righteous man 
But 


now justi- 
him [or, through 


10 him from the wrath]. For if, when we were [being]’® enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God by roe 8:a] the death of his Son; much more, being recon 


t1 ciled, we shall be saved by [in, 


éy] his life. And not only so, but we also joy 


a not only that—« ¢., reconcited—but also triumphing]™ in God through our 
rd Jesus Christ, by [through] whom we have now received the atonement 


{the reconciliation]." 


tVerL 


Sebols, Fritasche, Alford (5th ed.). 
xeor, BS, F.), were it not the followi 


doctrine o 


righteousness of faith ’’ (Ian 
Alford, after adopting the subjunctive, a alie } 


deemed, by many of the best editors, sufficient 


—{The reading & # pew (subjunctive, with a hortatory sense) is strong 
many ct taives and versions xa en Syriac and Vulgate), also be way fathers ; u Wy ( 
This array of authorities would compel us to adopt it instead of fxoper ( 
& The change having been mad ul a tetaiuea by the fathecn a 
; a e, it wo e ers, 
f the 8. The possetory meaning is notin kee 
eging that it can only 
fag. An exhortution on a new subject jnst here, would introduce a foreign element (Meyer 
to outweigh the prepundera:.t MSS. aut 
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attested by x’. A. B'. 0. D. K. L, 
pled by Lechmann (in the )» 


transcribers frequently interchan 
it ** indicates the incipient darkening of the 
with the context. Ever 
perative, denies this mean- 
These reasons have been 
ty. Oomp. the Ezcg. Notes. 


ged o and «. 


have the force of the 


—RB. 
d Ver. 2.—{The perfect docx ¥xapey is rendered erlangt haben by Lange ; Aave had is the literal m , implying 


continued on. We obtained (Amer. Bible Union) 


should be retained with access, as conveying slight emphasis.—R.) 

wlores (Rec., &1.C. K. L., many versions). It is not found in B. D. F. G., an 

, Ewald, Alford. ag bid retains it, deeming it superfl 
™]) 


3 Ver. 2.—{Lange rejects r7 
rejected by Lealinana, Tiachend, 
very reason likely to be omitted. <A further variation, 
alent restily. be reposted “om the: p 
warraDted in rejecting it.—R.] 


8 Ver. 2.—{Lauge’e view of this pasenge requires the insertion of the article, which is not found in the Greek. 


aperv. 
4 Ver. 2.—{ Triumph is not only a more literal rendering of cavyepeOa, but can be retained pestrba ire Dibeoie 


open to the objection urged in Exeg. Notes. e Feta 


d is 
nous after ver. 1; but for that 
of its genuineness, since 


wiore, increases the probabili 
but we are scarcely 


It may be regarded as dou 


a semicolon after sand would indicate ¢ 


——— 
. 


-] 
Bee 


Ver. aart Relish gh SL Standhaftigkett (Lange); endurance (Alford); patient cular ones (Wordsworth); Ausdauer, 
€ 


perseverantia ( 
8 Ver. 4. Approca! is certainly preferable to ¢ 
Bewdhrung ; Wo 
® Ver. 6.—{The text is disputed at two points 
rhe é dda is adopted by most modern editors. 
r the 


ecessary 
rejected the second ¢ri. (So Rec., Meyer, Lange apparently.) The insertion is explained as a cisplacement 
° 


may either be as 
were ye wea e former is preferable.— 
1° Ver. 8.—{"O @ed¢ is wantingin B. Its 


er is so strong, that it would be adopted without hesitation, were not the decision complicated by another va- 


wing 
with Xpteords x.t.A. But the uncial authority is too ng to 
er repeat én, ... or adopt the reading of B.”” He takes 


at the end of the clause. This not being uaderstood, it was moved forward and then rejected.—B. 


13 Ver. 9. 
that ¢» follows (E. V. 


y attested. Nearly all MSS, read cavyepevot, which is adopted by 
meaning, and for justification of the above emendation, see Exeg. Notes.—RB.] 


Greek noun does erb.—-R.) 


is Ufe.—R.] 
13 Ver. 10.—{ paralle is marred in the E. V.—R.) 
18 Ver. 11—{Ree.: cavyemeOa, poorl 
modern critical . On the 
84 Ver. 11.—{ Atonement is a correct rend 
also on the ground that it corresponds with re le (ver. 10), as 


EXEGETIOCAL AND ORITIOCAL. 


GeweraL Survey.—1l. Peace with God arising 
from justification, as hope of the glory of God (vers. 
1, 2). 2. The continuance in, and increase of, this 
peace, even by tribulations, amid the experience of 
the love of God (vers. 8-5). 8. The proof of the 
continual increase of the peace, and the certainty of 
salvation of Christians Nd 6-9). 4. Reconcilia- 
tion as the pledge of deliverance (salvation), and, as 
the appropri atonement, the fountain of blessed- 
ness. On vers. 1-8, Winzer, Commentat., Leipzig, 
1882, [Chap. v. 1-12 and chap. viii. describe the 
effect of justification upon the feelings, or the emo- 
tional man; chap. vi. the effect upon the will, or 
the moral man. It produces peace in the heart and 
holiness in the character of the believer.—P. 8. 

Ver. 1. Therefore, being justified b th 
[ dixascwSévres oby éx miatens]. The oir 

the conclusion that arises from the pre- 
ceuing establishment of the truth of the dixatmas 
by faith [iii. 21-iv. 25]. Therefore dixcwhéyres 
is closely connected with dixadwou. [The aorist 
tense dexastoSévtec, which is emphatically 
placed at the head of the sentence, implies that 
fretiGcation is an act already done and completed 


etymologically, but not theologically. Reconciliation is 
the with the preceding v 


when we laid hold of Christ by a living faith, but 
not necessarily at our baptism (Wordsworth), which 
is a sealing ordinance, like circumcision (iv. 11), 
and does not always coincide in time with regenera. 
tion and justification (remember the case of Abra- 
ham and Cornelius on the one hand, and Simon 
Magus on on the other), éx ziotews, out of 
faith, as the subjective or instrumental cause and 
appropriating organ, while the grace of God in 
Chriet is the objective or creative cause of justifica- 
tion, by which we are transferred from the state of 
sin and damnation to the state of righteousness and 
life—P. 8.] Meyer: “The extent of the blessed. 
ness of the justified (not their Aolinesz, as Rothe 
would have it) shall now be portrayed.” It is a 
description of the blessedness of Christians in its 
source, its maintenance, its apparent imperfection 
yet real perfection, its certainty, and its ever more 
abundant development. The condition of one whe 
is not justified is that of fighting with God (see 


ver, 9). 
[We have ce with God through ou 
Lord Jesus Ohrist, cionvyy Fyouer neo 


toy &t0%, x.t.4. The bearing of the difference 
of reading here deserves more attention than it Sas 
yet received. We reluctantly adopt, fo; internal 
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reasons, with Dr. Lange and the great majority of 
commentators, the indicative Syouer, we have, for 
the subjunctive Sywreyv (Vulg.: Aabeamus). The 
latter, ic must be admitted, has in its favor not only 
the overwhelming weight of ancient MSS., Versions, 
and Fathers,* but also the critical canon: Jlectio dé 
etlor principatum tenet; being the more difficult 
reading, its alteration into the easier Fyouew can be 
better accounted for than its introduction, 
retain Eywuey (with Lachmann, Tregelles, and Al- 
ford, 5th ed), we must consistently take xaryuneda, 
vers, 2, 3, likewise in the subjunctive mood; and 
thus the whole passage, instead of being, as usually 
understuod, a statement of the blessed effects of jus- 
tification upon the heart, becomes an exhortation to 
go on from peace to peace and from glory to glory, 
on the ground of the accomplished fact of justifi- 
cation. Different explanations, however, may be 
given to Syouey. (1.) The deliberative sense: shall 
we have? But the deliberative subjunctive is only 
used in doubtful questions, as Mark xii. 14: diner 
1 uf dduey; Rom, vi. 1: éximévuper tH aucgtic; 
(2.) The concessive sense: we may have, it ts our 
irilege to have. This would give excellent sense. 
ut such a use of the Greek subjunctive approach- 
ing the meaning of the future, though easily de- 
rived frora the general principle that the subjunc- 
tive mood signifies what is objectively possible, as 
the indicative expresses what is actual, and the 
aptative what is desirable or subjectively possible, is 
somewhat doubtful, and not mentioned by Winer 
(p. 2468, 7th ed.), who, in independent sentences, 
admits only the conjunctivua tativus and the 
conjunctivus deliberativus ; comp. Kiihner, §§ 463, 
464, and Jelf, § 415. (8.) There remains, there- 
fore, only the tative sense: let us have peace. 
But here arises the doctrinal difficulty, that peace is 
not the result of man’s exertions, but a gift of God 
bestowed, and the object of prayer in the epistolary 
inscriptions ; comp. 1 and 2 Peter i. 2: ‘ Grace and 
peace be multiplied unto you;” yet two analogous 
passages might be quoted—viz., 2 Cor. v.19: xa- 
radiaynte to Oso, reconciliamint Deo; and espe- 
cially Heb. xii. 28: Symper yaouy, let us have grace 
(where, however, some MSS. read Evouey, the Vulg. 
abemus, and where yagsc is understood by some in 
the sense of gratitude), It might be said, also, in 
support of this explanation, that faith, hope, love, 
and all Christian graces, are likewise gifts of grace, 
and yet objects to be pursued and maintained. (4.) 
A few commentators, quite recently Forbes (not in 
the translation, but in the comments, p. 179), take 
Kyopey = xatéywper, let us hold fast and enjoy 


4 

* (See Text. Note'. The Sinaitic MS. reads EXOMEN, 
the small o on the top of w being a correction by a later 
hand, though this correction may possibly have been taken 
from an older MS. Tischendorf, in his recent edition of 
the Vatican MS., credits the correction éxouey to B?., 
instead of B*., as is done by Alford, Meyer, and others. 
Dr. Hodge, who pays little or no attention to the different 
reed oee and ignores Cod. Sin. altogether, although it was 
published two years before the revised edition of his Comm. 
on Romans, incorrectly says (p 205) that “the external 
authorities are nearly equally divided” between é¢xomev 
and irene. Alford, in the 5th ed., has a long note and 
calls this ‘‘ the orucial instance of overpowering diplomatic 
authority compelling us to adopt a reading against which 
our subjective feelings rebel. Every internal consideration 
tends to imp it.” Retaining ¢ywuey In the text (with 
Lachmann and Tregelles), he gives it up in the notes. 


Forbes very strenuously contends for éxywuer, and consist- | fin 


eat takes also xavywucOa in the hortative sense.—P. 8.]} 
(Rom. xii. 18 refer: to with men (like the famous 
rentence in Gen. Grant’s | of acceptance of the nomi- 


nation for the Presidency: Lel us have peace).—P. 8.) 
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ive 


peace; comp. Heb. x. 28: xeréyuper t7y dnole 


ylay tyg elzidog axdiuv7. But in this case we 
should expect the article before etegyvqy, and a pre 
vious mention of peace in the argument. The in- 
dicative Zyozev, on the other hand, is free from all 


difi- | grammatical and doctrinal difficulty, and is in keep- 


ing with the declaratory character of the section.— 
Peace with God, sigy¥7¥ weos tor eae 


If we;in our relation to God. It expresses the state 


reconciliation (oppusite to the state of condemns 
tion, viii. 1), in consequence of the removal of God"s 
wrath and the satisfaction of His justice by the sac. 
fice of Christ, who is our Peace; Eph. ii. 14-16 
Comp. Herodian 8, 7. 8: avti modéuou per etgrivas 
Byovtts vos Peovs, and other classical parall 
quoted by Meyer and Philippi. On zgoc tor Orov 
comp. Acts ii. 17; xxiv. 16; 2 Cor. vii. 4. This 
objective condition of peace implies, as a necessary 
consequence, the subjective peace of the soul, the 
tranquillitas animi, the paz conscientia, which flows 
from the experience of pardon and reconciliation ; 
Phil. iv. 7; John xvi. 23. Sin is the source of all 
discord and war between man and God, and between 
mau and man; and hence there can be no peace 
until this curse is removed. Al] other peace is an 
idle dream and illusion. Being at peace with God, 
We are at peace with ourselves and with our fellow- 
men. Paul often calls God the “God of peace;” 
xv. 88; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; 1 Thess, v. 28; 2 Thess 
iii. 16; Heb. xiii. 20. Comp. also Isa. xxxii, 17: 
“the work of righteousness is peace.”—P. S.]} 

Ver. 2, Through whom also we. These 
words do not announce a climax in the description 
of the merit of Christ (Kéllner); nor do they state 
the ground of the preceding dia “Inoou X. (Meyer), 
but the immediate result of the redemption. [xaz, 
also, is not accumulative, but indicates that the 
Roocaywyn cig tyy yaguy, itself a legitimate conse- 
quence of justification, is the ground of sigyvy.— 
P. S8.]—Have obtained aocess. [1t7¥ 200¢- 
ayuyiy &toynxanerv; literally, have had the 
(well-known, the only possible) introduction (in 
the active sense), ur better, access (intransitive). 
The perfect refers to the time of justification and 
incorporation in Christ, and implies the continued 
result, since in Him and through Him, as the door 
and Mediator, we have an open way, the right and 
privilege of daily approach to the throne of grace; 
in distinction from the one yearly entrance of the 
Jewish high-priest into the Holy of Holies. This is 
the universal priesthood of believera—P.8&] Ex 
planations of the napocsayayy: 1, Meyer: admis 
sion, introduction (Hineufithrunq). This is claimed 
to be the only grammatical signification.* It cer. 
tainly denotes the entrance effected by mediation, 
where it means admission, audience. But this re. 
quirement [the zpocaywyerg, sequester, the media- 
tor or interpreter, who introduces persons to sove. 


* [By Pape (Lex.) and Meyer, who quotes passages from 
Kea ophes. Pecoydides, Plutesch, &c., and explains: ‘* Wir 
haben purcH CHRISTUM DIgf HinsurvigRuNe su der Gnade 
Uh. 8. Wy dadurch ndmlich dass Er selbst (1 Peter iii 
18) ve e seines den Zorn Golles tilgenden S*thnopfers unser 
wposaywyets geworden ist, oder, wie es 
ausdritck!: paxpay bvtas wposyHyaye." 
less (p. 251) and Braune, on Eph. il. 18. 


tinuishes, Eph. ii. 18, mporeywyt and spdsodsos : ove elwes 
mpéso8ov, GAAS wposa vy. But spésodos, in classic Greek, 
has both the active an 
: *S wpogdAevots, recie: ACOESSIO, Rempe AB 
The word oocars only three 
times in the New ‘I estamer.t—here, and Eph. ii. 16, and iii 
12, bhgh - intransitive meaning, access, is the moet naty 


CHAPTER V. 1-11. 


1eigns, Lamprid. in Alex. Sev. 4.—P. 8] is seoured 
here by dé: oi, which does nct well suit this inter- 
pretation. 2. Avcess. [Vulg.: accessum; medcodoc, 
ticodog.} The view of (cumenius, and most ex- 
positors [Philippi, Ewald, Stuart, Hodge, Alford] ; 
see Eph. ii. 18; iii. 12. (Tholuck finally decides 
for the active sense.) The image, at bottom, is plain- 
ly not that of a worldly audience with an 
king, but the type of the entrance of the high-priest 
into the Holy of Holies (see 1 Peter iii. 18: Xgsaros 
ExaSey, iva nuds noosayayy to G26; Heb. x. 
19: Eyorres tH Ragonoiay tig ty¥ sisodoy tev 
ayiny ty tH aizats Inoot). This view is also in 
harmony with the idea of the Epistle, by which 
Christianity is the true worship restored, or rather 
first realized ; and in this connection the dota dou 
has reference to the Shekinab of the Holy of Ho- 
lies. —Obtained (er/angt haben). Tholuck justly re- 
gards it as pedantic prudery in Meyer (after Fritzache) 
to hold that éoynxayey does not mean nactt sumus 
o habemua, but hatuinias (when we became Chris- 
tians), Meyer more appropriately says: ‘‘ The divine 
grace in which the justified participate is represent. 
ed as a spacial compass.” But he has not made 
good this remark. We have free access into the 
real Holy of Holies, which is grace; and hope to 
behold in it the real Shekinah, the dota of God; 
and, looking at it, to participate of it.—Into this 
- [The cairn» is emphatic—such a glorious 
grace.—P, S.] Those who adhere to the reading 
€7 miotes in ver. 2 [see Yextual Note *] connect 
therewith cic tay yaguy ape emer ane which Meyer 
properly rejects, miat tig thy yaow!), and under- 
stand zgocaywyy absolutely: access to God.* But 
the 2yocayoyn can refer only to yagu (Meyer, and 
Others), and, indeed, to grace as justifying ‘ 
and does not denote saving favor in general (Ohry- 
sostom), although that central idea of grace com- 
prebends all. For other untenable explanations: 
the gospel (Fritzsche); hope of blessedness (Beza) ; 
apostleship (Semler); see De Wette. The access 
to this grace is more particularly explained by the 
addition, wherein [¢» 7 refers to yags, not to 
the doubtful ziore.—P. 8.] we stand, or into 
which we have entered. The iot7xapey there- 
fore does not denote here, standing fast (Tholuck, 
Meyer), either in the sense of: subjective activity 
(Beausobre),¢ or of objective, secure possession (Cal- 
bert It refers back to the act of the dixainen, 
with which the introduction into the yagu has be- 
gun, and accordingly the zgocaywyy denotes the 
and permanent access of all believers into the 
zag, in contrast with the once yearly entrance of 
the high-priest into the Holy of Holies.s We need 
hardly mention that this permanent access is effected 
and conditioned by the life of prayer, and especially 
by daily purification, in the comfort of the atone- 
pas ya dat 28 : ) in a 
um glory the hope the 
giory of God [xai xavyoueba in tinids 


s lad ~ 
(This is not necessary. wlore. and ty rH wiere, 
whether genuine or not, can be ken as explanatory of the 
method of access to the throne of Brace: The phrase “ faith 
on »** nowhere occurs in the Bible.—P. S.] 
P oo Serme signifie combattre courageusement.” 


3[“ . 2. ut Arma stabilisque salus nobis maneat: 
nostra, 
eatsichen, 


: and im- 
John vill. 44, where it is said 
dorycey) in the truth; 1 Cor. 


* 


tan 
av. 1; aac 
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tH¢ doings tod Geov]. The verb xa: raoum 
[usually with éy, also with ézi, tzép, and with the 
accusative of the object] denotes the expression of 
a joyous consciousness of blessedness with refcren 
to the objective ground of blessedness; in which 
true glorying is distinctly contrasted with its carica- 
ture, vain boasting in a vain state of mind, and 
from a vain ground or occasion. Reiche emphasizes 
the rejoicing, Meyer the glorying. The él, ex 
plained as propter (by Meyer), denotes more defi- 
nitely the basis on which Christians establish their 
glorying.* The ground of the glorying of Chris. 
tians in their present state is not the dota zou 
itself, but the hope of the glory of God, as one con- 
ception; indeed, the whole Christianity of this life 
is a joyous anticipation of beholding the glory.* 
Tholuck : ‘‘ dofa Gevi is not, as Origen holds, the 
genitive of object, the hope of beholding this glory, 
which would need to have been expressed more defi- 
nitely ; still less is Chrysostom’s view right, that it 
is the hope that God will glorify Himself in us, 
Neither are Luther, Grotius, Calixtus, Reiche, cor. 
rect in calling it the genitive of author, the glory tc 
be bestowed by God; but it is the genitive of pos 
session, participation in the glory possessed by God; 
comp. 1 Thess. ii. 12.” But more account should 
be made of beholding, as the means of appropria- - 
tion. To behold God’s glory, means also, to become 
glorious. This is definitely typified in the history 
of Moses (2 Cor. fii. 18; Exod. xxxiv. 88), Tho- 
luck also remarks: “The Geogety tyy dosay tov 
Xero, John xvii. 24, is the participation in the 
dota Geoi, the suyxdngovopeiv, the cupPacriéverr, 
and cuvdotacbive. to Xovete; Rom. viii. 17; 
2 Tim. ii 11. Cocceius: ‘ Have est gloriatio fidelium. 
quod persuasum habent, fore, ut Deus gloriosus et 
admirabilis in ipsis fiat tlluminando, sanctificando, 
letificando, glorificando in ipsis ; 2 Thess, i. 10.’ 
As the seeing of man on God’s side perfects the 
vision of man, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 12, it is the 
beholding of the glory of the Lord on man’s side by 
which he shall become perfectly conformed to the 
Lord, and thus an object of perfect good pleasure, 
according to 1 John iii. 2; Matt. v. 8; comp. 2 
Teter i. 4. The goal of this reciprocal dotacey and 
dotatec Gas is, in a conditional sense, the removal 
to the inheritance of glory in the future world; 
2 Cor. v. 1; and, in the absolute sense, the time of 
the second coming of Christ; Rev. xx. 

[This triumphant assurance of faith is incom 
patible with the Romish doctrine of the uncertainty 
of salvation. A distinction should be made, how. 
ever, between assurance of a present state of grace, 
which is necessarily implied in true faith, as a per- 
sonal apprehension of Christ with all His benefits, 
and assurance of future redemption, which is an 
article of hope (hence én’ édzids), and must be ac- 
companied with constant watchfulness. Christ will 
lose none of those whom the Father has given Him 
(John xvii. 12; x. 28, 29); but God alone knows 
His own, and to whom He chooses to reveal it. We 
roust give diligence to make our calling and election 


* (80 also Philippi: ‘‘ én’ dAwié&, propler spem. éxi ma 
dem Datiee dient bet den Verbis der Affecte sur Angabe des 
Grounpes, 80 yeAgr, give povery, paliverGat, 
OTe teed Tthe Vuluate fliorum Dei, | 

e g 0 e 3 ie Als t, is 
acsorling to Meyer, a gloss which adniratly hits the sense. 
But 8dfa Geot is more expressive in this connection. It fe 
the glory which God Himself has (gen. possessionts), ond in 
which believers shal) once share ; oe John 22; 1 
Thess. ii. 12; Apoc. xxi. 11; 1 John iii. 3.—P. 8.1 
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sure to ourselves (3 Peter i. 10), and work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling, because God 
worketh in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure (Phil. ii. 12, 18). The possibility of ulti- 

mate failure was a powerful motive and stimulus to 

faithfulness and holiness even in the life of an apos- 

tle, who exercised severe self-discipline, lest, having 

preached to others, he might himself at last be re- 

jected, and lose the incorruptible crown of the 

Christian race (1 Cor. ix. 27). How much more, 

then, should ordinary Christians, who stand, take 

heed lest they fall (1 Cor. x. 12) !—P. S.] 

Ver. 8. And not only so [sc., do we triumph 
in the hope of glory; comp. the parallels in Meyer]. 
Tholuck appropriately says: ‘‘ This hope of the 
Christian—sure of its triumph—seems to be put to 
xcorn by the present condition, as those first Chris- 
sians had to beur the scorn of the Gentiles by con- 
wasting their gloomy present with their abundant 
aope. [Quotations from Minucius Felix, Arnobius, 
and Melanchthon.] But the Apostle’s lofty mind 
shows how that dosa ia not an outward accident, but 
a moral glorification, having its root in this OAéysc; 
therefore this itself, as the means of perfection, is 
the subject of triumph.” See viii. 17, 28, 85; 
2 Oor. xi. 80; xii. 9, 10 [oray yao acdevw, duva- 
€0¢ etal 2 Tim. ii, 11; Matt. v. 10,12; Acts v. 
41; 1 Peter iv. 12; James i, 3,12. [It is a uni- 
versal law, acknowledged even in the world, that no 
great character can become complete without trial 
and suffering. As the firmness of the root is tested 
by the storm, and the metal is purified in the heat 
of the furnace, so the strength and purity of charac- 
ter is perfected by trial. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans admired a good man struggling against mis- 
fortune as a spectacle worthy of the gods. Plato 
describes the righteous man as one who, without 
doing injustice, yet has the appearance of the great- 
est injustice, and proves his own justice by perse- 
verance against all calumny unto death; yea, he 
predicts that the perfect man, if such a one should 
ever appear, would be scourged, tortured, and nailed 
to the post (Politia, p. 74 sq. ed. Ast.). Seneca 
says ( e prov. iv, 4): “ Gaudent magni viri rebus 

versis nen aliter quam fortes milites bellis tri- 
ssnphant.” Edmund Burke: ‘ Obloquy is a neces- 
sary ingredient of all true glory. Calumny and 
abuse are essential parts of triumpb” But what a 
difference between the proud stoicism of the hea- 
then, who overcomes the misfortunes by haughty 
contempt and unfeeling indifferentism, and the Chris. 
tian’s gentle patience, forgiving love, and cheerful | 
submission to the holy will of God, who ordered 
tribulation as a means and condition of moral per- 
fection! Comp. my book on Zhe Person of Christ, 
p. 90 ff, 216 f.—P. S| 

In [on account of] tribulations. (Comp. 3 
Cor. vii. 4.) The é» must express the antithesis to 
the preceding; it must therefore not be explained | 
as local. in [amidst] the tribulations (as Kéllner, 
Gléckler, Baumgarten-Crusius). In that case, the 
very object of the xavyaa9as would be wanting. ' 

Gloriamur de culamitatibus, not, in calamitatibus, 

e Giiwe (or their moral results rather) are the 
object and ground of the xatyrou; xavyacdou 
being mostly constructed with éy; v. 11; Gal. vi. 
18; 2 Cor. x. 15. The Jew is said to glory in 
the law, -he Christian in the cross, &c. S80 also 
Tholuck, Meyer, Alford, Hodge. The tribulations 
are te the Christian whet the scars of the battle- 
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field are to an old soldier; comp. Gal. vi. 17.— 


rae 

wing [because we know] that tribule 
tion. This is the normal development of the be 
liever’s life out of its tribulation. Yet this develop. 
ment is not a natural necessity (see Matt. xiii. 21 
Yet it is assumed in the exceptions that the fai 
was somehow d [The following climax is 
remarkably vivid and pregnant. ] 

Ver. 4, Constancy (endurance, steadfastness). 
The bzonoym7 is not patientia here (Vulgate, Lu- 
ther, E. V.). Yet astness cannot be acquired 
without patientia, Luke xxii. 28: of deapepue- 
ynxotes wet suov ty touq mepacpois. Comp. 
James i. 8. [The virtue of vzouxovy, which Chry- 
sostom calls the faciig tow agetaw, is patient en- 
durance (Ausdauer, Standha/ftigkeit), and combines 
the Latin patientia and perseveranitia. It involves 
the element of avdgia, the bravery and manliness 
with which the Christian contends against the storms 
of trials and persecutions. Meyer adduces, as ap- 
plicable here, Cicero’s definition of perseveran ia: 
“in ratione bene considerata stabilis a tua 
permansio.” On the difference between uzzozory, 
pases es and cevory, comp. Trench, Synonyms 


of New Testament, nd Series, ed. 1864, p. 
11.—P. 8.] 

Approval (proof), doxeuq. [Comp. 2 Cor. 
ii, 9; viii, 2; ix. 13; Phil. ii. Not trial (Gro- 


22, 

tius), for the SAcyic itself is wrist ; hor experience 
(Luther [E. V.] ), for experience is the whole Chris 
tian life. It is the condition of approval, whose 
ae expression ia the consciousness of 
sealed; Eph. ii. 18. [Bengel: “doxseun est quak- 
tas ejus, qui est doxsuoc.” Hodge: “The word is 
used metonymically for the result of trial, ¢. ¢, 
approbation, or that which is proved worthy of ap- 
probation. It is tried integrity, a state of mind 
which has stood the test.” James i. 8: 140 doxinor 
tow THG RiotEwG xategyacetas UAOnOvHy, does 
not contradict our passage; for doxineor, as Phi 
lippi remarks, corresponds to @Aiyuc, and is a means 
of trial, or = doxipacta, trial, probation, the re- 
sult of which is doxcu7, approval.—P. S.] 

Hope [éiaida, viz, tig dons row Seov, 
which is naturally suggested by ver. 2. Hope, like 
faith and love, and every other Christian grace, is 
never done in this world, but ulways growing, and 
as it bears fiower and fruit, its roots strike deeper, 
and its stem and branches expand. Every progress 


* [We add the comments of Hodge - “‘ Affiictions theme 
selves are to the Christian a ground of glorying; he feels them 
to be an honor and a blessing. This is a sentiment oftea 
expressed in the word of God. Our Lord says: ‘ Blessed 
are they who mourn;’ ‘Blessed are the persecuted;’ 
< Blessed are ye when men shall revile you.” He calls on 
His suffering disciples to rejoice and he e 


xceeding glad 
when iy a afflicted ; Matt. v. 4, 10-12. The apostles 
departed from the Jewish council, ‘ rejoicing that were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for Christ’s name; ’ v 
41. Peter calls u n Christians to rejoice when they are 
partakers of Ohrist’s sufferings, and pronounces them 
when they are ior agaty for His sake; 1 Peter iv. 13, 
And Paul says: ‘Most gladly therefore will I glory iu ice 
account of) my infirmities’ (¢. ¢., my sufferings). ‘1 
pleasure,’ he sa ‘in oe repro “aaa ere 
sities, in a in distresees, for Christ’s e;’ 
ae = 6, a. This ls not b pacer or a Obris- 
ns do not glory in Ting, as such, or for ite own eaka, 
but as the Bible teaches: 1. Because they consider it an 
honor to suffer for Christ. 2. Because they rejoice in bel 
the oceasion of manifesting His power in their support 
deliverance; and, 3. Because suffering is made the means 
of their own sanctification and tion for usefalness 
here, and for heaven hereafter. @ last of these reascns 


' fe that to whic. the Apostle refers in the context *—P. 8.) 
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m Christian life strengthens its foundations.—P. 8.} 
Thus the apparent opposite »f Christian hope, afflic- 
tion, or tribulation, is changed into pure hope, 80 
that the stock of Christian hope ever becomes more 
intensive and abundant. Eternal profit is derived 
from all temporal loss and harm. 

Ver. 5. Maketh not ashamed. Strictly: it 
does not shame, by causing to be deceived. [Cal- 
vin: Habet certissimum salutis ex tum. a Ya 
Spes erit res. Comp. Ps, cxix. 116: “JU°SMWON ; 
Sept.: uy xatasczivng we and tig 2 osdoxias 
pov. mag be quotes parallels from Plato.—P. 8, 
Christian hope is formed from the same material o! 
divine spiritual life as faith and love; it is really 
faith itself, tending toward completion ; or it is love 
steelf as it here lives in the principles of perfection. 
Therefore it is infallible. 

Because God’s love [genitive of the subject, 
not of the object, as in ver. 8: tiv éavrow ayanny 
tis quads. The ground of our assurance that hope 
shall not put us to the shame of disappointment, is 
not our own strength or ess, but the free love 
of God to us and in us.~P. 8.] It is plain from 
the context that God’s .ove to us is meant (Ori- 

Chrysostom, Luther, Calvin, and down to Phi- 
ippi [Meyer, De Wette, Tholuck, Stuart, Alford, 
Hodge] ), and not our love of God (Theodoret, Au- 
gustine, Klee, Glickler [Anselm, St. Bernard, sev- 
eral Catholic expositors (amor infusus, justifia tn- 
Jusc), Hofmann}, and others). Our love of God can 
at best be a testimony of our hope, but not the 
ground of the infallibility of our hope. See also 
ver, 8. Yet the antithesis should not be too strongly 
pressed; the love of God for us shed abroad in the 
heart, becomes our love to God.*—Has been (and 
continues to be) poured out [as in a stream, 
&xxéyutas}. Denoting the richest experience and 
sense of ’s love. (Comp. Acts ii. 17; x. 45; 
Titus iii, 6, where alovolus is added. Philippi: 


“The love of God did not descend upon us as [ 


dew in drops, but asa stream which spreads itself 
through the whole soul, filling it with a conscious- 
ness of His presence and favor.”—P. 8.] +—In our 
hearts. Strictly: throughout them: éy, not eis. 
dy raig xagdias denotes the motus in loco, as 

eyer says, or the rich diffusion of God’s love 
within our hearts, Comp. Ps. xlv. 2, Septuagint : 
eytOq yaou ey yeideci cov. Alford (after Ols- 
hausen): ‘“éy may be taken pregnantly, éxxéy. 
tig xas pdves dy—or better, denotes the locality 
where the outpouring takes place—the heart being 
the seat of our love, and of appreciation and sym- 
pathy with God’s love.”—P. $8.J—By means of 
the Holy Spirit who was given unto us [d:a 
Avevpatos aybov tov doSéyvtos juiv]. 
The gif of the Holy Spirit is the causality of the 
experience of the love of God. Chap, viii. 15, 16; 
Gal. iv. 6. [The Holy Spirit mediates all the gifts 
of grace to us, and glorifies Christ in us. Olshausen 
and Alford refer the aorist participle to the pente- 
costal effusion of the Spirit. But this could not 


ied Gecger mage Olshausen : ‘‘ Die Gottesliebe sum Menschen 
dis in thm dic Gegenliebe weoki (1 John iv. 19 und 

soar nicht dite Gegenliebe mit den bloss nat@rlichen K: 
pondern mit den hdheren Krdften des ichen Geistes.’ 
Porbes: “‘The love hare spoken of is not God’s love, as 
twardly shown to us, but as shed abroad in our 


Ho oe Ties 2 —P, § 

7 er: “ Begri ichlichen liegt schon in 
der des A lak aber auch 
we Tit. ii. 6 nar @ werden.” —P. §.) 


era HS 


apply to Paul, who was called afterwards. Heroe it 
must be referred to the. time of regeneration, when 
the pentecoetal fact is repeated in the individual.- 
P.S 


er. 6. For Ohrist, when we were yet 
"Ets yao Xosatos Ovtoy They, 2.7.4 
the different readings, fre yag, iy yet, or still, 
with a second Er. alter acdevow (m), tlye, of in 
deed, with the second &. (B.), bre apy without the 
second Fr. (text. rec.), eis ti ya (p . F.), sé yag, 
ei dé, see TZeztual Note °.— as The Sr. [tune 
adhuc}, according to the sense, belongs to Ovtes, 
&c. (Comp. Matt. xii. 46: 84. avrou Aalovrros 3 
Luke xv. 20: fu dé aitot paxgay amtzyortos 
Similar transpositions of &. among the classics 
See the quotations of Meyer in /oc., and Winer, 
Gramm., p. 615.—P.S] Seb. Schmid, and others, 
have incorrectly understood iz+ as insuper [more- 
over, furthermore; but this would be &r. dé, Heb. 
xi. 86, not t+ yag.—P. S.]; contrary not only to 
the meaning of the word, but also to the context. 
They hold that the &t. does not enhance the pre- 
ceding, but gives the ground why the confidence of 
salvation is an ever-increasing certainty. Tholuck, 
with Meyer, favoring the Er: at the beginning of the 
verse, says that i. has been removed at the begin- 
ning because a Bible-lesson began with the verse 
[with the word X gilt The result was, that it 
was partly removed, partly doubled, and partly cor- 
rected. We hold that the twofold &rs, which Lach- 
mann reads [and which Cod. Sin. sustains} bas a 
good meaning as emphasis. 

When we were yet weak, or, with- 
out (spiritual) strength [Svtoyv quoy aoihe- 
voy Ure}. The state of sin is here represented as 
weakness or sickness in reference to the divine life, 
and consequently as helplessnesa, in order to de- 
clare that, at that time, believers could not do the 
least toward establishing the ground of their hope. 
Comp. Ia. liii. 4, Septuagint: tag apagrias 
"how géver, with Matt. viii, 17: rag aodeveiag 
juow Biaf:. Sin is here represented as helplees 
weakness, in contrast with the saving help of 
Christ’s love.—P. 8.] The aodeveic are then de- 
nominated agefeis, ungodly, in order to express 
the thought that we, as sinners, could not add any 
thing to the saving act of Christ, but did our utmost 
to aggravate the work of Christ. Sinfulness is rep- 
resented, therefore, not merely as “the need of 
help,” and thus “as the motive of God’s love inter- 
vening for salvation” (Meyer), but as the starting- 
point of redemption, where the love of God accom- 
plished the great act of salvation without any co 
operation of sinners—yea, in spite of their greatest 
opposition. 

At the proper time (or, in due season). 
Kata xacgoyv. Two* connections of the xara 
x.: 1. It is united to ovtoyv, &c. We were weak 
according to the time [ pro tem ratione], in 
the sense of excuse (Erasmus); in the sense of the 
general corruption (according to Calvin, Luther, 
Hofmann). Against this are both the position cf 


xeugds, and its signification. 2. It is referred to . 


anzéGavey, but in different ways. Origen: at 
that time, when He suffered. Abelard: held awhile 
in death. [Kypke, Reiche, Philippi, Alford, Hodge: 
at the appointed time, foretold by the propheta.— 
P. 8} Meyer: As it was the full time [proper 


® (Or three, rather; for the words have also been com 
by some with a rére, co tempore, af the 


.64 
time] for the deliverance of those who lived at that 
time. Better: Jt was the fit time in the history of 
Aesnanity. This by no means weakens the principal 
thought, which rather requires the definite statement 
that the sacrificial death of Christ was according to 
Divine visdom; since the necessity for salvation and 
the capacity fur salvation were decided with the fal- 
néss of natural corruption, The highest heroism of 
the self-sacrifive does not exclude its reasonableness, 
See Rom. xvi. 25; Gal. iv. 4; Eph. i. 10; 1 Tim. ii. 
6; Titus i. 8. [xara xavooyv is = dy xacou, 
sig xaspov, émi xaspot, xaspiorc, tempore Sper 
tuno ; in opposition to maga xaspoy, tempore alteno, 
untimely, Here it is essentially the same with the 
Anowua tow xagow, Eph. i. 10, and the zAjgupa 
tov yoovor, Gal. iv. 4; comp. Mark i. 15. Christ 
appeared when all the preparations for His coming 
and His kingdom in the Jewish and Gentile world 
were completed, and when the disease of sin had 
reached the crisis. This was God’s own appointed 
time, and the moet, or rather the only, appropriate 
time. Christ could not have appeared with divine 
fituess and propriety, nor with due effect, at any 
other time, nor in any other race or country. We 
cannot conceive of His advent at the time of Noah, 
or Abraham, or in China, or among the savage tribes 
of America. History is a unit, and a gradual un- 
folding of a Divine plan of infinite wisdom. Christ 
is the turning-point and centre of history, the end 
of the old and the beginning of the new humanity— 
a truth which is confessed, wittingly or unwittingly, 
by every date from A. D. throughout the civilized 
world.—P. 8.] 

For the ungodly. ixéo, for, for the good 
of. It isa fuller conception than the idea instead 
of, ayvti, if we remember that, where the ques- 

on is voncerning a dying for those who are worthy 
of death, the conception naturally involves a well- 
understood avti. See Matt, xx. 28. The terms 
umtég and zegéi [which Paul uses synonymously, 
Gal. i 4] are more comprehensive ; but the expres- 
sion ayri is the most definite one. [Meyer con- 
tends that izép and zegi always mean for, in be- 
half of, for the benefit of, and not avti, in wad vod 
of, loco, although, in the case of Christ, His death 
or the benefit of sinners was a vicarious sacrifice ; 
iii, 25; Eph. v. 2; 1 Tim. ii. 6. Sometimes the 
zeke, like the English preposition for, according 
to the context, necessarily: involves the avti, as in 
2 Cor. v. 15, 20, 21; Gal. iii. 13; Philem. 13. The 
Apostle says izéo aorfuv, instead of tz 
juov, in order to bring out more fully, by this 
strong antithesis, the amazing love of Christ.—P. S.] 

Ver. 7%. For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, though, for the good man, per- 
haps some one may even dare to die [ Molec 
yao aio dexatou (without the article) t6¢ azo- 
Gaveitas’ tmie yao (the second yeg seems 
to be exceptive, and introduces a correction of the 
preceding with reference to pode: with difficulty, I 
say, for it is a fact that) rot ayado (with the 
article) raya tic xi TOAME ANOGarEiy.— 
P. 8.}. The difficulty of this verse has led to vari- 
ous conjectures.* The Peshito reads iizio adixwy 
unrighteous), instead of tzig dixaiov; Erasmus, 

uther, Melanchthon, &c., read dixaiou and ayafou 
as neuter words; Hofmann [formerly, not now.—P. 
B.]: af least the latter is neuter; Origen, on the con- 
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® ; Jerome . 121 ad Algas. mentions five lana- 
aa. TholwckeP. 8.) , a 
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trary, held merely dx. as‘neuter, and understood by 
ayabés, Christ as the perfectly good One. But, as 

eyer properly observes, that both substantives are 
masculine, is evident froin the antithesis ac:sic, by 
which the question is generally concerning a dying 
for persons. [dexaiov, without the article, mus 
be masculine—a righteous person (not the right 
tO dixasoy); but rot ayaéow, with the ar 
May, grammatically, be taken as neuter = stsnmum 
bonum (the country, or any good cause or noble 
principle for which martyrs have died in ancient and 
modern times). Yet, in this case, the antithesis 
would be lost, since Christ likewise died for the 
highest good, the salvation of the world. The an- 
tithesis is evidently between men who scarcely are 
found to die for a dixasos, though occasionally per- 
haps for 6 (their) ayaec, and Christ who died for 
acrfeig, Ver. 6; oF auaptwdoi, ver. 8; and even 
for éy8yoi (the very opposite of aya&oc), ver. 10. 
In both cases, the death for persons, not for a cause, 
is meant.—P. S.] 

Explanations of the masculines : 

(1.) There is no material difference between 
dixasoy and ayafoc. ‘' After Paul has said that 
scarcely for a ‘righteous’ man will one die, he will 
add, by way of establishing his assertion, that there 
might occur instances of the undertaking of such s 
death.” Meyer, in harmony with Chrysostom, Theo 
doret, Erasmus, Calvin,* &c. But dixasog is not 
ayadds, and poduw (scarcely) is not tava AC sation Ar 

2.) o ayadoy is the benefactor. Knach 
Animady. in libros N. T., 1659, p. 120], Estiur 
Cocceius, Hammond], and many others; Reiche 
holuck: Zhe Friend of Man. This is too special. 

(3.) The ayadoc¢ stands above the merely right 
eous or just one. Ambrosiaster: the noble one, the 
aya%oc by nature; Bengel: homo innozius <remph 
gratia, &c. [‘‘ dex., indefinitely, implies a harmlese 
(guiltless) man; 6 ayaSuc, one perfect in all thar 
piety demands, excellent, bounteous, princely, bless 
ed—for example, the father of his country."—P. S. 

Meyer regards all these as ‘ subtle distinctions. 

He quotes, for the essential identity of déxasoc and 
aya&oc, Matt. v. 45; Luke xxiii. 50; Rom. vii. 12. 
where both are connected.—P. §.] Then the differ. 
ence between the Old and New Testament would 
also be a subtle drawing of distinctions, The Old 
Testament, even in its later period, scarcely produced 
one kind of martyrdom; but the New Testament 
has a rich martyrdom, Yet we would understand the 
ayaGdoc ina more general sense, The dixasos in- 
stills respect, but he does not establish, as such, a 
communion and exchange of life; but the ayafds 
inspires, Paul’s acknowledgment here, which was 
supported by heathen examples, is a proof of his 
apostolic consideratenesa, and of his elevation above 
all slavery to the letter. An ecclesiastical rhetorician 
would have suppressed the concession. The selec- 
tion of the expression with raya and todu¢@ is ad- 
mirable ; such self-sacrifices are always made head 
long in the ecstasy of sympathetic generosity. 


* (Calvin: juga cau oe sane inter homines sate es 
exstal, ut pro justo quis mori sustineat: mowam ft. 
nonnunquam acoidere est.” The exception establishes 
Schrifbeweis, i ly’, 348), amd Moyer (4th ed.) have ree 

is, ii. 1, p. . er ve Te 
turned to this view. In the lst od. (erhich H p- 214 
ecerms alone to have consul Meyer took rod on 
account of the article, as neuter (as did Jerome, 
Luther, Melanchthon, Rfickert, and Hofmann in the gral 
edition of his Schriftbewei's), and roiidered the latter clausr 
of the verse interrogatively : “denn wer wagt’s auc’ leichs 
lich fOr das Gule su sterben #—P. 8.1 


" * editions read: “certe istum virum bonum 
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4. It is hardly n to mention the view 
{maintained by Meyer in the first edition, but now 
given up by him.—P. 8.], that the second member 
of the sentence is interrogative: for who would dare 
to die readily even for the good? 

{T can see no material difference between inter- 
pretations 2 and 8. The principal point in both is 


the distinction made between dixasoc (taken in a | bl 


narrower sense) and 6 ayaSdc, corresponding to our 
distinction between just and kind, Such a distinc- 
tion is made by Cerdo in Irenzeus Adv, har. i. 27, 
quoted also by Eusebius, H. #., iv. 11: tov pév 
dixasov, tov dé ayador vnagyew, alterum 

) JustTUM, alterum autem BONUM esse ; and by 

ro, De offic, iii. 15: “St vir bonus ts est qui 
prodest quibus potest, nocet nemins, recte (certe) JUS- 
TUM virum, BONUM non facile repertemus” (but some 
.* The 
righteous man, who does all that the law he justice 
requires, commands our respect and admiration ; the 

man, the benefactor, who is governed by love, 
inspires as with love and gratitude. Then we would 
have the following sense: ‘‘ It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that any one would die for a righteous man, 
though for the good man (¢. ¢., for a kind benefactor 
or intimate friend), this self-denial might possibly be 
exercised, and does occasionally occur. So Olshau- 
sen, Tholuck, Philippi, Turner, Stuart, Hodge, Al- 
ford, Wordsworth. The latter refers to the death 
of Orestes for Pylades, his al er f° and of Alces- 
tis for Admetus, her husband. ebeter and Wil- 
kinson: “To make the admission less at variance 
with the first assertion, he substitutes for dsxalou, 
tov ayaGov, the man of eminent kindness and 
philanthropy, the well-known benefactor, xgyordc, 
‘bonus,’ in advance of dixadov.” The article be- 
fore a@yaGov may be pressed as justifying the dis- 
tinction: a righteous man, ¢he good man, to 
him, his benefactor. I confess, I am not quite sat- 
isfied with this interpretation, but it is better than 
any other.—P. 5) 

Ver. 8. But doth establish [giveth proof 
of, cuviotyosy, as in iii, 5; comp. Textual 
Note *, on p. 113.—P. 8.] God proves not merely 
His love in the death of Christ for sinners, accord- 
ing to ver. 6, but He makes it conspicuous and 
prominent; He exhibits it; He makes it the highest 
manifestation of His See John iii, 16; 
2 Uor. v. 19-21. Luther: He pratees [E. V., He 
commends] His love toward us [tqyv iquro 
ayaz27yv, His own love, in contrast with the love 
of men, ver. 7.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 9. Much more, therefore, being now 
jostified by his blood, wo shail be saved 
through him from the wrath [a70 t7> Oe yis, 
from the well-known and well-deserved wrath to come. 
—P.S.} According to Estius, a conclusion a minori 
ad majus ; according to Meyer, a conclusion a ma- 
jore ad minus,t Both are in part right and in part 
wrong, because neither view exactly applies. It is 
a conclusion from the principle to the consequence, 
and a conclusion from the truth of the almost in- 
eredible to the truth of that which is self-evident. 
The conclusion is still further strengthened by the 


* (Tholuck (and Stuart after him) quotes a number of 
pomsazes Som che: clnaste 2nd the ud, which to my 
wind have no force at all.—P. 8.) 


t (Bo aleo Hodge: ‘It is an argument a fortiori. If 
che greater benefit been bgp tas Ia leas will not be 
withheld. If Ohrist has died for enemies, He will 
surely se ‘e His friends.” —P. 8.) 
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antithesis: as enemies, we were justified by His blond, 
and, as being His fellow-participants in peace, we 
shall be preserved from the wrath by the glorious 
exercise of His authority, and then by His life 
Preservation from wrath is a negative expression of 
perfect redemption. 1 Thess. i. 10. Compare the 
positive expression of 1 Tim. iv, 18.—[By his 
aiua is the concrete expression for the 
atoning death of Christ, which is the meritorious 
cause of our justification. This does not rest on 
our works, nor our faith, nor any thing we have 
done or can do, but on what Christ has done for us 


comp. iii. 25.—P. mle 
Ver. 10. For being enemies [<i yag 
tyGooi ovreg]. It may be asked whether 
é x5¢ oé—that is, God’s enemies—is to be ex. 
plained actively or ively; whether it denotes 
the enemies [haters] of God, according to chap, 
viii. 7 [ByOea sig Gedy]; Col. i. 21 (Eph. ii, 18 
does not belong here), or those who are charged with 
God’s wrath [hated by God], for which view Rom. xi, 
28 [where éygoi is the opposite of dyazntol; 
comp. also Srootvyeig, i. 18, and téxva deyic, Eph 
ii, 3.—P, S.] has been cited. The passive inter. 
pretation has been supported by Calvin, Reiche, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, Krehl, Baumgarten-Crusius, De 
Wette, Philippi, Meyer [Alford, Hodge], and the 
active or subjective interpretation by * Spener, Titt- 
mann, Usteri, and Rickert [among English commen- 
tatora, by Turner]. Meyer says in favor of the first 
view: 1. “ Christ’s death did not destroy the enmity 
of men toward God; but, by effecting their pardon 
on the part of God, it destroyed the enmity of God 
toward men, whence the cessation of man’s enmity 
toward God follows as a moral consequence, brought 
about by faith. 2. And how could Paul have been 
able to infer properly his zodlo padioy, &c., since 
the certainty of the cwOjodu28a resta.on the fact 
that we stand in a friendly relation (grace) to God, 
and not on our being friendly toward God?” These 
two arguments have a very orthodox sound, but are 
without a vital grasp of the fact of the atonement, 
and here without force. For, first of all, the death 
of Christ is as well a witness and seal of God’s love, 
which overcomes man’s enmity and distrust, as it ie 
an offering of reconciliation, which removes the ée79 
Sot in His government and in the conscience of 
man, This element constitutes the principal motive 
force in the living preaching of the gospel; for ex- 
ample, among the Moravians. In the next place, if 
we look away from God's work in man, we have no 
asin for assuming an increase [zroddoi paddoyv] in 
od’s love and grace in itself. God is unchangeable ; 
man isc le. The changed relation of man to 
God is indeed conditioned by a changed relation of 
God to him ; but it is by virtue of God’s unchange- 
ableness that the work of God, which has begun in 
man, bears the pledge of completion. See Phil. i. 6. 
The sealing signifies, not a sealing of God, but of man 
by God's grace. It is not biblical to say, that Christ, 
by His death, has removed God’s enmity toward us, 
And yet the Apostle is alleged to say that here, just 
after he has said: But God sets forth and commends 
His love, &c. Then the odd sense would be: We 


* (The original, by mistake, mentions here Tholu 
who holds the opposite view, at least in the fifth and 
edition of his Comm., p. 210, and says that the 
necessarily implies also an dx6pa 6eo%, although are 
to be taken in a relative sense only, as the wrath and 
enmity of a father toward hie children. He quotes the 
sentence of Hugo of St. Victor. ** Non quia r vey 
amavit, sed quia amavit reeonciliavit.”"—P. 8.) 
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have been even reconciled when we were not yet! 
reconciled ! 

We were reconciled to God [xaryiia- 
yquev to Ore |. 

[Some psehininasy philological remarks on this 
important term, which occurs here for the first time, 
may be found useful. The verbs dialdoow, xata- 
daca, anoxatalacow, civaiacow (from aiac- 
aw, to change), express the general idea of a change 
of relation of two parties at enmity into a relation 
of peace, or the idea of reconciliation (Versdhnung, 
Aussd nung), with a slight modification, indicated 
by the prepositions—xara, in relation to ; dia, be- 
tween ; ard, from ; ; avy, with, but without refer- 
ence to the question whether the enmity be mutual, 
or on one side only—which must be decided by the 
connection. The noun diadiayy is more frequently 
used in the classics than xataddayn, but nowhere in 
the New Testament; the verb dalacow, or dia- 
dartw occurs only once; in the pass. aor. 2 imperat., 
Matt. v. 24: Siaidayn Os to adelg@ cou, be recon- 
ciled to thy brother. The noun xataddayy is used 
four ‘ices. in the New Testament; Rom. v. 11 (E. 
V., atonement); xi. 15 (the reconetling) ; 2 Cor, v. 
18, 19 (reconciliation, twice); the corresponding 
verb xaraddoow occurs six times—Rom. v. 10 
(twice); 1 Cor. vii. 11; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, 20—and is 
always rendered in our BE, V. to reconcile. The 
translation atonement, at the close of Rom. v. 11, is 
etymologically correct (at-one-ment = reconcilia- 
tion), but theologically ba in the present use of 
the term = propitiat: } which corre- 
ee to the Greek neni: ; 1 John ii, 2; iv. 10). 

he xatadiayy, in the Christian sense, signifies the 
aie change in the relation betwen God and man, 

rought about by the voluntary atoning sacrifice of 
Christ, whereby God’s wrath has been removed, His 
justice satisfied, and man reunited to Him as His 
oving and reconciled Father. Some confine the 
word simply to a reconciliation of man to God, on 
the ground that no change can take place in God, or 
that God never hated the sinner. Others forget that 
the death of Christ is itself the most amazing ex- 
hibition of God’s love, whereby He attracts the sin- 
ner to Him. The two sides must not be abstractly 
separated. It is God who, in His infinite love, es- 
tablishes a new relation between Himself and man- 
kind through the atoning sacrifice of His Son, and 
removes all legal obstructions which separated us 
from Him ; and on the ground of this objective and 
accomplished expiation (lina aguoc) and reconciliation 
al soa ely we are called upon to be reconciled to 
im (xaraddaynte to Gen; 2 Cor. v. 20; comp. 
aunts ano, x.1.., Acts ii, 40), te. to lay aside 
all annie and distrust, and to turn in love and grati- 
tude to Him who first loved us. Both sides are 
beautifully connected in 2 Cor. v. 18-20 (which is 
often one-sidedly and wrongly quoted against the 
doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice), viz., the reconcili- 
ation effected once for all by God Himself through 
the death of His Son, having the world for its ob- 
ject and remission of sins for its effect ; and the 
reconciliation of men to God as a moral process, 
in which men are exhorted to take part. The first 
is a finished act of infinite mercy on the part of 
God in Christ ; 
a constant duty of man in consequence of what has 
been done for him. Comp. Kling and Wing on the 
passage in Lange on 2 Cor., p. 98 f., Amer. edition. 
Archbishop Trench (Synonymes of the New Testa- 
ment, Second Part, p. 137 f.) givea the following 


Ls 


the second, a chunge of feeling and | 
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judicious explanation of the term: “The Christies 
xatahdayy has two sides. It is first a reconcilis 
tion, ‘gud Deux nox sibi reconciliartt,’ laid aside 
His holy anger against our sins, and received uf 
into favor—a reconciliation effected once fur aJ 
for us by Christ upon His cross; so 2 Cor. v. 
18, 19; Rom. v. 10; in which last passage xurcd- 
ldoora Gas is a pure passive, ‘ab ¢o tn gra tam 
recipi, apud quem in o.to fueris.” But xataliayq 
is secondly, and subordinately, the reconciliation, 
‘qué nos Deo reconciliamus, the daily deposition, 
under the operation of the Holy Spirit, of the en. 
wity of the old man toward God. In this passive 
middle sense xataliacorc fou is used; 2 Cor. ¥. 
20; and cf. 1 Cor. vii. 11. All attempts to make 
this, the secondary meaning of the word, to be the 
primary, rest not on an unprejudiced exegesia, but 
on a foregone determination to get rid of the reality 
of God’s anger against sin. With xatadlayy con 
nects itself all that language of Scripture which de 
scribes sin as a state of enmity (Sy9oa) with God 
(Rom. viii. 7; Eph. ii. 15; James iv. 4); and sin- 
here as enemies to Him, ‘and alienated from Him 
(Rom. v. 10; Col. i. 21); Christ on the crogs as the 
Peace, and Maker of peace between God and man 
(Eph, ii, 14; Col. i. 20); all such language x 
* Be ye reconciled with Gud’ (2 Cor. v. 20),”— 

Meyer: ‘“ Accordingly it is necessary to ie 
stand xatyhlaynuey and xatahiayévees 
not actively, but passively: reeonciled with God, 90 
that He is no more hostile to us, having given up His 
wrath aguinst us.”’ On Tittmann’s attempt to dist’n- 
ee between diaddarrey and xatadiarresy, see 

luck on The Sermon on the Mount, Mats, v. 24.° 
The definition of these expressions is certainly con- 
nected with the explanation of éy&goi. eee er ped 
asked, however, whether the meanin 
been reconciled toward us (Meyer, Philippi : a 
we have been reconciled toward God; or: there has 
been a mutual reconciliation? The first cannot be 
said [?], since the xaradlayy denotes a change 
[from enmity to friendship]; also the xataiia 
in 2 Cor. v. 18, “roti xaraddatavros nucis tate), 
must be carefully distinguished from the iiaaués (see 
my Angewandte Dogmatik, p. 858).+ The sense is, 
therefore: While we were still enemies, adversaries 
of God, we were delivered by the death of Jesus, 
and the expiating idampoc, which is identical with 
it, from guilty subjection to the punishment of the 
ogy7, and have been made objects of His conquer- 
ing operation of love; and now, in the light of this 
operation of love, we have a heart delivered from 
the enmity of alienation from God—a heart which, 
in the train of love, has joy in God. But how can 
we distinguish between the objective and subjective 
change of humanity? It is plain, from the risen 
Redeemer’s salutation of peace and His guspel-mes- 
sage, that the love of Christ on the cross conquered 
the hatred of humanity. The risen Saviour’s salu. 
tation of peace contains the “peace on earth.” 
Add to all this the difference and antithesis be. 
tween vers. 8, 9, 10, which are completely ob. 


* (And aleo the note of Fritzsche on Rom. v.10. Tits 
mann, De gana NV. T., 1. 102 (approved by Robinson sud 
xaTaddcow), es daddrrew to mean “‘ efficere ul que Suit 
intmicitia rae ea, esse desinat,”” and xaraddrrewy, * frcrre 
ul ALTER inimicum animum This distinction ia 
os and fancifal. Comp. the cxcosting remarks, — 


8.} 

t {In vol. iif. setae yeah on Dogmatics, Dr. Lange 
distinga ishes ie as belonging to the Two. 
phetical, iAacydés to the ie y> ‘ard dwodrepucis te the 

gly “fice of “urist.—P. 8.) 
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peared by the prevalent explanation above alluded 
to. The clause, Gud commendeth his love toward us, 
is the inscription to the antithesis, namely: 1. Christ 
ded for us when we were yet sinners. Through His 
(atoning) blood we have been justified, delivered 

m the sense of the ogy7. The effect is, that 
much more, as being justified (negatively), we shall 
be saved from the dgy7 which will finally come upon 
the world. All this is shacpos, —— destruc- 
tion of the guilt of sin. 2. The | of God suf- 
fered death while we were enemies. Through /As 
death we are reconciled to God. The effect ia, that 
much more, ag being reconciled (positively), we shall 
be delivered in the mighty power and rule of His 
life. xatallayy is all this. 

[In (i. 6, in vital union with) his life, éy «7 
Cw avrov, in antithesis to dva (through, by 
means of) rot Gavaror. If even the death of 
Christ has such a saving efficacy, how much more 
His risen life, which triumphed over the realm of 
death and hell, ascended to the right hand of God 
Almighty, is clothed with all power in heaven and 
earth, and which, being communicated by the Holy 
Ghost to the believer, will conquer in him all oppo- 
sition, and bring the work of salvation commenced 
here to a final and glorious consummation. Comp. 
John xiv. 19: ‘* Because I live, ye shall live also ;” 
Rom. viii. 11; Gal. ii. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 28; Heb. vii. 
25. Salvation is effected by the death of Christ, 
but actually applied by His life; or His death is the 
meritorious, His life the efficacious cause of our sal- 
vaton, Hodge: “There is, therefore, most abundant 

utid for confidence for the final blessedness of be- 
levers, not only in the amazing love of God, by 
which, though sinners and enemies, they have been 
justified and reconciled by the death of His Son, 
but also in the consideration that this same Saviour 
that died for them still lives, and ever lives, to sanc- 
ify, protect, and save them.”—P. S§.] 
er. 11. And not only that, but also triumph- 

ing in God | Ov povoy dé, alia xai xauyo- 
mevos (which is the correct reading, instead of 
the rec. xauyoueSa, see Textual Note *) dv ta 
O¢e]. Explanations: 1. The participle xavyw- 
#evoe stands for the finite verb; therefore we 
must supply éouéy (hence the readings xavyouefa, 
xavyouev). Riickert, Tholuck. Only cwdycdurSa 
must be supplied to zovowv dé. The construction 
then runs thus, according to De Wette: We have 
not only the hope of escaping from the wrath of 
God, but we also glory in God. 2. The participle 
cannot stand for the finite verb (see, on the con- 
trary, the discussions with Meyer, in Tholuck). But 
even here gw &G0u26a only is to be supplied. The 
sense, then, is this: but not only shall we be saved 
by His life, but so that with this owls Gas we shall 
also glory in God. [Alford: “Not only shall we be 
saved, but that in a triumphant manner and frame 
of mind.”] 3. Kataddayéyres must be supplied. 
Not only reconciled, but also glorying. Thus for- 


rising climax is the following: 1. We are delivered 
from the wruth. 2. We are safely harbored in the 
life of Christ. 3. God, in His love, has become, 
through Christ, our God, in whom we glory. We 
glory not only in the hope of the dota of God, and 
not only conditionally in tribulations, &c., but we 
glory absolutely in God as our God; see chap. viii. 
Through whom we have now. Reference 
to the future glory, as it is grounded in the experi. 
ence of the present salvation, and ever developa 
itself from this base.—Have appropriated [17, + 
xatahiayny thafopey |. So we translate the 
dlaBouey (angeeignet haben), to emphasize the 
fact of the ethical appropriation, which is very im 
portant for the beginning of the following section. 
[It is safe to infer from éAafouey that xaradlayy 
primarily means here a new relation of God t us, 
which He has brought about and which we recetve, 
not a new relation of man to God, or a moral change 
in us, although this is a necessary moral consequence 
of the former, and inseparable from it. Hence 
xatahdiayéytres, in Rom. v, 10, is parallel with 
dexaswGévtes, ver. 9: dixawbéivtes cwd700- 
peGa—xaraliaytvytes owOnaduefa. The article 
before xataiiayzy indicates the well-known, the 
only possible reconciliation, that which was brought 
about by the atoning sacrifice of Christ. The E. V. 
here exceptionally renders xat. by atonement, which, 
in its old sense (= at-one-ment), meant reconcilia- 
tion, but is now equivalent to iation, propitia- 
tion, satisfac ton. The expiation of Christ (ddacuoc, 
idaotyysoy, the Garman Versthnsng is the ground. 
and condition of the reconciliation of God and man 
(xaradiayy, Versdhnung). Bengel says, on Rom. 
iii. 24: “‘ Propitiation (iiacuoc) takes away the 
offence against God ; reconciliation (xataddayy) has 
two sides (est dizievgog): it removes (a.) God’s in- 
dignation against us; 2 Cor. v. 19; (6.) our aliena- 
tion from God; 2 Cor. v. 20.” In the same place 
Bengel distinguishes between xatadiayy and ano- 
Aitewasg (redemption, Erlésung), by referring the 
former to God, the latter to enemies—t. ¢., sin and 
Satan. He remarks, however, that idacyos and 
azodtrguon are fundamentally one single benefit, 
namely, the restiiutéo peccatoris perditi-—P. 8. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Ver. 1. The effect of justification is peace 
with God. Peace with God takes the place of our 
guilty relation, in which God seemed to be our ene- 
my, because He was hostile to our sins—with which 
we were identified—and in his dvy7 separated us 
from Him, in order to separate us from sin. In this 
relation of guilt we were really His enemieeg, although 
we wished to uppear to be the contrary. God, in 
His government, likewise seemed to oppose us unto 
death, as we opposed Him. And therefore we were 
at variance also with the best portion of the world, 


merly Fritzache, Kéllner, Gléckler, Baumgarten- | and with the kingdom of all good spirits, as we were 


Crasius, and Meyer in his earlier editions. This ex- | 


planation is proved to be relatively the moet cor- 
rect, as the auwieafa. denotes not a mere degree 


4 


at variance with ourselves and with God. But, with 
our justification, peace is established, and with it the 
reverse relation in all these respects. We should 


of salvation, but comprises salvation to the point | not speak of the peace of God as of a mere sensa- 


of completion, and as xatadlayéytes is repeated 
in di ob viv tHy xetallayny tlaBouev. Our view 
m, however, that we have here an antithesis of 


tion; in the feeling of peace, the most glorious 
actual relation is reflected. We are not only in har 
mony, but in covenant union with God; not only m 


climaxes, Qt) 6709 anh ,ooueFommnatadlay tyres harmony with ourselves, but true to ourselves; no 


by 15 foy Xgsotoi—adla xai xavyouevos by tH 


Or bua tev xvgion nuiv Jyo0v Xgverev. The | 


only in harrony with God’s presence and govern 
ment in the world, and in all eventa, vut also in con 
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mection with and under the protection of “all the 
stare of heaven.” 

2. [Ver. 2. The access to the throne of ] 
The ay ar who went into the Holy of Holies 
in the hore of beholding there the glory of God, 
was chiefly a type of Christ, who has gone into the 
real Holy of Holies for His own people, and has be- 
come the real atonement for us (Heb. ix.); but he 
was also the type of believers, who, through rine 
likewise have free access to the Holy of Holies o 
grace, iu the hope of beholding there the dota of 
God, and being glorified in it (see chap. viii.). On 
the certainty of the Christian’s hope, see Tholuck, 
p. 202. 

8. We glory in tribulations also, ver. 3. Tribu- 
latione—subjectively, sorrows; and, taken together, 
the cross which the Christian must bear after His 
Saviour—are not only the ordained way to glory, but 
also the means of promoting glory. For believers 
shall attain not merely the glory of the Adamic para- 
dise, but rather the higher glory of Christ’s para- 
dise ; and this they reach because they are similarly 
situated, and become like Him in death as in life. 
The Croas effecta the enriched and established con- 
summation. 

4. The glorying of Christians is their joyous tes- 
timony of a blessed experience—the personal shape 
which the gospel takes. It is always conditioned ac- 
cording to its changing forms by a fundamental form 
of salvation ; that is, established on the glory of God 
and Christ, in opposition to all the forms and dis- 
guises of self-glory. 

5. The sorstes, tribulation worketh constancy, &c. 
(vers. 3-5), represents tribudation also as a spiritual 
experience. Therefore a merely external suffering, 
such as any body may have, is not meant thereby, 
but the cross as a consequence of Christian faith. 
Faith leads into tribulation, because, as peace with 
God, it leads into conflict with the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and also with sin in ourselves, because it en- 
dows the ordinary suffering of this life with a spirit- 
val character. Such a bearing of the cross looks to 
constancy, or steadfastness (passive patientia has 
active essed as a result); steadfastness reaches 
its preliminary issue, as well as its final issue, in 
approvai (experience); approval converts to 
confident assurance, which cannot deceive, because 
it is itself the prophecy of approaching glory. The 
Apostle’s sorifes describes a chain of blessed expe- 
riences, which cannot be broken unless the first links 
to approval are rendered brittle by insincerity, but 
whose strength increases from link to link to that 
unconquerable assurance of hope. 

6. The elder dogmatics, especially the Reformed, 
have made prominent the doctrine of approval and 
perseverance in grace; or, what is the same, the 
doctrine of sealing. They made sealing follow jus- 
tification. If this great truth had been carefully 

rded, the controversy between the Lutheran and 

formed theology, as to whether a pardoned person 
ean fall from grace, could have been regarded as a 
mere question of words, to be solved by the further 
inquiry as to whether the question concerns Chris- 
tians before, or after, they are sealed. The heart’s 
experience of justification must be put to proof, in 
which it becomes the historically established expe- 
rience of life. Steadfastness in such proofs results 
mwardly in sealing by the Holy Spirit (2 Tim. ii. 19; 
Rev. vii. 8: ix. 4; Eph. i. 18; iv. 80), and out- 
wardly in the establishment of the Christian in the 
eharwter of his new nature (doxsu7). The nomen 
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et omen indelebile of baptiam, confirmation, and ordi 
nation, becomes the real character indeledilis only 
by approval, or sealing. This is ethically connected 
with the fact that, by the test of tribulation and stead. 
fastness, a purifying process has taken place, by 
which a separation of the most combustible material 
has been effected. 

4. The way which Christians pursue with Christ 
goes downward, according to appearance, and often 
according to feeling ; but it gues upward, according 
to internal operation and experience. This occura 
in a threefold relation: (1.) Since all the high stand- 
points of worldly consciousness are without support, 
the Christian’s position in the fellowship of Christ, 
who is above, is established as his second nature. 
(2.) The persevering fellowship in the historical igno- 
miny of Christ, is fellowship in the historical honor 
which shall be received in the harvest of the world, 
(3.) There is forming a dynamical nature of light 
and heat of the inner man, which, by its impulsive 
and sustaining power, as well as by the still stronger 
upward attraction, ascends to the kingdom of glory. 

8. The experience of the love of God in Christ 
for us is changed, with its joy, into pure reciprocal 
love; and from the complete life of love of thie 
new birth there arises pure salvation, which, in this 
world, is divided into hope and patience. See chap. 
viii, 24, 25; 1 John iii. 

9. As the Holy Spirit caused the birth of Christ, 
so does He cause the new birth of Christians; ver. 5. 

10. The contemplation of the love of God for us, 
which was revealed in the death of Jesus, in His 
dying for us er 8), remains the ground of the Gfe 
of love of believers, See Philippi, p. 166. On the 
u7éo, see Meyer, p. 150. [P. 189 f., fourth edition, 
Meyer maintains here that in all the passages which 
treat of the object of the death of Christ (as Luke 
xxii, 19, 20; Rom, viii. 82; xiv. 15, &c.), the prep- 
ositions tzép and 7egi mean in commodum, for the 
benefit of, and must not be confounded with avr, 
loco, tnstead of, which Paul never uses (but Chris 
Himself uses it, Matt. xx. 28, dotvas try wuyny 
avrov Aiteoy arti noddov, comp. Mark x. 45, 
Aiteoy arti zoddow); but that Paul nevertheless 
aches a satisfactio vicarta, by representing Christ's 
death as a propitiatory sin-offering, Rom. iii. 25; 
Eph, v. 2, &c.—P. S.] 

11. After the Apostle has represented the sorites 
of the Christian’s subjective certainty of salvation 
(vera. 1-5), he makes a sorites of his objective cer- 
tainty of salvation (vers. 6-11). The thesis from 
which he proceeds is the fact that, among men, there 
is scarcely one who will die for a righteous man, 
though perhaps one would die for the good man (see 
the Hzeg. Notes ; comp. Tholuck, p. 208). The sen 
tence must be enlarged by the farther definition: 
No one would die for the ungodly, or for his enemy; 
but God has performed this miracle of love in the 
death of Christ. For Christ died for us when we 
were, in a negative view, incapable, and, in a poal 
tive view, even ungodly. Therefore the objective 
certainty of salvation is established in the following 
conclusions: (1.) We were sinners, debtora, fo 
whom Christ died ; much more shall we, since we 
are justified and reconciled, be preserved from the 
wrath to come. (2.) The death of the Son of Goo 
has overcome our enmity, and reconciled us; much 
more shall His life perfectly redeem us as reconciled 
until the consummation. (8.) Since we have ob 
tained reconciliation, we are happy even now in the 
triumphant joy that God is our God. 
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Pas eye differen . he Nn Te ilacuds and 
2OT 7, see the . Notes [p. 166]. 
(Bishop Horsley (Serm. on Rom. iv. 25} on the 
etonement and reconciliation: ‘Those who 

of the wrath of God as appeased by Christ’s suffer- 
mings, speak, it must be confessed, a ve lan- 
guage. The Scriptures speak figuratively when they 
ascribe wrath to God. The Divine nature is insus- 
ceptible of the perturbations of passion, and, when 
it is said that God is angry, it is a figure, which 
conveys this useful warning to mankind, that God 
will be determined by His wisdom, and by His 
providential care of His creation, to deal with the 
wicked, as a prince in anger deals with rebellious 
subjects, It is an extension of the figure when it 
is said that God’s wrath is appeased by the suffer 
ings of Christ. It is not to be supposed that the 
sins of men excite in God an appetite of vengeance, 
which could not be diverted from its purpose of 
punishment till it had found its gratification in the 
sufferings of a righteous person. This, indeed, 
were a view of our redemption founded on a false 
and unworthy notion of the Divine character. But 
nothing hinders but that the sufferings of Christ, 
which could only, in a figurative sense, be an ap- 
peasement or satisfaction of God’s wrath, might be, 
in the most literal meaning of the words, a satisfac- 
tion to His justice. It is easy to understand that 
the interests of God’s government, the peace and 
order of the great kingdom, over which He rules 
the whole world of moral agenta, might require 
that His disapprobation of sin should be solemnly 
declared and testified in His manner of forgivin 
it, It is easy to understand that the exaction o 
vicarious sufferings on the part of Him, who under- 
took to be the intercessor for a rebellious race, 
amounted to such a declaration. These sufferings, 
by which the end of punishment might be answered, 
being once sustained, it is easy to perceive that the 
same principle of wisdom, the same providential 
care of His creation, which must have determined 
the Deity to inflict punishment, had no atonement 
been made, would now determine Him to spare. 
Thus, to speak figuratively, His anger was ap- 
peased ; but His justice was literally satisfied, and 
the sins of men, no longer calling for punishment, 
when the ends of punishment were secured, were 
literally expiated. The person sustaining the suf- 
erings, in consideration of which the guilit of others 
may, consistently with the principles of good policy, 
be remitted, was, in the literal sense of the word— 
so literally, as no other victim ever was—a sacrifice, 
and His blood shed for the remission of sin was 
Itterally the matter of expiation.”] 

18. This section contains, in narrow compass, a 
sketch of the whole deve tof Christian salva- 
tion, in which its principial perfection® is made 
emphatic at the g as well as at the conclu- 
sion, in order that the peripherical imperfection of 
the state of faith in this world may not be regarded 
in an Ebionitic way as a principial one. We must 
observe that, in Rom. viii., this designation is further 


elaborated under a new point of view, and that there, 
too, the subjective and objective certainty of salvation 
ean be 


14, The idea of the real worship of God reap- 


ak rae ar ay pene) Sel pti al gh Cle 
re The word principial ade Er tecen not peers 
ls used by Bacon. fi German: the word io almost Indic. 
penaable.—P. 8.) 


pears definitely here in the beginning as well as a 
the end of the section. | 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


The fruits of the righteousness of faith, 
are: 1. Peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ (ver. 1); 2. Hope of /wtere glory in the 
tribulations of the present time (vers. 2-5); 8. Con- 
fidence of salvation established on the love of God 
for us as made known in the propitiatory death of 
Christ (vera, 6-11).—Peace with : 1. In what 
does it consist? 2. By whom do we obtain it? 
(ver. 1).—The peace of heart with God is the source 
of all other peace: 1. In homes; 2. In churches; 
8. In nations.—By Christ we have obtained access 
to tne grace of justification. In this are comprised ; 
1. A strong consolation (we are no more rejected 
from God's face ; the door is opened ; we can come 
in); 2. A serious admonition (we should not disre- 
gard this access, but make use of it; and 8. We 
should often come with all our burdens.).—In what 
should and can we glory as Christians? 1. In the 
future glory which God shall give; 2. But also in 
the tribulations which He sends us (vers. 2-5); 
8. In God Himself as our God.—Why should we, as 
Christians, glory also in tribulations? Because we 
know: 1. That tribulation worketh patience (endur- 
ance); 2. Patience (endurance) worketh experience 
(strictly, approval); comp. 2 Cor. ii. 9; ix. 18; 

ames i. 8); 8. Experience (approval) worketh 
hope; and 4. Hope maketh not ashamed (vers. 
2-5).—Why does Christian hope prevent shame ? 
1. use it is not a false hope; but, 2. It has its 
ground in the love of God, which is shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us 
as 5).—In what respect does God commend (prove) 

is love toward us? 1. In Christ’s dying at the 
appointed time for us; 2, But still more in His 
dying for us when we were yet sinners (vers. 6-8).— 
It is noble to die for a benefactor, but it is divine 
to die for evil-doers (ver. 7).—Thbe importance of 
Christ’s life and death for men: 1. His death b 
reconciliation when we are enemies; 2. His life 
brings salvation when we are reconciled (vers. 9-11). 
—Christ’s life our salvation (ver. 10).—Salvation by 
the 4éfe of Christ is necessary for Christians of the 
present time.—Let us speak of Christ’s death, but 
Jet us also speak continually of His life (ver. 10). 

Luraer: One has experience when he has been 
well tempted, and can therefore speak of it as hav- 
ing been in it himself (ver. 4).—God is our God, and 
we are His people, and we have all good things in 
common from Him and with Hin, in all confidence 
(ver. 11). 

Srarxe: Ver. 2. Future glory is connected with 
justification by an indissoluble chain ; chap. viii. 18, 
80, 32.—Ver. 2. Nothing can make so happy as 
the hope of the incorruptible, undefiled, and imper 
ishable inheritance which is reserved in heaven; 
1 Peter i. 4.—Ver. 5. He who has the Holy Spirit, 
is the only one who is certain that God’s love is shed 
abroad in bis heart.—Ver. 10. The death of Christ 
is the principal agency toward our reconciliation ; 
but His resurrection is the seal and assurance that 
we are truly reconciled to God.—Ver. 10. Christ's 
resurrection is the ark of life and royal city uf our 
salvation—Ver. 11. No one can glory in God but 
he who has Christ; for He is the way by which we 
come to the enjoyment of God; John xiv. 6. He, 


1/0 


therefore, who does not have Him, is aleo without 
God in the world, Eph. ii. 12.—Hzpinerr: To be 
certain of the forgiveness of sin, is the fountain of 
all joy and consolation (ver. 1).—Beware of the 
hypocrite’s hope, which destroys! The believer 
to God’s love in Christ as an anchor to the 
rock; Heb, vi. 19. Would to God we understood 
this well! If we did, nothing could grieve and 
flict us (ver. 5).—A Christian must regard the suf- 
fering of Christ nut only as a mirror of wrath, but 
also as a mirror of love (ver. 8).—What a glory! 
God’s child, and in good favor with Him! How in- 
comprehensible, how foo and how blessed ! 
(ver, 11),—Cramxr: we are justified by faith, 
we have free access to God, so that we do not need 
any patron or saint to prepare the way for us (ver. 
2).—The suffering of Christians is their glory; for 
they suffer without guilt, and for Christ’s glory (ver. 
8).—OsianpeR: The cross and tribulation make us 
humble and patient; they are therefore the most 
precious gems and best ornament of the children of 
God (ver. 8).—Nova Bibl. Tub,: Oh, how blessed 
ia the cross! Though it pain the flesh, it brings 
eternal good. We are better purified by it, than 
gold is by fire; our hope is strengthened, and the 
love of God is shed abroad in the heart (ver. 5),— 
Love is rare among men, yet there are remarkable 
examples of some who have given up their lives for 
their fellow-citizens and brethren. But there is no 
comparison between all this and the love of Christ 
Mig 7).—Who would not love in return a God so 
of love, and prefer fellowsbip with Him to that 

of all others? (ver. 10). 

GeaLtacH: Justification by faith not only gives 
free access to God’s grace at the present time, but 
it also confers the certainty of future glory (ver. 2). 
—In justification the believer receives the first germ 
of the whole new life. But since the germ grows 
into a tree, and the tree ever becomes more firmly 
rooted amid storms, all that the believer had at the 
beginning is renewed and established at every new 
stage of trial (ver. 5).—Since God has performed for 
sinners and enemies the greatest service, He will cer- 
tainly not leave unfinished for the reconciled and 
righteous the much smaller remaining part of His 
work (ver. 9).—-The Apostle begins to indicate here 
what he treats more at le in chap. vi.: Faith so 
transposes us into Christ, that His life, death, reaur- 
rection, and glory, become ours, Each circumstance 
from His history becomes the history of mankind 
believing in Him, as well as of each individual be- 
liever (ver. 10). 

Lisco: The saving fruits of the righteousness 
acquired by faith in Jesus Christ (vers. 1-11).—The 
fruit of this righteousness (vers. 1-5).—The most 
certain sign of the love of toward us just men- 
tioned, is the redemption made by Christ (vers, 6-8). 
—The blessed result of this love of God and Christ, 
is the certain hope of the eternal duration of this 


‘love, and, finally, of our attainment of glory (vera. 


a 
KUBNER: Paul here strikes the note of the 
triumphal song of the justified. Listen: His read- 
ers should participate in his joy ; we are reconciled, 
we are pardoned.—Without justification, there is no 
{ov no love, no happiness in life; without it, noth- 
g can make us happy—ne'ther nature, nor the love 
of mex (ver. 1).—Grace is prepared, and offered to 
all. Many accept it, but all do not remain steadfast 
‘ver, 2).—-He on whom God has placed many bur- 
na, much entrusted to him; God has made 
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him an object of distinction. Therefore, the highe 
and more joyous the Christian’s spirit is in suffer 
ing, the r will be the increase of his joy and 
strength in conflict (ver. 83).— What influence doea 
suffering exert on the Christian? (ver. | 
sacrei hope of the Christian maketh not ashamed; 
it is holy in ita vbject and ground.—Faith in the 
love of God is the ground of all hope (ver. 5).—The 
helplessness of the unimproved heart is followed by 
the saddest resulta of sin; just as severe sickness is 
suoceeded by weakness (ver. 6).—God’s holy love 
of His enemies (ver. 8)—The greatest misery of a 
created being, is, to bear the wrath of God (ver. 9). 
—God’s love of us is a prevenient love (ver. 10)—~ 
Christ’s life is the ground of our salvation (ver. 10). 
Besser: The salvation of those who are justi. 
fied by faith. It is: 1. A present salvation ; 2. Also 
a future one (vers, 1-11).—Tribulation is praisewor. 
thy, because the evergreen of hope is sprinkled with 
the tears of tribulation (vers, 3-5).—God’s wrath is 
not human; God is love, and Divine wrath is con- 
nected with the love which takes no pleasure in the 
death of the sinner, but is an ardent, compassionate 
desire to save the sinner. Reconciliation is the exe- 
cution of this loving determination of God by means 
of the atonement through the death of His Son (ver. 
10).—God unites in the Church with pardoned sin- 
ners—who have faith in Jesus, and glory in God as 
their God—more intimately and gloriously than in 
Paradise with innocent man (ver. 11). 
ScHLEIERMACHER, on vers, 7, 8: The death of 
Christ is the highest glorification of Gud’s love toward 


us, 1. God imposed death on our Redeemer asthe | ~ 


most perfect proof of obedience; 2. Many are jus 
tified by this obedience. 

Spenrr: 1. The fruits of justification: (a.) 
Peace; (b.) Access to God; (c.) The joy of future 
hope; (d.) Victory in tribulation and the cross; 
(eo) The gift of the Holy Ghost. 2. The causes of 
justification (vers. 1-11). 

[Burxitt: One grace generates and begets an- 
other; graces have a generation one from another, 
though they all lave one generation from the Spirit 
of God.—He that does not seek reconciliation with 
God, is an enemy of his soul; and he that rejoices 
not in that reconciliation, is an enemy to his own 
comfort. — Logan (sermon on Jesus Christ Dying 
for Sinners, Rom. v. 7, 8): The greatest trial and 
exercise of virtue is when an innocent man submits 
to the imputation of a crime, that others may be free 
from the punishment. This Christ did. He was be 
trayed like an impostor by one of His own discipl 
apprehended like a robber by a band of soldiers, | 
like a malefactor through the streets of Jerusalem, 
nailed like a murderer to the accursed and, in 
the sight of all Israel, died the death of a traitor and 
a slave, that he might atone for the real guilt of 
men.—Comp. Comm.: He that puts himself to the 

e of purchasing our salvation, will not decline 
the trouble of applying it—Hopce: As the love of 
God in the gift of His Son, and the love of Christ in 
dying for us, are the peculiar characteristics of the 
gospel, no one can be a true Christian on whom 
these truths do not exert a governing influence.— 
Annot. Paragraph Bible: God establishes His love 
toward man by demonstration; it is a love worthy 
of Himself, and which none but Himself can feel, 

Comp. Carrsostou, De Gloria in Tribulation 
tbus ; AroHnBisHop UsHEr, Four Sermons, Works, 
vol. xiii. 226 ; Jonn Howe, Influence of Hope, Works, 
vol. vi. 277; Bishop Mant, The Love of Ged the 
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Motive to Man’s Salvation, Sermons, vol, i. 115; | Meditations, Works, vol. xviii. 508; C. Simeon 
JonaTHan Epwarps, Men naturally God's Enemies, | Benefits arising from a Justifying Faith, Works 
Worka, vol. ii. 180.—On the Seetion vers. 1-5, see | vol. xv. 116; J. Morgan, The Hidden Life Dis 
Nara. Honnss, The Bracelet of Pearl of Sanctify-| closed in Rom. v. 1-6, an Exposition, Belfast, 1854 
ing Graces, Works, 207; Ricnarp Baxter, Short | —J. F. H.] 


\ 


SECOND DIVISION. 


GIN AND GRACE IN THEIR SECOND ANTITHESIS (AS IN THEIR SECOND POTENCY): 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NATURAL EFFECTS IN HUMAN NATURE, AND IN NATURE IN 
GENERAL, THE SINFUL CORRUPTION OF THE WORLD, PROCEEDING FROM ADAM, 
AND INHERITED IN COMMON BY ALL MEN, AND THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS THR 
INWARD LIVING PRINCIPLE OF THE NEW BIRTH TO NEW LIFE IN INDIVIDUAL 
BELIEVERS, IN ALL MANKIND, AND IN THE WHOLE CREATED WORLD. (THB 
PRINCIPLE OF DEATH IN SIN, AND THE PRINCIPLE OF THE NEW LIFE; A8 
WELL AS THE GLORIFICATION OF THE NEW LIFE, AND OF ALL NATURE, IN 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.) 


Cuarters V. 12-VIIL 89. 


Preer Sxcrion.—Adam’s sin as the principle of death, and God's grace in Christ as the more 
ang ha principle of the now life et natu o individual men, and in mankind collectively, 
law as the direct medium of the complete manifestation of sin for the indirect mediation of 
completed and glorious revelation of grace. 


Cuap. V. 12-21. 


12 Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; 
and so death' passed upon all men, for that [é’ q, +. . on the ground that, because] 
18 all have [ome have] sinned: ( [omit parenthesis]* For until the law sin was in the 
world: but sin is not imputed when there is no law [where the law is not]. 
14 Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned [those that sinned not]* after the similitude [likeness] of Adam’s trans- 
gression, who is the figure [a type] of him that was to come [the coming one, 
15 4. ¢., the second Adam], But not as the offence [fall, transgression],* so also 7s the 
free gift: for if through the offence [transgression] of [she] one [the] many 
be dead [dted}, much more |did]* the grace of God, and the gift by grace, 
which is one man [the gift by the grace of the one man], Jesus Christ, hath 
16 abounded [abound] unto [the] many. And not as i was [omit it was} by [the] 
one that sinned,® so [omit so] is the gift: for the judgment was dene by 
[é, of] one (fall) to condemnation, but the free gift ts [came] of man 
offences [falls, transgressions] unto justification [dimaopa, sentence of acqui 
17 righteous decree, or, righteous act}. For if by one man’s offence [by one trans- 
gression, or, by the transgression of the one]’ death reigned by [through the] 
one; much more they which Lwho} receive [the] abundance of [the] grace 
and of the gift of righteousness shall reign in life by [the] one, Jesus Christ. 
18 [omit parenthesis.| Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment came upon 
men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life [So then, as through the transgression 
of one, or, one transgression, it came upon all men to condemnation; so also 
through the dmomperog, righteous act of one, or, one righteous act, it came 
19 upon all men unto justification of life].°. For as by one man’s disobedience 
[througt the disobedience of the one man] [the] many were ahi prea 
tuted]* sinners, so [also, ovrag xai] by the obedience af [the] one shall [the] 
20 many be made [constituted] righteous. Moreover the law entered [came in 
hesides],’* that the offence [transgression] might abound [multiply]. But where 
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21 sin abounded [multiplied], grace did much more [exceedingly] ” ay ae 
as sin hath [omy hath] gaa unto [é, in] death, even so oe 
etew reign t rough righteousness unto eternal life by through] J wad Crest 
our Lord. 


TEXTUAL. 


2 Ver. 12—{‘O coveree und in x. B. C. K. L, some versions and fathers adopted by Lactananm, 
Meyer, worth . a iLacitt rf and Alford omit ‘it, on the authority of D. i FG end caane fathers 
Alford considers it a eargital Poke: to define the subject of 8c4A@er. But the external authority for it is sufficient 
to o “ercome the doubt arising from the variation in position found in some authorities, especially as the omission may 
write readily Citeye from the transcriber’s mistaking -ovs, which precedes, for the ose of the word be was about ts 

: -rog (Meyer). 
2 Ver. 13. ary, Ke parenthesis of the FE. V. This is to be omitted; for, although it pment be a help to the ordinary 
reader, it is inearted on the view that ver. 18 is strictly reumptive, which is not in acoordance with Lange’s exe 

. Even were it the vers, 18-17 comprise an argument so ps sheen that it does not deserve the subo 

plied in a parenthesis. E. V. is frequentiy unfortunate in this regard: e¢.g., Gal. i. 7, where the very theme of 
the ee: is put in parentheais. 
14.—{Some cursives and fathers omit Ea. This probably arose from a wish to make this verse correspond 
with ver. 12, the meaning of which was misunderstood. There is no question as to the correctness of its insertion.—The 
pluperfect of the B. V. is to be a fe eee tee stnned, a8 & more Correct rep of the aorist 
e ze cee emendations are not absolutely necessary, but are offered as more literal, and ape preferable for 


paar "Ver. 16. ars aad word tapésrepea, occurring five times in this section, is rendered offence in the E. V.3 the 
Amer. Bible U: hes a th compels us to reject 
Trespass bt paeelrayl tier le to transgression, on the ground that rapdBaccs (ver. 14) must also be rendered by the 
trespass — a technical meaning, which is legal, tra ion being more theological. The 
very slight dis didunetion between and wapéwreua is sufficiently implied in the clauses where the words occur. 
renders the latter: S& fall, to distinguish it from wapdéfecu, Ueberiretung, ver. 14. 
Ver. ie pe aor» éwepiogocucer, is to be rendered did abound, and the yoga Aye placed after mech 
scat Sr gh car lainly past much more is rather quantitative than logical.—The arti 
omi throughout in the in the E. Vo; the one, the many, express the definitenees of the Greek. 
* Ver. 16.—{Lange adopts the reading duapriparos (D. E. F. G., some mis hover n and versions, Gries- 
urging that it is elidel as an antithesis to wmapawrepdrwr. But this is 
‘Kucpricarros is foundin x. A. B.C. K. L., adopted b ary Meyer, Alton Wordsworth. 
=o Ver. 17 e two renderings Fe corenvone to two various man’s, 0. Pele must be rejected. 
A. F.G. have dy éri pees (ener Oo E., dv ry dvi w.); adop Gresbach, 
B. O. K. L., many versions and fathers, read rq Tov dvds Paap tec dah adopted by ta 
Wordsworth. It is a question which is correct, but Meyer’s explavation is most waren He considers the former 
reading the original one, “ because thus the o of the other Mager goed are shane perigee rurally one lained. For more defi- 
nite description the article was added by some TAS by others, é{ was changed t since, at all events, 
ietath e (ver. wes at Arti udaed sua perallal Gaeeege: ana thee received into 
® Ver. 18.—{The questions respecting the changes to be made in this verse are exegetical. It is necessary to 
— here, that the above rendering indicates the doubt as to the precise meaning sat ber dvd¢ wapaerteperog, and 
* dvds 8searepearos; leaving the subjects indefinite (instead of retaining the italicised glosses the E. V.). 
Lange supplies wapdwreua and Sucasiua. On all the See Eazeg. Notes. 
Scesione | 19. coerce Amer. Bible Union. Lange: herausgestellt. The rendering given above is correct; any dogmatic 
a 7 r tent Hepecry Neca. cal Gal. ii, 4; th in malam partem. The abo dering is literal and 
dt epecsgAGer, only Ga ere, in above ren 
Lg ranslates : came in between. Bee Exeg. Notes. 
11 Ver. 20,—{ Alford that words compounded with iwép have a superlative, not a comparative farce.— Phe 
shange ir the first verb in is to indicate that two different words are used in Greek.—R. ] 


(The follow ng is the Greek text of this section, in parallelistic arrangement, from Forbes : 
12. "Oowep 3: dvds dvOpdrov 


18. Expt yap réuow duapria iy dv 
14. B 


O{ & dorw riwos Tov péddovros. 
3 Dointe of of disparity in ne Se) alas 
D} stated in vers. 15, 16, 1 
18. oby ws &° évds waparréparos 
“Ape ug wdyTas avOperous eis xaTdxpise, 
Justification. ores al 8° dvds 8uxauiparos 
‘ aig wavras GvOpmmrous eis Sixaimow Cage’ 


10. eae Gece cue 


20. (Néuos 8 wapecoHAber, 
4 aeons ee 
| sate Sedarare 9 ge 


$1. sa ah aa ati 
4 iiecy ca yon Raciasey 4d Ecesiauogs 


cig Gwiy acovcoy 
ha “Iycot Xpicrod tov xvpiov iusv.—P. 8.) 


CHAPTER V. 12-21. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


(Specia, Lrrenarors ox Cur. V. 12-21.—8. J. Baume 


@aRTES, De im S| Adamitici Peale Jaca, 
“142. 8 ScHort, i. p. 318 eqq. OU. F. Scumip, 
Jeber Rom. V. 12 7, in the ing. Zetlschryft for 1830, 
No. IV. p. 161 ff. (A very able and sound discussion. 
Comp. the same author’s Bibl. Theologie des N. T., vol. ii. 

. 236- 262.) Bicn. Rorne ee 1868), Newser Versuch ciner 
duslegung her Paslin. Ske c zim. P. jsal, Wittenberg, 
1 A ece of exe acuteness aD esse. 
I. an. K. v. Ho (ftbeweis, 2d ed., Nodrd- 


. ed. 
H. Ewarn, Adam wad Chrisius, Rém. V. 12-21, in 


UL. 


Gesrs. 
Romans V. 12-19, in 


eiew of Dr. Hodge's Commentary on 
: 1868, 551-603. (Polemical 
sur Exegese der Paw 


the eh en or ager for July, 


against A. SroLtine. 
in. Briefe, pp. 1-42. BReicue, OtsHavsen, THO- 


SrvuaRr, Hove , and Forses, are most full, tho 


LU 
wider; divergent, in the on of this w 
many regard as the moet t in the whole Biblo.—P. 8.) 


[InrropucrorRY Remarxs.—This section is diffi- 
eult in proportion to its depth, deur, and world- 
historical comprehensiveness. y a mind of the 
very highest order—to say nothing of inspiration— 
could conceive such vast thoughts, and compress 
them within so few words, The beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end of history, are here brought to- 
gether in their representative moral powers and hain 
ciples. Paul deals with religious truths and facts, 
which are much broader and deeper than the after- 
thoughts of our logic and theology, and cannot be 
squeezed into the narrow limits of particular schools 
and schemes. The exegesis of this part of the Ro- 
mans in earnest with Augustine, in his contest 
with the Pelagian heresy; it was resumed in the 
Reformation period, and carried further, philologi- 
cally and doctrinally, in the present century, but 
is by no means exbausted, and puts exegetical skill 
again and again to the severest test. Every line 
bears the marks of theological controversy about 
original sin, free agency, imputation, limited atone- 
ment, universal salvation, and other questions which 
will occupy the human mind to the end of the world. 
The section is not a mere episode, but a progress in 
the argument from the doctrine of justification to 
the broader doctrine of a life-union of the believer 
with Christ, which prepares the way for the doctrine 
of sanctification, in chap. vi., and glorification, in 
chap. viii. Like a skilful physician, the Apostle 
goes not only to the root and fountain-head of the 
evil,* but also to the root and fountain head of 
the cure. In bold antithetical contrasts, and on the 
basis of a vital, organic union of humanity, both in 
the order of fallen nature and the order of redeeming 
grace, he presents the history of the fall by the first, 
and the redemption by the second Adam. Adam and 
Christ are the two representative heads of the whole 
race, the one the natural, the other the supernatural ; 
from the one, the power of sin and the power of death 
have proceeded upon al] men through their participa- 
tion in his fall; from the other, righteousness and life 
have come upon all on condition of faith, or a living 

prehension of Christ. But the gain by the redemp- 
greatly surpasses the loss by the fall. The main 
stress lies on the idea of life in its progress from 
Christ to the believer. The same parallelism be- 


© (As remarks in the ing of his tenth 
y on Romans, tom. ix, p. 519, ed. Montfaucon, 
ar omits the positive part, w is more important.— 
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tween the first and second Adam, but with exclusive 
reference to the contrast of death and the resur: ec 
tion, occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 45-48, which 
should be kept in view. It is impossible to under 
stand this section from the standpoint of a mechani 
cal and atomistic conception of humanity and of sin, 
such as Pelagianism and cognate systems maintain. 
On the surface, all things appear sepurate and iso 
lated ; in the hidden roots, they are united. It is 
characteristic of all deep thinking, to go back to 
principles and general ideas. Paul evidently views 
the human race as an organic unit. Adam and 
Christ sustain to it a central and universal relation, 
similar to that which the fountain sustains to the 
river, or the root to the tree and its branchea. 
Adam was not merely an individual, but the natu. 
ral head of the human family, and his ression 
was not an isolated act, but affected the whole race 
which sprung from his loins; just as the character 
of the tree will determine the character of ite 
branches and fruits. So it is with Christ. He calls 
himself emphatically the (not a) Son of Man, the 
universal, normal, abeolute Man, the representative 
head of regenerate humanity, which is from heaven, 
heavenly, as Adam’s fallen humanity is “of the 
earth, earthy” (1 Cor. xv. 47, 48). Both were tried 
and erupted by the devil, the one in the garden of 
innocence, the other in the desert ; but the one sue- 
caumbed, and dragged his posterity into the ruin of 
the fall; while the other conquered, and became the 
author of righteousness and life to all who embrace 

Christ has gained far more for us than Adam 
lost—namely, eternal reunion with God, in the place 
of the temporary union of untried innocence. The 
resurrection of humanity in Christ is the glorious 
solution of the dark y of the disastrous fall 
of humanity in Adam. In view of the greater merit 
of Christ and the paradise in heaven, we may rev- 
erently and thankfully rejoice in the guilt of Adam 
and the loss of his paradise on canhcalveyh of 
course, detesting the blasphemous maxim: Let us 
do evil, that good may come. It is God’s infinite 
wisdom and mercy alone which overrule the wrath 
of man for His own glory.—P. 8.] 

Meyer inscribes this section: The drawing of a 
parallel between salvation in Christ and the rvyin 
produced by Adam. But this does not do justice to 
the context of the section. Tholuck adopte Bengel’s 
view: “* Respictt totam tractationem superiorem, ez 
gua hee infert apostolus, non tam digressionem fa- 
ciens m regressum de peccato et de justit 


ita.” 
[Bengel continues: “In imitation of Paul’s meth 
we should treat first of actual sin (chaps. i.-iii.), an 
then go back to the source in which sin originated.” 
Philippi also regards this section as a comparative 
or contrastive retrospect and comprehensive conclu- 
sion; De Wette and Rothe as an episode.—P. 8] 
We differ from all these, and refer to our division 
of the Epistle, and to the superscriptiun here. 

1. The principle of sin and death become imma- 
nent (hereditary) in humanity (vers. 12-14). 

2. The opposing principle of the gift of grace 
and of the new life made immanent (spiritually he. 
reditary) in humanity (vers. 15—19). 

8. “The codperation of the law for the finished 
revelation of sin and for the communication of the 
finished revelation of the grace of justification (vera. 
20, 21 

ey ee of the first paragraph, vers 
12-14. 
(a.) Sin and death proceeding from Adam's 


-_ 
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rapafacw upon under the form of an ethical 
appropriation by all (ver. 12). 

b) D as revealer of the improperly appre- 
hended sin, from Adam to Moses, or to the law (not 
by the law, vers. 18, 14). 

2. The second paragraph, vers. 15-19. 

(a.) The actually manifested contrast in the 
effects of the two principles. (aa.) The contrast be- 
tween tke natural and actual effects, according to 
their quantitative extension to persons; or the con- 
trast in tls personal relation (ver. 15). (6.) The 
contrast between the positive effects, according to 
the qualitative intensity of judgment and justifica- 
tion; or, the contrast tn its essential relation (ver. 
16 

6), The contrast in the potential and prospec- 
tive effects of the two principles. (aa.) The con- 
trast between the enslavemment of all personal life 
by impersonal (merely personified) death, and the 
fature glory of the pardoned, immortal, and reign- 
ing personalities in the new life (ver. 17, at the same 
time a proof for ver. 16). (66.) The contrast in all 
its ideal magnitude: One condemnation came upon 
all men, because of the power of the fall of one 
man ; 80, by the righteousness of one, can all men 
attain to the justification of life (that is, not merely 
of faith, ver. 18), 

(c.) The contrast in the final effects disclosed by 
the gospel. By the effect of one man’s disobedience, 
the many are represented in the light of the gospel 
as sinners exposed to the judgment; finally, by the 
obedience of one, the many are to be represented as 
righteous in the judgment (ver. 19). 

%. Third paragraph, vers. 20-21. 

The law is designed to effect directly the devel- 
oping process of sin to historical completion, in 
order to effect indirectly that revelation of grace 
which far preponderates over the development of sin 
(vers. 20, 21). 


Frest Paraerary (vers. 12-14). 
The principle of sin and death in humanity. 


Ver. 12. Wherefore [4sa totro]. Riick- 
ert, Kéllner [Tholuck, Reiche, Stuart), &c., refer 
dia tovro to the entire discussion from chap. i. 


17 ;* Rothe, tu the previous section, v. 1-11, which 
he claims to treat of holiness ; Tholuck, to vers. 11, 
10, 9, &c.; Meyer, to ver. 11 alone.t We refer it 
merely to élafoury in the previous verse. The 
verb daufavew does not denote, in the New Testa- 
ment, a passive reception, but an ethical, religious, 
and moral appropriation ; for example, Jobn i, 12, 
And this is here the point of comparison between 
vera, 11 and 12. 

Because this point has been overlooked, an in- 
eredible amount of vexation has been produced in 


* (So also Bengel: ‘‘&a rovro refers to the whole of 
the preceding discussion, from which the Apostle draws 
these conclusions, herein making not so much a di on 
asa retrogression.” Hodge: “ The wherefore is to 
as illative, or marking an inference from the whole of the 
previous purt of the Epistie, and especially from the pre- 

ing versea.”—P, 8.] 

t (Meyer: ‘‘parnum, weil wir ndmlich durch Christem 
de waradAayyH und die Gewisshett des ewigen Heils 
Sangen haben, ver. 11." But ee ver. 11 as the 
sammary of the whole preceding ne of j tion 
and salvation. erway likewise refers &a rovro to ver. 
sl in such a way that it looks at the same time to the whole 
deduction from i. 17-v. 11. This to us seems to be the most 
watisfactory connection 8.] 


reference to the presumed anacolathon, or avarta 
zodotoy [an incomplete sentence, a protasis without 
an apodosis]. Conjectures [coneerning the construe 
tion or the apodosis corresponding to aoz:g, lik 
as}: 

1, According to Calvin, Tholuck, Philippi, and 
others, the conclusion is indicated in the words 
Og dots tiz0g tov péddovros, Ver. 14. eyer also 
regards the clause: “who is a type of the future 
(Adam),” as a substitute for the apodosis, which waa 
swept away by the current of ideas in vers. 18 and 
14.—P. S. 

2. According to Riickert, Fritzsche, and De 


Wette (?], Paul dropped the comparison between 
Adam and Christ after enumerating the pointe of 


analogy, because their dissimilarity occurred to his 
mind (ver. 15), De Wette translates ver. 12: There 


fore (is it) as by one man, &c. According to Origen, 
Bengel Rothe, and others, the Apostle designedly 


suppresses the conclusion. [Bengel says simply: 
“A variata oratione, latet tn seq.,” is con- 
cealed in what follows. But Rothe holds ‘that Paul 
designedly omitted the apodosis, to prevent the ille 
gitimate doctrinal inference of a universal salvation. 
See below.—P. S.] 

8. According to Grotius, [E. V., Stuart, Barnes, 
Hodge], &c., vers. 18-17 are parenthetical ; and the 
conclusion follows in ver. 18, [Against this con- 
struction may be urged, with Meyer, the unexampled 
length and importance of the supposed parenthesis, 
and that ver. 18 is not so much a reassumption asa 
recapitulation.—P. 8. 

4. According to Clericus, Wolf, and others, the 
conclusion is already in ver. 12, and begins with 
xaé ovrws [as if this could be synonymous with 
ot'tw xai, so also, which is impossible—P. 8]; 
according to Erasmus, Beza, and others, it begins 
with xas dca [which makes dé tovro superfluous, 
and sets aside the comparison between Adam and 
Christ.—P. 8.] 

5. The proper view is the one defended by Koppe, 
in harmony with [Cocceius] Elsner, and vuthers. 
The apodosis begins as a comparative statement with 
donep, Since éafouey xatadlayny de avrov is 
brought over from ver. 11. [In other words, aazeg 
introduces the second member of the comparison, 
while the jirs¢ must be supplied from ver. 11 in this 
way: Therefore (we received and appropriated the 
reconciliation through Christ in the same ee as 
by one man sin entered into the world, &c.—P. 8] * 


* (This construction is favored, upon the whole, by De 
Wette (who, however, objects to it: “Zrgdnst man rip 
KaTaAd aya dAdBoperw 8° so weiss mag 
nicht recht, was man mit der Vergleichung anfangen soli™) 
Umbreit, Theo. Schott, Wordsworth, Alford, Jowett, Cony. 
beare and Howson. I subjoin Alford’s note in full, thougk 
I dissent from it: ‘* This verse is one of acknowledged diffi 
culty. The two questions miesting us directly, are: (1.) 
To what does &a rovro refer? (2.) sowep, ike as, ma 
introduce the first member of a comparison, the secon 
being to be discovered ; or may introduce the second, the 
first having to be discovered. shall endeavor to answer 
both questions in connection. I conceive &a& rom0 to 
refer to that blessed state of confidence and hope just ie- 
scribed: ‘on this account,’ here poverty Le Sque cum ila 
stnt:’ ‘this state of thi thus brought about, will justify 
the following analogy.’ us we must take eowep, either 
(2) ae beginning the comparison, and then supply, ‘so by 
rist, in His res on, came justification into the 
world ; and by justification, life ;’ the 
comparison, and supply before it, ‘it waa,’ or ‘ 
wrought,’ This best. 
For none of the endeavors of commentators to supp!y the 


second limb of the comparison from the following verses 
has succeeded: and we cun hardly suppoee such an ellip 


sis, when the next following somparison ‘ver. 16) is rathe 
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Tholuck that then we do not know exactly 
what to do with the comparison.t But the com- 
parison is contained in the already indicated concep- 
tion of the ethical appropriation of the principle of 
the reconciliation on one hand, as of the principle 
ef sin and death on the other. The antithesis, more 
fully extended, is the following: 41a totito thafo- 
wey tHY xataliayny, ip o menwteixaper—womeg 
4. iva avOourzov i cguaptia tlc tov xoopnoy 
icq lGev nai due THs anagtias 0 Gavatoc, xat oi 
tas 6 Gavatos ek; navtrag avOeumors di7AGev, by 
 zdvres quagtoy. It is very plain that, without 
the conception of Japfavew, the whole of the fol- 
lowing antitheses would appear as a series of blind 
natural necessities; see Book of Wisdom i. 16; 
ii, 24, and the explanation of ég «, which follows 
below. Rothe thinks that the Apostle’s supposed 
anacoluthon was even premeditated—according to 
the idea of Origen—in order to conceal the doctrine 
of the apocatastasis which might be deduced from 
the protasia. See thereon Tholuck, p. 215. 

I cannot bring my mind to adopt Dr. Lange's 
construction, which evades a grammatical difficulty 
only to give room for a more serious logical one, and 
mars the beauty and completeness of the analugy. It 
seems to me that the most natural solution of the 
difficulty is either (1.) to take woe elliptically: 
“This is therefore like the case when;” comp. 
Matt. xxv. 14: wor yap avfeumoc, as a man 
going abroad, where wo7ey neither has, nor neces- 
sarily requires, a corresponding oi-rug (see Textual 
Note in the Amer. edition of Lange on Matthew, p. 
442): Gal. iii. 6; 1 Tim. i. 8, where xaGox, and 
Mark xiii. 84, where wc is used elliptically ; or (2.) 
to assume an intentional anacoluthon (comp. Winer, 
Gramm., p. 527 f£., on the two kinds of anacolutha, in- 
voluntary and intentional). I prefer the latter solu- 
tion. The complete antithesis would read thus: “ As 
(ox) by one man (Adam) sin (7 Guaptia) en- 
tered into the world, and death (6 Savatoc) through 
sin, and thus death extended (d:71«r) to all men, 
inasmuch as all sinned (jyagrov): 80 also (ot-tuc 
nai) by one man, Jesus Christ, righteousness (7 di- 
xesootvy) entered into the world, and life (4 bo) 

hk righteousness, and thus life 
(deedzviaetas) to all men, inasmuch as (on condition 
that) all shall believe (asorevcovtas).” We might 
also supply, after the second “ righteousness”: “in 
order that all, being justi faith, may be 
saved.” Rothe (p. 61) supplies as the last clause of 
che apodosis: ég @ avte; dixowos xataotadycor- 
tac; Philippi: ép © 2avreg dixcemfroorras. But 
these are unessential differences. The great points 
nf comparison are: (1.) Sin and death, as a prin- 
tiple and power, p from Adam ; righteous- 
ness and life, as a counteracting and conquering 
principle and power, proceeding from Christ, upon 
the whole human race. (2.) Death passing upon all 
men by participation in the sin of Adam; life pass- 
ing upon all men by participation in the righteous- 
ness of Obrist. But the analogy is not absolute; 
for (1.) the participation in Adam's sin is universal 
In fact, while the participation in the righteousness 


a weakening than a oS enetnenng the analogy. We have 


by Do Wette, from whom 


Tholuck, p. 215, quotes. Mever calls this explanation 

; use the universality of Adam’s corruption, 
which is the t idea in ver. 12, has no correspond- 
ing parallel in the 


tasis which is supplied from the pre- 
aeding verse.—P, ay 


of Christ, though this righteousness is equally un} 
versal in power and intention, is limited in fact te 
believers ; in other words, all are sinners, bat not 
all are believers ; all men are one with A but 
not all are one with Christ (hence the past tense 
xateatadyoay in the case of the dxagtwdei, but 
the future xatactafyjcovras in the case of the 
déxacor, ver. 19). (2.) What Christ gained for us is 
far greater (odd) wadiov énegiacevosy, ver. 15 
comp. ty¥ 2ipwotiay tig yaguros, ver. 17, and 
Umeyenigiontveey 4 ag, Ver. 20) than what was 
lost by Paul, therefore, in the rush of ideas . 
suggested by the parallel, intentionally suspends the 
apodosia, to make first some explanatory and qualify- 
ing statements in r to the difference in the mude, 
extent, and quality of the effects proceeding respec- 
tively from Adam and Christ, and then, after hinting 
at the second member of the comparison, at the close 
of ver. 14, he brings out the double parallel of simi- 
larity and dissimilarity in full as a conclusion, vers, 
18, 19, and 21. The whole section, as Meyer justly 
remarks, bears the impress of the most studied and 
acute premeditation; and this must apply also to 
the apparent grammatical irregularity in the absence 
of the apodusis. The Apostle might have spared 
the commentators a great deal of trouble, if he had, 
according to the ordinary rules of composition, first 
stated the comparison in full, and then given the ex- 
planations and qualifications ; but such grammatical 
difficulties in the Scriptures are generally overruled 
for a profounder investigation and elucidaton of the 
sense.—P. 8.] 

As by one man [iicszeg de ivdc avdou- 
zou, “by one man, single and singular in his posi- 
tion, and 80 presented as the ri'zrog tov péddovt 
the type of the one ter man;” Webster an 
Wilkinson.—P. 8.] Not by his quslt (Meyer) [de 
évoc AUAQTHTAYTOS, ver. 16], which would by no | 
means suit the antithesis: Christ. But rather by 
one man, as the human principle, as the historical 
cause.* The one man is Adam, as representative 
of the first human pair in their unity. The sin of 


‘| Eve (Sir. xxv. 24; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14) did 


not fully decide concerning the future of the human 
race, because Adam was the head. It was with his 
sin that the sin of Eve was consummated as the 
guilt of the first man [and acquired its full power 
over posterity]. Therefore Adam is meant as the 
head, as the principle, and not merely with regard 
to propagation. [Webster and Wilkinson: ‘‘ Adam, 
not Eve, is charged with the primal sin, as he re- 
ceived the command direct from God, and his sin 
was without excuse. Here, only the guilt of the 


sem hater is in view; in 2 Cor. xi. 8; 1 Tim. ii 
14, the mode, instrument, and process.” Ben 


assigns three reasons for the omisrion of Eve: (1.) 
Adam had received the commandment; (2.) He was 
not only the head of his race, but also of Eve; (8. 

if Adam had not obeyed his wife, one only woul 

have sinned. The omission of the mention of Satan, 
the primary cause of sin (comp. Gen. iii. ; John viii. 
44; 2 Cor. xi. 3), he accounts for because (1.) Satan 
is opposed to God, Adam to Christ, whose economy 
of grace is here described; (2.) Satan has nothing 
to do with the grace of Christ. It snould be re. 


Matt. xxv. 14, and of , 


* (And also the efficient cause in the same sense in whict. 
cording to the Pelagian and Unitarian th 
merely the occasion: he sinned, and set a example tc 
eka tre sein! wheal, oa example. Here C? rist sinks t 
the position of a mere her.—P. 8.) 
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membered, also, as Forbes remarks, that in Gen-| wlole sphere of humanity in general (see Rom. vik 


esis the very name of Adam, with the article pre- 
fixed (SINM, the Adam, the man), is treated as an 
appellative more than as a proper name, and that, in 
Gen. i. 27, it includes generically both sexes: ‘‘ So 
God created Adam (in Hebrew) in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him: male and female 
created he them;” comp. Gen. v. 1, 2. It was 
man, or human nature which we have in common 
with him, that was put on trial.in Adam. Paul 
draws a parallel between Adam and Christ, but never 
between Eve and Mary. The latter analogy is an 
unjustifiable inference, first hinted at by Irenseus, 
and more fully developed by Roman Catholic divines, 
and became a fruitful source of Mariolatry, which 
virtually makes the human mother of Christ the 
fountain of the Christian salvation.—P. 8. ] 


Bin. [7 duagtia. The definite article be 
fore duaptia, and also before Sdvatoc, denotes 
sin and death as a power or principle which controls 
man and reveals itself in hereditary corruption, and in 
every form of actual sin. So 9 dsxasooiry, which 
corresponds to it as its opposite, vers. 17, 21, is not 
a single righteous act, but the power of good as a 
state and as a working principle. Sin is personified 
as a fearful tyrant, who acquired universal dominion 
over the human race; he “reigns in death,” ver. 
21; “works death in us,” vii, 18; “lords it over 
us,” vi. 14; “works all manner of concupiscence,” 
vii, 8; “‘ deceives and slays” the sinner, vii. 11, &c. 
In all these cases the force of the definite article can 
pe rendered in German, but in English, on the con- 
trary, the absence of the article has the force of gen- 
eralizing, not so much, as far as I know, from any 
rule of grammar, as from usage, and perhaps for 
euphony’s sake.—P. 8.] In what sense? Explana- 
tions: 1. Original sin, or natural depravity (Augus- 
tine, Calvin); 2. Sinfulness [Siindha/tigke:t, habttus 

ndi|, (Koppe, Olshausen [also Webeter and 
FVilkinson : sinfulness personified; a sinful dispo- 
sition, our sinful nature; vi. 12, 14]); 8. Actual 
sin (Limborch, Fritzsche); 4. Sin as a ruling power 
(Meyer [De Wette], Tholuck), or better as a prin- 
ciple (Rothe). Philippi, on the contrary, under- 
stands sin as the unity of propensity and deed, as 
also Aret., Schmid, J. Miiller. But sin, as an in- 
dividual deed, is expressed by éy w, &c. It is 
therefore the principial or fundamental power (die 
incivielle Macht) of sin as the mother of death 
(Janice i. 15). [The Apostle very carefully, through- 
out this whole section, distinguishes between anag- 
tix, as the generic idea, and zagafacu and 
Ragantupa, a8 a concrete act, the transgression 
of a law; compare vers. 12, 13, 20, 21, with 15, 
16, 17, 18. By the zaganatmpa of Adam the 
Guaptia entered into the human world, and this 
Gpuagtia again became the fruitful mother of the 
innumerable zagazntopata of his descendants.— 


P.8) 


Entered into the world. [ic roy xcopor 
sia7AGev ; comp. the Book of Wisdom ii. 24 (in ex- 
planation of Gen, iii.): g&dvm diafoiov Savratos 
ela7AGev sig toy xoanov. Sin siciAOe, came in ; 
death di7/18e, passed through; the Mosaic law za- 
ae lo (ver. 20), came in by the side, or between. ] 

imborch: a popular personification. On the ex- 
cessive personification of sin and death in Fritzsche, 
see Tholuck, p. 219.—Jnlo the world. Not merely 
into the 1uman world (Meyer), or into puman nature 
(Rothe) but es ruin and destructivo "ower in the 
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20). It is plain that the human sphere of the world 
alon is assumed here (according to Abelard: ix 
han partem mundi sc. terrenam, in qua oniines 
habi ant), as Tlholuck remarks, from the fact that 
“according to the Apostle’s conviction, evil 
already in existence in another world.” [Comp 
1 Cor. xi. 3; Gen. iii.; Book of Wisdom ii, 24; 
John viii. 44.—P.S.}] The expression indicates uot 
only the tendency to sin and death in human nature 
(Rothe), but also the propagation of sin (Augustine), 
because the xdono¢ is a conjunction of things, and 
means an organic connection. The words d7l9e 
and ég o refer to the individual and ethical appro- 
priation of sin which is in the xdopog since Adam’s 
fall. 

Death (namely, entered into the world). Ex 
planations: 1. Physical death ( , Augus 
tine, Calov., Meyer. Reference to Gen. ii. 17; iii 
19);* 2. Spiritual death (Pelagius); 3. Physical, 
spiritual, and eternal death ; or the vollected evil re- 
sult of sin (Olshausen, De Wette, Tholuck [ Philippi, 
Schmid, Jon. Edwards, Alford, Stuart, Hodge] )} 
This is no doubt correct, for physical death in itself 
has no biblical and ethical significance (see Rom. 
viii, 6; 1 Cor. xv. 56; James i, 15), 

{The Bible uniformly connects sin and death aa 
cause and effect; comp. Wen. ii, 17; Ezek. xviii. 4 
(“The soul that sinneth, it shall die”); Jer. xxxi. 
80; Rom. vi. 16, 21, 24; vii. 10; viii. 18; Jamesi. 
15, &c. “ Jeder Stindenfall,” says Dr. Nitzach, “ ist 
ein Todesfall, und‘ jeder Fortschritt in der Sitnde 
ein neues Sterben.” Without sin, there would be 
neither spiritual nor physical death. This was sym- 
bolically intimated by the tree of life in paradise, of 
which fallen man was forbidden to eat, “ lest he live 
for ever.” Adam, if he had not sinned, might have 
passed to higher forms of life, but without a violent 
separation of body and soul, without being “ un 
clothed,” but by being “clothed upon” (2 Cor. v. 
2-4), or, in the beautiful figure of the Rabbins, “‘ by 
a kiss of the Almighty.” Death and life are very 
deep and comprehensive terms in the Scriptures, and 
the connection must decide whether all, or which 
of tbe meanings are exclusively or prominently kept 
in view. There are three kinds of death: (1.) The 
death of the soul (1 John iii. 14; comp. Matt. viii 
22; Eph. ii. 1), which is properly the first and im. 
mediate effect of sin, since sin is a separation of the 
soul from God, the fountain of life; (2.) The death 
of the budy (Rom. v.10; Matt. xx. 18; xxvi. 66 
John xi. 4, 18; Acts xiii. 28; Phil. i 20; ii. 8 
which is the culmination and end of all physi 
malady and evil in this world; (38.) the e’ernal 
death of soul and body (Rom. i. 32; 2 Cor. iii. 16; 
vii. 10; James v. 20; 1 John v. 16), which is also 
called the second death, 6 Savaroc 6 dertegoy (in 
the Apoc. ii. 11; xx. 6,14; xxi. 8). In our pas 
sage (as also Rom. vii. 21, 23; vii. 5; 2 Tim. i. 10), 
0 Savaros is as comprehensive as 7 asagrtia, its 
cause, and as 7 fw, its opposite. It embraces all 
rhysical and moral evil, as the penal consequence of 
sin; it is death temporal and spiritual, viewed as 
one united power and principle ruling over the ha 
man race. That the Apostle meant physical death 
is clear from ver. 14, und from bis unmistakable ref 


* (Gen. ii. 17, where death is mentioned for the firm 
time, speaks rather for a more comprehensive view, see 
below, sub (3); since the first nts were threatened with 
the penalty of death to he inflicted on the very day of the¥ 
fall. and long before *heir physical death.—P. 8.) 
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erence to Gen. ii. 17; iii. 8,19; while from vers. 
17, 18, 21, we may infer that he had also in mind 
spiritual and eternal death, as the contrast to eternal 
life, wz aiwvcoc, in which the Scripture idea of 
life culminates, as the idea of death culminates in 
ete nal damnation. Ewald has an excellent note on 
this passage (Die Sendschretben des Ap. Paulus, p. 
378): “ Paul knew that, notwithstanding the words 
Gen. ‘i. 17, Adam did not literally die immediately 
after his sin; consequently he must mean by death 
that entire inner corruption (jenes ganze tnnere Ver- 
derben) by which even the physical death only be- 
comes true death ; just as, on the other hand, he 
ascribes true life to the genuine Christians even now 
before the resurrection of the body. ll this is so 
well founded in his constant use of language, that it 
needs no explanation.” Comp. also the remarks of 
Philippi ix loc., and Cremer, Bibl. Theol. Wérterbuch, 
sub Scavatos, p. 282: “ Daher ist Top zusammen/fas- 
sender Ausdruck fiir die GESAMMTE GERICHTLICHE 
Consequenz der Stin.e, Rom. v. 12, 14, 17, 21; vi. 
16; James v. 20, in welchem alles durch die Stinde 
bedingte Uebel sich concentrirt, synon. Verderben, 
axeiresa.—P. 8, 

And so (death) passed upon all men. The 
second Savatog was left out probably because 
doyAGev would be referred equally to sin and 
death. But both are comprehended in the Gavatoc 
in its spiritual character. The diégyeoGas denotes 
the extension, the universal progress; though a 
germ-like develupment is not contained in the word, 
but in the thing itself. [otcws (demzufolge, der- 


estalt, consequently) connects the universal reign of 
death, “chxouslogisally snd logically, with. the unl: 
versal reign of sin, as its p ing cause. Some 


make xaé ol'rws, and thus, equivalent, by trane- 


position, to otro xai, so also, and regard this as 
the apodosis of the first clause of the twelfth verse ; 
but this is entirely ungrammatical, and inconsistent 


with the main object of this section, which is to 
draw a parallel, not between Adam and his poster. 
ity, or sin and death, but between Adam and Christ. 
—tig mavtas avFewnonrs, upon all men, is 
equivalent to the oreseding xoopoc, but differs from 
it ‘“‘as the concrete parts from the abstract whole; 
and déey:oGa. differs from siéoyecSar as the 
ing from house to house differs from entering a 
town;” De Wette. Luther well translates 0.7 1- 
Gey: ist durchg en, passed through and per- 
as a destructive and desolating power.— 
P.8 

In such a manner that [solcherweise dass, or, 
on the ground that; better: inasmuch as]. 
dg’ o (= ég ofc) is as much as émi tort ote. 
It can therefore mean here: on the ground that; 
dots, propter ea quod (Meyer); under the suppo- 
sition that (Baur); on condition that (Rothe); in 
conformity witr it, that. Tholuck [p. 284] favors 
the meaning because, with reference to 2 Cor. v. 4; 
Phil. iii. 12; yet he makes the because relative, and 

translates, so far as they all. 
It is almost unanimously agreed now, that é 
#, for which the Greeks generally use the plural, 
dy ofc (propter ea quod), has here the sense of a 
conjunction, and that o is the neuter, not the mas- 
culine to be referred back either to els dyPomz0¢ 
(with Augustine, some Roman Catholics, older Luther- 
ans and Calvinists), or to Gavarog (with Gléckler, 
Hofmann). It can mean neither in quo, éy o (Au- 
gustine), nor per quem, dé ov (Grotius), nor prop- 
fer quem or cum quo, dé oy or ety w» (Chrysostom, 
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Theophylact, @cumer.as, Elsner), But it must be 
resolved either into é7é roi'tw wots, ea conditions 
ut, ea ralione ul, unter der Voraussxetzung, un’er dey 
ndheren Bestimmtheit dass, on the presupposition, 
on the definite ground that, on condition that (s0 
Rothe, in a learned and subtle discussion, 1. c. pp. 
17-88, and Schmid, Bibl. Theol. des N. 7., ii. 26 
f.); or into ézé tottw ote = didts (Thomas Magia 
ter and Phavorinus: ép , avti tov diéts), prop 
ter id quod, auf Grund dessen dass, darum dasa 
weil, on this account that, because ; comp. 2 Cor. ¥ 
4; Phil. iii. 12, and classical passages quoted },\ 
Meyer, p. 204 f. (s0 Fritzsche, Rom. J. 299 sq., Mcy- 
er, Tholuck, Philippi, Winer, Gr mm., p. 868, whe 
are followed, without further discussion, by Alford, 
Webster and Wilkinson, Stuart and Hodge). The 
latter explanation gives the plain sense, that the 
universal reign of death is caused by universal sin, 
while Rothe’s explanation conveys the more subtle ' 
idea that the actual sin of individuals is a conse 
quence of the same proceeding by which death, 
through Adam’s sin, passed upon all men, or that 
the sin of Adum has caused the sin of all others in 
inseparable connection with death. I prefer the 
translation, so far as, inasmuch as, which gives good 
sense in all the Pauline 8 (2 Cor.v.4: é 
@ ov Gélopey exdicagbas, ask énevdicacha; 
Phil. iii, 12: a @ xaéd xatedygOnyv). It is not 80 
much a causal, as a qualifying and conditioning con- 
junction (a relative or modified ors), which in our * 
passage shows more clearly the connection of death 
with sin. It implies that a moral participation of all 
men in the sin of Adam is the medium or cause of 
their death ; just as faith on our part is the moral 
condition of our participation in Christ’s life It is 
unfavorable to the doctrine of a gratuitous imputa 
tion. The legal act of imputation is not arbitrary 
and unconditioned, but rests on a moral ground and 
an objective reality.—P. S.] 

[All sinned (not, have sinned, E. V.), rav- 
tt¢ Huagtoyv. The aor. II. presents the sinnin 
of all as a historical fact, or a momentary action of 
the past; comp. azéGavoy, in ver. 15; of navre 
aztGavoy, 2 Cor. v. 14; and especially Rom. iii. 
23, where precisely the same phrase occurs; “all 
sinned,” as in one act (in Adam), and consequently 
became sinners (comp. Zextual Note *, p. 128). Some 
take the aorist in the sense of the perfect 7uap77- 
xaos = vp auagtiay sioi; but the aorist was cho. 
sen with reference to the past event of Adam’s fall, 
which was at the same time virtually the fall of the 
human race as represented by him, and germinally 
contained in him.* ‘“Apagravew cannot mear: to 
be, or, to become sinful (= avaptudoy sive, or, yiy- 
veoGar), although this is the necessary result of the 
first sinful act; still less, to suffer the punishment 
of sin; but it means real, actual sinning. In what 
sense? The choice in the following list lies between 
interpretations (4) and (5), which are both equally 
consistent with the natural grammatical sense of 
juaptoy; while the other interpretations are more 
or less strained or false.—P. §. 

Explanations of mavteg nuagtoy: 

(1.) Jn quo, namely, in Adam, the whole race 


* [Wise p- 259, denies that the aorist is ever confouné- 
ed with the perfect. Even in Luke i. 1 (éwexe(pnoay) ; Johe 
xvii. 4 etetaca, éredAeinwca) ; Phi), iii, 12 (¢Aafor), and simi 
lar cases, the action is related simply as : The per- 
fect expresses the past action in ite relation to the present. 
so that the result of the action is generally, though ner 
necessarily (see Krager, 181, and Winer, 264), supy ored te 
be continued.—P. 8. 
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sinued, (Origen,* Chrysostom, t Theophylact, Augus- 
tine ¢ iEuae, Brenz, Bucer, Este, Erasmus Schmid 
and, as probably ‘the last among Protestant exposi- 
tors’ [?], Benjamin Carpzov, 1758).§ The suppo- 
sition here is the organic unity of the human race, 

(2.) Because all have become sinful [vitiaté sunt, 
peccatores facti sunt]—that is, sinners by original 
sin (Calvin, Melanchthon, Flatt). | 

(8.) Metonymically, because all have been pun- 


* (Origen taught a personal fall of all men in s hee 


mes cum ipso vel in yo expulst sunt de paradiso.’””—P. 8.) 
t iat hpipie (Homilia X,) explains rather loosely and 


superticially : re 8¢ dorw, ef” @ wdvres Huaprov; éxeivou 
wegovTos, Kai Of pm} daydrres ame TOU fie Y évacw é€ 
daeiyou wdyres ae, “by the fall of A even 


Ovnrol, 
those who did not eat of the forbidden tree have all become 
mortal.’”” Thie is all he says, and then he passes imme- 
diately to ver. 13.—P. 8.]} 

t { Augustine, following the wrong translation of the 
Vulgate—in used tliis as aD ment for the 
doctrine of o al sin and the of the human race in 
Adam. De pecc. mer. et rem. iii.7: ‘In Adamo omnes 
‘une verun!, quando in ejus natura, illa insita vi qua 
ens re poteral, adhuc omnes tile unus fucrunt.” Contra 
Jul. v.12: “ Puerunt omnes ratione seminis in lumbis Adami 
quando damnatus es!... . modum fuerunt Israeliiee 
tn lumbis Abrahe, ndn decimatus est,”? Heb. vii. 9, 10. 
De Civitate Dei, 1. xiii. c. 14: **Omnes enim fucmus in illo 
no, quando omnes fuimus ille unus, qui per feminim la 


sus est in tum. . . . Nondum erat novia singillaitm 
ereata et distribula forma, in qua singuli viveremus; sed 


jam natura eral seminalis, ex qua agaremur;"’ 7%. ¢, 
‘the form in which we were to live, as individuals, had 
not yet been created and assigned to us, but that seminal 
nature was already in existence, from which we were to be 
propagated.” From this last passene it is evident that 
Augustine did not teach, as he is sometimes misrepresent- 
ed, a pérsonal and conscious coexistence and cuagency of 
Adam's posterity in Adam and his fall (which involves the 
contradiction of an existence before existence), but simply 
a polential or germinal coexistence. The genus homo or 
human nature which he represented, was not a receptacie 
of millions of human beings, but a single, simple es-ence, 
which became manifold by pro tion. As in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ we distin- 
guish tet veen nature and person, so also here. Our hu- 
man nature was on trinl in Adam, and fellin him; conse- 
quently we all fell as partaking of that nature, an: share 
tn his guilt. This seems to me to be Augustine’s view. 
Estius, one of the best Roman Catholic commentators, 
ivea the same interpretation on the basis of the Vulgate 
nslation: ‘ Dicun'ur omnes peccasse in Adam, tanquam 
in principio et radice lolius generis, quoniam in lumbis ejus 
erant, quando tlle peceabat.”” Then, after quoting several 
vagsages from Aug., he continues, in explanation of the 
Augustinian theury : “‘ Id vero sic infellige : quia tunc quan- 
do ille propria voluniale peccavit, tn quo tanquam in prin- 
eipio generis, omnes rrant, causa dala est, per quam de mncrps 
unrversum genus inficerctur, el singuli constilucrentur precu- 
tores, videlicet a suo quisque prccalo, quod ex illa origine con- 
trahere! ; quomodo, si paler atlaminatus lepra filios gignat 
leprosos, dicentur filii freti leprosi a patre, lice unusquisque 
suam ez illo contrahal lepram.” This, in a certain sense, is 
theologically true, but vxegetically false—z. ¢., the doctrine 
»f original sin, or total depravity as derived from Adam, is 
implied in the whole passage, especially in wdvres jmaprov, 
but not in é¢’ @ For é¢° » is not equivalent to é» ¢ (see 
above); avOpwrov is too far separated from the relative «, 
and the who'e pres: Quapravew emi rim, meaning, fo sin 
in some one, or by one, is without example. For a modifica- 
tion of the Augustinian interpretation, see (4) below.—P. 8.] 
g Cate J. Baird, Elohim Revealed, Philad. 1860, p. 417, 
defends the same view ; taking é’ @ = dv g, a8 in ver. 14; 
Mark ii. 4; Luke v. 25; évy rq Addu, | Cor. xv. 22.—P. 8.] 
i [Melanchthon: “ Omnes habent peccatum, scilicet prav- 
statem propagaiam et reatum.”” Calvin: ‘* Nempe, inquit, 
quoniam omnes peccavimus. Porro istud peccare est corrup- 
tos esse ef vitiosos. Illa enim na'uralis pravitas, quam e 
matris ulero afferimus, tamelsi non ila cilo fructus suos ecil, 
peccalum tamen est coram Domino, et ejus uléionem meretur. 
ra hoc est peceatum, quod vocant naturule.”” Accordin 
bo Calvin, then. the inherent, heredi depravity deriv 
from Adam is the reason why all die. is interpretation 
fe not orly ungrammatica! ce dxaprdvey cannot mean, 
fo become ¢ but it also vitiates the analogy between 
Adam ani —P. 8.) 
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ished as sinners, or are involved in the consequences 
of the fall (Chrysostom,* Grotius,} Arminians and 
Socinians {and Oalvinists of the Federal school, Mao 
ht, Hodge] ).} 
4.) Some supply even Adamo peccante afte 
ég « (Pareus, and others; Rengel, Olshausen, &o. 
Philippi, p. 179: “We must mentally supply 
> Addu, or more specifically, damo peccante, to 
qjuagtoy.” Meyer, likewise, ‘because al) sinned 
when Adam sinned, in and with him!” 1 Oor cw 


t (Grotius: panam luere, Pp 
pene Gen. xxxi. 36; Job vi. 24; 1 Kings i. 2, foc this me 
ywy of the effect. ép'¢ he takes = thro 


ean, 
it isdefended by Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, even in the revised 
edition of his Comm. (p. 236 ff.), with a demee of 
positiveness, as if there could be no doubt abous it, He holds 
that all men sinned in Adam merely in a reprceentative or pue 
tative, not in any rea! sense, and that # y has the passive 
meaning ; they e legally guilty, and were rega and 
treated as sinners on account of Adam’s sin virtue of a 
natural and federal relationship between A and his 
posterity. ‘‘The only possible way,’”” he etys, “in which 
all men can be said to have sinned in Adam, is putatively.” 
(This is begging the question.) ‘‘His act, for some good 
and proper reason [7], was regarded xs their act, just as the 
act of an agent is regarded as the act of his principal, or 
the act of a representative as that of his constitue: ts” 
{although in this case they never elected him). ‘ The act 
of the one legally binds the other. It is, in the eye J 
law and justice, their act.”” But vey never has this 
meaning of pututive sinning. It is obviously impossible 
in » Ver. 14. In the parallel pa: » i. 23, 
Hodge himself understands it of actual sinni re ail have 
sinned, and are sinners, or, all siuned,”” p. 140). The twe 
solitary vs which he quotes from the Septuagint 
(Gen. xliii, 9, comp. xliv. 32: ws érouc, and | 
a ms i 21: deduete Ghar parallel ade a 
@ re £ » are neither para nor deci aa 
has often been shown by older commcrntators. When 
Hodge confidently appeals to the xuthority of “theolo- 
giane wf every grade and class of doctrine, Calvinists, 
Arminians, Lutherans, and Rationalists,”’ in favor of his 
interpretation (p. 241), he is greatly mistaken. I know 
of no recent commentator of note, German or English, 
who with him on this point. Philippi and Worde- 
worth, whom he quotes on his side, hold the realistio Au- 
gustinian view (which Hodge re tes as nonsense. Ses 
next foot-note.) So does even Robcrt Haldane, the most 
rigorous Scotch Calvinistic commentator on the Romans, 
who says (p. 211 of the Amer. edition): ‘* Adam’s sin wag 
as traly the sin of every one of Lis 7 ssterity, as if it had 
been personally committed by him. It is only in this 
way t all could be involved In tts consequence. Be- 
sides, it is only in this light that it is illustrativ:- of jus- 
tification by Christ. Believers truly die with Christ, and 
y the debt in Him by their union or oneness with Him. 
t belongs not to us to inquire how these things can be. 
We receive them on the testimony of God.” . . . ““If God 
deals with men as sinners on sccount of Adam’s sin, then 
it is self-evident that they are sinners on that account. ‘The 
just God could not deal with men as cinnerson any account 
which did nut make them truly sinners.” The metonymi- 
cal interpretation arose from a Sears to the doctrine of 
original sin. Hodge tries to defend the dugma of impu- 
tation on a Socinian exegesis. But by rejectinu the real- 
istic theory of a participation of Adam's posterity in his 
fall, he loses the bau for » just imputation, and resolves 
it into a legal fiction. Only x sinful and guilty being can 
be the subject of the displeasure of a righteous and holy 
God. We do not object to the doctrine of imputation in 
itaelf, but simply to that form of it which ignores or 
denies the vitu/ nature of our connection with Adam and 
with Christ, as plainly taught in this whole section. 
Adam is our natural reprexentative de facto as well as 
de jure. He is the root of humanity, and his fall affeoted 
the stock, and every branch, by the inherent Jaw of or 
ganic life-union. ‘* Not Adam’s transgrossion outwardly 
reckoned, but Adam’s sinfulness and mortality inwardly 
communicated or imparted,’ are the chief points of com: 
ison, and placed in contrast with the righteousness and 
ife of Christ, with whom we hold even a mors intimay 
life-union by faith, than with Adem bv ain.—P. 4.1 
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as inane uf nite = pi of the many millions of children who have 

5.) The expression must be understood of the per. et sinned + [¢. ¢., committed actual transgrex 

sonal sins of individuals (Reiche, Rickert, De Wette, sion} Tholuck refers to the disposition of childrer 
Tholuck [Fritzsche, Baur, Van Hengel, Stuart], | to sin [which, however, is inconsistent with gua 

; ee ee TOV.— 8B]. a he who finds no difficulty 

[This interpretat omy wa e treats a conceiving that children sinned in Adam, shoule 

ue  avarey years thee ii gata tee Gena J); | find lese difficulty in thinking tbat they sinned in 

by med te ablest modern commentators, Philippi, and | the womb of their mother, and least difficclty iz 

‘in recent editions) by Meyer. Philippi, whom Dr. Hodge sinking their individuality in the solidarity of thei 


41) ly quotes in favor of his purely | imputation 
doory fase the preced note), says, after cticltt « other sinful ancestry. Meyer objects further, that the 
phospho Auffassung rerchgfOhrt, welche, obgleich sie von | their personal sins, would vitiate and even contredict 
al geri ead Oe ve eee aa ry (og!. jedoch Vickie, cinfachats the whole parallel between Adam and _ “ For 
und nat@rlichste ist. Es ist ndml.ch su appt im Ge- | 88 the sin of Adam brought death to all ae 
denken : oy 5 4p ote noch Maesieoot raha capi peccan= | not their self-committed sin), so the obedience of 
aided 5 on agitur * Christ (not their own virtue ugh to 
prio,’ sagt Bengel. ‘Omnes peccurunt, Adamo pecouates ( ( Co 92). “) broug of akg all 
eder, wie Koppe es ausdrfickt, ‘ipso aciu quo peceavit Adae | \COmp. r. xv. 22).”¢ us an absolute natural 
mus.’ Daf@r auch der momeniane Sinn des Aoristes | necessity prevailed on both sides! The proper con- 
HmaprTor. Tod txt su Allen ee oe oa sideration of the parallel, on the contrary, leads to 
ste sGndigten, als Adam wn der 
Adam’s thre eigene S&nde m war. So wirden | this conclusion: Asin tbe actual appropriation of 
wir aleo dem wesentlichen Binnc nach, wenn auch auf an- | the merita of Christ a personal ethical appropriation 
derem i gp csccaconi Ae, fd Das AUGUSTINISCHE ‘IN QUO 
OMNES PEKCCAVERUNT,’ wi innen. Pussend ldsst sich 
* Cor. v. 15 vergleichen: el els Owép wdvrev axéd0a=| mon consciousness of men” (p. 286). We hold that all 
vey, dpa oi wdvres dwd@avoy, wosu wir hier den | men sinned in Adam, not indeed personally by conscious 
echenden s: ei ele Umdp wdvrev juap-| actual transgression (which Augustine never said or 
Tey, Gpa ot wavres peg Ok i esgaaig Wee ferner hier | meant; see the pa quoted in the third foot-note 
pon dem dpaprdvesy, sotst 1 Kor. xv. 22 von dem awo-| on p. 178), but virtually or potentially ; in other words, 
Sv¥ccecy Aller dy rye "ASdp die Rede. Der Apostel | that Adam fell, not as an individual sim ply, but as the rea. 
stellt demnach die M ettsriinde als objectiv tn Adam be- ntative head of the human race, and that his fall 
schlossen dar, gerade so wie er die Menschheilsgercchtigheit vifiated human nature itself, and poapes ve his whole 
als objectiv in Christo beschlossen denkt, und die Parallele poe in the same manner in which the disease of the 
erhd't nun erst die rechte Prdcision und plastische Anschau- “| som and root will affect the tree and branches proceedi 
lichkeit.”” Meyer, who is misrepresented by Dr. Hodge m it. ‘This may be uncommon sense (as is the whole . 
Paul with forgetfulness in nuiint 6 cae, chapter ot Romans), but it is certainly no nonsense. The 


233) as charging 

pot tr ie in sokrt of fact, holds the same Augus human race is not a sandheap, but an organic unity ; and 
and stated it plainly not only in the fourth ‘edition (1865, p. only on the ground of such a vital unity, as distinct from 
201 a in the third (1859, p. 187), and even in the vecond | a mechanical or merely federal unity, can we understand 
edi 1854, ten years re the appearance of Hodge’s | and defend the doctrine of | sin, the imputation of 
revision | as follows: “(é¢° @ wdvres }paprov) aur | Adam’s sin, and of Christ's righteousness. ithout an 
Grcuxp pesess pass, d. h., wit ALLE SUNDIGTEN, ndm- | actual communion of life, imputation is an arbitrary | 

trch (beachie den momentanen Sinn des Aor.) als durch den | arrangement. We ly admit that the Augustin 
Einen die Siinde in die Well cintral. Weil, als ADAM stin- | view is liable to objections (see ‘s and our strictures 
digte, ALLE Menschen in und mit thm, dem Verireler paid in Doctrinal and teal, No. 2 and 3), but it is far prefera- 
gunsen Menschheil (nicht: ‘xxump.o Adami,’ Pexaa.), ge- | ble jo the legal fiction theory.—P. 8.) 

viindigt haben, ist der Tod, welcher durch dic in die Welt ge- 80 Th 

kimmene Stende in die Welt kam, vermdge dieses ursdchlichen 
Zusanmmmenhanges der durch Adam in's Vorhandensein getre- 
nen Snde und des Todes auf ALLE verbrrilet worden. 
ALLE wurden durch Adam’s Full s'erblich, wel dieses Ge- 
sOndigthaben Adam’s ein Gestindigthaben ALLER war, mi/- 
hin Te Toe édvd¢ wapawtepate of wodAAOi aré- 
G@avoy, ver. 15. So ist es allerdings in Adam brgrtndet, 
diss Alle sterben (dy re ‘AS wavres awobvngxoy- 
ov, 1 Kor. xv. 23), weil ndmilich, als Adam stindigte, Alle 
sOndigien, Alle als dpapredoi catecrdbnoay (ver. 
19), und somit der durch seine Snde cingckummene Tod 
trinen verschonen kann.”” The same interpretation is sub- 
sanrely 82 eocpted by the best English commentators of the 
age, Alford ‘All sinned i: the Shp ae ar shcy 
the nature by t ein of our forefather, and in the /ruté, 
developed by each conscious responsible individual in ‘his 


eodoret: ov ydp rhy rou spowdropos duapriay 
anna thy olxeiay dxacros crus ‘Feu Oavares roy Spor. 
Pelagius may be ranked here, hr in in his brief comments on 
Romans he explains é¢" ¢ wéyres juaprov: ‘In co quod 
omnes peccaverunt, exemplo Ade peccant,” or * per imita- 
tionem,”’ in opposition to “ per pr propega Rae iit ” Julian ot 
Pel esieuiem takes rg 

» in the sense ee hgh: singe quod (Aug. ‘Contra Jul. vi. 7 

u 


eon ins by Barnes and Stuart. We quote from 
Moses Stuart: ‘‘There remains, therefore, oe the first 


! 
selves incurred the guilt of sin, andi 80 subjected themselves 
to ite penalty ; or at least, all men are themeelves sinners, 
vwn - Observe how entirely this assertion of | and 60 are liable to death.” Prof. Dwight, in ar article 
the Apostle contradicts the Pelagia or individualistic view | against Hodge, seems to adopt this view ; taking, however 
of men, that each is a separate creation from God, existing ; #uaproy in a semi-figurative sense, “so that Paul pone 
yiaed on bie own exclusive responsibility, and affirms the | of our rath wet personal sinning, as summed oo 
or realistic view, that al "are evolved by | centred in Adam, not because we sinned either really oz 
otto from an original stock, and, though in- poten vey when he did, but because, when he sinned, the 
uirigaaly responsible, are goneecaly involv in the cor- | whole future results were then made certain, and s0, "in a 
ruptd on and condemnation of their original.” Words- | sense, were accomplished”? (1. c. p. 560).—P. 8.) 
worth: “Observe the aorist tense, }uaproy, they all sinned ; t (The German original reads: ‘* Dagegen sagt Meyer, 
that is, at a particular time. And when was that! Doubt- | das Wort nicht auf die gesthnd gestindigt habenden Kinder, 
less, at the Fall. Ali men sinned in Adam’s sin. All fell } children who have sinned, instead of “in Belreff der vielen 
in hie fall. All men were that one man, Adam (Augustine). | Miliionen NOCH NICHT gesindigt habenden K.” (see Meyer, 
All men were in him, as a river is in {ts source, and as a | p. 203). The printer's omission of noch nicht, not yet, makes 
tree is in its root We are all by nature in the first Adam, | sad work here with the erat, a and caused some nd 
ar been Hai in the seound Adam, Ohrist.”” Web- | plexity to the translator tt, and others, raised the 
ster and son: “All sinned virtually when Adam | same objection to the above interpretation, vis., that it 
sinned, Reciues in him their nature became sinful.” would include infants among act sinners. which is not 
This good orthodox rail birt pai an supported by the | true. Hodge, p. 232 f., urges five 2 argumente against {t.— 
most respectable array of authorities from Augustine and | P. 8.) 
the Reformers down to Philippi and Meyer, Dr. Hodge t [So also Hodge: “It would make the Apostle teach 
ealls mystic and heistic nonsense, which ‘‘does not | that, as all men die because they personally sin, so all mea 
tise even to the of a contradiction, and has no | live because they are personally and inherently righteous. 
‘taal ‘‘It is a monstrous cvil to | This is contrary not only to this whole car a but to al! 


mean at all;”? a 
the common sense und com- | Paul's teaching, and to the whole grepel 


ears Bible contr 
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takes place by faith, so in the actual sharing in the 
guilt of Adam dves an ethical participation by un- 
helief take place (see Rom. xi. 32). It is a great 
error to imagine that, in order to avoid the Pelagian 
heresy, we must cast ourselves intu the arms of the 
Augustinian theory, and do violenve to the plain 
text. This is done by Beza, Calvin, Philippi, and 
Meyer, though by each in a different way. 

(6.) The éy @ is understood as causa jfinalis : 
tNnTo tohich, viz., death or punishment; thus mak. 
big éxi to mark the end, or consequence, to which 
goning came. (Venema, Schmid, Gléckler, and 
Ewald (formerly, not now].)* Meyer observes, 
that this telic view implies a necessary, though nut 
intended effect, in accordance with the idea of fate. 

(7.) Hofmann: Under whose (death’s) dominion 
they sinned. This view might be better supported 
by the thought in Heb. ii. 15, than by the language 
in Heb. ix. 15. Yet it is untenable.+ 

(8.) Thomasius: Under which relation (namely, 
that sin and death came into the world by one man) 
all sinned, &c. 

It is evident that the most of these explanations 
are attempts, from doctrinal considerations, to avoid 
the idea of individual personal guilt, and by this 
means a relation, clear enough in itself, is obscured. 
The Apostle’s assumption is the priority of sin in 
relation to death, and the causal connection of the 
two. Accordingly, the meaning is, since sin came 
into the world as an abnorinal ethical principle, 
death came into the world with it as the correspond- 
ing abnormal physiological principle. Therefore the 
propagation of the abnormal principle of death pre- 
supposes the preceding propagation of the principle 
of sin in the real sinning of all. It arises from the 
unity and solidarity of humanity, that certain cases 
—for example, children born dead, or dying [and 
idiots |—do not here come into consideration. The 
definition of the ég’ ©, under the presupposition that, 
is therefore the most natural. In view of the death 
of innocent children, we may assume different degrees 
of guilt and death: “in proportion as,” or “in what 
meusure, they all sinned.” 

Ver. 138. For until the law, &. ["“Ayo. 

ao vonov,—i. e, from Adam to the Mosaic 
islation, comp. ver. 14—apagytia yy éy 
xognw. Alford: “ How, consistently with chap. 
iv. 15, could all men sin, before the law? This is 
now explained.” But iv. 15 is too far off, and treats 
of zapgafacs, not of dvagtia. yag connects this 
verse with zavteg quagtoy, ver. 12.—P. 8.] The 
Apostle did not need to show first that the death of 


* (In his Jihrbticher der bibl. Wissenschaft, ii. p. 171, 
Ewal op ae with the rejection of the second 6 @ava- 
tog: “und sv suallen Menschen durchdrung DA®, WORAUF- 
HIN ALLE SUNDIGTEN,” ‘‘and so paxsed upon all men that 
unto which all sinned.” viz., death, which in Gen. ii. 17 is 
decreed as the punishment of sin, so that whosoever sins, 
sins unto death—/.+., must die. But subsequently, in his 
Comm. on the Pauiine Epistles (1857, p. 327), Ewaid trans- 
lated : “‘sorEaNn ulle -Bndigten,” “inasmuch as all sinned,” 
and remarks (in a foot-note on P 378) that this meaning of 
7 ¢@ (as a conjunction) is ainilar to the preceding ottws, 
showing death to be the consequence of sin.—P. 3, 

t (Hofmann, Schrifiberweis, vol. i, p. 529, 2d ed., takes 
éxi as a preposition of t-me, and refers rg to the preceding 
Odvaros (which is wanting in several MS8.) in the sense: 
bei dessen Vorhindensein, 1. e., during the reign of death all 
ginned. He quotes, in support, Heb. ix. 15: ai éwi rq 
rhe Siabyay a toes. But this simple and almost 
trivia) idea could have been expressed much more clearly. 
The interpretation of Thomasius (sub 6) resembles that of 
Hofmann, except that he takes @ as neuter: beim Vorhan- 
densein welches Verhdiinisses, ut the preceding words 
pene une - ie not an abstract relation. Oomp. Meyer, 
pd 206.—P. 8. 
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all was grounded in Adam’s sin (Meyer); this be 
could presuppose from Jewish and Christian knowl 
edge. But he prover rather that the actual exten 
sion of death took place always under the suppo- 
sition of preceding sin in the world. Therefore his 
first proposition: Even in the period between Aaa 
and Moses, sin was universal in the world. J* was 
indeed not imputed, not placed directly in the igi:t 
of the conscious judgment of God, because the law, 
as the rule of conduct and the accuser, was not set 
present. But, indirectly, i.s presence was made mani 
fest by its effect, the despotic government of death ; 
although a transgression in such a definite way as 
that committed by Adam could not occur in the pe 
riod designated (notwithstanding many analogies: 
Cain, the Cainites, Ham, Ishmael, Esau). Even the 
transgression again made manifest by the Mosaic law 
does not remove the t antagonism by which, in 
principle, sin and death proceeded from Adam, the 
type of Christ, the antitype, from whom, in prin 
ciple, righteousness and life proceded. Meyer sup- 
poses the Apostle to say: “The death of individu- 
als, which passed also upon those who have not 
sinned, as Adam did, against a positive command- 
ment, cannot be derived from sin committed before 
the law, because, the law not being present, the im. 
putation was wanting [absolutely ?]; and the con- 
clusion which Paul draws therefrom, is, that it is by 
Adam’s sin (not by individual sins) that death has 
been produced” (!). Now, how dues this agree with 
the history of the Deluge, and of Sodom and Go 
morrah? Here, definite death is everywhere traced 
to definite offences. Tholuck’s view of the conneo- 
tion [p. 238 ff.] is similar to Meyer's. The most of 
the later commentators, on the contrary, properly 
regard vers, 13 and 14 as an argument for zartes 
juaytoy (Riickert, De Wette, Neander, and others; 
and formerly Diodorus, Calvin, and others). Calov. 
has correctly concluded: Since they were punished 
because of sin, they must have had some law.* 

But sin is not imputed [reckoned, in R«ch- 
nung gebracht, ‘Auagtia ovx shioyeitas]. 
(Philem., ver. 18 [tezxé. rec.] is the only other place). 
Meyer explains: Is brought to account by God for 
punishment [wird in Rechnung gebracht, viz, zur 
Bestrafung]. His citation (chap. iv. 15) is sufficient 
to correct him. It is with the vowos, and the con- 
sciousness of it, that the axagtia (which is aleo 
transgression, according to the measure of the natu- 
ral conscience) first receives the impressed charac 
ter of conscious transgression, zagafac«, and there- 
with the dgyv is first finished by the xaregyateoO us 
of the vovog. Therefore even the sin of the gen- 
erations befure the flood was not yet definitely set 
tled by its overthrow (1 Peter iii, 20; iv. 6); there. 
fore the people of Sodom and Gomorrab were guilty 
of less sin than the contempuraries of Jesus. The 
éddoyeiv of sin constitutes therefore the reverse gide 
of the doyicsaOar tic dexccocrvyy; it does not de 
note any preliminary attribution, but the final impu- 
tation, or settlement.—Explanations: Js not tm- 
puted, a. By God; (1.) Not in general (the Deluge 


ent a 


* [ Hodes makes the whole doctrine and 
et cond 


the Apostle to be, ‘‘ that there are peal evils whi 
upon men antecedent to any transgressions of their own: 
and as the infliction of those evils implies a violation 
law, it follows that they are rezarded and treated as sinners 
on the | cee of the disub: dience of another” (p. 252).—P. &! 
t (Outside of these two sages in the New Testament, 
the word, according to Meyer, occurs bat ence, vis, i 
kh, Jnseript. i. p. 850, A. 35. It means ey Aory viSéras 
AoytGer Oat, lo reckon in, to pul lo one’s aw youni.—}’. 8." 
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Sodom and Gomorrah, hon were exceptions); (2.) 
Not in the usual manner of sin (Bengel: peccatum 
non notat scelera insignia [qualia ti@ ante 
Moeia tempora luerunt, sed malum commune] ); (8.) 
The Arminians: the @avatoc was only natural evil; 
(4.) Calov., better than all; the word must be un- 
deratood only hypothetically. The men of the ante- 
Mosaic period also had a kind of law. 5. By man 
(Ambrose, Augustine, Theodore Mopevestia, Lu- 
ther; ‘‘ Sin is not minded,” man achtet threr nicht). 
. Zwingli: By the human judge. Altogether for- 
zign to the context. Hofmann: the proposition laid 
down refers only to humanity in general, and not to 
individuals. This is a modification of Schleiermach- 
er’s representation of penal justice—We must add 
the remark, that the imputing judge is God, but that, 
in the imputation, the human icwiedie of the 
napafacs ip the light of the judgment is to be 
taken fully into consideration. [Alford explains 
&4., “reckoned, ‘set down ax tranagression’— 
‘put in formal account,’ by God. In the case of 
those who had not the written law, avagtia is not 
formally reckoned a8 zagafacu, set over against 
the command; but, in a certain sense, as distinctly 
proved, chap. ii. 9-16, it ¢s reckoned, and they are 
condemned for it.”—P. S.] 

When there is no law [u7 Sytoc¢ vo- 
wou), Not: Where the law is not. [So Alford, 
and those who refer yvonog to the Mosaic law exclu- 
sively.—P. 8.] The Apostle appears to lay down 
the proposition in the form of a general maxim 
(“where there is no accuser, there is no judge ’’) in 
order to suggest the idea of degrees of legality and 
imputation (see the explanation of Calov.). Here, 
too, Meyer would relieve the death of the genera- 
tions before Moses from being caused by individual 
sin (see, on the vara? A Pa. xc.). We say, with 
chap. i. 18 ff., that the falling of those generations 
into sin was, in general, a great judgment of God; 
but an ethical because [i. 19] always precedes. 

Ver. 14. Nevertheless [notwitnstanding the 
relative non-imputution of ein} death reigned 

"Ahia éPacilevosty, emphatically put first, 
Savatog]. Death, already personified, appears 
here as a ruler, and, according to ite nature, as a 
tyrant. The universal reign of death implies the 
universal reign of sin as its cause, in proof of ver. 
12 (against Meyer and Hofmann). The dominion of 


death embraces not only physical death with all its | P 


historical terrors, but also the consciousness of death, 
or the sting of death (1 Cor. xv. 56), and the conse- 
quence of death, the dreary, wretched existence in 


Sheol.t [eves (until) Mota. = ayes vouonr, 
ver. 18. There is no clear difference between péyos 


and ayes, except that péyor, from paxedc, etymo- 

logically, denotes primarily extension, or length of 

time; ayes, from axyos, point of time.—P. S.] 
Elven over thoge, &. [xai éwit ros u7 


= pores ° - ee ey mortem describere veleut (yrannt 

Y tna . “Ze 

t [Bengel: “* Mortt adscribitur nrenum, ut RO Heb. 
@& 14. Sane viz wllus rew tot subditos habet, quot vel reges 
wore abstulil. Immane regnum. Non est Hebraismus. Im- 
peraf peccatum : imperal itia."—P, 8.) 

1 (Basueva» with dx( is a Hebraiem (53 7520); 


com p. 
Greek it rales the genitive or dative. The poston sig- 
oifies the ns over whom the sovereign exercised. 
The éxi before re dnowpare expresses the model to 
whieh the act is conformed ; comp. éxi re Luke |. 


\% The whole phrase corresponds to the Hebrew MIDI, 


iss 


a Ge 


V. 12-21. 


apagtnoartag nmi t@ bposmpate TH( 
nrapgapacens "Addu. Over those who, ¢ 
Adam, were not guilty of a definite zayafacs, o 
transgression of a definite command of God. € 
xas may be understood as antithetical to Adam, o 
better, as making a distinction between sinners is 
the general sense, and the wicked tran re of 
special laws of God, who effect, as it were, new falle 
of man, such as Cain, Ham, &c. Athanasius ex 
plains thus: those who committed no mortal sin 
Grotius: no gross sins; Crell, and others: trans 
gressed no law to which the threat of death was 
attached. But the measure is simply the zaga- 
fac, as in chap. iv. 15. The elder expositors have 
cluded here also the children [and idiots] sab 
jected “by Adam’s sin to the pana damni;’ 
renz makes this the exclusive reference [aguinst 
which Calvin correctly protests. Children are in- 
cluded, but not specially intended.—P. 8.] Indi- 
rectly, this verse refers definitely to the connection 
between sin and death in the period from Adam to 
Moses, as has been also perceived by De Wette, 
easiest and Baur, but is opposed in vain by 
eyer. 

Who is a type of the coming one [i. ¢., the 
second Adam, 05 éotcy tuzog tov pbdioy 
tog]. Koppe comes in positive conflict with the 
context, when he takes ,éJiovroc as neuter: of that 
which should come. The first Adam is the type of 
the second (1 Cor. xv. 45), and is the principle of 
the firat eon, as Christ is the principle of the second, 
but according to the antagonism between the first 
and second eons. See Meyer, for similar expressions 
of the Rabbis; ¢. g., Adamus postremus est Messias, 
According to Tholuck, the deduction of the onti- 
thetical side should now have followed, but Paul was 
contented with the o¢ éors, &c., in order to indicate 
the other half. But in our view the antithesis has 
already preceded (vers, 9-11), and is fully elaborated 
in chap. vi.—viii., after the transitional individual an. 
titheses that now follow. 

[This important clause pointa back to ver. 12, 
and indicates the apodosis, the other member of the 
comparison. TJ'vzos, from tinte, to strike, to 
wound, bas a variety of significations which are 
closely related, and yet may seem in some cases con- 
tradictory (comp. the German Abdild, Urbild, Vor. 
bid). It means (1.) a blow; (2.) a print, or im- 
resaion, made by a blow (John xx. 25, toy trios 
tow glu); (3.) a form, image, figure (Bild, Ad. 
bild ; so often in the classica, and in Acts vii. 48, 
Toig tino, oly éxomroate AQOTKIMIV ato‘) ; 
(4.) a pattern, model (Muster, Modell, Urbild ; Rom. 
vi. 17, tizov didayns; Acts vii. 44; Heb. viii. 5; 
in the two last passages, however, tito; is taken by 
some in the sense of ; comp. Bleek on Heb. 
viii. 5, vol. iii, p. 489 £.); he moral model or 
example for imitation (Vordild; 2 Thesa, iii. 9, 
iva savtors tinoy dopey ipiy tic th pomtiaOos 
nuacs; 1 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. ii, 7; Phil. iii. 17; 1 Pes 
v. 3); (6.) a historical prefiguration ( Vorbild), or 
type in the usual theological sense—#. ¢., a person or 
thing designed to foreshadow or symbolize a future 
person or thing which is the avrizuzos (Urbild); 
so 1 Cor. x. 6, 11, and here. Generally the New 
Testament antitype is related to the Old Testament 
type, as the substance is to the shadow, or the 


and is equivalent to dunoiws rq wapafdoan. It must not be 
connected with éBacidevoer (Gnryeostom and Bengel), but 
as 1s usually done, with my duepricavras.—P. 8.) 
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original to the copy.* But Christ corresponds to 
Adam in the antithetical sense: Adam being the 
author of death for all, Christ the author of life for 
all The prefigurative feature in Adam was his cen- 
tral and universal significance for the whole race, 
which was fulfilled in a much higher sense and with 
opposite effect in Christ, the absolute and perfect 
Man. In 1 Cor. xv. 45, Paul likewise contrasts o 
neato,’ Aday and 6 koyatos ’Adap, with refer- 
ence, no doubt, to the Rabbinical theology, in which 
the Messiah is called j}97NM CIN, Adamus pos- 
tremus, in opposition to PTRW CINT.¢ To this 

nal contrast corresponds the contrast of two 
epochs and orders of things, 6 aio ovtog and 6 alow 
uedioy. The coming one (tot wéddovtos) is 
not to be referred to the second coming of Christ 
(Fritzsche, De Wette), but to the first. Paul speaks 
PS) historical standpoint of the first Adam.— 


SEOoND PaRaGraPsH (vERS, 15-19). 


Tholuck remarks on the train of thought to ver. 
19: In the explanations of the elder expositors 
there is no attempt to trace the connection and prog- 
tess of thought to ver. 19; many of the later ones 
doubt altogether the possibility of such a proof. 
Morus says: ‘‘ De hac dissimilitudine agitur jam per 
quingue versus ita, ut guinguics idem illud repetatur, 
varialis quidem verbis, at re manente semper eadem,” 
Koliner and Riickert similarly ; against whom, see 
Rothe. According to Tholuck, the train of thought 
is as follows: In ver, 15, the quantitative ‘“‘ raore” 
on the side of the operation proceeding from Christ ; 
in vers. 16, 17, the qualita ive ‘‘more;” in vers. 
18, 19, resumption of the parallel, including the dif- 
ferences pointed out. Our construction is given 
above, 

[Vers. 15-17 occupy an intermediate position 
between ver. 12 and vers. 18 and 19; and as vers, 
18 and 14 are explanatory of the reign of death in 
eonnection with sin, asserted in ver. 12, so vers. 
15-17 are qualifying, by stating as briefly and terse- 
ly as possible the disparity in the parallel between 
Adam and Christ, in favor of the superabounding 
grace of Christ. The admirable symmetrical adjust- 
ment of parte will appear from the following ar- 
rangement of the text in literal translation : 


But not as the fall (wapdawrwpua) 
15. 3 0 also (i-) the grare (xdptoua) : 


for if by the fall 
of the one man (rov évds) 
the many died ; 
did hears sof God d the gi grace 
the grace o an « gift by the 
- of the one man Jesus Christ 7 
abound unto the many. 


© ['Avrirvmos, avritrvwoy (literally, counterdlow), is, how- 

ever, sometimes equivalent to réwos in the sense of 
\Abbild ), as Heb. ix. 24, avrirvra trav adnOcvov ; 1 Pet. iii. 
; and Apost, Const. iv. 11, where the sacramental bread 
and wine are called the an/itypes of the body and blood of 
ear Comp. Blevk on the Hebrewa, vol. iii. p. 591.— 
t (Tholuck, p. 246, from the 
eve Shalom 


uotes a remarkable 
took, NV 
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And not as by one gnilty tranogressis:. ‘dnagrinerer)* 
16. 4 (eo alo) the gift (rb daopea) 
for the judgment (issued m, of, enn) 
from one ({f1!) 
unto condemnation (xard«ptpa). 
but the grace (iswed in, cane) 
from many 
unto a righteous act (d:calema) 
17. (For if by the fall of the one t 
Death reigned 
thro the one ; 
much more 
will they who receive the abundance 
of the grace and the gift of righteousness 
reign in life 
ugh the one Jesus Christ.—P. 8] 


A. The contrast in the effects of the principles 
made manifest, 1. The natural consequences in re- 
lation to persons (ver. 15); 2. The ponitive couse- 
quences in relation to the intensity, the essential 
gradation of the effects (ver. 16). Ver. 15 refers wo 
the opposition of Christian salvation to the ruin m 
the non-legal period and sphere ; ver. 16, to its op- 
position to the ruin in the legal world. 

Ver. 15. But not as the fall (transgres- 
sion), so also is the gift of gracet [’4i/’ 
OUY WS TO AALPAATH MUA, OUTHS xaéi TO 
yaoroua). We hold that the Apostle, in his 
brief and pregnant expressions in vers. 15 and 16, 
lays down axioms in negative construction. Meyer 
translates ver. 15: ‘‘ Not as the trespass, so also the 
gift of grace;” and quite unintelligibly ver. 16: 
‘“¢ And not as by one who sinned is the gift.” The 
nagantmpa is evoc, the yagusna ives. As prin- 
ciples which enter humanity and permeate it, Adam 
and Christ are alike; but in the nature of their 
effects they constitute contrasts.—Rosenmiiller, and 
others, would neutralize the negation by regarding 
ovx as interrogative ; but this, as Meyer remarks, is 
forbidden by the contrasting character of the con- 
tents. We see no reason for taking the zagazreima, 
contrary to its ost natural signification, as “ offence ;” 
it denotes, with sin, a fall, an ethical defeat; yea, the 
fall as a medium of the fall, just as the yapgsopa of 
Christ is not merely yage, but a medium of the 
zeou. [Hapgantwpa, mM zaganinto, to fall, 
is not a sinful state or condition, but a concrete 
actual sin, the transgression of the law (zragafacn), 
the act of disobedience (zagaxoyz) by which Adam 
fell; comp. vera, 16, 18, 19, and Book of Wisdom 
x. 1, where it is likewise used of the fall. to ya- 

toua and 7 yageg mean nearly the same as 7, 
So sa in this verse, ro dogyua, ver. 16, dixaimay 
Conc, ver. 18, but they emphasize the idea that sab 
vation is of free grace. Forbes ingeniously refers 
to yagusua, the Grace which pardons the sinner, 
antithetically to Death, the penalty of transgression, 
and to donna, the Gift of righteousness, anti. 
thetically to Sin, which it removes and su es ; 
the one is mainly the grace that justifies, the other 
the grace that sanctifies. See his note, p. 243 f.— 
P. S.] Tholuck thinks that we should expect d- 
xaioua [izraxoy would correspond better.—P. S.? 


® Ty v 
(Or, ** by the one that sinned,” if we read as in 
ros. See Textual Nole *, aud . Note below.—P. 8. 

t [r@ rod dvds waparrouen, the of Cod. Sin. 

hmann, Alford, and the text. rec. Lange prefers, 
Meyer, the reading: dé» éi weper eer “by one fall.* 
See Teatual Note ™, and Eweg. Notes below.—P. 8.) 

t [According to Lange’s translation: A ricki stehia 
(im Sinn der Gleichmacssighett Adams und Caria) mntden Siw 
denfull also mit dem Gnadengul (der niichen Gnaden whe, 
Christus), Alford translates: But not (in all points) as the 
act G* tranagresston, 30 also is the gift ef grace.—P. S.] 
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instead of yagsouc. But the question here is con- 
cerning the natural or historical effects of both prin- 
tiples, while in ver. 16 they are presented in their 
: to law and right. 

For if through the fall of the one the 
many died [’Es yao to tov (mark the definite 
article, which is overlooked in the E. V.) évog 
aagantwpate of modioé (the many, t 
the immense multitude of all the descendants o 
the one Adam) aziGavoyv.—P. 8.]. The eé is 
not hypothetical. There is ar oxymoron in the ex- 
pression: one fell, many died (not only the one). 
Why of zodiol, and not zayrtéc, as in vers, 12 and 
189 Meyer: “The antithesis to the «i is made 
more sensible and stronger by marking the totality 
a8 multitude ; for ‘possunt aliqgua esse omnia, que 
non sunt mutta,’ Augustine. Grotius wrongly: ‘ sere 
omnes, 0 Enocho,’ which is contradicted by 
vers. 12 and 18.” [a2é9avoyv must be taken in 
the same comprehensive sense as Savatog in ver. 
12; see p. 176. It is parallel to pagror, ver. 12, 
and : be explained accordingly; see p. 177.— 
P. 8. 

Much more. Is zuiio pwadioyw the ex- 
ression of a logical plus, that is, of an inference 
[Chrysostom, zoddoi yap torro eyes 

Theodoret, Philippi (Fritzsche, Hodge, Stuart], an 
others), or of a real plus, a comparison (Calvin 
[Bengel *], Rothe [Alford: much more abundant], 
&c.). [In other words, does zoddoi uaddoy express 
a stronger degree of evi , a8 an argumentum a 
minore ad mazus (here a pejori ad melius), as it cer- 
tainly does vers. 9 and 10, or a higher degree of 

?—P,8.] Meyer: This latter is contrary to 
ver. 17. This is so far right as death, viewed abso- 
lutely, is an absolute negation, and a real plus ts 
higher degree of abundance] is comprised already 
in zegicorteyv. But the logical plus involves also 
a real plus. [So also Tholuck.| It rests on the 
following antitheses: 1. The eg introduced here 
without name, and opposite to him, 6 @edc¢ and o 
tig &vO unos "Ingots Xguttds; 2. magantopa, 
and the opposite 7 yage xai 7 dmypra ty yagete; 
8. ézegioctvery, in opposition to the simple fact, 
antSavory. The yadeesg tot Seon is the source and 
spirit of the universal and personal charisma, which 
is Christ himself; the dugea éy yaouts, &c., is 
its form and appearance, the positive gift of Divine 
adoption, with the Divine inheritance, in the pardon 
of sin. Both must not be resolved into an éy dia 
dvviy (Rosenmiiller, and others). According to 
Rothe, Tholuck, and others, éy yavserts must be 
connected with dwosa; according to De Wette 
and Meyer, dwgsa stands absolutely, and é» ya- 
ests, &., belongs to émegiogevoey, on account 
of the antithesis to zagaztemat.. But in that case 
the article should be expected before yagsts. 
Besides, doyec ty yaguts forms the idea of douegpa. 
The aorist indicates an event which had already 
‘taken place. 

Ver. 16. And not as by one transgression 
Eka oby og de évog &naetyzuatos, which 
ange renders Verschuldung, ssion accom- 
panied with guilt—P. Sj. We must first of all 
substitute the reading avaotiuarog of the Codd. 
D. E. F.G., and of the Itala [Vulg.: Ht non. steut 

unum peccatum] for duagtycavtos [by one 
bat transgressed], sithough the latter has better 


* {% Adamus ef Christus, secundum rationes contrarias 
onernvunt, in pasilivo ; differunt, in comparativo.” —P, gj 
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authority.” The reason lies in the text; ver. 1€ 
contains only definitions of things, not persons 
The opposite of duaptyzua is nagantopata; be 
sides, we have duyyua, xpiva, xataxpima, yayis- 
wa, and dixatwya. Tholuck observes: ‘ Those 
Codd. present frequently a corrupted text, one con. 
formed to the Latin translation ; and as dpagtyye 
tos is not even sufficiently attested by external 
authorities, it must give way to the more difficu:t 
reading.” But, at first appearance, dv évdc ayupty- 
Gayto; was the easier reading, for it was supposed 
that in every antithesis Adam himself must have 
been mentioved Meyer explains: “Ana to 
by one that sinned (auagtycarros) 80 is the yift, 
that is, it is not so as if it would be caused dc évax 
auagtycartos.” Tholuck: “The gift has an 
other character than that which came by the one 
who sinned.” These explanations are vo recow 
mendation to the reading avagtyjoarros. For, first, 
the thought that the dvigyua may bave come by one 
that sinned himself, is far-fetched and unnatural 
Second, the antithesis between the effects of the twe 
principles is obliterated. Those who adopt the read 
ing asaytyoartos, propose different supplements 
Grotius, and others, Qavarocg eichiGev [after avag 
tjo.|; Bengel [Webster and Wilkinson, Stuart, 
Hodge], and others, to xgiza; Reiche, after Thec- 
phylact, to xataxguya ; Fritesche, and others, zra- 

ANATUUE ; and others [after ox], to (De 

ette: and not like that which resulted from one 
who sinued, is the gift). Rothe, Tholuck, and 
Meyer, supply merely éoré [after dwenua}]; Phi- 
lippi, ¢yévero [after avagryo., and éoré after du 
nua.—P. S.]. This [which? éori, or éyiveto — 
P. 8.] is cient with avagtyza, which meane 
more than cyagtia, and expresses the idea of guilt 
( Verschuldung) in connection with sin (see Mark iii. 
28; Luke iv. 12, &c.). 

For the judgment (passeg) from one (trans- 
gissiiouy ao condemeation [cd pay yae xoi- 
na @& évog tig xataxgena. Lange supplies, 
from the preceding clause, dnagtyuatos after 
é¢ évoc, and translates it, in both cases, Verschui 
dung.—P. S.] Here, too, the verb is wanting 
Meyer supplies éyéveto, or resulled; De Wette 
turned out. But the verb is indicated by the si, 
sig requires the idea of progress, development. (For 
the antithesis, Rothe has attempted to substitute an 
untenable division, 10 ywéy, to dé). The xpipna 
might mean judgment in genera) (Meyer),§ if it did 
not refer to avagtyua, by which it becomes judg. 
ment to punishment. Explanations: reatus (Beza, 


* (The Codex Sinuiticus, in the octavo edition of Tiscl.- 
endorf (186f), reads dy ayros, but this is a correction 
by a second or third hand. In the original MS. and the 
large uncial edition the word is broken by the line, and 
reads, AMAPTH-TOS, which may be a mistake for duapri- 
paros, as well as for a4 avros. The absence -f the 
article before évés is in favor of Lange’s preference for 
. waros, for Paul always uses the article when évdy 
refers to a person, ex in ver. 12, where it is first intro 
duced and connected with av@peHrov.—P. 8.) 

t (Meyer: ‘‘ Bx ist damit nicht so, als wenn es 80 éves 
é . (wie der Tod durch Adam) verursacht w@re (cs 1a 
vielmehr ée wOAAG@Y rapartropdreov zum Sixaiepa g: wor: 
den).”” Meyer emphasises the one and many, and supplies 
an ae éort after scpie Similar is the exp-anation od 
Rot ea, Ewald, Van engel,—P. 8.] 

2 (So also Altord, who supplics 1d yerdpevor: “6 And no 
as et which took place) by one that sinned, so ts the gift.” 


$ (Meyer: “7d coipa gans allgemein: das Urtheit, 
welches Goli als Richter fallt. Denn su was fOr cinem Ur 
theil dieses tn canr-'o uma schlugen ie, sage erst das fel 
gende aig eardxpeua ” —!’. 8] 
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Cocceius); the threatened punishment, Gen. ii. 17 | fication of mankind, xataxgie Would be ite rea 


(Fritzsche, Tholuck); the sentence of punishment 

ronounced on Adam and bis posterity, Gen. iii. 19 
Reiche, Ba n-Crusius [Riickert, De neh 
and others)—F'rom one (transgression). e 
simply supply the foregoing axzaytnua, and trans- 
late the incurring of guilt, because the deed is con- 
nected with its consequence, and the word is con- 
nected with the idea of guilt. é& éyvdc is taken by 
Meyer as masculine. —To condemnation [ic 
xataxgorua]. Explanations of the antithesis to 
“einer 10 xaraxgoa: 1. Fritzsche: The threat 
of punishment, Gen. ii., and the sentence of punish- 
ment, Gen, iii.; similarly Tholuck. Reiche: the 
sentence of punishment pronounced on Adam, and 
that on his posterity. 2. Riickert: the Divine sen- 
tence and its result, death, was declared against the 
one who had sinned ; but from him the sentence has 
extended to all. Plainly, the xgiuza, as the princi- 
ple of judgment, proceeds from the one auaptyzua 
of Adam, and passes through gradations of judg- 
ment to the xataxgsua, which is completed ideally 
as the sentence of fitness for condemnation by the 
appearance of the gospel, and will be actually com- 
pleted as real judgment to condemnation at the end 
of the world. Yet the antithesis here does not pass 
beyond the ideal judgment to condemnation. The 
antithesis of the one Adam and of the whole race, 
which Baumgarten-Crusius finds here, is only pre- 
sumed ; the numerical antithesis, rather, in this pas- 
sage is ty AAT HHO, nolla nagantupata, It 
must be borne in mind that the expression zaga- 
nmtopata is much stronger than dvagtijpata, and 
denotes the gradations of the one fall by many new 
apostasies (see the Second Commandment). 

But the gift of grace (passes) from many 
falls (lapses) unto the good of justification 
[ro dé yagroua éx nokinv nagantona- 
rwv cig dexaiwpna, which é translates: das 

ut aber geht von vielen Siindenfallen aus 
fort bis zum Rechtfertigungsgut ; or, in the Ezeg. 

Notes, Rechtfertigungsmittel—P. 8.]. The personal 

charisma is Christ himself (see ver. 15), the source 

of all special gifte of grace (see Titus ii. 11).—F’rom 
many falls, or lapses pede beset Caused by 
them. As the xgiza of Adam has become the uni- 
versal xataxgena of humanity, so has the yagusya 
of Christ grown to be the universal and absolute 
duxaiwpa. As Ohrist, as the Risen One, has come 
forth éx vexgow, so has He, as the Just One, the 
personal d:xaiwpna, come forth from the place of 
the zapantwpara. It was thus-with the advent 
of Christ on earth; but the finished zagaztupa 
was the same crucifixion by which He was perfected 
as dixaiwua. The usual explanations rest mostly on 
a misconception. Meyer: Since God declared sin- 
ners righteous. Augustine: Quia non solum illud 
unum solvit, quod originaliter trahitur, sed etiam 
que in uno quoque homine motu propria voluntatis 
adduntur. Better De Wette [and Alford]: ‘ The 
gift of grace became, by occasion of many trans- 
gressions, justification.” Philippi: “From out of 
many lapses.” The dtxaimuce is neither the con- 
dition of righteousness (that would be dixacocivy ; 

Luther, Tholuck, and others), nor the declaration of 

God by which He executes the dexaimau (Meyer), 

but, according to Riickert and [Adelbert] Maier, 

the means or medium of justification (Rechtfertig- 
ungsmittel), which is in harmony with the form of 
the word. Meyer asks for the empirical proof; it 
lies right before us: Were dixaiwua the real justi- 


condemnation, and that would be a contradiction 
Cump. also ver. 18, where the dixaiwpza is the pre 
supposition of the dixainow. (The explanation of 
Rothe, after Calvin: legal compensation in the sena 
of satisfactio is partly too general, and partly im 
pinges very much on dixaiwou). An elaborate dis 
cussion see in Tholuck, p. 258. 

[Atxaioe, in Hellenistic usage, means asually 
statutum, ordinance, a righteous decree, or righteow 
/ (Rechtespruch, Rechisbestimmung) ; comp 

32; ii, 26; villi, 4; Luke i 6; Heb. ix. 1, 10 
Apoc, xv. 4; or also (as in classical usage) a right. 
cous act, a just deed, as Rev, xix. 8 (ra dixaspata 
tov ayiwy); Baruch ii, 19 (dacover dotay xas 
dixaiwpa tm xvgiw); comp. the Hebrew SQUa 
as distinct from MPI in Prov. viii. 20, where both 
are translated dcxasoorvy, in the Sean while 
the Vulgate distinguishes them as judictum and 
justitia. I see no good reason for departing from 
this meaning. It is either, in opposition to xata- 
xyina, the righteous decree which God declared on 
account of the perfect obedience of Christ; or it 
is, ag ver. 18, in opposition to zagamrupa, the 
righteous act of Christ us the objective basis (or, 
as Lange has it, the means) of our dixainau. Tho- 
luck, after a full discussion of the various inter- 
pretations, favors (p. 261) the translation, Hecht- 
Sertigungsthat, actio justificativa, which would dif- 
er from dixaiwors, justificatio, as the accomplished 
fact differs from the process. Wordsworth explains 
it here, and in ver. 18, to mean a state of accept- 
ance as righteous by God, a recognized con .ttion of 
approval; but this is without any authority. The 
Latin Vulgate (justtficatio, ver. 16, but jrustitia, ver. 
18), the E. V., and even De Wette, Olshausen, Robin- 
son (sub dexasona, No. 8), Stuart, Alford, and Hodge, 
take dixaiwua in ver. 16 as equivalent to dixainass. 
(Alford: “‘ As xaraxg:uc is a sentence of condem- 
nation, 80 dixaiva will be a sentence of acquittal. 
This, in fact, amounts to justification.” Hodge: “It 
means justification, which is a righteous judgment, 
or decision of a judge, pronouncing one to be bee 
Rothe (p. 108) calls this interpretation a piece o 
“ exegetical levity;” and it is evident that, in ver. 
18, dixaiwuca is distinguished from dexaiwas. He 
goes back (with Pareus, J. Gerhard, Calov, Wolf, B 
Carpzov) to classical usage, quoting a passage from 
Aristotle (Zth, Nicom, v. 10), who defines dixaiona 
to be ro éxavogGupa tov adsxnuatos, the 
ment of a enil oe Rothe salar astral trans- 
lates it, full satisfaction of justice, adjustment 
( Rechtserfitllung, Rechisqutmachung, Rechtsguagleich- 
ung). is meaning suits admirably here, and in 


* (This paseage affords a striking parallel, and has some 
bearing on the question whether Pau! was acquainted with 
the works of the great Stagirite (which, from a remote rev- 
semblance of style, the mode of close, dialeotio drasasge's 
from Paul’s educational advantages Tarsus, from h 
acquaintance with the spirit and working of the Hellenic 
philosophy, and even with inferior Greek authors, as Ara- 
us an eanthes, Acts xvii. 28, Menunder, 1 Cor. xv. 33 
and Epimenides, Tit. i. 2, seems to me highly probable) 
I give it, therefore, in full. In his Nicomachean Ethics 
Book v. chap. 10 (according to Bekker’s ed., ii. 1135; o1 
chap. 7, in Didot’s and other editions), Aristotle says: 
“© Acabdpes 8@ 1d adixnua Kai T) déuxcoy nau Td Sixaiwpa cal 
Td Sixatov’ ddiucov uty ydp tone TH ovoe fH Tafe> Td abra 
&é rovro, Stray rpaxOn, adixyud €or, mpiy b¢ wxpayOgras. 
ovwe, add’ dduxov. ‘Opoiws 8 cai bixaiwpa. Kararae & 
mardov Stxaon pa Td Kody, Erceacwua S¢ rd wa: 
yép@epa tov adixyjpares. ‘An unjust act differ 
from the unjust (injustice in the abe«tract), and so does a 
just act from the (abstract) just; for a tding is unj' pt eithe 
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ver. 18 (where, however, the word is opposed to zra- 
pantopa, not, asin ver. 16, to xetaxpruc), and does 
not materially differ from the explanation of Lange. 
In ver. 18, dsxainpa, being the opposite of zaga- 
mre, and essentially equivalent to tzzaxom, in ver. 
19, must denote the rivhteous deed, i. ¢., the perfect 
obedience of Christ, and is so understood by Eaivin, 
Este, Grotius, and Bengel. As it is not likely that 
the same word should be used in one breath in two 
different senses, it is safe to explain dixaiwya in 
ver, 16 from its more obvious meaning in ver. 18. 
I prefer this (with Lange) to the other alternative 
chosen by Meyer (Rechtfertigungsspruch), Ewald 
Ger. ), Van Hengel, Umbreit, who give 

j. in both verses the meaning, righteous decree. I 
quote, in addition, the excellent note of Bengel on 


V. 12-21. 18é 


dtxaciwua in ver. 18, which throws light on its mean 
ing in ver. 16: “dixaliwya est quasi materie 
duxarwaes (justtficationi) substrata, olcdientia, 
justitia prestita, JUSTIFICAMENTU™M Heeat appellare, 
ut oh iced oe denotat firmamentum, fydupa ves 
timentum, énxiPinna additamentum, placa 
inquinamentum, OxUEHRA mMmunimentum, EOS 
xaSagna purgamentum, negivyna ramentum 
gxizacua tegumentum, oregiwua firmamen 
tum, pate cee calceamentum, op orny a se- i 
mentum, é. api Aristot. |. i Eth. ¢ 10 
opposila statuit adixnpa et dixaiwpa, atque 
hoc describtt to ExavogGoupa tov adixgua- 
ToC, td t sare tantundem est atque SATISFACTIO, vo- 
cabulum Socinianis immerito invisum, Haquisitam 
verborum proprietatem schematismus exhibet : 


A. B. C. D. 
Ver, 16. xpiuc, RATARQ UPC * LAO ue, dxaiwpa 
A. B. C. D. 
Ver. 18. TAAQANTM UC, KOTAXQ LEC * dexcrlwpece, dixaiware Cwis. 


n utrogue versu A et B avatoszei, ttemque C | proceeded, through one offence, the tendency toward 
¢ D, sed Ad C, avtiatorzyei, ttemgue B a D. | destruction; death tyrannized over and defaced the 
Versu 16 describitur negotium ex parte Det: ver. | personal life, and threatened to extinguish it; but 
18 describitur ex parte Adami et Christi: idque in | much more shall believers become by the one Christ, 
@conomia peccatt minore verborum vartetate, quam on the ground of the dixacocivn, the Paordevortes, 


in aeconomt: gratia. dixalwmors Come est decla- 


ratio aivina ¢ peceator: mortis reus, vite ad- 
iudicatur, idque jure,’—P. 8} 
B. The contrast of potential, prospective effects. 


1. The contrast between the enslavement and 
negation of all life by personified death, 
and of the future glory of pardoned persons in the 
new life (ver. 17). 

2. The contrast in all its ideal magnitude: owing 
to the power of the fall of one, judgment and con- 
demnation came upon all men; all men can attain 
to justification of life (that is, not merely of faith) 
by the justifying righteousness of one (ver. 18). 

Ver. 17. For if by one man’s fall, &c. [’E. 

ag to tot évog mavantiopats, x.t.d.]. 
This verse (which Rothe has improperly treated as a 
parenthesis,* and which Er. Schmid has even con- 
ceived to be the contradiction of an opponent) is, in 
form, first of all a proof of the dsxaimya and xata- 
nyse in ver. 16; but it develops the consequence 
of the dixeséeua, as of the xataxguva, to a new 
and glorious contrast. Here, now, the personal ele- 
ment in ver. 15 is united with the material one in 
ver. 16; yet the personal predominates. From one 


nature or by order (ordinance). But the very same 
ing which, when done, is an unjust act, is not xo before 
it is done, but it is unjust. The same may be said of a just 
act, But the common term is rather a deed sustly done 
&xasowpéynpa); but the correction of an unjust act is a 
ust act (Sixaleopa).”’—P. 8.) 
bd is is a slight mistuke, occasioned by a statement of 
Tholuck (p. 261 bal Dr. Rothe regards not ver. 17, but ver. 
16, as a parenthesis (1. c. p. 132), and ver. 17 aa a corrobo- 
rative and lanatory reassumption of ver. |5, to which 
& corresponds in all its parts as follows : 


Ver. 15. 


"al eG rod dre wapannsuart of wodAol ddavor, 


y 
xdpes TOU @eov nai 4 dwpea dy xdpirt 
% Tod dvig avOpurov ‘Inc. Xp. fe tT. w. éwepice evoe. 
Ver. 17. 
& Ty TOU évds wapaxTwHpart 6 Cdvaros efac., 
wodAg y 
« Thy sepocues Ths xépiros x. THe Swpeds rie Sixasocvvns 
fea rou evds ‘Inc. Xoiorov, «.7.A.—P. 8 } 


the ruling, royal personalities in eternal life. The 
point of the antithesis is therefore éBacéiievoss 
and Bagedetcouvary. The wodiw paiioy» 
is also here a — conclusion, which involves the 
higher degree of real power, as brought out in the 
antitheses: & zapantupa, and the opposite 7 
MtOwotia THs yaoutos xai tTHS dwyEds THG dexas- 
ootvns; to which is yet added the AapBavorres ip 
contrast with the bondage of the former slaves of 
death (Heb. ii. 14); then again, the nameless e& 
and the one Jesus Christ; and finally, to a certain 
extent, 6 Davaros and 7 Cwx. Meyer well remarks: 
“ Bear in nind that Paul does not say in the parado- 
sis, in conformity with the protasis: 9 Cu Paarde- 
ov éxi tow... dan Pavortas, but, in harmony with 
the matter in question, and corresponding to the 
active nature of the relation, be places the subjecte 
in the active first.” This is the chief: point just 
here. (Menochius: ‘“‘ sxavtus e gloriosus sonat.”) 
Tholuck ; ‘* Zo be ruled, is a bound and passive con- 
dition, while, on the other hand, the quality of free 
movement lies in life. The eschatological idea of a 
ruling in the finished kingdom of God, was brought 
over by Christ in a more profound sense from Jude 
ism (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 29). Paul has espe 
cially appropriated it (1 Cor. iv. 8; vi. 2; 2 Tim. 
ii, 12).” Tholuck questions the right to make promi- 
nent, according to Thomas Aquinas, Grotius, Stier, 
and others, the element of subjective spontaneous. 
ness, here, “ where the whole weight falls on the 
Divine work of grace.” But thie Apostle speaks of 
the self-active appropriation of the work of grace in 
the life of believers. 

Ver. 18. Therefore, as through the fall of one, 
&e. [Better : through one fall (évoc in the neu. 
ter), "Ava ony ng dv bvog magantupartos 
sig mzarvtas avfouwnmorg tig xatdxgipa, 
OTH xai ds Evog Dexasonatos tig May- 
rag avGeunmorsg tig duexaimacy Cons j.4 


® (The Greek is here, like an exclamation, as brief and 
concise as possible, and cannot be intelligibly -endcred 
without supplying eome words. The E. V_ supe! ts, le 
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This verse is, as Meyer and others remark, a re-' ver. 16, Meycr makes the dixalimpa to mean judg 


sumption of the preceding contrasts compressed in : 
one sentence (gudioyicetas évtaiSa to nav, Theo- 
dore of Mopsvestia). But we must not overlook the ‘ 
new contrast brought out here. (On the use of ga | 
ov, see Meyer.)* As far as the verb that is want. | 
ing is concerned, De Wette remarks: It is usual to: 
supply here (likewise Riickert and Fritzsche), in the : 
firat member, to xgiua éyéveto, and in the second, 
To yaouue syéveto; but better, something indefi- 
nite, as éyéveto (thus Meyer and Tholuck); Winer, 
avéfr, We car up the pregnant expressions in 
chap. ii. 28, 29, and repeat accordingly maga- 
atome after nagantomaros, and dixaimpya after 
dexasmmatoc. azéfy is sufficiently contained in eis. 
The contrast in that case is simply this: The fa’l 
of one man came ideally and dynamically as a fall | 
upon all men unto condemnation; that is, by the 
common fall, all men would, without redemption, be | 
subject to condemnation; on the other hand, the | 
dex.aiwpya of one came ideally and dynamically as | 
Oixaivpa upon all men unto justification of life 
in the last judgment; that is, the dsxadunc of Christ | 
is sufficiently powerful to justify and perfect all men. , 
Meyer [with Rothe, Ewald, Alford, Wordsworth.—P. ; 
8.] construes d: évog here both times as neuter (one 
trespass, one sentence of justification), which Tholuck 
has properly rejected. The Greek writers, Theodo- 
ret and Theophylact [as also Erasmus, Luther, Cal- 
vin, E. V., Bengel, Fritzsche, Philippi, Hodge.— 
P. S.], have taken it as masculine.+ Here, as in 


‘ 


sides the verb came, two nouns, vis., judgment (xpipa) and 
Sree gift (dprona), from ver. 16. Lange sappie wapdt- 
feoua and Suxaiwpa from ver. 18, and translates: ‘ Dem- 
nach also: wie durch den Sindenfall des Binen (ein Siinden- 
Sall) auf alle Menschen (kommt) sur Verdammniss, so auch 
(komm!) durch Eines Rech'ferugung-gu (ein Rechifertig- 
ungygu) auf alle Menschen hin sur (wirklichen) Rech{fertig- 
ung des Lrbens (welche Leben ist).”? Rothe takes In 
both clauses not in the masculine, but in the neuter gen- 
der, and supplies only the verb came: ‘* Wie es durch Eine 
Ueber. rctung fiir alle Menschen sur Verdammniss (kamiat), 
in eben derselben Weise (kommt es) auch durch Eine Rechts 
es, Huge ad Jéir alle Menschen sur Rechifertigung des Le- 

ms.” Moyer: ‘* Wie es alsodurch Ein Vergchen far ulle 
Menschen sum Verdammungsurtheil (gekommen ist); so ixt es 
auch durch Ein Rechifertigungsurtheil fer alle Menschen 
sur Rechifertigung des Lebens (gekommen).”’ Alford in the 
same way ener that he gives d:naiwpya a different mean- 
ing): ** Thereforeas by means of one aie as it came (éyevero 
being supplied) upon all men unto condemnation, so also by 
means of one righteous act it came upon all men unto justifi- 
cation of life.’ Wordsworth likewise takes évés here as 
neuter, and translates :' Therefore, as through one trans- 
gression the sentence was unto all men to condemnation, so 
through one state of acceptance with God (so he interprets 
Sicaiwna), the sentence now is unto all men to justificution 
of lifr.”? Ewald most literally: ‘ Also denn—wie durch 
Binen Fehltritt fOr alle Menschen sur Verurtheilung, so auch 
durch Einen Grrechtspruch Sr alle Menschen sur Rech'- 
Jertigung von Leben.”” Tr. Wodge adopts the translation 
of the E. V., from which he very s'ldom departs. The new 
version of the Amer. Bible Union likewise agrees with the 
E. V. in “'pplying judgment came, and free gift, but more 
correctly reiders d¢ eds wapazr., through one trespass, and 
8 dvds Sixarwparos, fhrough one righteous act.—P. 8.] 

* (Meyer says: ‘‘dpa obv is conclusive: demnuch nun 
(uccording'y then, so then, therefore now) ; it is of frequent 
ocourrcnce in Paul (vii. 3, 25; viii. 12; ix. 16, 18; xiv. 1°, 
1¢; Gal. vi 10; Eph. ii. 19 @/.), and, contrary to classical 
usage (Herm, od Antlig. 628, ud Viger. p. sie at the be- 
gimning of the sentence.” Klots distinguis es between 
aps ind od», inthat the former “‘ ad inlernam poltus causam 
A a the latter ‘“‘mogis ad exlernam.”’ e ratiocina- 

ve force of dpa is weaker, and is supported by the collec- 
tive power cf ody. Sce Ellicott on Gal. vi. 10.—P.8.] _ 

1 (The antithesis ei¢ wdvras, and the analogy of Vers. 
12, 15, 17, 19, where rov évds is masculine, are ion favor of 
Lange's view, which is alse that of the translators of the 
E. V.; but the absence of tie article before evés is »lmost 
conclusive agniust it; for in wil the cight cases of this rece 
‘ion, where it is indisputably masculine, it has uniformly 


ment of justification (Aechifert:gungsspruch), and 
rejects the translations : Ag Hite of the righ 
( Rechtserfillung, Rothe and Philippi); deed of jus 

fication (Rechtfertigungsthal, Tholuck); virtuous 

ness (Zugendha tigkeut, Baumgarten-Crusius); obe 
dience (Gehorsam, De Wette); the recte factum of 
Christ (Fritzsche). It is simply the same every.- 
where. If it be said that Christ is our righteous 
ness, it is the same as saying that Christ is the per- 
sonal medium of our justification. [Comp. the remarks 
on p. 184 f—P.S,] The future azofyoeras supplied 
by Winer and Philippi in the apodosis, is sufficiently 
implied in sig dsxaimovy Coc. We hold that the 
Apostle here means the final dsxaiworg, justi fication, 
which, in the general judgment, constitutes the an 

tithesis of the xataxg.ya, condemnation. The dsxat 

oo is offered to men, and the dexainaig cman 
ig its purpose; but the realization of the purpose 
takes place merely according to the measure of faith, 
The Roman Catholic expositors assert that justifica ° 
tion of fudh iteelf is denoted here as justificatior 

of life [t. ¢. progressive justification = sanctifice 
tion.—P. 8.] According to Calvin, and uthers, it is 
the justification whose result is life. Tholuck: The 
dixatmauw with the effect of the future completion 
of life. Augustine likewise. Thomas Aquinas de- 
scribes correctly the tdeal universality of the d:xaé- 
opa: “ Quamvis possit dici, quod justificatio Christi 
transit in justificationem omnium, ad SU¥FICIEN- 
TIAM, licet quantum ad EFFICIENTIAM procedtt in so- 
los fideles.” 

(Ilavres &vOpwzor are, in both clauses, all mer. 
without exception, as in ver. 12; but this does 
not justify a Universalist inference, for Paul speak 
of the objective sufficiency and intention of Christ's 
Oexaionpa, not of its subjective application to individ. 
uals, which depends upon the jas faves of faith, 
as intimated in ver. 17. The distinction drawn 
by Hofinann and Lechler between aavres avDow- 
ros, all men without distinction, und martes of ar 
operas all, without eax ey lacks proof (Meyer 
calls it, rein erdichiet). More of this in ver. 19.— 


P.S. 

@ The Contrast of the Final Effects. 

Ver. 19. For as through the disobedience 
of the one man, &. [“Slom:p yag dia tis 
AAQAKOTS TOU EVOG aGYFuuTOY apaytm- 
Aot xateatadycay ot Rodios, ots xa, 
x.t.4. According to Meyer, ver. 19 furnishes only 
a grand and conclusive elucidation of ver. 18 (yay). 
Tholuck likewise, in harmony with Calvin. But this 
contrast denotes the final antithesis of the judgment 
and of justification as made manifest by the goxpel 
(see chap. ii. 16). The sense is: As, in consequence 
of the disobedience of the one man Adam, the many 
(as many as there are) have been presented in the 
light of the gospel as sinners subject to condemna- 
tion,.so, in consequence of the obedience of the one 
man Christ, shall the many (as many as believe) be 


the article (ver. 15, rq rou évds & OMaTL . . . TH TOU 
dvds avOpa ; ver. 17, three times; ver. 19, twice), t 
in ver. 12, where it is connected with x» noun (Se bon 
av@pwrov), and therefore unneoessury ; while in ver. I¢, 
where ¢§ évés must be neuter, in opposition to woAdAse 
waparreparey, it is, as here, without the article. The 
Apostle ia therefore quite careful and consistent. The ob 
jection that the comparison is between Adam ard Christ, 
rather than between the fall of one and the righteousness 
of another, does not hold, for it is c'carly a comparieon af 
both persons and effects. The E. V. has much obscured 
the force of this section by omitting the article throughonf 


Ad 


before els, us also before woAAoté.—P. 8.1 


presented in the same light as just, It is self-evi- 
dent that the effect of the gospel is included in the 
second clause ; but from vers. 20 and 21 we must 
infer that it is presumed also in the first clause. It 
is only through the gospel that this ideal general 
judgment is brought to pass, by which all men are 
presented and exposed as condemned sinners in con- 
sequence of their connection with the sin of Adam 
see Jobn xvi. 8,9; comp. Pa. li. 5,6). We are 
uth prized by the language in maintainiug that xa- 
Svataw possesses here the full idea of setting down, 
exhibiting, making to appear as what one ix, [See 


below. 

the disobedience of the one man, 
Jee tig Magaxogny tov évog avPvpuror. 
The trespass, or fall, of Adam, to zagantmpa, is 
here definitely described as an act of disob. dience, 
which is the mother of sin, as obedience to the Di- 
vine will is the mother of virtue; for disobedience 
is eusentially selfishness in actual exercise, the re- 
bellion of the human will against the Divine, the false 
self-assertion or independence in opposition tv God, 
to whom we owe life and all, and whose service is 
true freedum.—P. S.]* 

The many were constituted sinners [ «1 «0 - 
twhoi xatectadnoay|.t Meyer: “ Accord- 
ing to ver. 12, they were, through Adam’s disobe- 
dience, actually placed in the category of sinners, 
because they sinned in and with Adam’s fall.” This 
is Augustinian dogmatics, but no exegesis warranted 
by the context. [? see below.—P. S.] Tholuck: 
Were made, became, In this sense, according to his 
account, certain commentators have found the tmpu- 
tutto forensis expressed ; others, a real becoming, in 
wiich the element of spontaneity is included. On 
the further complications which have arisen between 
Romish and Protestant commentators on the suppo- 
aition of really becoming, see Tholuck, p. 268. The 
xagaxon of Adam himself has certainly set forth 
the many as sinuers, but only because it has come 
into the light of the law, and finally of the gospel, 
and so far as it has now become clear: 1. As an 
ethico-physical causality, but not as a purely physi- 
cal fatality ; 2. So far as the offence of Adam has 
become the clear t of the sinfulness and sin 
of every man; 38. So far as the judgment of the 
finished revelation comprehends the many as in 


one. 

So by the obedience of one shall the many 
be made (constituted) righteous [otitis xai 
Sta THiS Umaxony tot ivog Sixasos xa- 
tactaSyocovtas o& modioi|. That is, not 
merely by the death [the passive obedience] of 
Christ, but also by the [active] obedience of His 


® (Tholack pe here the quaint and pointed remark 
of Lather : “* Wohl setst Adam seinen Zahn in einen Apfel, 
aber ae ufoor dene seist er Nee in ao coperggtt ince tst das 

rT : says that w w ,v 
Scone points out the principle of og! initial step, whi 
ended in Adam’s fall, namely, the carelessness of his un- 
derstanding and will, which simultaneously gave way; as 
the first ep owercs tne ere remissnese on 
e guards on watch.—P. 8.] 


usgestellt worden sind, set forth, made to appear (in their 
real charac‘er) as papain So also Ewald: als S@nder dar- 
gestelié Meyer and Philippi: ‘‘als SOnder hin- 
gelll in die Kategorie von SOndern versetst wurden,” set 
down tn the rank, or 


Wette): ‘wrr-e mide actual sinners by practice. not, ‘ were 


acovunted as’ «Grotius, ai); nor ‘hecame by imputation’ ‘ 


(pen, Bengel); nor ‘ were proved to be’ (Koppe, Re'che, 
tasche).""—P. 81 
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whole life, which was finished in His ueath.* But 
why the future? Meyer: “It relates (correspond 
ing to faordevoover) to the future revelation of 
glory after the resurrection (Reiche, Fritzsche, Hof 
mann). Tholuck also, together with Abelard, Coo 
ceius, and others, refers the future to the final judg 
ment. But the setting forth of believers as right 
eous extends from the beginning of the preaching 
of the gospel through all subsequent time. Brze 
properly observes, that the future denotes the con 
tinua vis justificandi ; and Grotius, Calov., Riick- 
ert, De Wette, and Philippi, regard it similarly as » 
presens futurtbile. Tholuck objects; Is not ob 
jective justification a single act? Certainly, but 
only for individuals; but in the kingdom uf Goc 
these acts are repeated through all the future to the 
end of the world. 
[The interpretation of duaptwdoi xateata &7- 
aay (passive Aor. I.) and déxasoe xatactady- 
aovtae has been much embarrassed and obscured by 
preconceived dogmatic theories. Kadiornus (also 
xaSvotaw and xad:otaye) means: (1.) fo set down, 
to place (this would give good sense here: to be set 
down in the rank of sinners; but see below); (2.) 
to appoint, to elect (this is inapplicable here, as it 
would make God directly the author of sin); (8.) to 
constitute, to caure to be, to make (reddere aliquem 
aliquid); hence the passive: to be rendere//, to be. 
come ; (4.) to conduct, to accompany on a journey 
(only once in the New Testament). Reiche has 
spent much learning to establish a fifth meaning: 
to show, to exhibit ; but this is somewhat doubtful. 
The verb occurs twenty-two times in the New Testa- 
ment, three times only in Paul (twice here, and once 
in Titus i. 5). In sixteen of these cases (including 
Titus i. 5) it clearly refers to official appointment , 
in one it means, to accompany (Acts xvii. 18); in 
the remaining five, viz., Rom. v. 19 (twice); James 
lil, 6; iv. 4; 2 Peter i. 8, it is, to constitute, to ren- 
der. So it is taken in this verse by nearly all the 
recent commentators.¢ But in what sense? Figu- 
ratively, or really? Chrysostom, and the Greck 
commentators who did not believe in original sin, 
started the figurative or metonymic interpretation, 
which was subsequently more fully developed by the 
Arninians and Socinians (Grotius, Limborch, Wet- 
stein, Socinus, Crell), and advocated also by Storr 
und Flatt, of the school of the older German super- 
naturalism, namely, that xatrorafhncay apagtmdod 
means: they were only apparently made sinnera, or 
accounted, regarded, and treated as sinners—t, ¢., ex- 
posed to the punishment of sin, without actually 
being sinners.~ The same view has been strenv- 


* (Meyer refers twaxos, as the o te of Adam’s we- 
eath of Christ, which 


paxoy, specifically to the expiato 
aes Tris 6 e will of God; Phil. #. 


‘foxty, obedience to 

Jer, Hofmann, Stuart, Barnes, and oth: ra, 
with sarge ede 8.) 

t [Philippi oubte the meaning reddere, fucere, in the 
N. T., and insists upon the fundamental meaning (1.) te 
set down, ped teehee Ainstelien, einge’s.n, nnd trons 
lates: tn die tegorie von S@ndern el2zt werden. But 
also in this case the setting down or the imputation must 
be based on the fact that they reai/y are sinners, and so it 
is taken by Philippi.—P S. 

3 Boat bearaaie is generally set down as the first advc- 
ente of thie interpretution, but it should be remembered 
that he puts the metonymy not in the verb careord@noay 
but in the noun w he makvus to mun ob 


category, of sinners. Alford (with De | noxious to punishment and condemred to death, carey 


Sedtxampévos Oaydty. He cays that the Apostle de-igned 
merely to state the fact, that all became mortal threugh 
| Adam, but not the why and wherefore (Hom. x. ‘Tom 
j ix.. p. 528, ed Bened.) ‘t is unneresa-.y to prove thal 
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susly advocated even by so sound and orthodox a 
commentator as Dr, Hodge, but from the very oppo- 
site Joctrinal standpuint, and in the interest of im- 
mediate forensic imputationism. He takes xare- 
erabryoay, like ;uaytor, ver. 12, in a purely legal 
and forensic sense: they were regarded as sinners 
independently of, and antecedently to, their being 
sinners, simply on the ground of the sin of Adam, 
their federal representative ; as, on the other hand, 
they are regarded as righteous solely on the ground 
of Christ's righteousness, withuut any personal right- 
eousness of their own.* This interpretation, though 
lese artificial than the corresponding passive render- 
ing of xuagroy, ver. 12, is not supported by a sin- 
gie passage of the New Testament where xafiornus 
occurs, and conflicts with the connection For ver. 
19 gives the reason (yao) for the statement in ver. 
18, why “judgment came upon all men to condem- 
nation,” and it would be sheer tautology to say: 
they were condemned hecause “they were regard- 
ed and treated as sinners.” The phrase, then, can 
be taken oniy in the ra sense, like juagtoyr iu ver. 


hwaprwAds, in the N.‘I., means a rea) sinner, and nothing 
else. (Gio'ius explnins Rom, v. 19: “ Here again is a me- 
tonymy. ‘hey were so treated as though they had actu- 
ally sinned; that is, bey were subject to death. So the 
word ‘sinner’ is used in i. and eleewhere.” So 
alao Whitby, one of the best commeitutors of tie 
Arminian school.—P. 8.) 

« eg Hodge, though othorwise a etrict Culvinist, ree 
fects the realistic Augustinian view of a fall of the whole 
race in Adam, and yet makes all the descendants of Adam 


legally ible for hw tall. To maintain this ground 
of an exclusively forensic imputation, he must resort to 
this forced interpretation of y ind xareord@ncay. 


“*KaSornm:,”” he says (p. 271), ‘never (!] fn the N. T. 
means to make, in the sense of effecting or causing « per- 
son or thing to be in its character or nature other than it 
was before. Kabitordves riva does not mea, to 
make one sinful, but to set him down as such, to regard or 
appoint him to be of that class.” [7% regard, and lo ap- 
pormt are two very different things.—P.S.) ‘hua, when 
Christ is said to have been ‘ constituted the Son of God,’ 
no Saga not made Son, but declared to be such.” (But in 
this passage, Rom. 1 4, is u-ed, not «caracra- 
Oévros, and even that means more than d-clared; see Ti zl- 
ual Nolte * on p. 56.) ‘* Who conatituted thee a ruler or 
ju t'—7. ¢«., Who appointed thee to that office! So, 
om his lord made ruler.’" [These two passages, Matt. 
xxiv. 45; Acts vii 35, imply that neither was a ruler before 
be appointed, and they would lose thelr force, were we 
to substitute ,egard-d for omstituted.) ‘ When, therefore, 
the A le snys thut the many were constituted (careord- 
Moav) sinners by the disobedience of A:lam, it cannot 
mean that the many thereby were rendored sinful, but 
that his disobedience was the ground of their being placed 
in the category of sinners. I[t con-tituted a goud and suffi- 
cient reason for so regarding and trenting them. The same 
remark applies, of course, to the other clause of this verse : 
Sinason xatagr aL Ot ‘ is cannot menn, that 
by the obedience of one the many shall be made holy. It 
on only mean, tht the obedience of Chnst was the ground 
oo which the tna:y are to be placed in the category of the 
rigbteous-- . ¢., shl} be xo regarded and treated. It is not 
our per-onal rizhtcousness which makes us righteous, but 
the imputation of the obi dience of Christ. And the sense 
m which we aro here declired to be sinners, is sot that we 
are such per-onally (which indecd is true), but |-y the im- 
putation of Adam’s disobedience.” With the sume assure 
alice, as in ver. 12 (see p. 178), Dr. Hodge claums that this 
dogmatic «:.egesis ia the obvious grammatical meaning 
of the pesence, “adopted by commentators of every class, 
as 'o theviogical opinion.” Ofatl respectable modern com- 
rmentators, Philippi ‘s bigh-church Lutheran) is the only 
one who vppyrrnily favors it by press ng the meaning, fo 
att dow, as distinct from r-d lere, fuce e, but he does so in 
the revaiisic Augustinian sense, which he expressly vindi- 
eaten in the interpretation of hwaproy (see p. 178). De 
Wette calls tie Socinian interpretation «f xareordéycay 
nise, and Meyer insiste that the verb means, «lie wirke 
Binsectzung in den S&nderstand, wodurch ste eu Sine 
Germ. THATSACHLICH GEWORDEN SIND, porcotores constilWt 
sunt:” and he quotes James iv. 4; 2 Peter i. &; Heb. v. 1; 
wi 8: where the metonymic sense 1s impoassibie. --P. S.] 
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12. It means: they were made sinners either iy 
virtual participation in the fall of Adam, or by actua 
practice, by repeating, as it were, the fall of Adam 
in their sinful conduct, Both interpretations are 
perfectly grammatical, and do not exclude each 
other. Even if the verb under consideration, in 
the passive, could be made out to mean: & & 
exhibited, t appear (xatiotadncay = égavegd- 
Onaay, see Wetatein, Reiche, Fritzache), it always 
presupposes actual beiug: they were made to ap- 


pear in their true character as sinners, or what 
they really were.* Comp. Lange above.t This is 
very different from: they were ed and treated 


as sinners, without being such. The metonymic in. 
terpretation confuunds the effect with the cauac, oz 
reverses the proper order that death follows sin. 
We are regarded and treated as sinners because wo 
are sinners in fact and by practice. So, on the other 
hand, déxaso. xaracstaOycorta, is more than the 
declaratory dsxasoOycortas, and meats, that by 
Christ’s merits we shall be actually made righteous. 
and appear as such before His judgment seat. It 
denotes the righteousness of life, as a consequence 
of justification by faith (comp. eg dsxakwow Coe, 
ver. 18). Luther saya: “ Wie Auam’s Sitnde unsere 
KIGENK geworden ixt, also auch Christi Gerechtig- 
kit ;” as Adam’s sin has becume our own, so ala 
Christ’s righteousness, Calvin correctly translates: 
“ peccatorcs cunstituti sunt, . . . justi constituentur,” 
and remarks tn loc.: ‘‘ Unde sequitur, justitia qua i 
tatem erxse in Christo: sed nobis Jerri, 

ult proprium est.” David Pareus, one of the 
ablest among the older Reformed commentatora, ex- 
plains dixasos xatact.: ‘“multo plus est, quam 
justificabuntur, Nam justificari cat a condemne 


tione absolvi justitia im a» 7 constitus est 
etiam justitia habitual sanctificari, hoc est, simul 


justificationis et sanctificationis benefictum complec- 
titur.” Bengel tn loc: * yen tulem justo- 
rum CONSTITUTIONEM widetur predicare, qua j 

tificationts actum subse 7, ef verbo INVENIRI 
includitur (Phil. iii. 9; coll, Gal. ii. 17);" & e, the 
Apostle seems to set forth such a constituting of 
men as righteous, as may follow upon the act of 
justification, and as is included in the expression, 
cing fund. Alford: “be made righteous, not by 
tmputation merely, any more than in the other case ; 
but, ‘shall be made rvally and actually righteous, as 
completely so as the others were made really and 
actually sinners.” When we say that man bas no 
rightcousness of his own, we speak of him as out of 
Christ: but tn Christ, and united to Him, he is 
made vighteous, not by a fiction or imputation only 
of Uhrist’s righteousness, but by a real and living 
spiritual union with a righteous head, as a righteous 
member, righteous 6, means of, as an effect of, the 
righteousness of that head, but not merely right 
eous by transference of the righteousness of that 
head ; just as, in his natural state, he is united to a 
sinful head as a sinful member, sinful by means of, 


© (Tholuck, p. 287: “8 -nyted! sich denn fOr das Pass 
nicht die Bedeutung: ‘duirges'cllt werden” im Binne von 

‘ ERSCHEINEN AL8 BTWAS, wus mon nichl ist,’ sondern ‘ ib 
MACIIT WERDEN, WERDEN.”--P, 8, 

t [The latest commentator of Rom. v., Ad. Stdlting 
day sur EBaegese der Pawinischen Bricfe, 

869, p. 40), nearly agrecs with Langv in giving the verb e 
special reference to the judgment “ Karecrd@ycas,” he 
says, ‘‘ha’ hier dic e@' nne B deutung des Hinstellena vos 
DEN RICHTRR, tore ga die richteriiche Thtigkeit Gotirs auf 
Adamitinher Seite im Vurhrrgehenden durch eppea wrt 


| KaTaxpisa aul das kbirsie bs ee chee? sav.’ --P. 8. 
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ms an effect of, the sinfulness of that head, but not 
Merely by transference of the sinfulness of that 
head.”——P, 8.] 


Un the question raised by Tholuck, and others, 
whether this passage does not lead to the doctrine of 
the azoxatacraci, see Doct. and Ethical, No. 12. 

[The inference of a universal salvation from this 
verse, a8 alsu from ver. 15 (2% tors modioig 
éxegiacevaer) and 18 (sic avtasg aviguanuirs eis 
dexaiwow tw7c), is very plausible on the surtace, 
and might be made quite strong if this section could 
be isolated from the rest of Paul’s teaching on the 
terms of salvation. The same difficulty is presented 
in 1 Cor. xv. 22; “As in Adam all die (zavre; 
2208-v70x0vew), 30 in Christ shall all be made alive 
(zarreg Eworos;Fyjoorta:).” It bas been urged by 
some that the apocatastasis is implied partly in the 
indicative future, xatactadycorra: and Cwzxomo7- 
Gorta:, but especially in the fact that, as zayres, a 
and of zoliot, the many,* are confessedly unlimited 
in the first clause, we have no right to limit them in 
the second clause. (The advocates of eternal pun- 
ishment forcibly derive the sane argument for their 
doctri v from the double alowos, Matt. xxv. 46). 
The j»,.. lar explanation that m2avtecs and of zodioi 
meals, i. one case, Adam's natural secd (01 anag- 
twioi), in the other, Christ’s spiritual seed (4. ¢., 08 
meotevortec), though truce as to practical result, fails 
to do justice to the superabundance of God’s grace 
Over man’s sin, Paul unquestionably teaches em- 
phatically the universal sufficiency of the gospel sal- 
vation, without any restrictions which miglit break 
the force of the parallel between Adam and Christ.+ 
All men are capable of salvation, or salvable (erdés- 
bur), which must by all means be maintained against 
Manichwism and fatalism. If any are ultimately lost, 
it is not from metaphysical or constitutional inability, 
nor from any defect in Christ’s atonement, which is 
of infinite value in itself, and was made for the sins 
of the whole world (1 John ii.2), nor from any un- 
willingness on the part of God, who, according to 
His benevolent purpose, will have ail men to be saved, 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth (1 Tim. 
li, 4; comp. iv. 10; 2 Peter iii. 9). But we must 
make a distinction between the objectine sufficiency 
and the subjective efficacy of Christ’s atonement, be- 
tween the possibility and the actualtty of a universal 
salvation, All men may be saved, since abundant 
provision has been made to that end, and under this 
view we must approach even the worst sinner; but 
which, and how many, will be saved, is a question 
of the future which God only knows. From the 
great stress which Panol lays in this passage on the 
superabundance of grace which greatly exceeds the 


* ee E. V. bas much obscured the meaning by omit- 
ting the article before many, as if it were antithetical to 
some, while the arp Bork opposed to fhe one, & elg.—P. 8.] 

t care to Rothe, |. c. p. 155, Paul meant to sug- 
gest the idea of the possibility of the ultimate salvation of 
all men, but no more. “ VOLLIG BEATIMMT UND UNZWEI- 
DEUTIO WILL der Apost+! NuR die reale Méglichke:t der Be- 
weligumg Aller durch Christi 8xalopacussogen; allein da- 

€} WILL er doch sugleich MIT VOLLIG PEWUSSTER ABSICHT 
wad er erreicht diese Absichi durch das ydp einerseits und 
urch das sweimalige ot woAAol andrerseils), in dem Leser 
tie wastnewTe VERMUTHUNG erregen, sass auch die ge- 
reinchiliche Werwirklichung jener realen Moglichkeit von ihm 
atigemcint sein moge ; ABER AUCH EBE.N NUR ALS VERMUTh- 
m3, die er durchaus niché soll aus dem @:biet der blossen 
Wa inlichket! in das der Evidene hin@bersiehen kdn- 
ern. Gewiss, die meisterliche Kunst in der Durchf@hrung 
pig! foam rhuncirien Iniention ist wohl su bewundern.” 
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evils of the fall, we have a right to infer that by fa 
the greater part of the race will "ltimately be saved, 
especially if we take into consideration that the balf 
of mankind die in infancy before having comunitted 
actual transgression, and that, in the days of millen. 
nial glory, the knowledge of Christ wil cover the 
earth. It is a truly liberal and noble sentiment of 
Dr. Hocge when he says (p. 279): ‘*‘We hsve reasor 
to believe that the lost shall bear to the sxved rs 
greater proportion than the inmates of a prison de 
to the muss of the community.” But from all ow 
present observatiun, as well as from the word uf Gud 
(comp. Matt. vii, 18, 14), we know that many, very 
many—yea, the vast majority of adults even in Chris 
tian Jands—walk on the broad path to perdition, al. 
though they may yet be rescued in the last moment. 
Paul himeelf speaks of the everlasting punishment of 
those who obey not the gospel of Christ (2 Thess, i. 
9), und teaches a resurrection of the unjust as well as 
of the just (Acts xxiv. 15). We know, moreover, that 
none can he saved except by fatth, which is God’s 
own express condition. For salvation is a moral, 
not a mechanical process, and requires the free as 
sent of our will. Now Paul everywhere presents 
faith as the subjective condition of justification ; 
and in ver. 17 he expressly says, that those who 
receive (Aaufavortes) the abundance of the grace 
and of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life 
by the one, Jesus Christ. He contrasts the whole 
generation of Adam and the whole generation of 
Christ, and, as the one die in consequence of their 
participation in Adam’s sin, so the other shall be 
mude alive by virtue and on condition of their union 
with Christ’s righteousness. In Gal. iii, 22 he states 
the case beyond the possibility of mistake: ‘ The 
Scripture hath concluded all (ta zayra) under sin, 
that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe (tot motetorow),”"— 
Universulism must assume a second probation after 
death even for those who lived in Christian lands, 
with every opportunity of saving their soul. But 
such an assumption is contrary to Gal. vi. 7, 8, and 
the whole practical tenor of the Bible, and is in 
itself untenable and illusive. A new trial, instead 
of improving, would greatly lessen the chance of 
building up a good character. For as it is impossi- 
ble, without a new creation, to return to the moth. 
er’s womb and live the old life over again, the sec. 
ond trial would have to commence where the first 
left off—that is, with a dismal outfit of neglected 
opportunities, broken vows, sad reminiscences, abused 
faculties, bad habits, and in the corrupting company 
of moral bankrupts, with every prospect of a worse 
failure and a more certain ruin. God wisely and 
mercifully gave to men but one state of probation, 
and those who improved it best, would shrink most 
from running the risk of a second.—P. §.] 


THinpD ParacRaPnH (vers. 20, 21). 


How the law is designed to bring about directly this 
process of the development of sin, in order alx 
to bring absut indirectly the revelatic:. :y grace. 


Ver, 20. But the law. |NWopnoc dé, x22 
The Mosaic law is meant, though the article is want 
ing, a8 is often the case where there can be no mig 
take.—P. S.] The Apostle now cannot avuia te 
atate the relation of the law or of Moses to thia an 
tithesis—Adam and Christ—especially since he haé 
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- already intimated this relation in ver. 18. Grotius 
thought the following discussion induced by an ob- 
jection. But chaps. vi. and vii. show that Paul could 
not avoid to answer this question——Came in be- 
tween [zwischenein, parenthetically, as it were 
mavesonlGev. Not bes-des, thereto (Meyer); 
nor subiniravit (Vulg.) it nor inctaentally, subordi- 
nately (nebensdchlich, Rothe,t Tholuck [Reiche, Phi- 
Hippi), and others [contrary to the pedagogic mission 
of the law; iii, 20; Gal. iv. 24]). The coming to, 
in additiv.. to, lies in the zaga; the com ng tnto, in 
the sé. Therefore, properly to enter between, to 
come between [Adam and Christ] (Theodoret, Calvin, 
Luther [Estius,§ Grotius, Usteri, Ewald], &c.), which 
Meyer opposes without warrant. The reference to 
the position of Moses between Adam and Christ may, 
indeed, be only an intimation; but to say that sin 
merely supervened in addition to sin (Beza, De 
Wette, &c.), is not satisfactory, because the question 
in the foregoing is not concerning sin alone, but the 
antithesis of sin and grace, Tholuck concludes in- 
correctly from this considcration, that the law is 
characterized as an incidental factor. The law inci- 
dental? (Chrysostom [Theophylact, Cornelius a 
Lapide, without any foundation], have understood 
naga as denoting obiter, ad tempus). The Apostle 
has evidently the idea of an ethico-chemical process. 
The law had to enter into the process of the devel- 
opment of sin, in order to force it to a crisis, [Ols- 
hausen; “ Paul regards the law as a salutary medi- 
cine, which forces the disease that rages in the in- 
ward, nobler parts, to the surface.” So also De 
Wette and Rothe.—P. S.] 

That the fall might multiply [tra mico- 
vaon to mapantwpna; Lange: damtt der Siin- 
denfall villiger werde (erscheine); Alford: in order 
that the trespuss might multiply. The Apostle uses 
napantmua here (not zagantupata, nor cpap- 
tia), because the law does not aim to multiply sin 
as such, but to make it appear and to reveal it to 
the conscience »8 a 2agantupna—t, ¢, a transgres- 
sion of the positive will of God; comp. iii. 20; iv. 
15; vii. 7; and Rothe, p. 167.—P.8.]. The bold- 
ness of this thought has troubled the commentators. 
It is indeed not satisfactory to alleviate it by sup- 
posing that the law is intended merely to enhance 
the knowledge of sin (Grotius, Baur, and others) ; 
but this is one important element of its mission (see 
chap. vii.), and must not be rejected, with Meyer, as 
false. To explain iva of the consequence or result 


© [As wposerd@y, Gal. iii. 19. Besa: praterea tntroiit, 
supervened, came in the eels addition. Meyer: es kim 
noch daneben ein, vis., in addition to sin, which had :lready 
entered into the world, ver. |2. Similarly Alford: ‘cume 
in besides the fact of the many being made sinners, and as 
a transition-point to the other t.” Hodge: The law 
was superinduced on a plan already laid, and for a subordi- 
nate (t) although necessary purpose.—P. 3.) 

t [The idea of secresy, or surreptitious entrance, is not 
necessarMy implied in srapd comp wapecdye, wapeciin, 
marae) and must be either derived from the context, 
as in me (a) (the ou'y in the New Testament 
where the verb occurs besides our own), or be expressed by 

. Is our such an ide. would be inconsistent 
with the hol r of the law, the solemn manner of 
its promulgation, and the A e’s reverence for it (Rom. 
vii. 12 ff.). From Meyer.—P. 8.) 

t (Rothe, p. 158, translates: nebenbei swischencsin gee 
bommen, it came in incidentally betwcen. He thus combines 
the idea of the incidental coming in of the law with that of 
its medial position between m and Ohrist. So Ols- 
hausen: “Jn dem x % tst sowohl das mitien inne 
Treien, als auch das pane nicht absolut Nothwendige 

Pian: Leas prone tempor 

‘ us: ‘Lex, prohc peccaium, medio € 
as Adam et Chris um subingressa est.”"—P. 8,] 
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(merely éxPatixix, with Chrysostor. [oix abeals 
yiac, GAR éxPacews; Estius: “non finalem couser 
denotat, sed eventum.”—P. 8.], Koppe, Reiche [Se 
art, Barnes] ), is likewise unsatisfactory; yet the 
Apostle has certainly inferred from the result the 
design and intention in the tva.* Gal. iii. 19 does 
not serve as an elucidatiun of this passage, as Meyer 
would have it; and Rom. vii. 14 proves that, by the 
law, the knowledge of sin comes; while 1 Tim. i. 9 
shows that the law constitutes a weapon aguinst the 
ungodly. Reiche has called the telic constructio. 
blasphemous ; in reply to which, comp. Meyer [p 
224]. He properly remarks, that sin had to reach 


medicin@®; . .. a 
itur medicus e totum sanatur.” 
both that the misunderstood law, according to Gud’s 
decree, induced the crucifixion of Christ—the climax 
of the world’s guilt—and that the same law, well 
understood, prepared the way for the saving faith 
of the New Testament. For this reason there is 
truth in Rothe’s explanation; All sin should ever 
stand out more complete under the form of the 
napantoue. Tholuck also takes ground with Ols 
hausen, De Wette, and Neander, in favor of the 
telic rendering. Reasons: 1. Nittmur tn retitum ; 
2. Thomas: ‘* When the passions dare not manifest 
themselves, they become more intense.” Does this 
apply here? Sin, even in the form of anw-Chri« 
tianity, undoubtedly becomes more intense in oppo- 
sition to the gospel, but still this is mostly ecbatic 
consequence; 8. Luther: The accusing and cun- 
demning law awakens enmity to God. For this rea- 
son, Judaism, like all fanaticism, ts angry at God. 
It is a prime consideratiun that here the law is spe- 
cifically understood as the law of the letter, as de- 
signed to finish, both objectively and subjectively, 
the sinful process of the old world. Therefore the 
second tva in ver. 21, as Tholuck well remarks, 
takes the sting from the first. [In other words, the 
first ‘va indicates the mediate, the second tye the 
ultimate end and purpose.—P. S.] Philippi under- 
stands by zagamtuua merely the aagant. of 
Adam inhering in sinners. But it denotes here 
rather the completion of the fall of humanity itself. 
But where sin multiplied [oi dé éxise- 
vaoer 7 auaptia]. Where it was completed, 
came to full revelation. It is very strange that 
Rothe regards the head of the whole deduction from 
ol dé to yaou as parenthetical. Ob is not tempo- 
ral (Grotius [De Wette, Fritzsche, Stélting]), but 
spacial (Meyer, Tholuck)}—perhaps both; time being 
considered as an expansion —[Grace exoee 
abounded (uot, much more, E. V.), tegere 
ioorvaory 7 yaues], vmtgemegraaetiecs 
supra modum redundivit| is superlative [not com 
parative; comp. imepmiiovacn, UmEgynae, Une 
upow, vtegdiay] ; (2 Cor. vii, 4 [the same verb 
1 Tim. i. 14; Mark vii. 87; 2 Thess, i. 8). 
Ver. 21. That, as sin reigned in [not unto, 
E. V.; Lange, m‘ttelst, by means of ] death [tva, 


® (Meyer, who is a philological purist even to occasional 
pedantry, takes iva here, and every eae reduces, and thut 
seems to just pearian theory of sin. 
Alford likewise s on the uniform telic meaning of iva 
It undoubtedly denotes the design here, but the mediate 
not the ultimate design, w in ver. 21.—P. 8.1] 
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Bexeg tfacilevaty 7 Guagtie iv tH 
Saratmw. The second iva indicates tle more re- 
mote and ultimate purpose of the coming in of the 
law, as the first tva, ver. 20, denotes its nearer and 
mediate alm and effect ; the increase of sin served 
merely as a means for the triumphant and eternal 
rein of grace. Hodge: “The design of God in 
permitting sin, and in allowing it to abound, was to 
bring good out of evil; to make it the occasion of 
the most wonderful display of His glory and grace, 
so that the benefits of redemption should infinitely 
transcend the evils of the apustasy.”"—P. S.] As 
din wrought death, so again did death work sin (see 
Heb. ii. 14). But here the priority in the facdea 
is ascribed to sin. It reigned [aor., the historic 
past]. It reigns no more. éy before Mavarw is 
not a substitute for «é (Beza, and others), Meyer 
opposes also the explanation: by death (Tholuck, 
Philippi). Death denotes the sphere of the domin- 
ion of sin. But death is also the medium of the 
reign of sin; see the antithesis, dia dsxasooryns. 
— $0 also grace may reign, &c. [orm xa 
i yaers Pacrietion, xt.4.) The law would 
thus bring to pass the dominion of grace; and it 
now reigns in reality. The material mediuw is 
righteousness unto (leading to) life eternal ; the 
personal medium is Jesus Christ our Lord; and 
both are identical. The dix., and not the Cw, is 
named as the medium of the dominion of grace, be- 
sause the Cw7 atowoy is the goal. The righteous- 
ness of faith and the righteousness of life are com- 
prised here in the idea of the dix. (faodeion is 
aorist, not future. Meyer against Reiche, see bol, 
iii, 4. 
[The last word in this section is, Jesus Christ 
our Lord, the one glorious solution of the Adamic 
fall and the dark problem of sin. Adam disappears, 
and Christ alone remains master of the field of bat- 
tle, having slain the tyrants, Sin and Death. Forbes 
concludes his notes on Rom. v. 12-21 with the ex- 
clamation (p. 257): ‘‘ Who can rise from the study 
and contemplation of this wondrous passage, full of 
such profound views and pregnant meanings, with 
all its variously complicated yet beautifully discrimi- 
nated relations and interlacements of members and 
thoughts, without an overpowering admiration and 
irresistible conviction of the superhuman wisdom 
that oe have dictated its minutest details !”"— 
P. 8. 
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ERATURE ON THR DOCTRINAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED 

ix Rom. v. 12-21.—The authoritative Creed stutements on 
entnrepowey and nemmenoley fom the Synod of Orange, 
A. D. (comp. my Church Hist., vol. iii. pp. 866 ff.) to 
the W ; Assembly, 1643. To these may be added 
two quasi-creeds of sectional and temporary authority, 
drawn up in the interest of immediate imputationism, vis., 
the decree of the French Reformed Synod of Charenton, 
1645 (** Decretem Synndi nationalis Keclesiarum Reformatae 
rum Gallia A. D. 1645 de imputatione primi peccatt omnibus 
Adami posteris, cum ecclesiarum et doctorum protestantium 
ex scriptis corum ab Anprea Rrvsto collecto,” in 


the a Theol. of A. Rivut, Roterod. 1660, tom. ili. pp. 
796-827); and the Pormula consensus Helretici:, 1675 ( 
NmIeMEYER 


"8 Collectio Confess. Reform., pp. 720-739). Oom 

in part, WorEer’s Oomparative hk, PP. 53 ff, where 
the passages from the symbolical books are ocol- 
lected. ~The numerous works of AveusTINe against us 
and Julian of Eclanum. An De conerplu virginali et 
orig. pecoalo. Ravst, Theses ¢ tc de peccato originis 
(Opera, tom. iii. pp. 804 sqq.) President Epwarps, On 
Original Sin (Works, vol. ii. 308-588.) Jur. Mi.iier, The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin (the most exhaustive work on the 
subject, now accessible also to the English rea. er in an 
ntellisible translation, from tbe 4th German edition, by 


i9 
Rev. W. Urwicx, Edinb., 1868). Esnrarp, Christl. Dogma 
ttk Ege i. Pp. 61! ff.; Kirchen- und en-Gescnichte 
(1866), ii. 504 ff., 588 ff. Herre, Dogmatik der ig fe re 
Jorm. Kirche aus den Quelien (1 > pp. 204 t£ Cs. Hopes 
(Princeton). Theol. Essays, New York, 1846, Nos, vi.-viii. 
on Imputation, pp. 128 ff. ; in Prinecton Rev. for April, 186C 
pp. 335 ff., and revived edition of Romuns (1864), pp. 279-284 
ABCHIBALD ALEX. HopcE (Alleghany), Outlines of Theology 
New York, 1860, chap. xvi., pp. 530-256, RW. Lanpu, cev- 
ern] articles in the Danville iew, from Sept. 1861 to Dec 
1862. Snepp, History of Christian Doc’rine (1883), ii. 152 # 
(and essay on Originul Sin, in his ‘* Discourses and Essays,’ 
pp. 218-271). Sanu.J. Barmp, The First Adam and the Second 
The Elohim Reveuled in the Creation and Redemption of Man. 
Philad., 1860, pp. 11-50, 805 f7., 410 %., 4741 G.P. R, 
The Augustinian and the Federal Theories af Original Sin 
compared, in the New Englander for 1868, pp. 468 ff.—P. 8.] 


1. On the internal connection of the section, aa 
well as its organic relations to what precedes and 
follows, compare the inscription and the introductory 
foundation of the Ezey. Notes. 

{[2. Historica, StatEMENTS ON THE DIFFEREN1 
THEORIES OF Oni@inaL Sin ano ImputTation.—The 
Apostle clearly teaches, and our religious experience 
daily vonfirms, the fact of the universal dominion of 
sin and death over the human race, which dominion 
goes back in unbroken line to our first parents ; 
as, on the other hand, the power and principle of 
righteousness and life go back to Jesus Christ, the 
second Adam. Sin existed hefore Christianity, as 
disease existed before the science and art of heal- 
ing; and, however explained, the stubborn, terrible 
fact remuins. It is all-important, as we stated in the 
introductory remarks, to distinguish clearly between 
the fact itself and the different modes of explana. 
tion, or between the primitive truths of the Bible 
and the after-thoughts of human philosophy and the. 
ology. Here lies the reason why Christian men, 
holding very divergent views on the why and where- 
fore, or the rationale of Scripture truths, may yet 
in their inmost heart and religious experience be 
agreed. The commentators have so far dwelt main- 
ly on the negative clause of Paul’s parallelism, viz., 
the propagation of sin and death from Adam; but he 
lays the chief stress upon the posiéeve clause, the 
antitype, and the life-union of the justified believer 
with Christ, which prepares the way for chap. vi. 

The following are the principal theories on this 
subject : 

(1.) The panTHEISTIC and NECESSITARIAN theory 
regurds sin as an essential attribute (a limitation) of 
the finite, and a necessary stage in the development 
of character; it consequently destroys the radical 
antagonisin between good and evil, and places itself 
outside of the Christian system. Where there is no 
real sin, there is no room for redemption. 

(2.) The PeLagian heresy denies original sin, 
and resolves the fall of Adam into an isolated and 
comparatively trivial childish act of disobedience, 
which indeed set a bad example, but left his charac- 
ter and moral faculties essentially unimpaired, so 
that every child is born into the world as innocent 
and perfect, though as fallible, as Adam was created, 
It offers no explanation of the undeniable fact of 
the universal dominion of sin, which embraces every 
human being with the one solitary exception of Jesus 
of Nazareth. It rests on an atomistic anthropology 
and hamartiology, and is as anti-scriptural as the op 
posite extreme of pantheism. Socinianism, Unita 
rianism, and Rationalism likewise deny original sip 
and guilt in the pruper sense of the term. 

(3.) The assumption of a pRE-ADAMIC FALL of 
ull men, either in time—d. ¢., in a stute of individua 
preéxistence of the soul prior to ita connection with 
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the body (as Origen held it), or timeless and tran- 
scendental (so Dr. Jul. Miller: etn a-veserzeitlicher 
Ureustand und Urfall), This is a mere bypothesis, 
without support in human consciousness, and incon- 
sistent with the plain sense of Rom. v. 12, which, in 
harmony with Gen. iii., derives sin from the one his- 
torical Adam. 

(4.) The AUGUSTINIAN or REALISTIC theory. of a 
real though impersonal and unconscious purticipa- 
tion of the whole human race in the fall of Adam, 
as their natural head, who by his individual trans- 
gression vitiated the generic human nature, and 
transmitted it in this corrupt and guilty state to his 
descendants by physical generation, As an individ- 
ual act, Adam’s sin and guilt was his own exclusive- 
ly, and is not transferable to any other individual ; 
but as the act of mankind in their collective, undis- 
tributed, and unindividualized form of existence, it 
was, virtually or potentially, the act of all who were 
germinally or seminally contained in their first pa- 
rent, as Levi was in the loins of Abraham (Heb. vii. 
9, 10). Persona corrumptt naturam, natura cor- 
rumptt personam. In other words: Adam’s indi- 
vidual t ion resulted in a sinful nature; 
while, in the case of his descendants, the sinful na- 
ture or depraved will results in individual transgres- 
sions. See the passages from Augustine quoted on 
p. 178, third foot-note. His view rests on his deep 
religious experience and his interpretation of Rom. 
v., but it presupposes, as a necessary prerequisite, 
the original organic unity of the human race, a dis- 
tinction between person and nature (which must be 
made also in the doctrine of the Trinity and the In- 
carnation), and may be philosophically supported by 
the Platonico-Aristotelian realism concerning the 
doctrine of the general conceptions, as the original 
types of individual things. 

This realistic view of the fall of the race in Adam 
became the orthodox doctrine of the Latin Church. 
It was defended by the great schoolmen, Anselm, 
Peter the Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, &c. (yet with 
a material modification of Augustine’s conception of 
original sin and guilt, which scholastic theology made 
to consist only in the loss of original righteousness ; 
viewing it more as a negative state of privation than 
as positive corruption). - 1t was even more earnestly 
and vigorously maintained by the Reformers, both 
Lutheran and Calvinistic (who advocated afresh the 
Augustinian view of hereditary sin and guilt in all 
its severity). The various writings of Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Calvin, and the symbolical books of the 
sixteenth century, abound with quotations and remi- 
niscences from Augustine on the doctrines of Sin 
and Grace. 

But within the Augustinian system different 
diews of imputation were developed, especially in 
she Reformed Church : 

(a.) Imputation, tmediate and mediate,* con- 
joined and inseparable. This makes the guilt of 
Adam’s first sin imputed, and the guilt of inherent 
depravity inseparable and conditional to one another. 
Bott kinds of imputation are held in fact ; but the 
distinction was not made before the seventeenth 
eentury. Purticipation is assumed as the ground 


© (The terminology tmmediate or ant-ceden’, and medt- 
ate or asta imputation, ie traced by Turretin (J:stit., 
» Loous IX. de to, Qu. X.) to Joshua de 

506-1655), 


Charenton, 1645. Augusti 
use it, and hence there has been some dispute an to the side 
ea which to place them.] 


who was with in- 
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of imputation. Nati e corruption is itself sin, amd 
likewise punishment for gui’t incurred in Adara’s 
sin. Hereditary guilt coéxists with hereditary sim; 
man is condemned, both on accuunt of the act of 
disobedience which he committed in the loins of 
Adam, and for hereditary depravity. 


Here we must di in a mixscr differ 
ence relating to the order of two kinds of im 


putation : 

(aa.) Some put tsnmediate imputation b<fore me 
diate in the order of things, So Augustine and 
his strict followers in the Catholic Church, and 
the Calvinists of the Montauban school, David Pa 
reus, Andrew Rivet,* the elder Turretin,+ and Hei- 
degger ; t—with this difference, that the Dutch and 
French Calvinists of the seventeenth century ccm- 
bined, with the Augustinian theory of partici, ation, 
the federal theory of representation (see below, No. 
5); and, while still holding to both kinds of impo 
tation, they laid the chief stress upon tenmediate im 
putation—thus preparing the way for ezelusive im- 
mediate imputationism. 

(56.) Others give mediate imputation, or the im- 
putation of inherent depravity, the logical priority, 
so that Adam’s sin is imputed to us only because it 
becomes our own by propagation (to which some 
add, by actual nary laa Here belong, in all 
probability, Anselm among the schoolmen,§ Calvin,] 


* (In opposition to Placeeus, and in vindication of the 


decree of the Synod of Charenton, the i ished Pro- 
feasor Rivet, of Leyden, made a collection SAZER OB 
imputation from the Reformed and Lutheran fessionn, 


and prominent divines, as Calvin, Besa, Bullinger, Wolf 
gang Musculus, Viret, Bucanus, Peter , Wolleb, 

ttaker, Davenant, Zanchius, Olevianus, Ursinua, Pa- 
reus, Piscator, L. Crocius, qa clsnont hom, Oban bite: Hun- 
nius, and many others (i:cluding aleo Catholics). 
But these testimonies are to a great extent general, and 
make no distinction between immediate and me:liate impu- 
tation. The collection of Rivet is translated in part in the 
Princeton Review, vol. xi. (1838), pp. 553-579. } 

t (Turretin (1. c. Pars I. p. 557) defines imputation thus: 
“Imputlatio vel est RES ALIENZ, vel PROPRIR. Aliquandc 
impulatur nobis id quod nostrum eat persnualiler, quo sensy 
Deus imputal preeata peecatoribus, ques propler 
crimina punit, el in bonis dicitur eelus Phinese ili impula- 
tusad justitiom (Ps. evi. 31)3 aliquando imputatur id quod 
est EXTRA XNO8, nec a nobis cat prestiium, quomodo juctitia 
Christi dictlur nobis tmputari, e peccata nostra tpst impue 
tantur, licet nec 1pse peccatum tn se habeat, nec nos justio 


tiam.”) 
+ (The Formula consensus Helvetica, a strongly partisan 
o8 
Gern- 


theological Confession, drawn up in 1675 by 
Zirich, ut the solicitation of Turretin of Geneva, an 

ler of Basel, in opposition p:rtly to the mediate imputa- 
tionism of La Place, asserts that the imputatio culp» is not 
the consequence, but the cause of the propagatio vitiosila- 
tts, or the corruptio heredilaria, and condemns the doctrine 
of those who “sub imputationis mediale et emnsequent!is 
nomine, nom impulationem duntazat primt peceati tollunt, 
sed hereditarize etiam co tonis assertionem et prricule 
Aletta Arts. x.-xii. (in Niemeyer’s leet., p. 733). 

e same Confession teaches also a limited atonement, and 
verbal, even punctnal inspiration; but it soon Inet all au- 
thority. Ebrard (K‘rehen- und Dogmengeschichte, iii. p. 
556) calle it, rather too severely, the ‘ridiculous after-hirth 
of a symbolical book.’’] 

§ (Anselm (De conc. virg., c. 7) says we are not con- 
dcmned because “‘we ourselves sinned in Adam, as we did 
not yet exist, but because we were to descend from him 
(sed quia de Wo fuluri cramus).’’} 

_l an on Rom. v. 17: ‘* We are condemned for the 
sin of Adam not by iraputation alone, as if the punishment 
of the sin of another were exacted of us ( peocale Ada vat 
per solam impulalionem damnamur, acst alient pecculi +2 
ig-relur a novts pana), but we bear ite punishment because 
we are guilty of the also (quia ef culpses semus rei), in se 
far as our nature, vitiated in him, ts veld bound with the 
guilt of iniquity befure God (qualtenus scilicel ef natura 
nostra in to viliata iniquitatis reat obstringitur 
Deum).” He then e on to say, that we are ina di 
ent manner restored to salvation by the usnees of 
Christ, viz., not because it is in un, but it is y given & 
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and Bullinger among the reformers; * and, more | head of the race, the only and exclusive grosnd of 


clearly and expressly, Stapfer and President Ed- 
wards,¢ who are often inaccurately quoted as medi- 
ate imputationists ; aleo the orthodox Lutherans of 
the seventeenth century.{ It is certain that we 
have all to bear the consequences of Adam’s sin, 
and this ein is therefore the cause of our native cor- 
ruption ; but it is not our personal guilt independ- 
ently of this corruption, and our assent to it. 

b.) Me.iate or consequent imputation makes in- 
herent depravity derived from Adam, and this alone, 
the ground of condemnation. ‘“‘ Vidtositas pracedit 
im ? ” So the Reformed school of Saumur, 
in France, especially Joshua Placseus (La Place), who 
denied that the imputation of Adam’s sin was prior 
to, and independent of, inherent depravity, but who 
claimed to be in full harmony with the teaching of 
Calvin on this subject. This view, ‘so far as it re- 
etricts the nature of original sin to the mere heredi- 
tary corruption of Adam’s posterity, excluding the 
imputation of the first sin by which he fell,” wes 
condemned by the French Reformed Synod at Cha- 
renton, near Paris, in 1645, yet without mentioning 
the name of Placzeus, who contended that he was 
not touched by this decree, since he admitted a me- 
diate imputation of Adam’s sin, consequent and de- 
pendent on corruption. 

(c.) Immediate or antecedent imputation as op- 
posed to mediate imputation, makes, on purely legal 
grounds, the sin of Adam, as the sin of the federal 


us by gratuitous imputation (gratuitam justices 
ttonem). Ebrard (Dogmatik, i., p. 612 f.) and H (on 
Romans, p. £34) represent Oalvin as a mediate imputution- 
st; the former assenting, the latter dissenting. Oalvin 
and the Reformed Confessions draw no line of demarcation 
between originnl sin imputed and original sin inherent. 
Calvin always guards against the supposition that we are 
condemned an arbitrary imputation of a foreign act 
personal to Adam. 

® (Ebrard says, 1. c. 1. p. 518: “ Bullinger knows of such 
a reatus only which takes place in uence of the cor- 
ruplio or vitiosifas, but not of a reafus which is the cause 
of the innate vitiositas, This would be likewise mediate 
imputation only. But compare the passages of Bullinger 
quoted by Rivet, 1. c.] 

t (The aim of Edwards, in his treatise on Original Sin, 
written against the Arminian, Dr. John Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, was to show that it is no abeurd or impossible thing 
is “the race of art Pras any, Esch vada of Bane olen 

ret aposlasy, 80 t this, in ty and propriety, 
becume ‘herr rin; and therefore the sin of the a es ie 
act theirs merely because God imputes it to them, but it is 
truly and properly theirs (by virtue of a real union between 
the root and the branches of mankind, established by the 
Author of the universe), and on that ground God imputes 
it to them’? ( Works, ii. p. 559). He says, moreover, that 
the aryumente which prove the dcpravity of nature, estab- 
lish also the imputation of Adam’s first and that both 
are included in the usual conception of original sin, ‘‘ The 
first depravity of heart, and the apeenen of that sin [of 
4dam], are both the consequence: of that established anion 
between Adam and his rity}; but yet in such order, 
that the evil disposition ts frst, and the c of guilt con- 
ot Sale xs it was in the case of Adam himeelf” (p. 544). 
Then, in a foot-note, he quotea with approbation a long 
extract from Stapfer’s Thealngia Polemica, to the effect that 
the mediate and the immediate imputation are inseparable, 
and that one should never be considered without the other. 
Dr. Shedd, His‘ory of Christian Doctrine, \i. p. 168, seems 
to hold the same view. Edwards pers however, of im- 
utation only incidentally ; his m objvct was to defend 

e doctrine of native depravity by the theory of identity; 
t. ¢., & divinely constituted oneness of Adam and his race, 
2 bot aay his posterity should be born in his moral image, 
pba <a good or bad, according to the law that like begets 

t [The Lutherans held that the tmpw/atio is mamEDIATA : 
in quantum esxilimus adhuc in Adamo (quia Adam reprexr- 
sewalive fuit oe enushumanum); MEDIATA: mediante 
pecealo originali inhgeren , in quantum tn proprits perso- 
nis ct individualiter sar eve bo The fivst 42 mediated 
through the second. (Comp. Luthardt, Qompendium der 
Dugmatik, p. 114 (2d 63. 1866) .1 


impula- 


condemnation independently of, and prior to, native 
depravity and personal transgression; so that he. 
reditary guilt precedes hereditary sin, and not vice 
versd, This exclusive immediate imputationism {s 
held by Calvinists of the supralapsarian and federal 
school, and gives up the Augustinian groane of par. 
ticipation. Bee below, N o. (5) (0) antagonism 
to this view, the New School theology of New Eng. 
land has departed to the opposite extreme of reject. 
ing imputation under any form. (See No. 6.) 

(5.) The federal theory of a vicarious represen- 
tation of manaind by Adam, in virtue of a covenant 
made with him. It arose in Holland in the seven- 
teenth century, simultaneously with the development 
of representative federal government, and gained 
advocates among Calvinistic or Presbyterian divines 
in France, England, Scotland, and the United States, 
It supposes a (one-sided, novozdtrgoy) contract or 
covenant of the sovereign Creator with the first 
man, called the covenant of works ( fedus operum, 
Jedus natura), as distinct from the covenant of 
grace ( fedus gratia), to the effect that Adam should 
stand « moral probation on behalf of all his de- 
scendanta, so that his act of obedience or disobedi- 
ence, with all ita consequences, should be judicially 
imputed to them, or accounted theirs in law. Adam’s 
position is compared to the relation of a representa 
tive to his constituents, or rather of a guardian to 
his wards, since in this case the wards were not con- 
sulted, and did not even exist at the time of his 
appointment. The transaction must be resolved at 
last into the sovereign pleasure of God.* 

Here again we must distinguish two schools ; 

(a.) The Augustino-federal school is a combina- 
tion, and superadds the federal scheme on the real- 
istic basie of participation, so that imputation is 
made to rest on moral as well as legal grounds. 
This was the view of the founders and chief advo- 
cates of the federal theury, Cocceius (originally John 
Koch, or Cook, born at Bremen, 1608, died as pro- 
fessor at Leyden, 1669), Burmann, Witsius, and ie 
taught by the Westminster standards,+ and even in 
the Consensus Helveticus, although in this the Au- 
gustinian idea of participation is almost absorbed by 
the idea of the covenant. 

(6.) The purely federal school (from nominal- 
istic premises, according to which the general con- 
ceptions are mere names, not things, subjective ab- 
stractiona, not objective realities) denies the Adamic 
unity of the race in the realistic sense, consequently 
also all participation of Adam’s descendants in the 


@ [See the different definitions of this faedus rum 
from the writings of Cocceius, Witsius, Heidegger, &c., in 
Heppe’s Dogmatik, pp. 204 It is called fadus pord- 
wievpov, quia untus tantum partis dispositione et pru- 
missione constat, as distinct from a farius mufuwm or 8i- 
wAevpov. There is no Scripture proof whatever for such 
a primal covenant. The solitary quoted, Hore vi. 
7: “For they” (Ephraim and Judah) “like men” (not, 
‘‘lixe Adam”) “‘ have transgressed the covenant,” refers to 
the Mosaic covenant. Even Turretin (Inst. theol. elenchtice, 
Pars I. p. 519, of the Edinb. and N. Y. ed., 1847) admits 
that it is inconclusive, and may be explained of the incon- 
stancy of men, “ut dicantur transgresst fosdus sicul homie 
nes facere solent, qui sua natura vant, levesque sunt ef 
fdem sepe fallunt.”) 

t ee the Westminster divines, eee Baird, Elohim &» 
vealed, pp. 39 ff., and spenally the learned articles of ‘3y 
Landis in the Danville lew for 186)-62.] 

t (Art. X.: “ Sicud Deus fadus operum cum Adame intwit 
non lantum pro ipso, sed elium tn ipso, ut CAPITE ¢l STIRPR, 
cum toto we umano, ... tla Adamus tristi prolapeu, 
non sthi duntazat sed toti diam hwmano generi,... 
in foslere Ornap. also the passages 


omissa perdidit.” 
quoted by 


epne, l. c. pp. 228 f. I 
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act of the primal apostasy; yet it holds that, by 
virtue of his federal headship on the ground of a 
sovereign arrangement, his sin and guilt are justly, 
directly, and immediately imputed to them. The 
imputation of Adam’s sin, and in the same way also 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness or justifica- 
tion, is thus made a purely forensic process, which 
affects ous legal relation, but by no means our moral 
character. 

This forensic theory of imputation, which ex- 
cludes participation in Adam’s sin, dates from the 
time of Turretin, in the latter part of the ceven- 
teenth century,* and is upheld by a number of Cal- 
vinistic divines in England and America, but has no 
advocate of note, as far as I know, among modern 
Continental divines,+ 

Legal representation seemed to offer an easier 
vindication of Divine justice than the Augustinian 


© (Turretin, like Heidegger, holds indeed toa double anity 
of the race with Adam, 8 natural or real, and a federal or 
forens'c, but he evidently i the chief stress upon the 
latter, and prepares the way for giving up the former. He 
says in his Instituler, first published in 1688, Pars I. p. 557, 
Qu. XI.): ‘‘ Adamus duplici vinculo nobiscum junctus est: 
(1.) Natura, quatenus puter cst, ef nos ejus Ait ; (2.) Poe 
LITICO uc FORENSI, gualenus futl princeps ef cuput represen 
tulivem totius generis humani. Fundamenium ergo impu- 
fationis non est tantum coamunio naturalis, que nobis cum 
Adamo intercedit—alias omnia ipsius peccata deberent nobis 
impulari—sed PRECIPUE MORALIS ef FADERALIS, Der quam 
Sictum est, ué Deus cum illo, ul cum nostro capite, fasdus 
pepigerit. Unde Adamus se habuil in illo peocato, non ut 
PERSONA PRIVATA, sed tf PUBLICA ¢f REPRESRNTATIVA Gus 
UTR NOS SU0S ros in actione tila representavil, Cujus pro- 
inde demeritum ad omnes pertine.”” In Qu. XII. he quotes 
with approbation from Augustine, “in illo uno mu/ii unus 
homo erant,” adding. by way ofexplanation, "‘ unitlate non spe- 
cifica vel numeriou, sea partim UNITATS OBIGINIS, guia omnes 
¢z uno sunt sanguine, purtim CNITATR REPRASENTATIONIA, 

ula unus Omnium sonam representa ez ordine Det.” 
{aau. XVL, pp. f., he establishes his view from Rom. v. 
12-14 He says of wdvres jyapror correctly, that it cannot 
mean the ro of an: nor inherent pot ln darian bat actual 
sin committed i the past ( pecca/um ali actuale, idque 
preeritum), which can be nv other than the sin of Adam 
itself ( non aliud exse, quam ipsum Adami pecca- 
tum); butthen he turnsit into the meaning of representative 
sinning: * Evgo co peccante CENSENTUR ef tpsi asse.’’ 
We proves this from the anal of Christ: “In Christo 
Just constiuimur per juslitie tmputationem: ergo e peo- 
eatores in Adamo per pecealt iperus impewationem.” This 
is precisely the exe of Dr. Hodge, excopt that Turre- 
tin transintes ¢f y, with Augustin, in quo (vis., Adamo), 
while Hodge, more correctly, takes it as a conjunction. 

t (Drs. Ridgely, Doddridge, Watts, and Cunningham, 
of Scotland (in Historical Theology, Edinb., 1863, vol. i., 
p. 515, and in his Reformers and the Theology of thr Refor- 
mation, Ediub., 1862, pp. 371 ff.), are counted on this aide. 
Dr. Hodge, of P nm, is the ablest advocate of imme- 
diate forensic imputationism. He states it (on Romans, 
p. 279) as follows: *‘The doctrine of imputation is clearly 

usht in this passage (Rom. v.). This doctrine does not 
include the idea of s mysterious identity of Adam and 
his race, nor that of a transfer of the moral turpitude of 
his sin to bis descendanta, It does not teach that hie 
offece was personally or properly the sin of all men, or 
that his act was, in any mysterious sense, the act of his 
posterity. Neither does it im iy. in reference to the right- 
eousness of Christ, that His ali teous:iess becomes person- 
aliy and inherently ours, or that His moral excellence is in 
any vey transferred from Him to believers. The sin of 

m, therefore, is no ground to us of remorse; and the 
righteousness of Christ is no ground of self-complacency in 
‘Hose to whom it is imputed. Thia doctrine merely teaches 
that, in virtue of the union, representative and natural, 
between Adam and !1s posterity, his sin is the ground of 
their condemnation—that ia, of their subjection to penal | 
ae ioe _ Hn vores of _ muon lea ber ha bes ond 

eople, His righteousness is the ground of their justifi- | 
‘ation. Thie doctrine is taught almost in so many words in 
vers. 12, 15-19. It {isso clearly stated, so often repeated or | 
assumed, and so formally proved, that very few commenta- | 
tors of any clas fsil to acknowledge, in one form or an- ' 
other, that it is me doctrine of the Apostle.” The last Is 
a mistake, as we have shown in the Erg. Nolrs. Dr, 
Hodge’s hostility to 
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the realistic Augustinian view pro-, 
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view.* It involvea, undoubtedly, an element of 
truth, but, if detached from the idea of moral par 
ticipation, it resolves itself into a mere legal fiction, 
and greatly enhances the difficulty of the problem 
by removing the best reason for imputation. Fos 
how can an infinitely just and holy God punish 
countless millions of human beings simply and sole 
ly fur the sin of another, in which they had no part 


whatever? The , Ezek. xviii. 14, where 
God rebukes the Israelites for using the proverb 
the sour grapes, which Julian of um and lis 


sympathizers have quoted ad nauseam the 
Augustinian theory, returns here with double force. 
The analogy of forensic justification is not to the 
point, for the righteousness of Christ is not imputed 
to the impenitent sinner, but only on the subjective 
condition of faith, by which Christ is apprehended 
and made our own. Justification presupposes re- 

neration, or an action of the Holy Spirit, by which 

e creates repentance of our sins and trust in Jesus 
Christ, and makes us one with Him. By “ being in 
Christ ” is meant, not merely a nominal, putative, or 
constructive relation, but a real, substantial union ; 
so also our “being in Adam,” by which the other 
relation is illustrated, is real and vital. Tlis anal- 
ogy, therefore, leads to the opposite conclusion, that 
moral participation, either potential or personal, or 
both, must be the ground of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin. 

(6.) The New School Calvinists of New England 
(since the days of the younger Edwards), in radical 
Opposition to Princeton, reject imputation altogether ; 
but maintain that the sinfulness of the descendants 
of Adam results with infallible certainty (though not 
with necessity) from his transgression ; the une clas 
holding to hereditary depravity, prior to sinful choice, 
the other class teaching (with Dr. N. W. Taylor, of 
New Haven) that the first moral choice of all is uni 
versally sinful, yet with the power of contrury choice 
This is a peculiar modification of the Pelagian oon 
ception of diberum arbttriwm, but differs from it in 
making a nice distinction between natural ability and 
moral inability.+ 

(7.) The seui-Pecaqian, and the cognate ARMIN- 
14N theories (of which the former, since the fifth cen- 
tury, has gained large influence in the Latin, the lat- 
ter, since the seventeenth century, in a considerable 
portion of the Refurmed Churches, and was adopted 
by the Wesleyan Methodists), though by no means 
explicit and uniform on this point, in that they 
admit the Adamic unity, and the disastrous effecte 
of the primal apostasy upon the whole posterity of 
Adam, but regard the native or hereditary corrup- 
tion not properly as sin and guilt exposing us to just 
ptinishment, but only as an evt/, an infirmity, mala 
dy, and misfortune, for which the most benevolent 
God provided a sufficient remedy for all. Zwirgli 
taught a similar view, and distinguished original sip 
ax a moral defect or disease (he called it, in the 
Swiss dialect, Bresten) from sin proper. Semi-Pela- 
gianism holds a medium position between Pelagian- 


ceeds, I think, from a misunderstanding. He docs not die 


tinguish between a virtual or potential, and a or 
individual coéxistence and cy of the race in Adym, 
nee xctatics taught the former only; the latter is im ble 
and absurd, unless we hold it in the form of preé 
w ugustine e y rejects. 
hich A i = jecta. } 
* (Watts, as quoted by Prof. Fisher, |. -P: 506, nafvely 
confesses that he would gladly renounce theory if he 


could find any other way to vindicate Providence, | 

t (Comp. Stuart and Barnes on Rom. v.; Prof. Geo. P 
Fisher, “The Prince‘on Review on the eerie ays Dr. B 
W. Taylor,” in the New Zaglander fir April, 1668.) 
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lem and’ eas evar Arminianism wavers be- 
tween semi-Pelagianism and Calvinism ; both may, 
according to the elastic nature of compromises, lean 
now more to the one, now te the other extreme ; 
employing at times the Augustinian phraseology, but 
putting, after all, a different interpretation upon it. 

The stationary anthropology and hamartiology of 
the Greek Church occupies a similar position, but it 
never passed through the mill of Western contro- 
hi and remains to this day theologically incom- 
plete. 


Most evangelical divines of the present day are di- 
vided between the Augustinian or realistic, the federal 
or forensic, and the Arminian theories, or they look 


for a still more satisfactory solution of the difficult 


problem by a future Augustine, who may be able to 
advance, from a deeper study of the Scriptures, the 
knowledge of the Church, and reconcile what now 
seem to be irreconcilable contradictions, It should 
be remembered that the main difficulty lies in the fact 
itself—the undeniable, stubborn, terrible fact—of the 
universal dominion of sin and death uver the entire 
race, infants as well as full-grown sinners. No sys- 
tem of philosophy has ever given a more satisfactory 
explanation than the great divines of the Church. 
Outside of the Christian redemption, the fall, with 
its moral desolation and ruin, remains an impenetra- 
ble mystery. But immediately after the fall appears, 
in the promise of the serpent-bruiser, the second 
Adam, and throws a bright ray of hope into the 
gloom of despair. In the fulness of the time, accord- 
ing to God’s own counsel, He appeared in our nature, 
to repair the loss, and to replace the temporary reign 
of sin by the everlasting reign of superabounding 
grace, which never could have been revealed in all 
its power without the fall.* The person and work 
of the second Adam are the one glorious solution of 
the problem of the first, and the triumphant vindi- 
cation of Divine justice and mercy. This is the 
main point for all practical purposes, and in this, at 
least, all true Christians are ugreed.—P. 8. 

8. [In Lange, No. 2.] Criticism of the Augus- 
finian doctrine of Sin and Grace. Augustine, in 
his controversy with Pelagius, has undoubtedly ex- 
pressed and defended the Church’s sense of religious 
truth, and thereby become a rich source of blessing 
to Western Christendom. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the theologico-dogmatical expression 
of his sense of truth—especially his doctrine of 
original sin—far transcends the Scriptural bounds, 
and has done harm by its erroneous features. Au- 
gustine has not only supported, but also obstructed 
the Reformation. His explanation of ég in ver. 
12, which has obscured the exegesis of this passage 
even in Meyer (not to speak of Tholuck and Philip- 
pi), is of itself a sufficient testimony of this. See 
the Exeg. Notes. It sets aside the formal freedom 


* [This idea has found familiar expression in devotional 
tines such as those of Watts : 
“In Christ the tribes of Adam boast 
More blessings than their father lost.” 
Blebop Ken (Christian Year, Sunday next before Easter) : 
“What Adam did amiss, 
Turned to our endless bliss ; 
Oo happy sin, which to atone, 
Drew Filial God to leave his Throne!” 
& & Hillhouse : 
“ Rarth has a joy unknown in heaven— 
The new-born peace of sin forgiven ! 
Tears of such pure and deep delight, 
Ye angels! never dimmed your sight.) 


which remains even within the mzterial  zondage 
and slavery, and which, tnder the power of sin, be 
comes a jaufavew of death by means of’ unbelief 
but, under the exercise of the gratia praventena, 
becomes a jap farew of the marks of salvation by 
means of faith. It thus destroys or weakens the 
ethical signification of the Aayfavew itself [comp 
vers. 11 and 17, and Notes] in the interest of the 
Augustinian dogmatics. The biblical doctrine of 
original sin is distinguished from the Augustiniar 
mainly in the following respects : 

(2) The Bible teaches an ethico-physical fall of 
the human race from Adam, as a fall tn principle ; 
Augustine, a physico-ethical fall of the human race 
in Adam, as a completed fact.* Therefore Augus 
tine ignores the distinction between the inheritance 
of the propensity and curse of sin, or of death— 
which inheritance oppresses all who are Adamically 
begotten—and the ethical appropriation of the cor- 
uP) With Augustine, the ideal and potential 

.) With Au e, the i an con- 
ance of condemnation—that is, the condemnable. 
ness of men, apart from redemption—coincides with 
a judicially completed condition of condemnation ; 
therefore, with him, redemption is properly a new 
creation. 

() With Augustine, the exercise of grace, of 
the Logos, and of the Spirit of God, is theocratically 
and ecclesiastically bound and limited ; his Christ is, 
in substance, not greater than the extent (rayon) of 
the Church ; therefore he does not perceive the gra- 
dations of the hereditary blessing and of the heredi. 
tary curse within the general corruption of mankind. 
and still less the significance of the antithesis ir 
chap. ii. 14, 15, within the whole world. His accep- 
tation of mere gradations of evil downwardly, is in 
contradiction with his own system. 

(d.) A consequence of this extreme view of 
original sin is his extreme view of the government 
of grace. He had in mind, probably, the great re 
ligious truth of the ethical irresistibility of all-con. 
quering love ; but in his theological system he gave 
it a fatal:stic character in opposition to formal free- 
dom. 

(e.) Because, with him, the ideal and potential 
condemnation of all is aggravated into an actual con- 
dition of condemnation, be has also—in consequence 
of the fact that only a part of humanity within the 
ecclesiastical pale of this world believe and are 
saved—limited the extent of the effects of the ideal 
and potential dixccoua, or righteous act of Christ ; 
while Paul teaches that the dexatwya has come eis 
dixaimary Cwi¢ upon all men. 

[There is considerable force in these objections 
to the Augustinian system which apply @ fortiori to 
Calvinism. But they cannot diminish the great 
merits of the African father, who searched the prob- 
lem of sin more profoundly than any divine before 
or after him. He was right in teaching the (virtual 
or potential) fall of the whole race in Adam, ard the 
sinfulness of our nature, or depraved will, as the 
source of all sinful volitions, words, and acts. But 
he did not take into sufficient account that there is 
a Divine 2ageou and avoy7, which hold the arm 
of God’s dpy7, and suspend the fui and final exe 
cution of the well-deserved judgment, until men 
make the fall of Adam their personal, individual avt 
and reject the offer of redemption (comp. t.ve re 
marks on Rom. iii. 24, 25, p. 134). Hence Augus 


© (Comp., however, mv remarks on pp. 178 avd 192.' 


tine consigns even all unbaptized children to condem- 
nation, although in the mildest form (De pece. ortg., 
&. 86: “Infans perditione punitur, quia pertinet 
ad massain perditionis,” Enchir., c. 98: ‘' Mitissi- 
NEA sane omnium pena erit eorumn, bs preter pec. 
satum quod origtnale traze ‘unt, nullum insuper sd- 
diderunt.”) In this respect even the strictest Ual- 
vinistic divines of our age decidedly dissent from 
him, and are disposed to hold that all children who 
die in infancy, whether baptized or not, will be 
gaved by the infinite mercy of God. This charitable 
belief and hope has a strong support in the unifer- 
sal sufficieacy of the atonement, and especially in 
the words of our Saviour concerning little children, 
spoken without qualification or limitation (Matt. xix. 
14; Mark x. 14). There can be no salvation with- 
out Christ, even for children ; but God is not bound 
to the use of His own appointed means, by which the 
Psy’ of Christ are ordinarily applied to men.— 

4. On the question why ve is not the one 
buman being by whom sin came into the world (Pe- 
lagius and Ambrosiaster have really held that Eve is 
meant),* cumpare, in addition to the Hzeg. Notes, 
Tholuck, p. 216. 

5. The Apostle does not speak here of the first 
origtn of sin, or of the fall of Satan, as Christ does, 
John viii. 44, Although the doctrine of the devil 
is by no means wanting in his writings, it does 
not stand out very prominently. He here speaks 
merely of the entrance of sin into our human world 
from dn unknown world beyond this, where it is 
assumed that it already existed in personified form. 
Now, this human world is neither the whole uni- 
verse, nor merely human nature, but the human race 
in connection witt the earth and the cosmic nature 
as fur as it is orgunicaily connected with man (see 
2 Peter iii. 10, and other passages), The personifi- 
cation of sin and uf death exhibits both as (pseudo- 
formative) principles which have pervaded the organ- 
ism of the human world, but under the ethical con- 
ditions under which they can alone become thoroughly 
dominant. The individual man, in his organic na- 
ture, is connected with humanity, but as an individ. 
ual intellectual being he has an existence in himself. 
Pelagius denied the former, while Augustine has 
largely ignored the latter. The organic connection 
implies the propagation of the sinful propensity and 
guilt, according to John iii. 6, as well as according 
to chaps. vi.—viii. of this Epistle. In the broader 
sense, Christ also stood in the organic connection of 
humanity as the Son of Man, but only in the histori- 
cal sense. Therefore He bore the burden of hu- 
manity for its reconciliation. 

6. Paul calls the sin of Adam zagafaccs, 
as the transgression of the Divine commandment 
standing clearly before him; zavaznatwpua, as 
the sin which resulted ina fall; anaotnuea, as 
a starting-point of many sins; magaxon, aa dis- 
obedience to the known will of God. These designa- 
tions and statements set aside such theories on the 
origin of sin as that of J. Miiller (that there was a 
previous or timeless fall of the human souls), and 
that of R. Rothe (that sin was the original, abnormal 
condition of humanity preceeding from their mate- 
tial constitution). 

7. The relation of sin to death. Sin ia death, 


* (lclagius, in his superficial commentary on Romans, 
reserved in the works of Jerome and Augustine, i aes 
qos avOpwrov: “ per unuin hominem Evam,”—P, 8.} 


says John (1 John iii. 14, 185); sin bringeth forth 
death, says James (chap. i. 15); sin has, as its a ce 
or punishment, death a8 a consequence, says Paul 
Rom. vi. 28). This is all the same reilativa, bat 
rom different points of view. The physical dying 
of the creature in itself is not thereby meant, but 
the perishableness of the creature is increased by 
ethical or spiritual death (Rom. viii.) ; ard the ori 
nal transformation destined for man (2 Cor. v. 2 &) 
has, by sin, become fearful death, in connection wita 
corruption and the gloom of Sheol. Therefore 
Death itself is conquered by the death of Christ, be- 
cause its sting is taken from it (1 Cor. xv. 51, 56) 
The ethical character of death and the galvation of 
the redeemed from death are brought to light nut only 
in the resurrection, but also in the revelation of the 
original transformation at the end of the world (1 
Cor. xv. 51); while the ungodly, in spite of the gen- 
eral resurrection, are subject to the second death 
(Rev. ii. 11; xx. 6, &c.). 

8. In the period between Adam and Moses, death 
appeared to be merely the order of nature, because 
the paradisaical law had disappeared from knowledge 
by the fall, and the Mosaic law had not yet appeared. 
Nevertheless, sin was also at that time the causality 
of death, but not as transgression in the light of legal 
knowledge. The concealed sin aguinst the law dwell- 
ing in all men (chap. ii. 14, 15) was, indeed, attest 
ed by the manifest, tyrannical, and terrible dominion 
of death. Sin, says Paul, is not imputed where 
there is no law—that is, not fully settled until the 
law. But since it is with the gospel that the full 
significance of the law becomes clear, it follows that 
condemnation can only come with final bardening of 
the heart against the gospel. 

9. Adim and Christ appear here as principles of 
the old and new humanity, of the first and second 
soon, so far ay their posterity is determined by their 
life. Yet it is not Adam in himself who is the prin- 
ciple of sin and death, but Adam in his deed—his 
disobedience. From the nature of sin, the disobe- 
dience (zagaxoy) cannot coincide in him with per. 
sunality. In Christ, on the contrary, personality 
and the obedience (v7zaxo7) are one. In reference 
to personal issue, Adam is the natural ancestor of 
the whole human race. Christ is the spiritual found. 
er of the whole human race. Both constitute to- 
gether a harmonious antithesis in historical conse- 
quence (1 Cor. xv. 45). But they represent the 
principal antithesis in so far as sin and death pro- 
ceeded from one (through him), and righteousness 
and life from the other. The Apostle sets forth 
these antitheses in a series of parallels, in which, 
first, their homogeneousness comes into considera 
tion (the zhrough one, the organic development), and 
second, the dissimilarity (the m ‘ch more on Christ’: 
part); then the removal of sin by. grace, and the 
triumph of the new principle (so far as by means of 
the law it makes sin itself serviceable to ita glory). 
On the construction of these antitheses, compare the 
general groundwork of the reg. Notes. 

10. While doctrinal theology has ascribed to the 
law a threefold use or purpose (bar or bridle, mirror, 
rule—Ziigel, Spiegel, Regel), the Apostle seems here 
to add a usus quartus, or rather primus, in so far aa 
he says that the law must have brought sin to full 
manifestation and development. This thought is not 
altogether included in the use of the mirror (see the 
Fizeg. Notes), but it is most intimately connected 
with it. As the knowledge of sin must come by 
the law, so also the revelation, the bringing of vin ts 
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ight, must come by the law. The law has not pro- 
duced real inward sin, but, like a chemical element, 
ft has introduced a fermenting process into human- 
ity, in which human nature and sinfulnees seem to 
be identical ; and by this means the external mani- 
festation of sin is finished, in order to render possi- 
ble its distinction and separation from human nature 
itself. The holiness of this effect is properly under- 
stood when we distinguish properly between the in- 
ward sin and its outward realization, its phase, in 
which the judgment bas already commenoed. Hence 
it is clear that the use of the law is the effecting of 
the knowledge of sin. The manifestation of sin for 
bringing to pass the knowledge of sin, comes by the 
law. The law, as letter, has completed the develop- 
men of sin; the law, as the word of the Spirit, has 
brought the perfect knowledge of sin. 

11. Although Paul, in this section, bas mostly 
vontrasted the many on the one side with the many 
on the uther—because this expression makes more 
apparent the grandeur of the fundamental develop- 
ments from the one—he yet declares definitely, in 
ver. 18, that the dsxaiwyua of the one Christ is avail- 
able for all men, with the tendency to become for 
them the dixaimau Corfe. 

12. The Apostle fakes prominent in many ways 
the great preponderance of the antitheses of yrace 
over the theses of sin, The author of sin becomes 
to him a nameless being, who is opposed by God 
in His grace, and by the man Jesus Christ as the per- 
sonal gift of grace. Sin itself falls immediately into 
the xgina, and meets the xataxgiza. But the work 
of grace breaks through many offences, as if invited 
and augmented by them, like a mountain stream 
from the rocky cliff; and the dowinion of death on 
one side is only a measure of the much more power- 
ful revelation of grace on the other. But the s0- 
called ad7oxatactacic, as a necessary, natural result 
of salvation, is no more declared in the aayrtes of 
ver. 15, than the expression 0% zrodAoé is designed to 
abridge the universality of grace. The ethical part 
of the organized process, the day fave» on one or 
the other side, is opposed to such a conclusion. 
Nevertheless, it is the Apostle’s aim to glorify the 
unfathomableness, immeasurableness, and illimitable- 
uess of the stream of grace, and its absolute and uni- 
versal triumph in the history of the world. 

[“Sin reigns in death, grace reigns unto life,” 
Un this, Dr. Hodge remarks (p. 279): “ That the 
benefits of redemption shall far outweigh the evils 
of the fall, is here clearly asserted. This we can in 
& measure comprehend, because, (1.) The number 
of the saved shall doubtless greatly exceed the num- 
ber of the lost. Since the half of mankind die in 
nfancy, and, according to the Protestant doctrine, 
are heirs of salvation ; and since, in the future state 
of the Church, the knowledge of the Lord is to 
cover the earth, we have reason to believe that the 
loat shall bear to the saved no greater proportion 
than the inmates of a prison do tu the mass of the 
community. (2.) Because the eternal Son of God, 
by His incarnation and mediation, exalts His people 
to a far higher state of being than our race, if un- 
failen, vould ever have attained. (3.) Because the 
benefits of redemption are not to be confined to the 
fumar race. Christ is to be admired in His saints, 
{t is through the Church that the manifold wisdom 
of God is to be revealed, throughout all ages, to 

incipalities and powers. The redemption of man 
to be the great source of knowledge and blessed- 
aess to the intelligent universe.”—I add a fine pas- 
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from Dr. Richard Clerke (Sermon on Titus ii 
11, quoted by Ford): ‘‘ Grace will not be confined, 
For God’s goodness cannot be exhausted. He is 
dives in omnes, saith the Apostle, rich enough fos 
all (x. 12). It is an excellent attribute, which is 
iven him by St. James, zodveioniayyvoc [in some 
Ss. but the usual reading in James v. 11 is 2edb 
oniayzvoc.—P.8.} In God’s mercy, there is botk 
eb and zodv: it is both free and rich; both gre- 
tiosa et copiosa (Ps. cxxx.), both bountiful and plen- 
tifal: not only zegsocevouca, bursting forth round 
about, round about all ages, round about all nations, 
round about all sorts, but izeemegeocsiiovgn (ver. 
20), surrounding all those rounds, and with surplus 
and advantage overflowing all. I say, not only 
nhzovatoyoan, an abounding grace, abounding unte 
all, to the whole world, but tzegzisovaloron (1 
Tim. i. 14), a grace superabounding ; that, if there 
were more worlds, grace would ‘bring salvation’ 
even unto them all. 8t. Paul’s own parallel shall 
end this point (1 Tim. ji. 4). It is God’s will that 
‘all men should be saved.’ ”"—P. S.] 
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What follows from the comparison of Adam with 
Christ? 1. That by the one Adam, sin, death, con- 
demnation, and the dominion of death have come ; 
2. But by the one Christ, life, righteousness, and the 
dominion of grace have come upon all men (vers. 
12-21).—Sin and death passed upon ail (vers, 12- 
14).—Sin as the cause of death: 1. Original sin; 
2. Sins of commission (ver. 12).—They tov have 
sinned who have not committed the same lay es 
sion as Adam ; comp. chap. ii. 12 (ver. 14),.—All sin 
is transgreesion of the law, but not in the same way 
(ver. 14).—Adam is a of Him that was to 
come (ver. 14).—Man a figure of the Son of Man 
(ver. 14).—The first and second Adam: 1. Resem- 
blance; 2. Difference (vers. 14-19).—The differ. 
ence between sin and gift. It consists herein: 1. 
That, through the sin of one, many have died, but 
that, on the other hand, God’s grace and gift have 
freely abounded unto many; 2. By one man’s sin 
many have become condemned, but one gift has 
abounded from many offences to righteousness; 8. By 
the sin of the one, death has reigned over many, but 
by the one Jesus Christ will many still more rejoice 
in the dominion of life (vers. 15-17).—The sole man 
Jesus Christ; not only (1.) one, but also (2.) the 
only one of His character (ver. 15).—Yet how differ. 
ent are the fruits of sin and righteousness! 1. The 
fruit of the former is condemnation; 2. The fruit 
of the latter is justification of life (ver. 18).—Aas 
condemnation is come unto all men, so also is justi- 
ficution of life (ver. 18).—The universality of Divine 

brought to pass by the righteousness of Christ 
Ge 18).—The different effects of Adam's disobe- 
dience and Christ’s obedience (ver. 19).—For what 
purpose did the law enter? 1, Not merely to muke 
sin prominent; but, 2. To bring it to a crisis; and 
so, 8. To prepare for grace by Jesus Christ our Lord 
(vers, 20, 21). 

Lutner: As Adam has corrupted us with fureign 
sin without our fault, so has Christ saved ws with 
foreign grace without our merit (ver. 14).—Notice 
that he speaks here of original sin, which has come 
from Adam’s disobedience ; therefore every thing is 
sinful which pertains to us (rer, 18).—As Adam's 
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sin bas become our own, so has Chriat’s righteous- | his sin, the richer will be his reception of grace 


neas become our own (ver. 19). 

Bener.: God’s gift is grace, flowing from the 
Father upon Him, and through Hit to us, 

Starke: Believers are, by the spiritual life of 
the new birth, reigning kings over sin on earth, as 
they shall also be fellow-kings in the heaven of glory 
(ver. 17).—O universal grace of God, by which all 
may be saved by Christ! 1 Tim. ii. 4; Acts xvii. 
80, 81 (ver. 18).—A small drop of grace can calm 
and engulf the raging waves of corruption (ver. 20). 
—Cramer: As no one can deny that he is | 
#0 also must no one say that he is not sinful (ver. 
14).—Nova Bibl. Tiib.: Sin bas a mighty kingdom 
and dominion. Let nobody regard it as small and 
contemptible! Yet the kingdom of grace is much 
more mighty. The purpose of the latter is to de 
stroy the former; where the kingdom of grace in- 
creases, the kingdom of sin declines. The former 
pHa life, the latter death. 

ERLACH: There is this great difference between 
the effecta of the fall and of redemption: the effects 
of the former consist in a strongly legal judgment, 
which must ensure condemnation in consequence of 
a single transgression; but the effects of the latter 
are a free gift, which made amends not merely for 
one sin, but for ak the repetitions of Adam’s trans- 

ion that have arisen from that first one; and it 

made amends s0 completely, that it has really 
effected in fallen men the righteousness required by 
the law (ver. 16).—So powerfully does grace operate 
on those who have received its fulness, that they, by 
ce, become rulers in life through Jesus Christ 
ver. 17). 

Lisco; Mankind is united in Adam and Christ ; 
therefore the ain of Adam became the sin of all, and 
Christ’s offering became the propitiation for all. As 
every leaf of the tree suffers by disease of the root, 
no does every one recover by its restoration ; thus it 
is with mankind in Adain and Christ (vers. 12-21). 
—Death is the great evil that was begotten by sin 
(ver. 12).—As Adam’s sin haa become ours, so has 
Christ’s righteousness become ours (ver. a 

Ringer: This little passage is as the pillar of fire 
in the wilderness ; dark and threatening toward the 
Egyptians and impenitent, but bright and clear toward 
the Israelites. This passage lightens and thunders 
aguinst hard sinners, who treat every thing lightly ; 
but it shines with the lovely splendor of grace upon 
penitent and anxious souls (ver. 20). 

Heusner: The dominion of sin in the world is 
not God’s work, but man’s guilt.—The universality 
of corruption should not comfort, but humiliate us: 
1. We should each be ashamed before all the rest; 
2. We should be ashamed before the inhabitants of 
other worlds, who perhaps do not know any thing 
about sin; 38. We should so much the more bear in 
mind, that, amid the universal sinfulness, we shall 
not be the only pure ones; 4. We must therefore 
work out our salvation the more earnestly by prayer, 
and faith in Christ (ver. 12).—Adam is the natural, 
Chast is the spiritual ancestor; the former is the 
transgressor of the Divine commandment, the latter 
the fulfiller of the whole Divine law; the former is 
the cause of death and human corruption, the latter 
the author of Ife, redemption, and holiness (ver. 
14).- -The real ground why the operation of Divine 
grace is ax universal as the sinful corruption from 
Adam, is this; that grace knows no other limits than 
chose which man himself sets by unbelief (ver. 17). 
—Tbe more man is pervaded by the knowledge of 


(Luke vii. 47). 

Bresssk: By one upon all (vers. 12-21)-—The 
saving counsel of God hag always been one and the 
same to all men, not only to the children of Abra 
ham, but to all the sons of Adam (ver. 12).—I/eath, 
having once stepped itu foot into the world, hae 
fo its way to all men (ver. 12).—Sin has becume 
a natural power over persons, which cannot be dis 
lodged by the blows of any club; but grace—-which 
does not enter with compulsory power, but with the 
evangelical drawing of the word of God—is se 
powerful that it breaks the power of nature (ver. 
12).— Death ret Well for us that this is said 
as of a ruler who is dead (ver. 17).—The new de- 
cree, ‘‘ You shall live,” which is warranted by the 
empty grave of Jesus Christ, is higher and stronger 
than the old decree, “ You must die,” which is con- 
firmed by millions of graves (ver. 17).—The Apostde 
once more recapitulates the abundance of doctrine 
which he has demonstrated all along from ver. 12; 
Sin, death, grace, righteousness, life. These five stand 
thus: grace rises highest in the middle; the two 
conquering giants, Sin and Death, at the left; the 
double prize of victory, Righteousness and Life, at 
the right; and over the buried name of Adam the 
glory of the name of Jesus blooms (ver. 21). 

ScHLEIERMACHER, On ver. 19: The effects of the 
death of the Redeemer, so far as it was a work of 
His obedience.—Dricnert: Has the Christ who died 
for us become the Christ within us ?—How much 
a blessed to live under grace than under the 
aw | 

Lanae; Adam and Christ in the internal and 
historical life of mankind.—As all men are compre- 
hended in the fall of Adam, so, and still more, are 
they in the righteousness of Christ.—As sin and 
death have assumed the appearance of personal, 
princely powers, in order to extinguish the personal 
life of mankind, so does the personal God ayain 
elevate men, by the glorious personality of Christ, 
to a personal life in royal freedum.—The antithe 
sis between Adam and Christ: 1. In personal ef- 
fects (ver. 15); 2. In essential effects (ver. 16); 
3. In the destruction of the apparently personal life 
of sin, and the restoration and glorification of the 
true personal life of grace, or the false and the trae 
Baovdevew (ver. 17); 4. In the final aims of both 
(ver. 18); 5. In the full manifestation of both in 
the light of the gospel (ver. 19).—The glory of Gud's 
grace in the exercise of its authority. How it haa 
not only, 1. Conquered sin and death; but, 2. Even 
made them of service.—The Divine art of distin- 
guishing the effect of the law.—The twofold charic- 
ter of the law: 1. Apparently a promotion of sin -; 
but, 2. Really a communication of grace.—Adam, 
Moses, and Christ.—How far does Moses appear to 
stand on Adam’s side; but how far does he rather 
stand on Christ’s side 9—The twofold effect of the 
law and of legality in the history of the world.— 
The twofuld curse of the law: 1. The curse of the 
law, well understood, leads to salvation; 2. The 
curse of the Jaw, misunderstood, leads to rain. 

[Burkitt (.ondensed): Everv sin we commit in 
defiance of the threateninys of God is a juatifying 
of Adain’s rebellion against God. Our destruction 
ia in ourselves, by our actual rebellion; and at the 
great day we shall charge our sin and misery upon 
ourselves—not on God, not on Sitan, not on instru. 
ments, and not on our first parents.—H+rxry: We 
are by Christ and His righteousness entitled *o. and 


CHAPTER V. 12-21. lus 


instated in, mre and greater privileges than we lost | tainable, it is our duty and interest to trust humbly 
by the offence of Adam. The plaster is wider than | and submissively to the instructions of Him who ie 
the wound, and more healing than the wound is kill. | the Only Wise.—Crarke: The grace of the gospel 
ing —Scorr: Instead of perplexing ourselves about | not only redeems from death and restores to life buf 
the incomprehensible but most righteous dispensa- | bri the soul into such a relationship with God 
tion of God, in permitting the entrance of sin and | and into euch a participation of eternal glory, aa we 
death, let us learn to adore His grace for providing | have no authority to believe would have been :he 
80 adequate a remedy for that awful catastrophe.— | portion of Adam himself, had he even eternally re. 
As our children have received a sinful and suffering | tained his innocence.—Hoper: We should neers 
nature from the first Adam, let us be stirred up by | yield to temptation on the ground that the sin to 
their pains and sorrows to seek for them the bless- | which we are solicited appears to be a trifle (merely 
ings of the second Adam’s righteousness and salva- | eating a forbidden fruit), ur that itis but for once, 
tion.—-Wistry (Sermon on God’s Love to Fallen | Remember the one offence of one man. How often 
Man, Rom. v. 15): The more we deal our bread to | has a man, or a family, been ruined forever by one 
the hungry and cover the naked with garments, and | sin !—Compare Isaac de la Peyrere’s Men before 
tle more kind offices we do to those that groan un- | Adam (London, 1656), in which the author attempta 
der the various ills of human life, the more comfort | to prove that the first men were created before 
we receive even in the present world, and the great- | Adam, and builds up a curious theological system 
er the recompense we have in our own bosom.— | on that supposition.— Compare also W. BUCKLAND’s 
Dwieut: The subject of moral evil is too extensive | Inquiry whether the Sentence of Death pronounced 
and mysterious to be comprehended by our under. | at the Fall of Man included the Whole Animal Cre 
standing. Many things connected with it lie wholly | ation, or was restricted to the Human Race. Lon- 
bevond our reach. But where knowledge is unat-! don, 1889.—J. F. H.] 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF CHAPTERS VL-VIIL 


After the Apostle has exhibited the antithesis: D. But if to be dead to sin means also to be ved 
of Adam and Christ in its principal or fundamental . éo the law, as well as the reverse, there follows nota- 
form and significance, chap. v. 12-21, he passes on | ing therefrom contrary to the holiness of the law. 
to exhibit the same antithesis in all its conse- | The law, rather, was designed, by its constant opera. 
quences, first of all for believera, but then also for | tion in awakening and increasing the conflict with 
the whole world. sin, to effect the transition from the state of sin to 

The negative side of this consequence is exhibit- ! the state of grace; chap. vii. 7-25. 
ed in chape, vi. and vii.; The dying with Christ to: _ II. The second or positive part is thus prepared. 


sin and to the entire old form of life. The condition of believers is free from all condem- 
The positive side is exhibited iv chap. viii.: The | nation, because, in harmony with its character, it is 
new life in Christ. a life in the Spirit of Christ. But it is a life in the 


I. The first division is again divided into four | Spirit which is prepared by the Spirit through the 


glorification of the body and the whole nature ; for 
A. As Christians have fundamentally (objective- | the Spirit, as the Spirit of adoption, is the first se- 
ly by the death of Christ himself, and subjectively ; curity for it, and the believer is certain of it before- 
through the faith sealed by baptism) died with Christ | hand in blessed hope; chap. viii. 
to sin in order to walk in newness of life, so should A, This life in the Spirit now demands, first of 
they act as those who are dead to ain. For their | all, the laying off, in the conduct of the Christian, 
new life is an organic connection with Christ, an | of all carnal lusts, which must, however, be distin. 
organic development ; yet it is not a life subject to ; guished from a positively ascetic mortification of the 
fatalistic natural necessity, but, in conformity with 


body; chap. viii. 1-10. 

fellowship with Christ, it is a life in true freedom, as B. As the Spirit of God testifies to adoption, so 
life after Adam has been one in false freedom, or | does it, as the Spirit of the risen Christ, secure the 
the seeming freedom of hard service. It is a re- | inheritance—that is, the renewal of the body, and 
ligious!y or ethically organic relation ; chap. vi. 1-11. | the glorification of life; vers. 11-17. The certain. 
B. Because believers are dead to sin, they are | ty of this blessed hope is established: a. On the de- 
free from its dominion. They should therefore take | velopment of life in this world, vers. 18-80; 6. On 
knowledge of the fact that they are delivered, and | the future or heavenly administration of the love of 
keep themselves from the bondage of sin; and in| God and the grace of Christ, which make all the 
the power of their freedom, they should yield them- | forces that apparently conflict with salvation even 
selves under grace to be the servants of righteous- | serviceable to its realization ; vers. 81-39. 

nese ; chap. vi. 12-28. Meyer’s inscription over chaps. vi.—viii. is: “ Eth. 
C. But their being dead to sin means also that | ical Effects of the dixasootv, O+ov. Chap. vi. 7 
thoy, as those who passed into newness of life, have | shows that the dix., far from giving aid to immo. 
received in themselves the new principle of life, | rality, is the first to exclude it, and to promote, 
which i) righteousness, or the inward substance of | restore, and vitalize virtue; and chap. viii. exhibit: 
the law. Therefore, by Christ, they are dead to the | the blessed condition of those who, being justified. 
uw ht: the narrower sense, in which they lived in| are morally free.” Tholuck: “It has been showr 
matrimonial alliance. They should serve, not in out- | down to this point how much the Christian has re 
ward ordinances, but inward princip!e—from the force | ceived by that dcx. mor.; chap. i. 17. It is th 
of grane, the impulse of the heart; chap. vii. 1-6. | mention of the fulness of grace called forth by the 
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power of sin, that now leads the Apostle to exhibit | with which chap. v. concluded.” The Apost-e does 
the moral consequences of this communication of | indeed, return to the same point with which, not the 
grace, which in turn leads him further (chap. vii).| whole of chap. v. concluded, but with which chap 
to the statement of the insufficiency of the legal |v. 11. concluded, but in a sense altogether different, 
economy; and in antithesis thereto (chap. viii), | inasmuch as from chap. v. 12 on, the Apostle brings 
to the moral effects of the economy of grace and| out, not merely the uctua/ antagonism of sin and 
iu saving issue; so that the Apostle, after am-| grace in humanity, as before, but the principtal an 
ph ying and enriching the explanations between |tagonism of the two principles in its etbical an¢ 
chap. i. 18 and chap. v., returns to the same point | organic aspect. 


Baconn Srorion.—The contradiction between sin and grace. The galling of Christians to newness of life, 
since they were translated by baptiem into the death of Ohrist from the sphere of sin and death tntc 
the sphere of the new life. 


Cuap. VI. 1-11. 


What shall we say then? Shall May * we continue in sin, that grace ma 
abound? God forbid [Let it not be!].* How shall we, that are dead [who died 
to sin, live any longer therein? Know ye not, that so many of us as [all we 
who]* were baptized into Jesus Christ (Crise Jesus] * were ghy ar into his 


of CO eo 


death? Therefore we are [were] buried with him by [through] baptism into 
death: that [in order that] like [one like] as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by [through] the glory of the Father, even [omz even] so we also should 
5 walk in newness of life. For if we have been planted together in [become 

united * with] °* the likeness of his death, we shall be also in [ewith] the likeness 
6 of Ais resurrection: Knowing this, that our old man is [was] crucified with 

him, that [in order that]’ the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 
7 we should not serve [be slaves aA sin. For he that is dead [hath sera is 
8 freed [acquitted] from sin. Now if we be dead [died] with Christ, we believe 
9 that we sball also live with him:'* Knowing that Christ being raised from 

the dead dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over him [dominion over 
0 him no more]. For in that [or, the death that]" he died, he died unto sm once 
1 [for all]: but in that [o, the life that] he liveth, he liveth unto God. Like 
wise f hus] reckon ye also yourselves to be [om to be] ’* dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord [é Xora ‘Jyoov, in Christ 
Jesus, Om our Lord].” 
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TEXTUAL. 
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} Ver. 1.—[The reading of the Rec. (émrtevovmer) is poorly supported. A. B. 0. D. F. read éwiudvapes ; adopted 
by Griesbach, mann, Tischendorf, Moree Alford, Wordswo: The above emendation is supported ty the iasi 
two editors. X. K., and some cursives, have éweuévo per. 

9 Ver. 2.—[M} yédvocro isa very forcible negative. How it should be rendered, is perhaps a matter of taste, but 
the God forbid expresses its forcibleness as no other ‘ish phrase can. Comp. Galatians, il. 17; p. 49, note. 

5 Ver. 3.—(The E. V. is literally correct, but the reference seems to be to those baptized as a whole (Meyer); henoe 
the emendation, which is adopted by Alford, Wordsworth, Amer. Bible Union. 

‘ ‘ Ak am ae: and a number of cursives and fathers, omit “Incot». The order in almost all authorities is 
peordy ‘Incour. 

§ Ver. 5.--{Wordsworth renders gixzgvros yeydvapner: have become connate with. This is literal and exact, 
but connate would scarcely be proper in a ular version. Meyer, Lange: ‘‘ ausammengewachsen, grown together. 
United (Alford, Amer. Bible Union) is adopted in lieu of a better word. The E. V.: planted logetacr, is on 8 
wrong view of the et ology of cvuduro:. 

¢ Ver. 5.—[{In of the E. V. is not found in the Greek. With, in both clauses, is borrowed from ov¥udvuros. Any 
further emendation must be based on exegetical views of the verse. 

¥ Ver. 6.—("Iva, telic, in order that, The next clause is telic also; but asa different torm is choeen in Greek, it te 
betier to let the simple ‘hat remain. Amer. Bible Union reverses the position of in order thal, that, leaving it indefinite 
wt..ther the first clause is telic. 

® Ver. 6.—{The verb dovAevew mea's, first, to be a servant, or slave, then, to serve. The personification of ain, 
faaplied in this passage, makes the primary meaning more correct here, and slaves ie preferable to servants, for sbvious 
Pwasons. 

® Ver. 7.—{This verse has an aocrist (dro@avey) in the first part, and a perfect (8e8tcalerac) in the second. 
Yet the rendering: He that died has been justified from sin (Amer. Bible Union) does not convey its meaning perly. 
The aorist refers ty something antecedent to the perfect, while the perfect states what continues to be true; Fence. iw 
English, we must invert, rendering the aoriat by has died, the perfect by ts acquitted. The Apostle is stating a 
proposition, which is not theological, but legal; henoe, aequit/ed is eee to justified. 

1© Ver. 8.--(The reading cvyg¥coney is found in &. B!. D. F., and is now adopted. Rec.: 


nerall culioones 
mead in BL. O.K., have cugncwper; which Lange considers a legal parrectlod to the hortatory. F. has ewdn 
@eva. 


‘ posed to this definite death. We 
pression, therefore, not merely of ‘freedom from 
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2 Ver. 10.—{The 
this verse. The meanliig 
_'% Ver. ph ai x 


of .C. K. Ll, some versions and fathers. T 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The section chap. vi. 1-11. Survey The death 
ot Christians to sin, and their new lite. 

a. The effect and demand of grace: death and 
life, vers. 1, 2, 

6. According to baptism, vers. 3, 4. 

c. According to the connectién with Christ in 
His death and resurrection, vers. 5, 6. 

d. According to the power and import of death, 
especially as a dying with Christ, vers. 7, 8. 

e. According to the power of the new life as an 
incorruptible life with Christ, vers. 9-11. 


Ver, 1. What then shall we say? The oiv 
introduces the true conclusion from the previous 
verses, chap. v. 20, 21, by repelling the false con- 
clusion which might be deduced from what is said 
there. [22s évwyer, the deliberative subjunctive. 
See note on Eymyey, p. 160.—P. S.] 

Ver. 2. Let it not be [uy yivercoy See 
enap. ii, 4, 6 [and Zertual Nolte °, p. 112.—P. 8}. 

How we who died to sin [oittsves 
anmtOavouey tT, ~uagtia.] Otreves [de 
cribing the quality], as such who. Living in sin is 
utterly contradictory to the character of Christians. 
And the contradiction is very intense, not simply 
because of the aversion and repulsion between natu- 
ral death and life referred to by Rungius (see Tho- 
luck).* The Christian is specifically dead to sin; 
and the life in stn, as a definitely bree life, is op- 

ve here an ex- 


all life-fellowship with sin ” Jeo Meyer], but also of 
the positive contradiction and repulsion between sin 
and Christian life. The reality of this contradiction 
is decided, figuratively exhibited, and sacramentally 
sealed by baptism. Yet the Apostle does not sim- 
ply borrow his expression of it from baptism ; but, 
rather, the death and resurrection of Christ under- 
lie the figurative neaning of baptism. 
[anmeSavoper, we died (not, are dead, E. V.), 
is the historic aorist, a8 gyaytoy, v. 12, and ane- 
Savete aiv toi Xeuotw, Col. ii. 20; comp. Gal. ii. 
19, vox axéGavor; Rom. vii. 4. The act of dying 
refers to the time of baptism, ver. 3 (Bengel, Meyer, 
Philippi, Alford, Wordsworth), which, in the Apos- 
tolic Church, usually coincided with conversion and 
tape pers and implied a giving up of the former 
ife of sin, and the i ge a new life of holi- 
ness. The remission of sin, which is divinely assured 


and sealed by baptiam, is the death of sin. Sin for- | 


given is hated, sin unforgiven is eherished, This, 
too, shows the inseparable connection between justi- 
fication and sanctification; and yet they are kept 
distinct; the justified is sanctified, not vice verad ; 
frst we are freed from the guilt (reatus) of sin, then 
from the dominion of ain; and we are freed from 
the one in order to be freed from the other. 17 


® (Tholack quotes from BRungius: “ Significat non modo 
oxigarem obstinentiam a proposito peccandt, sed 
Ae » qualis est inter mortuos ef vivos.”-— 
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grammatical n respecting 8 is indicated by the twc renderings given in each member df 
Dracatiale the same, whichever be adopted . 
. K. L., insert elvas after vexpovs pdy , &}. 


13 Ver. 11.—{The E. V. is unfortunate in rendering é», ‘Arough, since the point of the whole passage 
are slive in virtue of our union to Christ—t. ¢., in Christ Jes. th i 
he words are omitted in A. B. D. F., most 


whe : 


; it 1s omitted in A. D. E. F. G., bs 


is, that we 
e Rec. adds rye xcvpiy guay, on the authority 
versions, by many fathers 


auaoria, as far as regards sin; itis the datave 
of reference, as Gal. ii. 19; 1 Peter ii. 24; while io 
| Col. fi. 20 Paul uses azo with the genitive in the 
same sense. A similar phrase is otaroicbas ta 
xooum, Gal. vi. 14, to be crucified to the world, 80 as 
to destroy all vital connection with it, and to have 
no more to do with it, except to oppose and hate it 
mac expresses the possibility, which is denied by 
the question (Meyer), with a feeling of indignation 
Grotius: indignum est at lott in lutum revolvimur). 
4Goney covers the whole future. To live in sin, 
to hold any connection with it, is henceforth and 
forever incompatible with justification.—P. 8S. ] 
Ver. 8. Know ye not [Or are ye ignorant, 
7 @yvoette;). This form of speech, like chap. 
vii. 1, is undoubtedly a reminder of something already 
known to the readers (Tholuck), yet it imparts at 
the sume time a more definite consciousness and a 
fuller view of what is known. “ It is very question- 
able,” says Tholuck, “ whether other apostles exhibit 
baptism with the same mystical profoundness as 
Paul did.” But 1 Peter iii. 17-22 is a modification 
of the same fundamental thought. So, too, 1 Jobn 
v. 4—6. [Paul evidently regarded baptism not merely 
as a sign, but also as an effective means of grace 
(corp, Gal. iii, 27; Col. ii, 12; Titus iii. 5; Eph. 
v, 26); else he would have reminded his readers of 
their conversion rather than their baptism. We 
must always remember, however, that in the first 
missionary age of the Church the beptiam of adults 
implied, as a rule, genuine conversion—the baptiem 
of Simon Magus being an exception.—P. 8.] 

That so many of us (all we who were). 
| “Ocos, quotquot. [It denotes universality, as many 
| of us aa, all without tion, but it is not stronger 
‘ than ovrevec, which indicates the quality, such of us 

as.—P. 8.] The phrase fazritey ete retains the 
most direct figurative reference of baptism. It 
means strictly, to immerse into Christ (Riickert)}— 
that is, into the fellowship of Christ. [Comp. ver. 
4: pantioua tic Gavatoy; Gal. iii. 27: sé Xewo- 
toy éBantioOnte; Matt. xxviii. 19: eg TO Swope. 
Alford: ‘“ ‘Into participation of,’ ‘into union with’ 
Christ, in His capacity of spiritual Mastership, Head- 
ship, and Pattern of conformity.”—P. 8.] The ex. 
planation of Meyer [accepted by Hodge], that. it 
never means any thing else than to bapttee in refer. 
ence to, with relation to, and that the more specific 
definitions must arise from the context, fails to do 
justice to this original meaning. [Comp. of 


“a A A 


and Schaff on Matthew, pp. 555 (Textual Note 
557, 558, 660.—P.S.] But the baptizing into the 
full, living fellowship of Christ, is, as the Ap<etle 
remarks, a baptism into the fellowship of His death. 
And there is implied here, according to the idea of 
a covenunt, the Divine adjudicatior. of this saving 
fellowship on the one hana, und the human oblig-e 
tion for an ethical continuance of the feliowship on 
the other. The explanation of Grotius and others, 
the tdea of imitation, is digressive, and weakens the 
sense. See Gal. iii. 27; Col. ii. 11; Titus iii. 5. 
Ver. 4. Therefore we were buried with 


thim [cuyveragnuty ovy ated dea tor 
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pan reeperes slo tov Gavatoy. To be 
ried is a stronger expression than éo die, for the 
burial oonfirms death and raises it beyond doubt; it 
withdraws the dead from our sight, and annihilates 
him, as it were. The same figure in Col. ii, 12. 
The mystic civ in curtagouas, as also in ouvvano- 
Grygxw, svotaveoipnas, &c., signifies the /é/e-union 
of the believer with Christ; comp. the remarks of 
Tholuck, p. 281 f.—P. 5). Buried in death; an 
oxymoron, according to which burial precedes and 
death follows, as is illustrated in the immersion into 
the bath of baptism. The analogous feature in the 
life of Christ was His rejection by the world, and 
His violent death on the cross. The expression de- 
notes not only a burial before death and for death, 
but it is likewiae an expression of the decision and 
completion of death, and, finally, a reference to the 
transition from death to the resurrection. The fin- 
ished xataduow, as the bringing about of the ava- 
dvow ; Col. ii, 12.* 

Into death [¢ic toy Gavatroy]. The 
death of Christ is not merely a death of the indi- 
vidual Jesus, but the death which, in principle or 
‘ power, comprehends all mankind, and which abso- 
lutely separates the old world and the new world. 
Therefore it must not here be particularized (Calov. : 
the declared death of sin; others give different in- 
terpretations). [Eis tov S8avatoy must be closely 
connected with faztiouatos, baptism into the death 
of Christ for the appropriation of its full benefit, 
viz., the remission of sins and reconciliation with 
God.—P. 8.] 

In order erat as Christ car dames up 

iva donee nyteGn Xerorog bx vexouyr 
be THC deine ton. Ilatgos, x.t.2.]. The 


* (A!]l commentators of note (except Stuart and Hodge) 
expressly admit or take it for grunted that in this verse, 
especially in ovverdpnuey and sryépOn, the ancient prevail- 
ing mode of baptism by immersion and emersion is implied, 
as giving additional force to the idea of the fring down of 
the old and the ri-iny up of the new man. rysostom ou 
John iii.. Hom. xxv. (al. xxiv., Opp., tom. viti. p. 151): 
Kaéarep dy tin Tape, te véars xatadvévrwy huwy Tas Ke- 

, 6 wadAatds avOpwwos Oawterat, xai xarabis xatTw 
prrevas GAws cabana: elra avavevoyvtwy nuwy, 0 Kavos 

« wédduy. He then quotes Col. ii. 12; Rom. vi. 6. 
Bloomfield : ‘* There is a plain allusion to the ancient mode 
of baptism by immersion; on which, sec Suicer’s Thes. and 
ham’s Antiquities.’ Barnes: “ It is altogether proba- 

ble that the Apostle has allusion to the custom of baptizing 

immersion.” Conybeare and Howson: ‘This DP e 
cannot be understood, unless it be borne in mind that the 

rimitive baptism was by immersion.” Webster and Wil- 
Linea: % Doubtlees there is an allusion to immersion, as 
the usual! mode of baptism, introduced to show that bap- 
tism symbolised also our spiritual resurrection, Sswep 
wyépOn X.”” Comp. also Bengel, Rickert, Tholuck, Meyer. 

6 objection of Philippi (who, however, himself regards 
this allusion probable in ver. 4), that in this case the Apos- 
tle would have expressly mentioned the symbolio act, has 
no force in view of the y practice of baptism. But im- 
morsionists, on the other hand, make an unwarranted use 
of this passage. Jt should be remembered, that immersion 
is not comfnanded here, but simply alluded to, and that the 
tmmersion, or xardivers, is only one part of the baptismal 
se hin art ap the going down of the old man of sin; 
an t the emersion, or dvddvoug, of the new man of 
righteousness, ix just as essential to complete the idea 
Hence, irrespective of other considerations, the substitu- 
tion of the onesided and secular term immersion for bap- 
tiem, in a revision of the English Bible, would give a mere- 
ly negative view of the meaning of the sacrament. Bap- 
tem, and the corresponding verb, which have long since 
bucome naturalised {n the English language, as much 60 
as Christ, apostle, angel, &o., are the only terms to «xpress 
properly the use of water for sacred, sacramental pur pores, 
and the ides of resurrection as well as of death and burial 
with Christ. Immersion is undoubtedly a more expressive 
form than sprinkling; y«t the etioacy of the sacrament does 
aot depend upon the quantity or q 
Re mode of its application.—P. 8.) 


ity of water, nor upon | Comp. o:' 
| Fritzsche, and Philippi tn lwc.—P. 8.1 
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purpose of dying with Christ. The power that raised 
our Lord was the dota of the Father. Thus the 
resurrection of Christ is traced back to the highest 
Cause. God is the Father, as Origin and Author of 
the spiritual world comprehended in Christ. Befcre 
the Father’s name the creature-world ascends into 
the spiritual world, and the spiritual world is cou 
joined in the Son. The glory of the Father is the 
concentrated revelation of all the attributes of the 
Father in their unity, especially of His omnipotence 
(1 Cor. vi. 14; Eph. i. 19), wisdom, and goodness ; 
or of His omnipotent love in ita faithfulness, and of 
His personality in its most glorious deed.* Before 
the glory of the Father the whole living world goes 
to ruin, is doomed to death, in order that the dead 
Christ may be made alive as Prince of the resurreo- 
tion. Applications of the dota to the divinity of 
Christ (Theodoret [4 otxeia Sedt7¢], and others), 
is plorian: pairs (Hess [i issible on account 
of dua with the genitive] ); tn paterna gloria re- 


surrcae t Sree p 
F'rom the dead, éx vexguy. The world of 
the dead is ed as a connected sphere. Also 


antithesis to etc Savartor. 

So we also should walk in newness of life 
[otros xai queic dy xasvdtytse Cong me- 
erxatnauper]. In newness of life ; that is, in 
a new kind and form of life, which is subsequently 
denoted as incorruptibility, and therefore also by 
implication as continual newness and perpetual re- 
newal of existence. Consequently, more than .w7 
xen (Grotius).¢ [Meyer, Alford: ‘ Not ‘a new 
life ;’—-nor are such expressions ever to be diluted 
away thus."—P.S.] Walk gives prominence to the 
i proof of this newness in new, free conduct 
of life, 

Ver. 5. For if we have grown together 
[eg yao cuugutos ytyovaperv]. The ex 

ression gtugetog, denoting originally inborn 
finnate) ; born with [congenital, connate], means 

ere the same as ouugung, grown logether by nature. 
[Grotius: coalutmus ; Tholuck, Philippi, Mever- 
z2usammengewachsen, verwachsen mit, concretus ; Stu 
art: lecome homogeneous ; Alford: intimately and 
progressively uniled.—P, S.] The expression com- 
plantati (Vulgate, Luther [K. V.: planted tosether]) 
goes too far, and is not justified by the lan 2 
while the interpretation gra/ted 1. to (Erasmus [Cal 
vin, Estius, Conybeare and Howson], and others) 
does not express enough here [and would require 
gugetevtos, tnsititius.—P. S.] The figure denotes 
believers as a unity of different branches in one root 
or one trunk. These characters, which are united 
in one spirit, as the grapes of a cluster, have sprung 
from one gospel or new principle of Jife. Thus be- 
lievers have grown into. an image or analogue of the 
death of Jesus (tm Onorwpate, dative of direc. 
tion), but not with such an analogue (Meyer, Tho. 


4 [36ga and S¥vaycc are closely related; comp. the He 
brew j5, and rd xpdroc rig Sdfys. Col. i. 11. Meyer ex 
i &é€a, die glorreiche Gesammlvollkommenhert Gottes.—- 


t [S80 also Koppe, Reiche, Stuart: ‘* Kasérere re 

I regard as a Hebraistic Pia whioh the first noun rab 
plies the place of the adjective.” Against this dilutio.., 
comp. Winer, p. 211, Meyer and Alford in loc. The ah 
stract noun « ves ter prominemoe to the quar 
ity of newness, which is the chief point here; comp. ! 

{ovuduros is not deriv m even, to plard (@ure~ 
és, used by Plato), but from due, or A gree 
he different meanings of giu¢@vee fteiche 
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tuck), with which we cannot connect any clear 
thought. [Philippi and Meyer explain: grown to- 
gether, or, intimately connected with the likeness 
of His death; the oxoiwpza being spiritual death, so 
that the meaning is: If we are spritually dead to 
sin, as Christ was pliysically dead, &c. So in the 
other clause our spiritual resurrection is the opolwpa 
of the bodily resurrection of Christ—P. 8.] Nei- 
ther can t@ Onorwmats be the dative of instru- 
ment: We have grown together with Christ [to 
Xow being understood as in ver. 6] through the 
resemblance of His death-baptism, the likeness of 
His death (Erasmus [Beza, Grotius], Fritzsche, Baur 
[Van Hengel]}, and most others). For [this would 
require avtw after auzgutos, and] believers are not 
wn together by the likeness of the death of 
hrist, but by His death itself in a religious sense, 
as cause (through the medium of the gospe’) in 
order that, as an organism, they should now exhibit 
as a copy His death in the ethical sense. 

We shall be also with his resurrection 
cere xai tng avactacging écopede |. 

e antithesis is strengthened by adia [which is 
nsed sometimes also by the classics for the rapid and 
emphatic introduction of the antithetical idea in the 
apodosis after a hypothetical prutasis; see Meyer 
tn doc. and Hartung, Parttkellehre, ii. p. 40.—P. 8.]. 
We shall alsu be grown together with Him into the 
likeness of His resurrection (Beza, Grotius, Meyer, 
Philppi; Tholuck: “abbreviated comparative ”’). 
Not ciygrtos tig advactaceng (Erasmus, Calvin, 
Olshausen, and others).* The reference of the ex- 
ression to the resurrection of the body (by Tertul- 

, and others) is not in harmony with the context 
(see ver. 4); yet is altogether authorized by ver. 
9, if we regard the new life as continuing to the 
bodily resurrection (therefore an ethical and physical 
resurrection, which Meyer and Tholuck oppose). 
The future, écouefa, is indeed not imperative 
(Reiche [Olshausen, Stuart: expressive of obliga- 
tion] ); nor does it denote willingness (Fritzsche), 
but the certainty of the result, the necessary conse- 
quence of dying together with Christ [Tholuck, 
Meyer, Hodge], if we understand thereby not merely 
a natural consequence, but an ethical one, which in- 
volves an ever-new willingness, This is likewise in- 
dicated by what immediately follows. 

Ver. 6. Knowing this. That objective rela- 
tion of the resurrection is not only confirmed by the 
subjective consciousness (Meyer), but it is also con- 
ditioned by it. 

That our old man 


[o walasos nue 


&¥Fouzr0¢]. Meyer: our old ego. This is liable | 4 


to misunderstanding, and expresses too much. Meyer 
farther explains: ‘“ Personification of the entire 
‘state of sinfulness before the nalyysvecia (John 
iii. 3; Titus iii. 6; Eph. iv. 22;; Col. iii. 9).” This 
expresses too little. The old man is the whole sin- 
falness of man, which, proceeding from Adam, and 
pervading the old world and making it old, has be- 
come, in the concrete human image, the pseudo- 
Ses ry phantom of human nature and the human 

+ (see chap. viii. 8). Tholuck’s explanation is 


® (Grammatically, this is not impossible, since evu¢vros 
{s constructed with the genitive as well as with the dative ; 
vat | na woul Pare Le tle waged in this 
ease ; hence it is better to supply ovuduro: try dpowpare, 
90 that rig dvacrdécens dscende upon r. duouspare.—P, 8.) 

t [One of Lange’s hardest sentences: ‘ Der ulle Mensch 
ist ise cinhettliche Sindhufligkeit des Menschen, wie sie voit 
Adam auagehend, die alice Welt durchsiehend und sur elen 
machend in dem concreten M eum pe sma- 
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almost unintelligible: ‘* Indication of the ego of the 
eurlier personality; as in Iow AvP gmzos, 9 xyz 
105 éy tH xavdia avPguzoc, 1 Peter iii. 4.* 

Was [not is, as in the E. V.] crucified with 
him [cuviotavewhn, comp. Gal. ii. 20: Xge- 
tT ouveatarpupoar’ Co dé ovxéte eyo, “G dé & 
éuot Xgsoros ‘“Namely, at the time when we 
were baptized,” says Meyer [referring to vers. 8, 4}. 
But this is rather a superficial view. Baptism bie 
actually and individually realized a counection whicd 
had already been realized potentially and generally 
in the death on the cross; see 2 Cor. v. 14, 15; 
Gal. ii. 19; Col. iii. 1. Tholuck: “Calovius says very 
properly against Grotius: giv non 81MILITUDINEM 
notat, verum SIMULTATEM, ut tta dicam, ef COMMU: 
NioNEM. The accessory idea of pain, or of gradual 
death [advocated by Grotius, Stuart, Barnes], could 
hardly have been thought of in this connection by 
the Apostle.” Yet we are also reminded of the 
violence and effective energy of the death on the 
cross by the fullowing: in order that the body of sin 
might be destroyed. The destructive power of the 
death on the cross involves not merely pain and sor. 
row, but also the ignominy of the cross of Christ. 
According to Meyer, Paul only made use of the ex: 
pression because Christ had died on the cross. 

In order that the body of sin might be 
destroyed [iva xatagyy 9% 10 GHua tHS 
apagtiag; comp.-td supa 145 cagxos, Col. ii. 


11, and 70 cia tov Savatov tovtov, Rom. Vii. 
24). It is self-evident, from Paul and the whole 


Bible, that there is not the slightest reference here 
to a {literal} destruction of the body [i. ¢., of this 
physica] organism which is only dissolved in physi- 
cal death, and which, instead of being annihilated, is 
to be sanctified; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Thess, v. 28; 
Rom. xiii. 14.—P. S.]. As “the old man” is the 
pseudo-plasmatic phantom of man, so is “‘ the body 
of sin” the phantom of a body in man consisting 
of his whole sinfulness ; and so, further on, is the 
body of death (chap. vii. 24) the phantom of a cor- 
poreal power of death encompassing man. It is re- 
markable that most of the later expositors (with the 
exception of Philippi, p. 210 ff.) reject the construc- 
tions that are most nearly correct, to substitute for 
them others which are dualistic, 

1, Figurative explanations, Sin under the figure 
of a body. 

a, The totality of sin (Origen, Grotius). [Chry- 
sostom: 7 Oddxdjoos &uagtia. Calvin: “ Corpus 


tischen Scheinbilde der Menschennatur und Menschengestalt 
eworden ist.” In like manner he explains ‘the body of 
dexth,”’ vil. 24, and “‘ the law in the members,” vii. 23, with 
reference to the physiological and medic»! doctrine of plasma 
and pseudo-plasma, as if Paul had by intuition anticipated 
me The sekauby Eso womve is th personified, or th 
(The =z perros @ oa or the 
tye cwapxcxdés, chap. vii. 14, 18—:. ¢., the falle:, sinful na- 
ture before regeneration, in opposition to the xesvds, or 
vtos avOpwmos, or the « xriots, the renewed, regeneratcd 
man; Col. iii, 9, 10; Eph. iv. 09-94; 2 Oor.v. 17. The 
term man is used because sin controls the whole personal- 
ity, as, on the other hand, regeneration is a radical change 
of the whole man with all hia facuities and dispositions. 
The phrase, the o/d man, the man of sin, is traced to rabbine 
ical oricin by Schéttgen, Bloomfield, Stuart ; but the pas 
eage quoted by Schottgen from the comparatively recent 
Sohar-chndash (first published in 1599) has a different meane 
ing, according to Tholuck, p. 287. e Talmud, howerer, 
c:lls prose) ““ new creatures,” and says of them: “the 
became as little children ;’’ see er Hor. i. R : 
704; Wetstein and Meyer on 2 Cor. v. 17. Meyes 
says: “The form of the expression (xaiwh rious) is rabe 
binical; fur the Rabbinse considered a convert to Judaism as 
MIIM MINS.” The Christian idea of the saksyrever.a 


of course, is far deeper.’’—P. 8.) 
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ccati non carnem et 08sa, sed massam designat.” 

ore accurately: Sin is personified as a living organ- 
ism with many members (vices), which may be put 
to death. So Philippi: “Die Masse der Sitnd- als 
gegliederter Organismus.” Bloomfield: “To oipa 
tic auagtiag is the same with 6 malas av8gm- 
oc, and means that sin is a body consisting of many 
particular members or vices, an imperium in impe- 
vto,."—P. 8. 

6, The nature or substance of sin (Schéttgen). 

e, The figure of sin with reference to the 
of the crucifixion (Calov., Wolf, and others). 

d. “The tendency of alienation from God and 
ocoformity to the pleasures of the world” (J. 
Miller, and others; Tholuck, p. 290). 

e. More strongly: The whole man in his de- 
parture from God; the natural man (Augustin, 
Luther, Oalvin poet” “‘ The body of sin” is only 
another name for “the old man,” or rather for its 
concrete form] ). 

J. Reduced to a minimum: Bad habit (Pelagius). 

2. Literal explanations : 

a. The flesh as flesh of sin, sagt auagtias (Ro- 
senmiiller). 

b. “The body belonging to the principle of sin, 
the body ruled by sin.” The old man had such a 
body, and this gaya, as far as it is a body of sin, 
should be completely destroyed by crucifixion with 
Christ” (Meyer). An utter confusion of the figura- 
tive and literal construction. (Winer, Gramm., p. 
177; the body which belongs to sin, in which sin 
has its existence and dominion, alinost the same with 
Time tg Gaexos, Col. i. 29. Similarly Alford, after 
De Wette: the body, which belongs to or serves sin, 
in which sin rules or is manifested, = ta péiy, ver. 
18, in which is 6 yvduoy t7¢ auaptiac, vii, 23. 
Wordsworth : the body of sin is our bode so far as 
it is the seat and instrument of sin, and the slave 
of sin.—P. 8. 

ce. The Y a8 Gua tH¢ Gagxoc, and the latter 
the seat of sin (Semler, Usteri, Rickert, Ritschl, 
Rothe, Hofmann ; see Tholuck, p. 290).* 

8. The apti-dualistic expositors, who interpreted 
this gwua aa the real body or the natural man, were 
compelled to render improperly the xaragy79%, as: 
evacuaretur, might be made inoperative and power- 
less. [Tertullian, Augustin; also Stuart and Barnes: 
might be deprived of efficiency, power, life. Alford: 
rendered powerless, annulled, as far as regards ener- 
gy and activity.—P. 8.] 

That henoeforth we should not be slaves 
to sin. (Calvin: “ finem abolitionis notat.”] Sin 
is regarded as the controlling power (see ver. 16); 
John viii, 44. If this power is to be broken, the 
body of sin must be crucified. The reason for this 
is given in what follows, [cot uyxérs Jovlevi 
yuas t7 duaptic is a more concrete expression of 
ihe aim than the preceding cla wa xatapy7 oT, 
«.t.4. See Winer, p. 569.—P. S. 

Ver. 7. For he that hath died is acquitted 
from ain. [“O yao azofavay dedsxawtas 
G20 tH¢ anagtiac; comp. 1 Peteriv.1: or 
é naber ty cagxi, nixavra auaptias. The in- 
ternretations of this passage depend upon the mean- 
ag of azofavwy, whether it is to be taken in a 


re 


® (Tholuck takes gama in the literal sense, but viewed 
as the scat and organ of sin (p. 308), and enters in this con- 
ite relation to ai 296 ff.; but th l for 
on D, p. .; but the proper place a 
biblioo-paychological excursus on ¢ , CUA, , vous, 
svesma, is chap. vii. 8ce below.—P. 8. 
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physical, or in a moral (legal), or in a spiritual (mys 
tic) sense —P. 8.] The chief and only question 
here is not ethical dyirg, or dying with Christ (Eras- 
mus, Calvin, Cocceius, Bengel, Olahausen [De Wette, 
Philippi], and others. And the reason for this is, 
first, because justification must not be ed as 
the consequence, but the cause of the ethical dying 
with Christ. Second, because not merely the Laer, | 
an: 


justified or freed from sin should be proved, in 


of itself, but the being justified or freed from ain by 
death. An earlier, already present, universal, moral, 
and theocratical law of life is thus used to illustrate 
the new, religious, and ethical law of life in Chris. 
tianity, in the same way that chap. vii. 1-6 has refer- 
enoe to such a law. The universal principle which 
the Apostle makes his groundwork here in the figura 
tive expression, is the word in ver. 28: The wages 
of sin ts death. The Grecian and Roman form of 
this antithesis was: by execution the offender ier 
tified and separated from his crime (Alethzus, Wolf, 
and others), The theocratic form was the same 
decree of death for sin, according to Gen. ii. 17; 
ix. 6; Lev. xxiii. 1 ff The sinner who was made a 
curse-offering, Cherem, was morally destroyed in a 
symbolical sense, but, at the same time, his 
also, as well as his life of sin, was destroyed in a 
symbolical sense. According to Gen. ii. 17, the 
same thing held good of natura] death, not so far as 
it, a8 a momentary power, put an end to the sinner’s 
present Jife (Chrysostom, and others), but rather be- 
cause it made a penal suffering extending into eternity 
(Sheol) the punishment of sin. All these modifica 
tions are grouped in the primitive law: death is the 
wages of sin ; and this is the law which the Apostle 
makes the image of the Christian law of life. The 
Christian dies to sin by being crucified with Christ, 
Now, the being justified doea not mean here justifica- 
tion by faith in itself (although dying with Christ is 
connected therewith), but justification as a release 
from sin by the death of the sinner himself. Be- 
cause Meyer ignores the complete Old Testament 
idea of death, he attacks the statute of Jewish tle 
ology: death, as the punishment of sin, atones for 
the guilt of sin. He explains the Apostle’s decla- 
ration thus: “‘ He is made a dixasoc by death, not 
as if he were now free from the guilt of his sins 
committed in life, but so far as he sins no more.” 
The explanation of ethical death with Christ (Rothe, 
Philippi, and others already mentioned) here makes 
what is to be proved the proof itself (as Meyer prop- 
erly remarks). Meyer refers the passage to physical 
death as exit from the present life—a view in which 
regard is not paid to penal suffering.* Better than 
this is the view: As activity ceases in the dead, and 
sin with it, so should it also be with you who have 
died with Christ (Theodoret, Melanchthon, Grotius). 
But there is the same inadequateness of the com- 
ison. Tholuck’s exposition is utterly untenable 
with referenoe to Calvin, Bengel, Spener, and oth- 
ers), that sin should here be regarded as a creditor 
who has just claims on man, &c.; for, while a debtor 
is released by death from his creditor, there is by no 
means & dixaroteGas of the debtor from his debt.+ 


* (Meyer's view is, that he who is physically dead is free 
fiom aa wean he is free from the body, the seat of sin. 
But t as Philippi remarks, is contrary to the bibtieal 
and Pauline rapa has ge 8.) 

t [We add the views of leading English and Americana 


discussion of the meaning of edp§, and | commentators: Scott, Macknight, and Hodge: He who fs 


dead with Ohrést is freed from the guilt and punishment of 
sin by justification. Stuart and Barnes: The A 
plies a common Jewish proverb conceri.ing ph 
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Ver. 8. Now if we died with Christ, &. 
[Ei dé ameOadvoper ciy Xosote]. dé 
announces the transition to the new thought, that 
believers, having died with Christ, would also live 
with Him. But this is not a mere conclusion from 
the being dead to the new life; the accent rests on 
the qualification with Christ, because Christ lives. 
As we are dead with Christ in His death, in its pro- 
foundest meaning and effect—which death comprises 
the separation from the entire old world, and its sin 
and vanity—so do we believe that we shall also 
live with him [zeotevoury Ots xai ouycn- 
Couey aute) in the supremely highest and most 
intense life—which life is eternal, and is an eternal 
life. Meyer emphasizes simply the inference from 
the ethical death with Christ to ethical participation 
in the new and enduring life of Christ. He is much 
in error in excluding here [with Philippi] the idea 
of the Christian’s future share in the blessedness of 
the glorified Saviour (see chap. viii), as Origen, 
Chrysostom, Grotius, Reiche, and others are in con- 
fining sucycouey to the future life. Rosenmiiller, 
Tholuck, and othera, have properly comprised both 
these elements; yet the chief emphasis rests upon 
the assurance of the new ethical lite as implying the 
full freedom from all gin in the fellowship of Christ, 
Tholuck, with Erasmus, Calvin, and others, empha- 
sizes once for all [2@gazat, ver. 10] as an eternal 
destination to new life. This destination is commen- 
surate with the certainty of being dead with Christ. 
Yet, granting full force to the conclusion, it is still 
an object of faith (zorevouev), which rests mainly 
on Christ as the risen One, (Different interpreta- 
tions of zsotevonev: Confidence in Divine assist- 
ance, Fritzsche; in the Divine promise, Baumgarten- 
Crusius ; in God as the Finisher of the commcuced 
work of grace, Philippi [comp. 1 Thess. v. 24, 2 
Thess, iii. 8; 2 Tim. ii, 11) ). 

Ver. 9. Knowing, &. From faith in the risen 
One there arises the certain knowledge that hence- 
forth He can never die; because He could die but 
once, inasmuch as, with the guilt of sin, He had 
assumed also the judgment of death. [Alford: 
Death could not hold Him, and had no power over 
Him further than by His own sufferance ; but power 
over Him it had, inasmuch as He died. Meyer: The 
xugsevew Of death over Christ was decreed by God 
(v. 8-10), and brought about by Christ’s voluntary 
obedience (John x. 18; Matt. xx. 28). The convic- 
tion that Christ lives for ever furnishes the ground 
and support to our own life-union with Him. ] 

Ver. 10. For in that he died, or, the death 
which he died. The expression, 6 azifavey, 
may mean: as far as His death is concerned (Winer) ; 
or, as far as the death which He died is concerned 
(De Wette); or that whch He died, so that 6 is 


to one who is spiritually dead as to sin—1.¢., he must be- 
come free of its influence. Bloomfield : He whose corrupt 
mature has been crucified with Christ is freed from its pows: 
and alavery. Alford: As a man that is dead is released 
from guilt and bondage among men: so a man thnt has 
died to sin is acquitted from the guilt of sin and released of 
its bondage, 50 t sin ‘personified) has no more claims on 
him, either as a creditor or as a master, cannot detain him 
for debt, nor sue him for service. Forbes combines the 
view of leval freedom from the guilt of sin (Fraser, Hal- 
danc) with the interpretation of spiritua! freedom from the 
power and dominion of sin. “It is to sin as a whole, to ite 

er an well as to ite guilt, that the believer has virtually 

in Christ as his representative and substitute.” All is 
preety Bik giairehe accomplished In Christ, yet remains to 
be \ pont aha in the believer's vidual experi- 
ence, which not be completed till after ‘he literal death 
W the body.—P. 8.1] 
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Viewed as the subject [or rater as the accusative of 
the object; comp. Gal. ii. 20: 6 dé viv C5—P. S|. 
We prefer the last exposition, but do not refer the o, 
with Benecke (after Hilarius, and others) to the mor- 


ta (Grotius, Olshausen); or, ad 
= eae et tollenda £ (Tholuck [Reiche, Fritzsche], 
Philippi); [or, to destroy the power of sin (Chry- 
soston), Calvin, Bengel, Ewald] ). Indefinite 
reference to death (Riickert, De Wette | Alford], and 
others). Meyer: His death paid the debt to sin, 
and now it can have no more power over Him, 
Hofmann: With His death, all passive relation to 
sin has ceased. Certainly the parallel in ver. 11 
[vexgoic 7 duagtig] seems to require a similar 
rendering. Yet we must not merely bring out 
prominently the repulsivenees of sin to the life of 
Jesus, but rather the repulsiveness of His life to 
sin—which repulsivenees was consummated in His 
death. Both together constitute the absolute sepa- 
ration. 

Once [égazat]. Once for all. [The one 
sacrifice on the c as the sacrifice of the infinite 
Son of God, bas infinite value both as to extent and 
time, and hence excludes repetition; comp. Heb. 
vii, 27; ix. 12, 26,28; x. 10; 1 Pet. iii. 18.—P. 8.] 

But in that he liveth, or, the life that he 
liveth [6 dé CH, C7 ta OG). All His life, 
His whole glorious life, is for G As His death 
consisted wholly in the ethical reaction aguinst ain, 
80 His life consists wholly in consecration to God, 
His honor, and His kingdom. ([Christ’s life on earth 
was also a life for Gud, but in conflict with sin and 
death, over which He triumphed in the resurrection. 
—P. 8 Theopbylact’s view is wrong: by the 
power of God. 

. Ver. 11. Thus reokon ye also yourselves 
Onvwe yourselves) dead indeed unto sin 
Ovtmsg nati tpeic AoyileoGe Exvtoig ve- 
xQ0NG piv tH Bpagtia). A doyitichas of 
Christ does not stand as a parallel to JoyiieaGe 
(which is imperative, and not indicative, as Bengel 
would have mt It should rather be derived from 
the meaning of the death of Christ, according to 
ver. 10. 

But alive unto God in Christ Jesus [éy Xo. 
*Ino.). That is, in fellowship, or living union wit 
Him (not merely through Him).t It refers not 
simply to living to God (Riickert, De Wette [Al. 
ford] oe also to being dead to sin [Reiche, Mey- 
et}. The Aoyic:oGe requires of Christians that they 
should understand what they are as Christians, as 
members of Christ, according to the duties of com. 
mon fellowship (Tholuck, Philippi); but not that 
they should attain to this condition by moral effort 


* (The dative of reference or relation ; in point of fact, 
in the case of auaprig it is the Dativus incommodi, or detrte 
menti; while in the next clause rg @ep is the Dat. com 
modi.—P. 8.) 

t sThe indicative would rather require: ovre nal pecs 
AoytgéneGa, instead of the second person. Alford ie quite 
mistaken, when he says: ‘* Meyer only holds it to be ine 
dica‘ive.”” Meyer, on the co trary, takes Ad i acl to be 
the tmpera'tve, in harmony with the hortative character of 
what follows.—P. 8.) 

7 (Meyer: @ X. ‘1. is not per Christum Aercdns 
Fritesche, a/.), but denotes the element in which being 
ont a being alive holds. Comp. Winer, Gramm., p. 364 
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(Beur). That is, Christian life proceeds upon the 
believing presupposition of our completion in Christ ; 
but this completion is not, reversely, brought to pass 
by a moral effort. Of course, the telic completion 
then meets the principial completion as the goal of 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1 See the Preliminary Remarks on chaps. vi.— 

ch and the inscription to the present section, chap. 
. 1-11. 

2. On chap. vi. 1. The false conclusion which 
anomianism has ever derived from the fact that sin, 
in its complete development, occasions a still more 
glorious revelation of grace, rests on the erroneous 
supposition that the ethical and organic relation on 
both sides is a purely natural relation, which justifies 
to an altogether passive conduct in religious and 
moral things. This anomianism appears in Indian 
heathendom, as well as in modern humanitarianism, 
chiefly in a pantheistic form. But in Christian re- 
ligiousneas it appears only sporadically in this form ; 
yet mostly, on the other hand, in dualistic forms. 
Thia ig as much as to say, that if the flesh be in- 
dulged in its sphere, the spirit will likewise maintain 
the ascendency in its sphere; or, grace will over- 
come sin, and the like. But in every form this ano- 
mianism is to the Apostle an object of religious and 
moral abhorrence, which he expresses by 7 yévovto. 
He opposes this false conclusion by the truth of the 
relation according to which the whole of Christianity 
is rooted in a thoroughly religious and moral act— 
the death of Jesus. 

3. Baptism, in its full meaning, is a dying with 
Christ, which is potentially grounded in the dynamic 
meaning of His dying for all (2 Cor. v. 14), and is 
actually realized in the dynamical genesis of faith. 
It follows from this that it is not only a partial puri- 
fication of the living sinner, but his fundamental 
purification by a spiritual death and burial; that, 
further, it not merely represents sensibly and seals 
the single parts and acts of the Christian life, but its 
whole justification, in all its parts; and therefore 
that it is available, operative, and obligatory once 
for all. It follows, finally, that baptism is not sim- 
ply an ecclesiastical act performed on the individual, 
when the individual is passive, but an ethical cove- 
nant-transaction between Christ and the one who is 
baptized; wherefore even the baptism of children 
presupposes in the family, the parents, or the spon- 
sors, a spirit of faith which represents and encom- 
passes the child. 

From all this it will be seen how very much bap- 
tism is obscured and desecrated by regarding it either 
as a mere ceremony which certifies the Christian life 
of the person baptized, or, on the other hand, as a 
onesided and magical act which is supposed to create 
the Christian life. 

[In opposition to the low and almost rationalistic 
views now prevailing in a large part of Protestant- 
lem on the meaning and import of Christian baptis:n, 
it may be well to refer to the teaching of the sym- 
bola of the Reformation down to the Westminster 
stendards, and of the older divines, which is far deep- 
er. Take, for instance, the Westminster Confession 
of Faith (chap. xxviii.): ‘‘ Baptism is a sacrament 
of the New Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ, not 
only for the solemn admission of the party baptised 
mto the visible Church, but also to be unto him a 
sign and seal of the covenant of grace, of his in- 
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| grafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remissiog 
of sins, and of his giving up unto God, through 
Jesus Christ, to walk in newness of life.” (Comp. 
the Larger Catechism, Qu. 165, and Shorter Cate 
chism, Qu. 94). Calvin says: “In treating the sae 
raments, two things are to be considered: the sign 
and the thing signified. Thus, in baptism, the sigtz 
is water; but the thing signified is the pameerr, Seg 
the soul by the blood of Christ, and the morti 
tion of the flesh. Both of these things are com 
prised in the institution of Christ; and whereas 
often the sign appears to be ineffectual and fruitless, 
that comes through men’s abuse, which does not 
annul the nature of the sacrament. Let us | 
therefore, not to tear apart the thing signified from 
the sign; though, at the same time, we must be on 
our guard against the opposite fault, such as prevails 
among Papists. For, failing to make the needful 
distinction between the thing and the sign, they stop 
short at the outward element, and there confidently 
rest their hope of salvation. The sight of the water, 
accordingly, withdraws their minds from Christ’s 
blood and the grace of the Spirit. Not reflecting 
that, of all the blessings there exhibited, Christ alone 
is the Author, they transfer to water the glory of His 
death, and bind the hidden energy of the Spirit to 
the visible sign. What, then, must be done? Let 
us not separate what the Lord has joined together. 
We ought, in baptism, to recognize a spiritual laver ; 
we ought in it to embrace a witness to the remission 
of sins and a pledge of our renewal; and yet s0 to 
leave both to Christ and the Holy Spirit the honor 
that is theirs, as that no part of the salvation be 
transferred to the sign.”—Dr. John Lillie, in his ex. 
cellent posthumous Lectures on the Epistles of Peter 
(New York, 1869, p. 252), in commenting on 1 Petee 
iii. 21, remarks: ‘“‘ But what, you will ask, is bap- 
tism, then, a saving ordinance? Certainly; that is 
just what Christ’s Apostle here affirms. Nor is this 
the only place, by any means, in which the New Tes. 
tament speaks of baptism in a way that would now 
offend many good people, were it not that the per. 
plexing phraseology is unquestionably scriptural. 
Recollect, for instance, Peter’s own practical applica- 
tion of his pentecostal sermon: ‘ Repent, and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins.” And so Ananias 
in Damascus to the humbled persecutor: ‘ Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins.’ Paal, 
too, expressly calls baptism ‘the laver of the water’ 
by which Christ purifies His Church; and again, 
‘the laver of regeneration’ by which God saves us. 
Frequently, also, he represents it as that by which 
we are united to Christ, and made partakers of His 
death and resurrection. Nay, Christ Himself, in 
gending forth His gospel among all nations, named 
baptism as one condition of salvation. We need 
not, then, hesitate to call ita saving ordinance. But 
how does it save? Just as any other ordinance 
saves—not through any inherent virtue of its out 
ward signs and processes, but solely as it is a chan- 
nel for the communication of Divine grace, and used 
in accordance with the Divine intention. On the 
one hand, while grace is ordinarily dispensed through 
ordinances, it is not confined to them, God being 
ever higher than His own appointments, and acting, 
when it so pleases Him, independently of them alto. 
gether. And, on the other hand, there must be on 
the part of man, besides the observance of formal 
precept, a yielding of his whole nature to the quick- 
ening and transforming inflience. Take for an ev 
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ordinance, the Word of God. ' 
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tinue to have tis seat, until <e old form of the body 


It ‘is able,’ says James (i. 21), ‘to save your souls.’ | is laid off, 


But how? Not simply as it is preached, or heard, 
or read. That it may be ‘the power of God unto 
salvation,’ it must first be accompanied with the 
‘demonstration of the Spirit,’ and then ‘ received 
with meekness,’ and so become the ingrafted word. 
Jt is not the foolishness of preaching that saves ; but 
‘it pleases God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that helieve.’ Now, just so with baptism : 
equally with the gospel itself, it is a Divine institu- 
tion, whereby God ordinarily dispenses His grace. 
But its whole efficacy is due to that grace of God, 
and to our fitting reception and use of the rite—not 
to its mere external administration, by whatsoever 
priestly or apostolic hand.”—P. S. 

4. According to the Apostle, the burial as well as. 
the death of Christ is represented in the meaning 
and effect of baptism. But as the burial of Christ 
not only seals His death, but also brings to pass the 
mysterious form of His transition to new life, so is 
it also with the world’s renunciation of the secret 
inward life of the Christian, which develops from a 
aay in mysterious growth, and is hid with Christ in 

(For fuller information on being baptized into 
the death of Christ, see Tholuck, p. 280, and Phi- 
lippi, p. 205.) 

5. Christianity is not only a new life, but a new- 
ness of life—a life which never grows old, but bas 
ever a more perfect and imperishable renewal. But 
as the resurrection of Christ rests on a deed of the 
glory of the Father, so is it with the new birth of 
the Christian. See the Hzeg. Notes. 

6. Although believers are so intimately connect- 
ed or grown together in a living organism as to ap- 
pear to be living on the same vine or the same 
branch, they are nevertheless not grown together in 
the form of natural necessity. While unchurchly 
and unhistorical sectarianism ignores the organic 
internal character and historical structure of the 
Christian communion, hierarchism, on the other 
hand, disregards its ethical and free inward charac- 
ter. The life of Christ is repeated and reflected, 
after His death and resurrection, in His image—the 
Church ; but not in the sense that it is quantitative- 
ly a supplement or substitute for Him, but that it 
completely unites itself qualitatively with Him as its 
living head. Because the Christian suffers death in 
Christ, risea, and is justified, Christ, as the crucified 
and risen One, lives in him. (See chap. viii. 29; 
Eph. i. 4; Col. i. 22, 28, 24; ii. 11; iii. 1, &c.) 

7. The Apostle’s doctrine of the old man, the 
body of sin, the body of death, the law in the mem- 
ber. ., Shows a divinatory anticipation of the idea 
of the peeudo-plasmas, which has first appeared in 
the modern science of medicine. The old man is 
not the real man, nor the natural man, but sin, 
which has pervaded man as the plasmatic phantom 
of his nature, and, as an ethical cancer, threatens to 
consume him. (On the various theological interpre- 
tations of the old man, see Tholuck, p. 287. Fora 
more complete interpretation of Paul’s pseudo-plas- 
matic ideas, see Hzeg. Notes on chap. vii. 24.) 

8. Taose who designate the real body of man as 
the source of ain, abolish the real idea of sin. Even 
the expression, that the body is not the source, but 
the seat of sin, ia nut correct in reference to the ten- 
dency of the wicked, and is only conditionally cor- 
rect in reference to the life of the pious, in whom 
sin, as sinfulr ess, as a tempting propensity in the 
bodily part of the being Ans tis seat, and will con- 


9. On being free from the debt of sin by death, 
see the Ezxeg. Notes. Death removes guilt—a efi. 
nition which may be further formularized thus: the 
kind of death corresponds as justification to the kind 
of guilt; the depth of death corresponds to th 
depth of guilt. Therefore the death of Christ i 
the potential justification of humanity, because it 
plunged the absolutely guiltless and holy life inte 
the absolute depth of the death of mankind. 

10. On the expression body of sin, in ver. 6, 
compare the elaborate discussion by Tholuck, p. 288 
ff. Likewise the same author, on ver. 9, or the re- 
lation of Christ to death ; p. 806. 
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On the relation of sin and grace: 1. It is true 
that the more powerful sin is, the more powerful is 
grace also; but it cannot be inferred from this, 2 
That we should continue in sin. But, 8. We should 
wish, rather, not to live in sin, to which we died 
(vers. 1, 2).—To what would continuance in sin lead? 
1. Not to grace, for he who sins wilfully, trifles with 
grace; but, 2. To the terrible looking for of judg. 
ment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
rebellious (vers. 1, 2). Heb, x. 26.—Of Christian 
baptism. 1. What is it? a, a baptism into Christ; 
b. a baptism into the death of Christ. 2. Of what 
service is baptism to us? a. We die and are buried 
by it in repentance; 6, we are raised by it in fuith 
(vers. 8, 4).—By baptism we enter into a double 
communion with Christ: 1. Of His death; 2. Of 
His resurrection.—Christians are, 1. Companions in 
the death of Christ; but also, 2. In His resurrec- 
tion (ver. 5).—The crucifixion of our old man: 1. 
The manner and form of the old man; 2. his cruci. 
fixion.—The glorious immortality of Christ: 1. Its 
foundation ; 2. Its importance to us (vers, 8—10).— 
We should reckon ourselves dead in relation to sin, 
but alive in relation to God; that is, 1. We should, 
by faith, be ever taking our stand-point more per. 
fectly in Christ; and, 2. First of all in His death, 
but also in His life (ver. 11). 

Starke: The suffering and death of a Christian 
are not to destruction, but a planting to life. 

Hepinerr: Under the grace of God we are not 
permitted to sin.—MiLier: Life and death cling to- 
gether; the more the old dies and goes to ruin, the 
more gloriously does the new man arise.—Either you 
will slay sin, or sin will slay you——Where faith is _ 
there is Christ, and where Christ is there is life. 

GzriacH: The baptism of Christians is a bap. 
tism into Christ’s death; that is, into the complete 
appropriation of its roots and fruits, 

Besser: Paul places the gift of baptism first 
and connects with it the duty Fike ee baptized. 

Hrusngk: Recollections of our former covenant 
of baptism: 1. What has God done for us in bap- 
tism ? 2. What have we to do in consequence of 
baptism ?—THomwasius: The power of baptism in ita 
permeation of the whole Christian life.—F.Lorer: 
We are baptized into the death of Christ. Namely: 
1. Upon the confession that He died for us; 2. On 
the pledge that we should die with Him; 38. In the 
hope that we shall live by Him.—Harurss: The im. 
pediments to Christian life: 1. The pleasure of life, 
which is terrified at evangelical preaching on death ; 
2. The dulness and unbelief of spiritual death, which 
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is terrified at evangelical preaching on life; while | is to his former diversions. As natural desth cuts 
yet, reversely, 3. The pleasure, power, and pious | off all communication with life, 30 must sanctifice- 
conduct of the Christian rests upon the death which | tion in the soul cut off all communication with sin 
he has died for newness of life. —Macxnicut: We should daily recollect our bap- 
{[SHeRLock: As the death of Christ was not barely ; tism, and be stirred up by it to every religious act 
a natural death, a separation of soul and body, but | and thought possible, for it is this that sets before 
a sacrifice for sin, to destroy the dominion of it, so | us the death and resurrection of Christ.—CiaRke 
our dying to sin is the truest conformity to the death | The sacrificial death of Christ is the soil in whicd 
of Christ ; and as we must consider His resurrection | believers are planted, and from which they derive 
as His living to God and advancement into His spir- | their life, their fruitfulness, and their final glory.-- 
itual kingdom, so our walking in newness of life is | Hopas: It is those who luok to Christ not only for 
our conformity to His resurrection, and makes us | pardon, but for holiness, that are successful in sub 
true subjects of His spiritual kingdom.—Henry:  duing sin; the Jegalist remains its slave. To be in 
As natural death brings a writ of ease to the weary, Christ is the source of the Christian’s life; to be like 
@0 must we be dead to all the sins of our former Christ is the sum of his excellence; to he with 
rebellious life. We must be as indifferent to the Christ is the fulness of his joy.—J. F. H.] 
pleasures and delights of sin, as a man that is dying 


Tamp Sxcrion.—TZhe principial freedom of Christians from the service of sin to death, and their actual 
re srg i lat and entrance into the service of righteousness unto life by the power of the death 
of Jesus. (Believers should live in the consciousness that they are dead to sin, just as even the slave 


ie freed by death.) 
Cuap. VI. 12-28, 


12 Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in 
18 [ome it in]' the lusts thereof. Neither yield ye [Nor render|” your members 
as instruments [or heen ead. of unrighteousness unto [to]* sin: but yield [ren- 
Tea ed oe unto [to] God, as those that are alive [as being alive] * from the 
dead, and your members as instruments [or weapons] of righteousness unto [to] 
14 God. For sin shall not have dominion over you: for ye are not under the 
[oma the]* law, but under grace. 
15 What then? shall [may]° we sin, because we are not under the [om the] 
16 law, but under grace? God forbid. [Let it not be!] Know ye not, that to 
whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey ; whether [either of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness ? 
17 But God be thanked [thanks to God], that ye were the servants of sin, but ye 
have [ome have] obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine [teaching]"’ which 
18 was delivered you t ahieveunto ye were delivered ih Being then [And being] 
19 made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness. I speak after the 
manner of men because of the infirmity of your flesh: for as ye have yielded 
rendered] your members [as] servants to uncleanness and to iniquity unto 
iniquity ; even so now yield [render] your members [as] servants to righteous 
20 ness unto holiness [or sanctification ].° For when ye were the [om ie servants 
21 of sin, ye were free from [as regards] righteousness. What fruit had ye then 
in those things whereof ye are now ashamed? [What fruit had ye then there 
fore? Things whereof ye are now ashamed ;]" for” the end of those things 
22 is death. But now being [having been] made free trom sin, and become ser- 
vants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness [or sanctification], and the end 
28 everlasting life. For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ [in Christ Jesus] '* our Lord. 


TEXTUAL., 


1 Ver 12. The correct reading seems to be: bwaxovecy rate Ew cOvpiacs abrov, found in x. A. B. O!., many 
warsives, most versions and fathers ; adopted wy Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford etal Griesbach, on insufficient 
sathority, omits all after vwaxovery. D. F. insert etm omitting the rest. C*. K. L., some further insert asrg & 

race dwcOupiass. So Rec.; hence itin of the E. V. All these variations are accounted for by Meyer, whe 
supposes that avrg was added, first as a marginal gloss, to direct attention to sin as the source of ‘the lusts,” then tm- 
corporated in the text, and subsequent changes made to svoid confusion. 

2 Ver. 18.—[{The idea of mili rervice found in + rpcordvere is better expressed by render, since yteld tmplics 
@ previous resistance, not found in tha Ay-stle’s thought. 
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® Ver. 18. —[ 70 is the better 
tto eg. This distinction is 


preserved in 
© Ver. 18.—{ As 


of the simple datives here, as in ver. 19, 


Unto has a telic force, which makes 


ver. 19, but lost sight of by the English translators herg. 
being alive from the dead (Amer. Bible Union) fe a good version of oaei dx vexpay Cdvrag; 
but the paraphrase of Alford : as alive from having been dead, couveys the full meaning. Still better is 


e Revision by 


Clergymen : us those that were dead, and are alive, 


Anglican 
® Ver. 14.—{The article of the E. V. is not only umnecessary, 
“he reference may be to “law ” in general, rather th 


eek are og aoe 

er. —f'. i e i 

ado by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, and others. 
Ver. 17.—{ Teaching is preterable to doctrine. 

® Ver. 17.—{To whi 


in ¢¥wor .—The full stop of the E. V. is unneceseary, as 
of ver. 18 is altered, to make this connection more obvious. 


Ver. 19.—{"Aytagcuéy may mean holiness, Hetligkeit, or sancti: 
nates betweon aysérns and eyerets the former “holiness,” the la 
3 for the Ia here (against Meyer). 


Notes, where contend tter meanin 


opew (Rec.) is weakly suppo 
is is the deliberative subjunctive ; hence: ‘“‘may we dr.” 
See Exeg. Notes. 

ye were delivered, eis by wapedéOnre, is literal, and corresponds with the figure implied 
the next verse is closely connected with this one. The form 


since the Greek phrase is Uwd wépmoy, but perhap 
an to “‘ the oe) law.” So in ver. 15. 
rted. x. A. B.C. D. E. K.L., have azapricwper; 


tion, Heiligung. Bengel, however, discrimi- 
“sanctification.” See i. 4, p. 62, and Eacg. 


eyer) 
16 Ver. 21. ado the punctuation of Lachmann, Griesbach, and many oth lacing the interrogation 
idmaking what follows the answer. : ‘ ted i ; 


afler ¢ére, aid 
but this seems to give a better sense to x : 
11 Ver. 21.—{x*. B. D. F!., Lachmann, Meyer, Alfo 


rd, insert 
his text, but favors it in his notes. It {is omitted by x’. A. O. D*. K. L 


A gieat array of authorities oun 
Comp. Alford sn loco. 


cited in support of each way of 


wéyv before ydp. Wordsworth does not insert it im 
. It seems more probable that it was carelessly 


mitted by some transcribers tha: inserted for any special reason. 


19 Ver. 23.—{The E. V. 
phatically in Ohrist Jesus our 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 12, Let not sin therefore reign [M7 
ovy Baosrevito 7 apagrtia]. The Apostle 
conducts the following discussion in a hortatory 
manner, but without actually ‘‘ entering the sphere 
of exhortation,” as Tholuck thinks. (‘The negative 
part of the exhortation, vers. 12, 18, corresponds to 
vexpoix, piv 17 Guagtig, ver.11; the positive part, 
alla nagactnoate, ver. 18, answers to Carrag dé 
te Oe. So Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Hodge, &c.— 
P.8.] Ina didactic respect he teaches that believ- 
era, by their transition from a state under the law to 
a state under grace, are first properly qualified and 
pledged to the service of righteousness, but are not 
free for the service of sin. That is, the true eman- 
cipation from outward legalism leads to an inward 
and free legalism, but not to Antinomianism. The 
ov» indicates that ver. 11 shal] be elaborated. But 
as the previous section has shown what is conform- 
able to the slate of grace in itself, the present section 
shows what is according to freedom from the hard 
service of sin, which was presupposed by bondage 
under the law. Let not sin now retgn (imp.). The 
true sovereign command of grace is opposed to the 
false sovereign command of sin, which is still pres- 
ent asa broken power (Luther: Observe that holy 
people still have evil lusts in the flesh, which they 
do not follow). Tholuck: ‘“ Philippi and Meyer 
correctly remark, that the Apostle does not express- 
ly make any concessions to the concupiscentia [ém- 
Guptas)]; yet his admonition does not extend any 
farther that lust must not become a deed. Sin 
is represented as ruler in the body, which ruler is 
served by the «é/jy a8 organs.” That is, however, 
as the one who has been the ruler; and the methods 
are at the same time given for destroying the lusts 
of the flesh, that they—by the life in the Spirit, 
which also changes the members into instruments 
of righteousness—should not only be continuahy 
ignored, but also annulled. (Alford, in opposition 
to Chrysostom, who lays stress on fadsdevétor, says: 
“Tt is no matter of comparison between reigning 
and indwelling merely, but between reigning and 
being deposed.” —P. 8. 

In your mortal [2x co OvntaG thoy 
Gepnat.]. The cia as Srytov must be distin- 

on the one hand, from the ooijua tig a&pag- 

elacg of ver. 6, and, on the other, from the gia 

vexodyv of chap. viii. 10, The cana tig anayt. is 

tbe pseudo-plastic apparent body of the old man, 
14 


n loses the nt of the closing phrase, rendering ¢», through. The life is em 
Hence rerbaps Xptore “Iyc0d .— : 


and, as the sensual side of all sinfulness, is devoted 
with it to destruction. The body is a capa vexpor 
so far as it no more asserts itself as a second prin- 
ciple of life with, or even superior to, the principle 
of the Spirit, but yields itself purely to the service 
of the Spirit. But a cia Ovntoy is the body so 
far as it, as the sensual organism of the earthly ex- 
istence, has living organs, which shall be purified 
from the former service of sin and transferred to the 
service of righteousness, The oda as a false prin- 
ciple is destroyed; the owua as a secondary prin- 
ciple is dead, absolutely helpless; and the coma as 
the organ of the spiritual principle is transforined 
into instruments of righteousness, It is called mor 
tul, because ita earthly propensity is toward sin and 
death, and it must be compulsorily brought into the 
service of righteousness, and exercised as for a 
spiritual military service in antithesis to the body of 
the resurrection, which will be the pure power and 
excellence of righteousness. Meyer is therefore cor- 
rect in rejecting the interpretation, that Or70» is 
the same as yexgoy (dead to sin; Turretin, Ernesti, 
and others). 

But it may be asked, For what purpose is the 
adjective Syytoyv ? 

1, Calvin: per contemptum vocat mortale [ud 
doceat totam hominis naturam ad mortem et exitium 
inclinare]. Kéllner: It is dishonorable to make 
the spirit subject to this frail body. 

2. Grotius: De vita altera cogita nec for- 
midanuos labores haud sane diuturnos. [Chrysow 
tom, Theodoret, Reiche, likewise suppose that ths 
word reminds us of the other life, and of the short- 
ness of the conflict.—P. 8. 

3. Flatt; Reminder of the brevity of sensusJ 
pleasure. [Comp. Theophylact]. 

4, Meyer, obscurely; It is absurd to make sin 
reign in the mortal body, if the Christian is dead te 
sin and alive to God. 

5. Philippi: To call to mind that the wages of 
sin is death. [Philippi takes ooja in opposition te 


saa 

6. Tholuck, with Bullinger and Calixtus: Be. 
gause sensual enticements are regarded as insepara- 
ble from the present sensuous organism, 4c. 

(7. Photius, Turretin, Ernesti: 9»ycov is figura 
tively = dead; 4. ¢., corrupt (in which sense vexngde 
is often used). } 

In all these definitions the relative dignity and 
estimate of the “ mortal body,” which are definitely 
declared in ver. 18, are not regarded; the sere 
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members, which until then had been instruments of 
unrighteousness, henceforth being instruments of 
righteousness. The o of earthly existence 
and action, which has become mortal by sin, is natu- 
rally an organism for the service of the spirit. By 
the dowinivn of sin in it, its mortality became still 
more intense ; but by the normal subjection of sin 
to the service of the Spirit, it shall be brought with 
it on the course toward everlasting life (ver. 22). 

That ye should obey the lusts thereof 
[adc tO Umaxovesy tats emsGupiass ai- 
tov]. According to the ante, we must supply 
tuds to imaxotsy To the that ye obey its 
lusts, Even if the body were holy, its impulses 
would have to be subject to the dominion of the 
spirit ; much more inust they be subject to the spirit, 
since they are diseased, irritable, excitable, and in- 
clined to self-assertion and demoniacal self-distrac- 
tion. 

Ver. 18. Nor render your members [M7n3¢ 
aagsotarete ta wbhy upoyr]. Without doubt 
zagvitavew has reference here to enlistment or de- 
livery for military service. The Apostle is writing 
w Rome, the metropolis of military affairs, and there- 
fore derives his figure from Roman customs (comp. 
chap. xiii. 12); just as he admonishes the Curinthi- 
ans by expressions that call up the Isthmian games 

1 Cor. ix. 24), and speaks to the spiritual city of 

phesus concerning the battle with spirits (Eph. vi, 
11, 12). Sin is already distinguished as the false 
Baovdens, who causes the false summons to be pro- 
mulgated that the members shall be ordered into his 
warfare aguinst righteousness,— Your members. 
If the body has ceased to be an independent prin- 
ciple, only its members come into consideration (in 
the good sense of the principle: Divide et imvera). 
According to Erasmus, Philippi, and others, the ia- 
tellectual forces and activities (perception, will, un- 
derstanding) are included in the term. According 
to Meyer, only the physical members are meant (the 
tongue, hand, foot, eye, &.), “‘ for which, however, 
intellectual action is a necessary supposition. The 
physical members are plainly meant as o and 
symbols of ethical conduct (different from the pseudo- 
plasmatic members ; Col. iii. 5). 

As weapons [or instruments] of unright- 
eousness [ixia adsxias |. eyer says, of 
immorality, But, in war, people contend for the 
right or the wrong; therefore the expression adexia 
must be strictly retained.—““’Ozia, according to the 
Vulgate, Theodoret, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, and 
Meyer: weapons. Calixtus and De Wette (Stuart, 
Reiche, Hodge, Ewald, Alford], on the other hand: 
instruments. The former construction can by no 
means be favored by appealing to the fact that the 
dgtoneted suggests warriors in service, for the trope 

already obliterated (?) in that term; but it is 
favored by the consideration that the Apostle also 
else where—when he uses ozrda in the ethical sense— 
employs it in the meaning of ‘ weapons;’ Rom. xiii. 
12; 2 Cor. vi.7; x. 4’? (Tholuck). [Meyer insists 
that oda, while so frequently used in the sense of 
instruments by classical authors, is never thus used 
tm the New Testament.—R. 

To sin [t7 auagria). Personified as the 
presumptively false ruler (see chap. v. 12 ff.) 

But render yourselves (aija tayvaatn- 
oats éavtotc]. We must observe here a double 
antithesis: first, the aorist napactycats in oppo- 
sition to the previous present, mapactdyete; second, 
davtots in connection with the following xaéd ta 
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pédy, in opposition to the previous za wédg. Both 
are quite in harmony with the antithesia. For be 
lievers have already fundamentally placed themselves 
as such in the service of righteousness, and in com 
plete unity with the centre of their life, while the 
man in the opposite service of sin yields his mem- 
bers individually to a foreign power. At all events, 
the Christian, as the servant of sin, would be led 
into the contradiction of wishing to remain free him. 
self while he placed his members at the service of 
sin. On the aurist zagacracats, comp. Winer, p 
298; and Tholuck, p. 311 tit denotes, “ according 
to Fritzsche, whut bappens in the moment; accord. 
ing to Meyer, that which occurs forthwith ; and ac 
cording to Philippi, that which appears once ;” Tho- 
luck), Tholuck does not attach importance to the 
difference between the aorist imperative and the 
present imperative, since he concurs with those who 
disregard the temporal reference. We hold, with 
Herm. Schmidt (De :mperativis ; Wittenberg, 1888): 
“The imperative present commands to occupy one’s 
self with something ; the imperative aorist, to accom- 

ish something.” We add to this: That something 
already under consideration, or already undertaken, 
must be carried through. [The greater definiteness 
implied in the aorist must not be lost sizht of, what- 
ever view be adopted.—R. ] 

As being alive from the dead [> éx rve- 
xeav Caovtac. The wg does not introduce a 
figure, but means rather (comp. ver. 11): regarding 
yourselves as those who are alive, almost — since 
you are. The phrase is a condensed description of 
the state of éxvtoic. While the reference is un- 
doubtedly ethical, yourselves must be taken in its 
widest meaning—body, soul, and spirit ; and the im- 
plication is, that the whole man was once dead én 
sin (not ¢o sin, as ver. 11), but now is alive; hence 
the pertinence of the exhortation. The reference 
to a field of battle is extremely doubtful, since it in 
troduces a new figure so soon after vers. 2-11.—R_] 
Meyer: Those who, from dead persons, bave become 
living. We assume the figure of a field of battle. 
The Christians lay there as dead or slain persons, and 
from dead persons they became alive ; therefore they 
can and should go over to the banner of righteous 
ness, 

And your members [xai ta wily ipay. 
Hodge paraphrases and: and especially; but xa 
seems to have an inferential force here.—R.] Be 
cause they have become themselves the warriors of 
God, they must also regard their members as God's 
weapons, the weapons of righteousness for God.* 

Ver. 14. For sin shall not have dominior 
over you [apuagtia yao tuay ov xugeed- 
oes]. The future, according to Melanchthon: dul- 
cissima consolaito ; erroneously regarded by Rosen 
miller, Flatt, and others, as imperative. If we were 
to distinguish between the expression of confident 
supposition (Calov. and De Wette) and consoling 
promise (Chrysostom, Grotius, and Tholuck), we 
would prefer the former meaning, since the predomi 


. * (The German naira rage apical: yaagse™—aa take the second 
Te Gee ns dat. commodi, and er fer Gott. They ad- 
vance no special reason for it. This view unnecessarily 
disturbe Ve ere of the clauses, since the second 

verbal contrast with ry aduaprig. The fre 


seems unneceasa: y 
We render to in both clauses; the more confidently, 
since the second clause is but a particularisation of the first, 
to carry out the antithesis, Comp. Stuart.—R.) 
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agent train of t throughout is didactic; yet 
the latter is also included. 

For ye are not under law [ov 
io vonoyv)j. Notwithstanding the 
declaration in chap. v. 20, the expression continues 
to be an oxymoron, since the law is recognized as a 
carrier to sin. The sense is: freedom from the law 
givee you so little freedom to sin, that it is only by 
the exercise of grace upon you that your freedom 
from sin has begun. [Meyer: “ Were they under 
the law, Paul could not have given this promise (¢. ¢., 
in the preceding clause), for the law is the strength 
of sin (1 Cor. xv. 56), multiplies sin (v. 20), in 
which aspect he intends to explain it er in 
chap. vii.” Law is here used in its widest significa- 
tion. See H —R.] 

Under the dominion of grace [io yaorr], 
which operates as an inward and new principle of 
life ; while the law, as such, confronted the inward 
life only as an outward demand—threatening, arous- 
ing, and casting down; and in this form it presup- 
posed the dominion of sin. Bondage under the law 
betokened bondage under sin, without being able to 
remove it; but it is removed by the dominion of 

which has become an inward law of life. 
The genera] idea undoubtedly is: “Ye are not 
under a legal dispensation, but a gracious one” 
(Stuart); yet the whole context forbids the ex- 
clusive reference to the method of justification. 
“Grace” is here used in its widest sense; “the Di- 
vine grace, sbown in Christ, is the power under 
which ye stand” (Meyer), and which assures that ye 
shall not be under the dominion of sin.—" Gratia 
non solum a diluit, sed ut non peccemus facit” 


(Au e rl 
er. 15. t then? May we sin ia 
O'vs cpagtiawper. See Textual Note*—R.}. 
According to Riickert, Meyer, and others, a new sec- 
tion should commence bere ; which Tholuck is right 
in opposing. The unity of the following with the 
foregoing is the fundamental thought: freedom from 
sin. Also the reference to the members continues 
througbout what follows (ver. 19). There is, however, 
a modification. Down to ver. 14 the antithesis was 
rather an ethical demand ; but now a religious con- 
firmation predominates. There, the new life was 
contrasted with the old as a voluntary entrance into 
the mtlitary service of righteousness over against 
the wicked, mercenary service of sin; here, the 
Apostle (speaking according to human analogy) pre- 
sents the obligation of a new service in contrast with 
the old service. In the present verse Paul therefore 
brings out prominently the fearful consequence of 
the impure Antinomian view of the state of grace, 
in order to condemn it forthwith. To this earnest 
rejection of a horrible consequence, arising so fre- 
quently in ancient and modern times, the conjunc- 
tive auaeotnow ue corresponds better than the 
fuce‘e. Hodge well remarks: ‘Such has been 
the objection to the doctrines of in all ages. 
Am. the fact that this objection was made to Paul’s 
teachings, proves that his doctrine is the same with 
thaf against which the same objection is still urged.” 
Thiz consideration should also prevent any limitation 
of * ” to justification. —On yn yévosro, 
see Sil 4, Textual Note °, p.112; comp. Comm. Gal., 
p. 49, foot-note.—R. 
Ver. 16. To w ye yield yourselves. 
With the know ye nol,* the Apostle points to the 


yao siete 
Pp 


* ‘Saat: “T take it for granted that ye know and 
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analogy of a principle of civil law; but he gives the 
application in the same sentence with it. To whom 
you once voluntarily ‘gave and pledged vourselves for 
obedience [with a view to obedience; Alford] as 
servants (slaves), his servants ye are, and him ye 
obey ; be it as servants of sin unto death, &c. Thus 
the two servicee preclude each other, since the mas. 
ters deny each other (Matt. vi. 24). According to 
De Wette, Philippi, and Tholuck, the emphasis rests 
on 8orz; according to Meyer, on dotido.. But the 
actual being and availing, with its consequence, is 
plainly the principal idea here; the being servants 
is at the same time connected with it. The tax. 
is explained by Reiche: to whom you have to obey. 
But this weakens the sense. 

[Bither, or.. The disjunctive #70. oocure 
only here in the New Testament. It lays special 
emphasis on the first alternative (Meyer). “ Either 
this alone, or that; there is no third ;” g, ii. 
p. 856 f.—R.] The 7ro+, 7, a strong etther, or. 
Sin is personified here too. But the vUnaxoy is 
personified in opposition to it as the zagaxoy (1 
Peter i. 14); and this is a beautiful expression for 
the Christian’s freedom in his obedience.* Plainly, 
the Apostle here makes the freedom of choice pre- 
cede the servum arbiirtum ; according to ver. 17, 
the former was bound a long time ago. 

Of sin unto death [ayagrtias sis Gara- 
tov.]| Acco to Fritzsche and Reiche, physical 
death is meant; but according to Meyer and Tho- 
luck (the early view of which latter was that it is 
spiritual death), after Chrysostom, eternal death is 
spoken of. Meyer’s ground against the acceptance 
of physical death is, that it is not the consequence 
of individual sin, and cannot be averted from the 
dotiog ‘maxojs—an argument which Tholuck ac- 
cepts. But how could this occur, if there were not 
in earthly life a hundred-fold gradations of physical 
death? The death of the suicide, for example, is 
not to be explained simply by the fall of Adam. 
And tbus spiritual death has its d also. There- 
fore the Apostle speaks of death in general (80 also 
Philippi )i as, according to 1 Cor. xv., his thorn 
is sin, which has eternal death in prospect. Even 
the forms of the misery of sin which precede death 
are not to be excluded. 

Of obedience unto righteousness [i 7a- 
xo7¢ tig dexacoauyny.] Meyer, just as incor- 
rectly, presents the dixacoor'yy ua the final result 
for the servanta of obedience, in contrast with ex 
clusively eternal death. The righteousness of faitt 


believe.” Jowett paraphrases thus: ‘“‘ Know ye not that 
what ye make yourselves, ye are!” This view he tukes tc 
avoid tautology, yet this seems to depart from tke Apostle’: 
line of thought.—B.] 

* (Forbes calls attention to the deviation from the strict 
: ‘of obedience unto righteousness," 
hteousness unto /ife.”” e intimates 
that thus Pan! marks this distinction : To stn we give our 
selves of our own free choice and power as bondsmen, but 
we cannot of our own free choice, and by any effort of will 
give ourselves to the service of righteousness; hence all 
we can do is to Per ourselves up to God’s grace, to save 
us, ns servants of obedience, for or unto righteousness, as 8 
£ ” to be bestowed upon and inwrougbt into us 

Spirit. He also notices that the direct fon : 

servants to righteousness does not occur until ver. 19—the 
being attributable to anxicty lest such an expres 
sion be turned to legalistic account.—R.] 

t [De Wette: ‘‘ SQndenelend Qberhaupt.”” 80 Alford: 
«« The state of misery induced by ain, in all its awful aspects 
and consequences.” The wider view is necessary, since the 
word occurs frequently, in the remainder of tie chapter and 
in chap. vii., in such @ connection that a limitation is un- 
fortunate. Meyer's exegesis is hampered throughout by 
his view of Gdvaroe.—R.] 
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ie certainly assumed here; but the “ up:ightness 
which is adjudged to believers in the judgment” is 
gradually developed to its completion from obedi- 
snce as the form of the new life.* (On the con- 
struction of this verse with vers. 17, 18 [Rickert 
and Reiche], by which ver. 16 is the propos'tio 
major, ver. 17 the minur, and ver. 18 the conclu- 
sion. Comp. Tholuck.) + 

Ver. 17. But thanks to God, &c. [yaorg dé 
t@ Oe, x.t.4.]. It may be asked, whether the 
first proposition is a mere introduction to the second 
as the principal proposition, so that the thanksgiving 
refers merely to obedience (Grotius, Estius, and oth- 
ers); or whether the thanksgiving refers to both 
propositions (Meyer, Tholuck).t oluck says, in 
favor of the latter view: “Since yre precedes, and 
wéy is wanting, re must be read with all the more 
emphasis; as 1 Cor. vi ll: xai taira tives qte; 
Eph. v. 8: te yag mote oxdtog; and the imme- 
diate object of thankegi ing is that this time of the 
bondage to sin is past.” Kvidently, the deliverance 
from the service of death is in itself already a satie- 
factory ground for praise and thanksgiving ; yea, we 
naturally thank God for this with the greatest emo- 
tion (God be praised: delivered !), although this 
negative side of salvation cannot be regarded as sep- 
arate from the positive. 

But ye o from the heart [ii27x0v- 
oate d&¢ &x xagdiag]. They were only con- 
ditionally voluntary in their bondage to sin; but 
they have become obedient from the very bottom of 
their heart. 

That form of teaching whereunto ye were 
delivered [eis Sy zagedcOyte timoy Jdo- 
day7¢]. The simplest solution of the attraction 
eds i; naged. is ty tinw tho diay, tic ov 
ragedoOnte.§ Explanations : 

1. Christian doctrine in general (the most com- 
mon). Meyer says properly to the contrary: By 
this the expression tiog would not be explained. 
Beza, indeed, explains it; A seal under which we 
are placed to receive its impression. ] 

2. The doctrinal form of the l 
Paul, in opposition to anti-Paulini 
Meyer, and others). 

8. (cumenius, Calvin, and others, have taken 
the wurd iu the sense of the ideal which the doctrine 
bolds up. For a still more untenable explanation 
by Van Hengel, see Meyer. 


acoording to 
(De Wette, 


® (Prof, Stuart here also confounds ducascoovry with &- 
caiwous, and u'ifortunately paraphrases : obedience which ts 
unlo justification, This is open to lexical as well as theo- 
logical objections. Asx. is subjective (Hodge).—R.]) 

t ahaa seh with Pee who car ver, . as the 
m » ver. as the minor, but the conclusion as 
tiene and hence not e reeeek.  R.] 

t [So F nits Hodge, Alford, and modern commenta- 
tors generally, aking the first clause aa meaning: that tt 
ts over. Wordsworth, however, finds here ‘‘a mode of 
speaking, where a bad thing is represented as compara- 
favely good, so that the superiority of what ie contrasted 
blir it ny appear more clear.’? This seems totully irrele- 
rant.— 

§ (Stuart prefers to find no attraction, since vraxoveay 
free the accusative, but there seems to be a modifica- 

n of the meaning in such cases. On the tical 


difficulty, sce Meyer in loco, Winer, p. 155.—R. 
8 (Wordsworth thus carries out the metaphor of the 
verse : 


** You readil obeyed the mould of Christian Faith 
and Practice, into which, at your baptism, you were poured, 
ae it were, like soft, ductile and fluent metal, in order to 
30 cast, and take its form. You obeyed this mould; you 
ware not rigid and obstinate, but were plastic and pliant, 
and assumed it readily.”—R. } 

5 Seabee this view in the main, we prefer teaching 
to di.ctrine, v latter is more abstract, but the refvrence 
here seems to be to definite forms of instruction.—R. 1] 
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Tboluck first repudiates the presumption of and 
Pauliniam. ‘e+ it does, indeed, come into consider 
ation, so far as it judaistically obecured the Pauline 
doctrine of free grace. Tholuck is the> inclined te 
accept the explanation of Biza, and says “that it is 
by no means a commun expression ‘to be deliv« red 
to a doctrine,’ even if, with Chrysostom and OL Lau 
sen, we consider at the same time the guidance of 
God as the active factor.” But the Apostle says, ia 
Gal. i. 6, what he holds concerning this type of duc- 
trine in opposition to its obscurations. 

God himself has committed them to this schoo} 
of faith. 

IlagedoGyte is not middle (Fritzsche), but 
passive. [ Winer, p. 245, seems to justify the 
to the active form which the E. V. adopts, but there 
is a reason for the choice of the passive, viz., 
the activity of God in committing them to this type 
of teaching. This thought appropriately folluwa 
“Thanks to God.” So Meyer, comp. Philippi.—R. 
It follows, from what has been said, that the Chu 
was already won over by the Apes friends to the 
Pauline form of the gospel. But here the matter 
treated of is the essential element; the true energy 
of freedom from the law is the true energy of life in 
obedience unto righteousness. 

Ver. 18. And being made free from ain 
[edcvOecqudéivtes di amo tag apaertiags. 
Aorist participle, referring to the definite act of de- 
liverance. The clause stands in close connection 
with ver. 17, not as a conclusion (since oy would 
occur in that case), but rather as an expansion.—R. ]. 
The dé leads us to emphasize the expression: ve 
are enslaved, or made servants, &c. From the na- 
ture of the case, they knew the negative past—/)c¢ 
Jrom sin—earlier and better than this full conse. 
quence: ye became the servants of right- 
ecusness. 

Ver. 19. I speak after the manner of men. 
The avOvozvoyv is analogous to the xat avOya 
zoyv in chap. iii. 5." By slavery, which was in hal 
bloom in Rome, the Apostle clearly explains to them 
the absolute torce of the new principle of life. 

Because of the infirmity of your flesh 
pe ty aZOdsvecay THE GaoxOg tun}. 

he flesh, or the sensuous and sueceptible fulness of 
the body, is not only negatively weak, but also josi- 
tively diseased and disturbed, both of which facts 
are expressed by the acSévea. It may be asked, 
however, whether the Apostle means here the weak. 
ness of intelligence arising from this infirmity, by 
which he was compelled to represent to them the 
highest liberty under the figure of servitude (Ben- 
gel, Meyer, and De Wette, with reference to 1 Cot 
iii, 1); or whether he meant their practical infirm 
ity. The first view—that is, the reference to intelli- 
gence—appears also in the intimation that the Apon. 
tle announces a popular explanation (Vatable, Ex 
nesti, and Rosenmiiller). The latter view is favored 
by Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Calvin, &c.: “I 
require nothing which your fleshly weakness could 
not do,” or the like. The thought here could not 
be unintelligible to the Roman Christians ; therefore 
the practical reference by all means preponderates ; 
but not in the sense already given: “I require of 
you nothing too difficult; I require only the degree 
of obedience which you formerly rendered to sin.” 


* (Hodge: ‘The former characterizes as human the 
thing said, and the other the manner of enying it.” Comp 
Meyer, however.—This apologetic form: of expressiot, oon: 


cerns the description of ‘‘ true freedom" as a SovAcia.— RB. 
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fbe Apostle’s thought can rather be explained by 
what follows; “ Yield your members s:rvanis,” &. 
That is, even if, in your spiritual life, you feel that 
you are as freemen, you must nevertheless restrain 
your members strictly in discipline and obedience on 
eccount of the infirmity of your flesh. With all 
freedom, the question in reference to the bodily 
members is an appropriate ascetic discipline, such as 
the Apostle exercised in reference to his own body 
1 Cor. ix. 27; comp. Gal. v. 24); and therefore the 

rative form of his expression does not merely 
correspond to the antithesis as denoting an unlimited 
obedience, but is established in a more special sense 
as the requirement of a strict discipline. This view 
obviates Meyer’s reminder: Aéyo cannot mean 
requtre. The Apostle does not express a require- 
ment, but a principle; by which analogy the Chris- 
tian, in his freedom, hus to make his bodily life ab- 
solutely subject. Lachmann [apparently nee 
end Fritzsche unjustifiably make a parenthesis o 
this clause, avSoumsvoy, x.1.A. 

[With Bengel, Olshausen, De Wette, Hodge, Al- 
ford, and many others, I am disposed to give a de- 
cided preference to the first view, viz. that this 
clause refers to what precedes. Commentators differ 
as to the force of the terms, but the following posi- 
tions seem most tenable. /njfirmity means intellect- 
ual weakness, growing out of their carnal con- 
dition (sag 0s, gen. auctoris), The ethical reference 
is in ier not in aoSéveca., On oagt, see chap. 
Vil.<=- 

For as ye have rendered your members 
{(eomeg yao magrotyoate ta wbly tna. 
(ag is explecative (Tholuck, Meyer). dovia, 
used ag an adjective, only here in New Testament 
{Hodge).—R.] To servitude. The apparently free 
pleasure was, in fact, a hard bondage under sin.— 
To uno [<4 &xaBagaia.] We hold 
that axaSagoica has especial reference to the 
teathen portion (according to chap. i.), and to in- 
iquity, arvoyuia, on the contrary, to the Jewish 
portion (according to chap. ii.). Meyer makes this 
distinction : axaG. is sin as ethically defiling man; 
and avo. is sin as violation of the Divine law. 
Spener, De Wette, and others, distinguish thus: 
Uncleanness as defilement of themselves and of sin 
toward others. Tholuck considers axa. a8 species, 
and avouia as the ogre genus of sin. But 
the genus is decl in what follows. The axaé., 
or fleshly gin in the narrower sense, and the avouic, 
or violations of the law in the narrower sense, con- 
verge in the avouica in the wider sense in guilt and 
condemnation before the law—which constitute the 
antithesis to aysacuos. Therefore the explanation 
of unto ini »* 65 ty” a@voxn., a8 from one 
sin to others, is incorrect ((Ecumenius, Erasmus, 
Luther, and Grotius). The duality of the service of 
ain is worthy of note: a service in part to unclean- 
neas and in part to insubordination. This could not 
be the case (according to the axiom that no man can 
enrve two masters) if both were not connected. 

Bvwen sO now render your members as 
servants to righteousness unto sanctification 


@ (A So ivcce as oe exact m ~ Re the 
phrase cig thy dvopniar. may mean, @ pur- 
of iniquity—. ey in order to work iniquity (Stuart, 


luck, De Wette, Alford, Lange). e latter is prefer- 
word seems to refer to a state rather than 
tmact. Besides, ite antithesis is cig dysagméy, which 
tadicates the rexu!t, as we infer from its ise in ver. bo. RB.) 


VI 12-z3. 21 


Levens viv xagactyoate ta pbly tne 

otha «4 dexascocury ele wt tn 
Righteousness, as the new. principle of life, sho 
bear unconditional sway over the members; holi- 
ness should be the end and result, Meyer translata 
aysotpnos, holiness, To present holiness. Even Tho. 
luck does not understand the word to mean an effort 
to be holy. He refers tu ver. 22; but there ayraw 
og is still distinct from the rédjoc as movement 
toward the rédoy. He then quotes Heb. xii. 1-4. 
But this does not decide positively for the 
expression holtness. For completed holiness is not 
the preliminary condition for beholding the Lord, 
but its fruit. But, according to this very 
Gyacuos cannot mean a striving; otherwise we 
would have to translate: strive after the striving of 
holiness, The expressions quoted by Tholuck from 
Basil and (cumenius do not beth prove the same 
thing. (£cumenius understands by the word, abso- 
lute purity ; Basil, thorough consecration to the holy 
God, And this ia the sense. ‘Ayaguos means, 
first of all, the act of consecration (“‘ According to 
Bleek, on Heb, xii. 14, it does not occur among the 
classics ; but Dion. Halic., i. 21, as in the Sept., has 
it of acta of consecration ;” geal then the con- 
dition of being consecrated, or of holiness—an idea 
which does not perfectly coincide with the idea of 
completed holiness, and in which there is at once ex- 
pressed the constant ethical movement, rather than 
a substantial and quiescent condition. 

[On the lexical grounds Lange advances, sanctifi- 
cation is the preferable meaning—one which accords 
with the context, The issue (not, the end; the use 
of the phrase in ver. 22 is st this) is sanctifica- 
tien, which indeed results in perfect holiness, but 
comes into view here rather as a progressive state 
than as an ultimate one. Undoubtedly righteousness 
describes the principle, and ay. the actual condition 
(Philippi), but in the sense given by Lange above, 
Meyer says the word always means holineso—never 
sanctification—in the New Testament. Compare, on 
the contrary, Bengel, Rom. i. 4.—R.] 

Ver. 20. For when ye were servants of 
sin [Sts yao dotlos 7te tH¢ &uagrias]. 
According to Fritzsche, the ya@g indicates the elu- 
cidation of ver. 19; but according to Meyer and 
Tholuck, it announces the establishing of it. It ia, 
however, rather a continued elucidation of the pre 
ceding than an establishment of what follows,* 
Apostle answers the question: wherefore should the 
service of righteousnees be a bond-service? An- 
swer: because ye, who were formerly the servants 
of sin, became free in relation to righteousness, 
They were not the freemen of righteousness, as 
though it had made them free, but in relation to it; 
therefore the dative. The argument lies in the ne 
cessity of the complete reversion of the earlier rela 
tion. Since sin and righteousness preclude each 
other, they were free in relation to righteousness, 
because they were the bondmen of sin. Therefore, 
since they have now become free from sin, they 


ichere dificult connection of the verse is satisfactoci.y 
explained in Webeter and Wilkinson: ‘‘ydp restates the 
view given of therr former condition in respect to sin and 
righteousness, in preparation for the final and most acoau- 
rate statement of their preeent spiritual condition (ver 
225.” art be (who has changed his views), in ith ed., aleg 
finds in verse a preparation for the full statement of @ 
motive for pe hag the precept of ver. 19. He groups vers, 
20-22 as one in thought, calling attention, however, to the 
somewhat tragical force of our verse, wth its emphatic 
words in the parallel clauses.—B.1 
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must be the bondmen of righteousness. The fearful 
expression, free as regards righteousness [ ?/ ¢1'- 
Geyos nte tH dexasozivn, dative of refer- 
ence], does not mean that righteousness had no 
claims upon you (Tholuck), but that it had no part 
in you.* According to Koppe and Reiche, this is 
ironical ; a position opposed by Meyer, and now also 
by Tholuck, There is certainly nothing ironical in 
the sentence, but there is in the word édev evar. 
For we can no more accept it in a strict sense, than 
that they should be the slaves of righteousness, As 
this latter bondage is not only freedom, but also 
ntaneity, so was that freedom the deepest slavery. 
That was a sorrowful freedom! Why find irony, 
then ?—R. ] 

Ver, 21, What fruit had ye then therefore ? 
Things whereof ye are now ashamed [iva 
Oy xnagroy styete tote; ig obs viY 
ixascyivec&e. See Textual Note '.—R.,]. 
Here are two divergent constructions : 

1. The question closes with tots. Then fol- 
lows the answer, (Thus the Pesh., Theodore of 
Mopsvestia, Theodoret, Erasmus, Luther, and many 
others, down to De Wette, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Philippi.) [So Alford, Webster and Wilkin- 
son. 


. The question continues to éxasoyivic Se. 
What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye 
are now ashamed? Answer: None; for the final 
result of them (these things) is death (thus Chrysos- 
tom, (cumenius, Beza, Calov., Grotius, &c.; Ben- 
gel, Meyer). [So Stuart, Hodge, Wordsworth, ] 

8. Reiche, in conjunction with the latter con- 
struction, explains thus: What deeds, of which ve 
are now ashamed, proceeded from your service of 
3in (namely, your bringing forth fruit)? This third 
construction is utterly untenable; xagzog would 
then recur as plural in ég ot, and xaym. fyuy 
would mean: to bring forth fruit. 

There are the following reasons against Meyer's 
explanation: 1. First of all, he must insert an 
éxsivory before 2g of , and introduce a negation 
into the question, in order to explain the form of 
the answer, to yap, &c. 2. The question is, What 
fruit had ye then? not, What will ye have finally ? 
8. After the antithesis, it should be made emphatic 
that they had formerly no fruit, but rather pernicious 
and horrible deceptions, but that now they brin 
forth their fruit. 4. By Meyer’s construction, é¢ 
obs viv é2asoyivea ds would be converted 
into an enervating remark. Meyer says, against ex- 
planation No.1; 1. According to ver. 22, the ques- 
tion, in antithesis to ver. 21, is the having the fruit, 
and not the quality of it. This is wrong: the xag- 
roy is qualified, sic ay:aoudy. 2. Paul must have 
written rivag xaonorc, or ég ws as if the meta- 
phorical idea of fruit, or gain, could not be repre- 
sented in a variety of things. 3. Paul never ascribes 
xag7rig to immorality; he attributes Eyya to it 
(Gal. v. 19); he predicates xagzog of only what is 

ood (Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9; Phil. i. 11); indeed, 

e even designates the Zoya tot axorors as dxavra. 
But the Apostle says the same thing here, when he 
asks, What fruit had ye then? He even denies that 
they had real fruit—the true guin of life. On the 
other hand, they reaped, instead of true fruit, base 
deceptions, things of which they are now ashamed, 
and in which their future death is announced. Comp. 


® (Stuart: “counted yourselves free.” This is an im- 
plied Sede and objectionable, for it is not strictly true.—R. } 
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Gal. vi. 8. Tholuck thinks that between the twe 
constructions there is no demonstrative decision. 

For the end of those things is death [+é 
wey yao télog éxsivwy Gavatos). Death 
must be understood here in its complete and com 

rehensive meaning; not eternal death exclusively 
Meyer). 

Meyer, with Lachinann, accepts néy, and trans 
lates: for the end is indeed death; but without 
observing that this contradicts his own construction 
of the passage. It is only on the first construction 
that wéy has any meaning. (See Tertual Note " 
Having already accepted «éy on diplomatic and criti 
cal grounds, before carefully considering the exegeti 
cal results, Iam now disposed to insist upon retain 
ing it, and using it as decisive in regard to the con- 
struction of the verse.—R. ] 

Ver. 22. But now having been made free 
from sin [vuvi dé levO:owFéivtes ane 
t7S¢ apagtiag). The evil relation has been 
completely reversed by faith—And become ser- 
vants to God [JovimSivtes dt tH Fee. 
Notice the definiteness of tie aorist participles.—R. }. 
God himself here takes the place of dsxasoguyn, 
for their relation is nuw one of personal love.— 
Ye have your fruit unto s cation [fyere 
TOY xaAVTOY inmy tig aysacuor. The pres 
ent indicates fruit already. The sense: have 
reward, scems unjustifiable here. Eéc is consecu- 
tive here (Meyer), as I hold it to be in ver. 19 also. 
‘Aysacpnor, sanctification, as above, a progressive 
state, the immediate issue of the fruit of their per. 
sonal relation to God, the final issue follows.—R. ] 
They have fruit already in this new relation. Meyer: 
the xa:vorys Cwac, ver. 4.—Or the peace, chap. v. 1. 
But as, in the Old Testament, the firstlings served 
for the ay-aguos, 80, in the New Testament, this is 
done by the whole fruit of the life of faith. Tho. 
luck translates here also: holiness [without exclud- 
ing the idea of sanctification, Pr Ae ar | 

Ani the end everlasting life [ro dé téios 
Cony atwyeorv). That is, ve have everlasting 
life. Meyer says, this possession is still an ideal one. 
It is rather an essential one; John iii. 36; Matt. v. 
8; Heb. xii. 14; 1 John iii. 2. [We must take 
“life ” bere in its most extended sense, as “ death ” 
in ver. 21, Meyer’s difficulty arises from his limit- 
ing the meaning of these two words throughout, 
We have already eternal life in germ; in its ful- 
ness it is the tédoy of all our fruit and fruitfulnesa 
Not, however, by natural, inherent laws of develop. 
ment. The next verse sets forth anew the two ends, 
and the inherent difference.— } 

Ver. 23. For the wages of sin is death [ra 
yY2Q OWuveG TG apaotiag Gavatos|. 
Tholuck : “’Qyoroy, and in the plural dyvene, 
wages of the servant and the soldier; therefore pos- 
sibly, though not necessarily, a continuation of the 
figure of military service; comp. oma, ver. 18 
Under this supposition, Grotius, Bengel, and Wer 
stein made yayioua to mean the donationum mili. 
tare. Yet the technical word for such a gift is » 
énxidoo; (Fritzsche).” The figurative character o 
the antithesis lies in the fact that sin pays its soldiers 


and slaves miserable wages (Erasmus: dyomea, vile 
verbum), namely, death; but God (as King) paya 


His children and servants, not a reward, but the 
honor-gift of His favor, which is eternal life. Tho- 
luck defines the antithesis thus: as far as sin is con 
cerned, her due is according to justice; but, on the 
other hand, what is received by the believing accent 
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ance of God’s saving blessings can be regarded only 
as a - pemereen the imparting of salvation, the 
eternal completion of life. This antithesis is cor- 
rect so far as it is not pushed beyond tbe proper 
measure, so that justice does not appear as mere 
arbitrary authority. In the present passage, how- 
ever, this antithesis recedes ; for the question is not 
concerning the righteous punishment of sin, but the 
way in which sin itself, regarded as false dominion, 
pays the reward. The gift of God also, at all events, 
presupposes the merit of believers, but yet remains 
a gift, because the whole idea of gain falls to the 
ground where merit is not considered, and where 
even the preliminary conditions of good conduct are 
bestowed as a gift.* For the idea of wages, see 
1 Cor, ix. 7.“ The plural (more usual than the sin- 
gular) may be explained from the manifold elements 
of original natural reward, and from the numerous 
coins of later money-wages ;” Meyer. 

In Christ Jesus our Lord [éy Xeo:or@ 
Incot t6 xveiwm juoy. Stuart follows the 
inexact sense of the E. V.: ‘‘ through the redemp- 
tion or atonement of Christ.”” True; but not what 
Paul says here. Jn Christ ./esus is an expression 
which has a full, rich meaning of its own. In this 
cage, we may ask whether the phrase limits God, or 
gist of God, or is used more generally. Meyer says: 
in Christ it rests, is causally founded, that the gift 
of God is eternal life. Webster and Wilkinson : 
‘“‘in Him, by virtue of His relation to Deity, God is 
the giver; in Him, we, as united with Him, having 
an interest in Him, are recipients.—R.]. He is not 
only the source, but also the central treasure of our 
eternal life. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is certainly not accidental that the word 
to rule, Bagsdtvery, occurs 80 frequently in the 
Epistle to the Romans (chap. v. 14, 17, 21; vi. 12); 
likewise the word weapons, 62Aa, here, and in 
chap. xiii, 12. See the Hzeg. Notes, where refer- 
ence is made to the Apostle’s similar allusions to 
local relations in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
as well as in the Epistle to the Ephesians. His epis- 
tles in general abound in these evidences of truth to 
life. In the Epistle to the Galatians, for example, 
we see very plainly the Galatian fickleness; in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, we see the city of Cor- 
inth portrayed ; and in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
the Phrygian popular spirit, &c. Such evidences of 
authenticity are regarded by the critics of Baur’s 
school as mere cobwebs, while they convert cob- 
webs of the barest probability into important and 
decisive evidence. 

2. In this section the Apostle passes from the 
Giyure of military service to that of servitude, in 
order to portray, in every relation, Christian free- 
dom in its contrast with the bondage of man in sin. 

8. On ver. 12, The despotic dominion of sin in 
the mortal body of the unregenerate, is an ethical 
eopy of physical demoniacal possession. Sin, as a 
foreign force, has penetrated the individual life, and 
riots there as lord and master. Christianity now 
consiste essentially in raising the shield of the Spirit 
against this usurping despotism, in the power of the 
triumph, dominion, and fellowship of Christ. 


ad {On xéptome, see v. 15 f.—The antithesis is differ- 
ent » yet related—there, fall, transgression; here, 
wages, but of sin -R.) 
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4, Ver. 18. If the real Christian should again 
serve sin, his conduct would be a voluntary, coward 
ly, and inexcusable surrender of his arms to a hos 
tile power already overthrown. But, according te 
the Apostle’s view, the whole life of humanity is s 
moral struggle of the spirit between righteousness 
and unrighteousness, in which all the human mem- 
bers are arms that contend for either righteousness 
or unrighteousness. Man, physiologically regarded, 
is born naked, without weapons or arms; ethically 
considered, he is ‘‘ armed to the teeth; ” his mem.- 
bers have throughout the significance of moral arms. 

5. The conclusion made by non-legal impurity, 
that sin is made free, because we are not under law, 
but under grace, is reversed by Paul, who says tha 
for this reason, sin is to be regarded as abroga 
and excluded. The law does not make sinners, but 
it suita sinners ; bondage under the law corresponds 
to bondage under sin, and the law cannot annul this 
bondage. To him who stands under the law, his 
own inmost nature is still a strange form; for the 
inmost nature, in its living character, signifies the 
inwardness of the law, freedom from the letter of 
the law, liberty. To be estranged from one’s self is, 
therefore, to be still in the bondage of sin, and there- 
fore under that of the law also, as the foreign form 
of the inmost norms of life. But in grace, man hag 
become at once free from sin and the law, because 
by grace he has come to himself (Luke xv. 15), and 
because it has written the law, as the word of the 
Spirit, on his heart.* On the power of sin, see Tho- 
luck, p. 8318; on the nova obedientia, p. 314. 

6. On ver, 16. Life is throughout a consequence 
of un established principle, either for death or for 
life, whether man may have made this principle—his 
self-determination—more or less clear to himself. 
Christianity is a thoroughly synthetical view of life 
—a view of life in its grand, complete, and funda- 
mental relations. Adam, Christ—the state of bond. 
age, the state of freedom, &c. 

7. On ver. 17. When the Apostle thanks God 
that the Romans have not merely become Christians 
in a general sense, but have become obedient to the 
doctrinal form of the freedom of the gospel froin 
the law, the application of this to the evangelical 
confession lies very near. The Apostle speaks here 
of definite doctrinal types, not so much in the for- 
mal as in the material sense. The antithesis is juda- 
izing Christianity. 

8. On vers. 19, 20. That the members should 
be servants to righteousness, is not merely a figura- 
tive expression arising from the antithesis that they 
were enslaved to sin. Rather, this is a demand 
which follows from the fact that, in consequence of 
serving sin, they are afflicted with weakness of the 
flesh ; and therefore, notwithstanding the freedom 
of the Christian spirit—yea, by virtue of it—the 
morbid and blunted natural] forces, the animal na 


* (Stuart: ‘‘ Christians are placed in a condition of 
which grace \s the prominent fea : grace to 3 as 
well as grace to renew the heart; grace to purify the evil 
affections ; grace to forgive offences though often repeated, 
and thus to save from despair, and to excite to new effor‘s 
of obedience. Viewed in this light, there is abundant rene 
son for asserting that Christians, under a system of grace 
will much more effectually throw off the dominion of gin, 
than they would do if under a mere Jaw dispensation.’ 
Yet, if there be one point where there is mort obscurity in 
the minds of the majority of professing Christians, it is here. 
That it has largely arisen from an obscuration of the doo 
trine of sarctification by grace, or rather the unwise sun- 
dering of justifica’‘on and sanctificat on in disoussirg th’ 
Epistle. is painfally true.—B.] 
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tures, must be subjected, watched over, and con- 
trolled. Augustine teaches that the little tree, which 
has grown crooked on one side, is thereby stretched 
so that it can be bent a little toward the other side. 

9. The fruit of the service of sin is first of all 
represented in bitter disappointments, confusion, dis- 
grace, and shame; finally, in death. The reward of 
sin is, from its very nature, the low wages for elavish 
or military service, and in addition to this, further 
contemptible pay, viz., death. How glorious does 
the honorable gift of eternal life appear in compari- 
son with this wretched reward! See the Kreg. 
Notes. We must here reject the exaggerations of 
the idea of gracious retribution, as well on the side 
of arbitrary authority as on the side of reward. In 
human relations, gain is a lower form than merit; 
but the donation goes far beyond the merit, since it, 
as the gift of personal magnanimity, will more than 
outweigh the work of personal worth. Everywhere 
in the kingdom of love, to say nothing of the king- 
dom of grace, all idea of merit falls to the ground ; 
but the appropriateness of the reward to the dignity 
of the child and the worthiness of the servant, which 
are bestowed by God and religiously and morally 
appropriated, do not fall to the ground. Grace is 
not thereby so glorified that it is abeolved from jus- 
tice.* On the (w7 aéunoc, see Comm. on the Gos- 
pel of John, iii. 15. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


The well-established apostolical admonition to 
a moral course of life: 1. To whom is it directed ? 
2. What does it require? 3. By what is it estab- 
lished ?—Our body is mortal (ver. 12).—In whose 
service should our members be? 1. Not in the ser- 
vice of unrighteousness; but, 2. In the servce of 
righteousness (ver. 13).—In which service do our 
weapons hold out better? 1. Many believe in the 
service of unrighteousness; but there they are de- 
stroyed; 2. Christian experience teaches, on the 
other hand, that it is in the service of righteousness, 
for there they remain untouched (ver. 13).—Under 
the law there is death, but under grace there is life 
(ver. 14).—Law and grace. 

Should we sin, since we are not under the law, 
but under grace? God forbid! Because freedom 
from the law is (1.) not lawlessneas, but (2.) obedi- 
ence to righteousness [comp. Luther’s work on the 
- Freedom of a Christian Man], (vers. 15—23).—What 
is it to be obedient in heart to the form of doctrine 
with which we are connected? 1. Not only to be 
orthodox, but also believing (ver. 17).—The form 
of avostolical doctrine. 1. t must we under. 
stand thereby? (The Apostle Paul’s doctrine of 
justification by faith.) 2. How far is this form of 
importance for us? (ver. 17).—Christian preachers 
should never forget to so speak after the manner of 
men that everybody can understand, chap. iii. 5 
ver. 19).—The fruits of serving sin and serving 
God: 1, The fruit of the former is death; 2. The 
fruit of the latter is eternal life (ver. 21).—What is 
the fruit of sin? 1. A fruit of which one must be 
ashamed; 2. One whose end is death (ver. 21).— 
What is the fruit of righteousness? 1. One of holi- 
aesa; 2. One whose end is eternal life.—The pre- 


® (It is well to note here the saying of Augustine: Gra- 
‘la nom erit gratia ullo modo, nisi sil gratuita omni modo; 
_ = not grace in any sort, if it be not free in every 
eort.— 


cious fruit of holiness, It ia not only to be regard 
ed as (1.) lovely, but (2.) it makes wise, and joyoug 
and blessed (vers. 21, 22).—Death, and eternal life, 
1, The former is the wages of sin; the latter iz 
God's gift in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Lutuxr: Jn His death, that even we should die 
like Him, Observe that believers have still wicked 
lusts in the flesh, which they do not obey (ver. 12} 
—So long as rules, the conscience remains free 
and controls sin in the flesh ; but without grace, sir 
rules, and the law condemns the conscience (ver. 14). 

Starkk: Sin still arises even in the regenerate, 
and they can oe fall under its dominion ; there- 
fore they need the warning (ver. 12).—The pious are 
never without law, and yet not under the law, but ir 
it (ver, 14).—Whoever still permits sin to rule overs 
him, cannot be under grace (ver. 14).—To be a ser 
vant of sin, is the greatest misery; but to have been 
a servant of sin is the greatest blessedness Woe 17). 
—VJustification impels, moves, and powerfully awak- 
ens toward the exercise of godliness; Ps. cxxx. 5 
(ver. 18). 

Hepineer: To have piety from compulsion, fear, 
or politeness, in order to please others, or through 
one’s own inclination, desire, praise, and advantage, 
was the delusion and bondage of Ishmael. The chil- 
dren of God are not under the law; 1 John iv. 18 
(ver. 15).—Christians are not libertines, who can do 
what they please: they are servants, but servants of 
God! But where are such servants? How great is 
their number? Servants of court, fashion, passion, 
men, the state, self, and the devil, can be seen in 
abundance. 

Cramern: We shall never have a better fate 
than Paul, all of whose words have been perverted, 
misinterpreted, and made sinful.—Nothing is more 
becoming in a servant than obedience. Because we 
are now the servants of God, we must be steadfastly 
obedient from the heart until the end, according to 
God’s word, and not according to our own notion 
(ver. 16).—QuersNEL: As the heart is, so is the use 
of the body. He serves the Lord who has chosen 
Him from the heart. A true Christian dedicates 
himself wholly to God, his heart by love, and his 
body by good works (ver. 18).—O blessed servitude 
with which we serve God! The service of men 
makes miserable people; but the service of God 
makes us saints in time and kings in eternity ; Isa. 
xiv. 8 (ver, 22).—Mit_ter: God will have no com- 
pulsory service ; a willing heart is the best offering ; 
in the weak flesh a willing spirit, in the small] work 
a greut will; Ps. cx. 8 (ver. 19).—-He who is free 
from righteousness has no part in Christ (ver. 20).— 
As the fruit grows from the seed, s0 does ignominy 
grow from sin, outwardly before the world and in- 
wardly in the conscience before God (see ver. 21). 

Sprenger: Earnest and true Christianity consiste 
herein: although sin is present, it does not reign 
(ver. 12)—We dare not think, that though the 
wages of sin is death, Christ has redeemed us from 
death, so that it will not finally injure us, For the 
redemption wrought by Christ will not help us any, 
if we do not become obedient to Him (ver. 28). 

GzrLacH: The body, with its impulses and mem- 
bers, is like a house full of arms or implementa, for 
war or every kind of labor. In the service of sin, 
these members, the sinful impulses then become 
themselves members unto sin (ver. 13).—The servi- 
tude of obedience is also true freedom (ver. 17).— 
Since, by the gospel, man becomes a servant as well 
as a freeman, license is just as much excluded as 
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alaviah obedience to a foreign power (ver. 18).—If 
righteousness, so rules in us that all our members 
become ite instruments, they will work together for 
the increase of our holiness (ver. 19).—A single 
glance at the fruit and the reward of sin must fill the 

istian with shame, and therefore with abhorrence 
of the false freedom which abuses grace (ver. 21).— 
The perfect sanctification of man in body and soul is 
also his true, eternal life; for by the perfect com- 
munion of his whole nature with the Fountain of al] 
life, God himself pervades him spiritually and bodily 
with the fulness of everlasting life (ver. 22). 

Lisco: Earnest admonition to holiness of life 
(vers. 12-28): 1. Its import (vers, 12-14); 2. The 
impulse to a more zealous sanctification is the grace 
of redemption (vers. 15-23). 

Hxrvusner: Freedom from the law is not liberty 
to sin, or lawlessness (ver. 15).—In Christianity, the 
law of the letter, with its worldly power, does not 
rule, but the free law of love (ver. 15).—Obedience, 
the practice of God’s will, awakens in us increasingly 
the spiritual power of life, and obtains spiritual 
bealth (ver. 16).—Purity and beauty of soul arise 
only from sinlessness (ver. 19).—The remembrance 
of earlier sins never becomes wholly effaced, but, 
1, It keeps the converted person humble and watch- 
ful; it awakens, 2. thankfulness for the love and 
grace of God; 3. sympathy for others. 

Be-ser: Believers are servants of righteous- 
ness (vers, 12—23).—Unrighteousness is a tyrannical 
master, who does not release his slaves according to 
their pleasure, but drives them ever farther from 
God’s commandments (ver. 19).—Serv tium Dei 
summa libertas (ver. 19.)}—The wages of sin is as 
manifold as the wages with which a general rewards 
his soldiers (bread, clothing, money) ; but its sum is 
death, empty death, 

Laner: The service of sin, at first apparently a 
voluntary life of warfare, but afterwards plainly a 
mercenary condition, and finally a state of slavery. 
—The fearful self-deception in surrendering one’s 
self to sin: 1. At the outset, slavery instead of free- 


dom; 3. In continuance, always backward insteac 
of forward; 8. Finally, death instead of life.—Vol. 
untary return to bondage is the deepest guilt of sin. 
—Real death is explained by its opposite. It is not 
contrasted with the —_ but with eternal life.— 
Eternal life as the fruit of the true service of Goe 
in ch iain 1, As redemption; 2. As gift. 

[Ti:Lorson :; Sin is the blindness of our min 
the perversenees and crookednees of our wills, an 
the monstrous irregularity and disorder of our affeo- 
tions and appetites, the misplacing of our powers 
and faculties, and the setting of our wills and pas. 
sions above our reason; all which is ugly and un- 
natural; and, if we were truly sensible of it, a mat- 
ter of great shame and reproach to us.—BuorkitT; 
Sin, as a raging and commanding king, bas the sin- 
ner’s heart for its throne, the members of the body 
for its service, the world, the flesh, and the devil for 
its grand council, lusts and temptations for ita weap- 
ons and armory; and its fortifications are ignorance, 
sensuality, and fieshly ir ps erat as the 
punishment of sin, is the end of the work, though 
not the end of the worker.—Grortius: It is the na- 
ture of all vices to grow upon a person by repetition. 
—Crarkx: Let God have your hearts, and, with 
them, your heads, your hands, and your feet. Think 
and devise what is pure; speak what is true, edify- 
ing, just, and good; and walk steadily in the way 
that leads to everlasting felicity—Every sinner has 
a daily pay, and this pay is death.—The sinner has a 
hell in his own bosom ; all is confusion and disorder 
where God does not reign. If men were as much 
in earnest to get their souls saved as they are to pre 
pare them for perdition, heaven would be highly 
peopled; and devils would have to be their own 
companions.—Hoper: The motive to obedience is 
now love, and ita aim the glory of God.—When a 
man is the slave of sin, he commonly thinks himself 
free ; and, when most degraded, is often the moat 
proud. When truly free, he feels himself most 
strongly bound to God, and when most elevated, is 
most humble.—J. F. H.] 


Pecura Secrion.—The transition, in S hgoican and reality, of Christians hea the service of the letter 
e 


under the law into the service of 
should live in the consciousness that they 


Spirit wnder grace, by virtue of t 
are dead to the law.—Tuotuck: “ Your marriage with Christ, 


death of Christ. Believers 


having taken the place of the dominion of the law, necessarily leads to such a dominton of God ina 


new is7e.” 


Cuap. VII. 1-6. 


i Know 


e not, brethren (for I speak to them that [those who] know the 


law), how [omz how] that the law hath dominion over a man as long [éq’ ooos 
2 yoovor, for as long time] as he liveth? For the woman which hath a hus- 
band [the married woman]’ is bound by the law to her husband so long as 


he liveth [to the living husband]; but if the husband be dead 
usband. So then if, while Aer husband liveth, 


8 is loosed from the law of her 


[have died],” she 


she be married to another man, she shall be called an adulteress: but if 
her busband be dead [have died], she is free from that law; .so that she is 
4 no [not al adulteress, though she be married to another man. Wherefore 
Accordingly], my brethren, ye also are become [were made] ‘ dead to the law by 
through] the body of Christ ; [,] that [in order that]* ye should be married tc 


another. even to him who is [was] raised from the 


ead, that we should bring 
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om ee ee oe 


& forth fruit unto [to]‘ God. For when we were in the flesh, the motions [pas 
sions]’ of sins, which were by [by means of] the law, did work [evygysizo, were 

6 effictent, wrought] in our members to bring forth fruit unto [to}] death. Bat 
now we are [have been] delivered from the law, that being d ving died to 
that]* wherein we were held; that we should serve [so that we serve]" in new- 
ness of spirit [the Spirit],’° and not in the oldness of the letter. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 2.—{The E. V. renders twavSpos: which hath a husband; which is less forcible than the single word 
married. It is true that neither renderings convey the exact sense of the original, so wellas: das dem Manne untcre 
ige Weib (Lange); yet, as the idea of subjection, expreased in the Greek, is still, to some extent, imp'aed in married 
it is the best rende that can be given.—The periphrusis: so long as he liveth, is altogether unnecesmry ; the living 
husband, is both more forcible and more exact. . 

8 Ver. 3.—{The active verb dte should be substituted for be dead. The quvstion arises, How can we best ress the 
delicate shade of the Greek conditional proposition : dy 82 awoOdyvy. Alford gives: have died; Wordsworth: skali 
have died; Amer. Bible Union: die. e first seems preferable ; the second is strictly literal, since the acrist eos 
something which takes place antecedent to what is affirmed in the apodosis, but is not so elegant; the last is that bald 
conditional form, which should be reserved for the equivalent Greek form (e with the optative or indicative). These 
remarks apply to the same clause, as it oocurs in ver 8. 

8 Ver. 3.—{The tive belongs to the verb, and is jomed to the nou, at the expense of forcibleness. Forbes 
remarke, that here the E. V. destroys the regularity of the leliam. The first, seoond, and third lines in the origina) 

exactly to the fourth, fifth, and sixth respectively. 


"Apa oty Server Tou avdpds 
rN av yergran dvbgh dripe 


day 32 Freed & avip, 


evOépa dotiv awd Tov wdpou, Tod ph elves abriy norxadiba, 
waver asked brie Tou jt 


yevonérny 


8o then, as | as her husband liveth, 
“Bhe sball’be called an adulteress, 
If she be married to another man; 


But if her husband be dead 
free from the law so as to be no adulteress, 


She is 


y 


Though she be married to another man. 


4 Ver, 4. 
COavareéyre. Morti 


, would be am 
ek verb is used, reca 


g the violent dea 


ere made dead (Amer. Bible Union), though not elegant, is perhaps the best Fd 
“uid f ous Jonna Were slain, in greteered by Alo use the eet 
of Christ; but this would point to 


ford, 
act of killing, rather than to the 


fat of being deprived of life, which is the prominent thought here. 


8 Ver. 4. 
the force of the Greek is | ples. and ite varied form in 

® Ver. 4.—{As unto is the usual renderi 
te Oey. The hom Hat to be: to the glory 

7 Ver, 6.—{The E. V. usually renders raégpara 
Leidenschaften) is etymologically exact, and, on the whol 
(Alford). 

3 Ver. 6.—[The 
having no uncial support. 
the apace which was re 
re ney 

emended to correspond. 

® Ver. 6.—{The clause is ecbatic and 

1® Ver. 6. 
the clause sh 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Summary.*—a. The figure of marriage and the 
law of marriage to describe the relations of believers 
to the law (vers. 1-8); 5. The application of the fig- 
are: the marriage did not remain pure, because sin, 
vhose motions were by the law, insinuated itself. It 
3 dissolved by death (vers. 4-6), 


Ver. 1. Know ye not. ["H ayvoeitse. 
Comp. vi. 8. The particle 7 implies a doubt, and 
eonnects always with some preceding categorical 
clause (Winer, p. 474),—On the connection. Meyer 
deems it a resumption of vi. 14, but immediately 
linked to last main thought (vi. 22), viz. that the 
Christian had his fruit unto holiness, and the end, eter- 
nal life (which is proved in vi. 28).—R.] Since the 
# assuines 4 doubt at the beginning (chap. ii 29; 
vi. 8); the Apostle intimates that not all the believ- 


* {On the difficulty res ing the fi see the full 
‘seats of Prof. Stusst tn sans ort 


th clauses are final, though differing in form. By changing the first that of the E. V. into in order that, 
&@ measure reproduced. 
of eig row Gedy, to God will serve to represent the simple dative : 
Oe abe dative, re @avdre is also found at the close of ver. 5. 
sufferings. 
e, preferable to motions, ervol’ens (Amer. Bible Union), stirrings 
Recepta reads awo@avévros; a conjecture of Beza’s, arising 
D. E. F. G. (Vulgate, and pace Latin authorities) read rov @ayarov; a Glos, 
ed as disturbing the structure of the sentence (Meyer). X&. A. B.C. K. L., ct hice 
thers, warrant the correctness of aro8ayévres, which is now almost universally adopted. (The English text 


Here, pussions (Wordsworth, aud others; Lange: 


irom a misunderstanding of the 
to get rid 


present: ©ore SovActecry. 
If the reference be to the Holy Spirit, the above emendation is necessary. If not (as Dr. Lange holds), 
d read: in newness Of spirit and not in oldness of letier. See Kaxeg. Note: on both visws.—R.] 


ers in Rome are conscious of the wtole conclusion, 
that the gospel has made them free from the service 
of the Mosaic law—a conclusion that he wll new 
make clear to them by the figure of the law of ma 
riage. Therefore the question, Should you not fully 
know the consequence of the right of marriage in 
case one of the couples dies? has this meaning: 
Should you not fully know the consequence of the 
death of believers by and for the law? The course 
of treatment is this; After having shown that they 
are no more under sin, with more particular refer- 
ence to the Gentiles, the Apostle now declares, with 
more particular reference to the Jews, that they too 
are no more under the law. The unity warranting 
this transition consists in the fact, that one cannot be 
under sin without being under the sense of the law, 
and that he cannot be under the law without being 
under the sense of sin. So fur, therefore, our de- 
duction extends back not only to chap. vi. 14, but 
even to chap. v. 20; iii. 9; ii. 17. That is, the law 
comes into consideration here so far as it is the 
power of the letter, which kills (2 Cor. iii. 6)—ths 


ones ee 


ae is completed as the experience of sin 
see ver. 24). 

Singular views: 1. Reiche: The xvgsevesy in 
ver, 1 refers to the xtpcog in the concluding verse 
of chap. vi; 2. Meyer: The freedom of Christians 
from the law follows from the truth of the foregoing 
verse. But the Apostle’s transition consists in his 
design to show that Christians are just as dead to the 
law by baptism in the death of Christ, as they are 
dead to sin. This arises from the fact that they 
have received eternal life as the gift of God in 
Chriat. They are therefore dead, by the death of 
Christ, to death, as a result of sin, as they are dead 
to death asa result of the law, according to chap. 
vii, 24. fevers view in 4th edition is indicated 
above.—R. ] 


Brethren. Certainly not merely the Jewish 
Christians (according to Grotius, and others; also 
Tholuck, in a qualified way) are meant in this ad- 
dress (Meyer), Yet Meyer, in denying this, over- 
looks the fact that the Jewish Christians are regurd- 
ed most prominently, because the point in question 


is respecting the law (see chap. ix. 3). [The only 
limitation being “‘ thoee who know the law,” it must 


be remembered that in the apostolic age, as well as 
since, the knowledge of the Old Testament on the 
part of Christians in general is presupposed.—R. ] 
For I speak to those who know the law. 
arenthetical, as in the E. V. Explanatory of 
ethren.—R.] Of what law does he speak? It 
must not be overlooked, that whut the Apostle fur- 
ther adduces as the design of the law, already re- 
minds of the law of nature. Therefore Koppe: 
every law is meant. Glockler: the moral Jaw. But 
though the Roman law might have a similar pur- 
port, the Apostle nevertheless means the Mosaic law 
itself; for the point of his argumentation is, that, 
according to the principles of the Mosaic law itself, 
Christians must be regarded as having been made 
. free by this law. It is not necessary to prove tbat 
the Mosaic law in general, but not the law of mar- 
riage in particular (Beza, Carpzov [Bengel], and 
others), is meant here The Jew did not have a sep- 
arate marriage-law ; yet the Mosaic law, with refer- 
ence to the marriage-law, is meant.—And who are 
those who know the law? Explanations: 1. The 
Roman Christians, the majority of whom were Jew- 
ish Christans; 2. The Jewish-Christian portion, to 
whom Paul addresses himself in particular (Philippi, 
and others); 8. In addition to these, the Gentile 
Christians, who, as Jewish proselytes, had been en- 
trusted with the law (De Wette, and others); 4. 
Tholuck calls to mind, that the Gentile Christians 
became acquainted with the law. [As the customs 
of the synagogue remained toa large extent those 
of the early Christian assemblies, the Old Testament 
was read to all believers, as indeed was necessary to 
their Christian Instruction. One could not be a 
Christian even then, and femain ignorant of the 
law.—R.] The question in general here is not a 
difficult specialty of the Mosaic law, but a principle 
evidenced also by natural law, which, for this very 
reagon, does not result from one e, but from 
the connection of the Mosaic law. Tholuck: “ One 
of the legal maxims current among the Jews; Este 
endeavors in vain to prove it from the Old Testa- 
ment.” Yet the example of Ruth, Abigail, and 
even of the second marriage of Abraham, is more 
than one legal maxim current among the Jews. 
Moreover, the legal principle in chap. vi. 7 ia of kin- 
ired nature. 
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That the law hath dominion. We must net 
connect 6 vén0g tov avyGeua:u (Mosheim, 
and others), but yduog with xvoseve . Man it 
certainly, however, the man in question placed un 
der the law. [Wordsworth explains: ‘The law 
(of Moses) is lord over the man—the human cree 
ture—whether man or woman. Comp. Chrysustom, 
Theodoret, Augustine.” This takes the verb in thé 
literal sense: to be lord, and introduces the figure 
of the marriage at once, thus avoiding any difficulty 
about the special law, for the whole law is personi- 
fied. Meyer seems to favor this view also.—R. 

For as long time as he liveth [29 oo» 
zeovoy (4). According to vers, 2-4, the ¢¥ 
evidently refers to the man himself, and not to the law, 
so that, in a metaphorical sense, it would huve the 
force (as Origen, Erasmus, Bengel, and others think 
of making the figure itself plainer. This woul 
have been to prove first that the law has no more 
force. Philippi understands the Cy» to be the old, 
natural life. See Tholuck on the contrary: in thie 
case the appeal to legal knowledge would be inap- 
propriate, and the figure already violated. The law 
is personified as master, just as sin is in the foregc- 
ing section. [And the point of the figure is nct 
affected by referring the verb to the man, for which- 
ever party dies, the relation ceases, Comp. Hodge. 
—R.] Meyer gives prominence to the point, that 
ég oaov yodvoy is emphatic.* 

Ver, 2, For the married woman is boun 
by the law to the living husband [7 yao 
vmavdgos yuryy th Covte avdgéi dédet as 
vyouw. A concrete explanation of the proposition 
of ver. 1 (Meyer), introduced by ya@g, which has 
here the force of for example (Hodge, Alford). The 
perfect déd+tas here denotes the continuing char. 
acter of the binding (Winer, p. 255), which agrees 
with the emphatic ép oov yecvoy (ver.1). “Y¥ za 
dgog, sulyect to the man, married, only here in the 
New Testament, but current in later Greek authors, 
—R.] The figure in vers, 2 and 8 is quite clear, but 
its application is difficult. Since the law is com- 
pared with the first man, and Christ with the second, 
this seemed to be the application that should follow ; 
The law, as the first man of the theocratic Church, 
is dead; now, the Church can be freely married to 
Christ. Therefore even Usteri, Riickert, and others, 
have remarked that the figure is not clearly carried 
out; and Chrysostom took the view, that Paul, 
through forbearance toward the Jews, reversed the 
relation in his application, and that, instead of say- | 
ing, the law or the husband is dead, he says, You’ 
who were formerly bound by tlie law are dead. [Sc 
Wordsworth, who, however, joins with it severa/ 
other reasons.—R.] Meyer, with Fritzsche, thuu 
relieves the difficulty: In consequence of the unity 
of the matrimonial relation, death is an event com 
mon to both parties; when the husband is dead, the 
wife is legally dead to the husband. We may in 
this case ask, Why did not the Apostle conform his 
figure to the application, and designate the wife her- 


* (Mcycr’s note ix excellent : ‘* Not before he dies does 
the law lose its dominion over him ; so long as he lives, he 
remnuins subject to it. If this is considered, and an entirel 
irrelevant ‘only so long as he lives’ be not interpolated, 
the thought eecms neither trivia) nor disproportionate te 
the appex] made to the legal knowledge of the readera 
Por a peculiarity of the véuos consists in this, that it cannot, 
as human laws, have oniy fen porery validity, or be altered, 
suspeoded, nor can one be exempt from it for a time, &c. 
No, so long as man lives, the dominion of th- 3 oves 
him remains.” Of course, this means previ 3s to death 
to the law (ver. 4).—R.] 
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self as the dead ? Clearly, because of the sec- 
ond marriage. This explanation of Fritzsche and 
Meyer (concinnity) is established by the Apostle, 
and also rendered emphatic by his, language. As 
the woman is not dead, but is killed in respect to 
her marriage relation, or is situated as dead, by the 
natural death of her husband, so believers have not 
died a natural death, but are made dead to the law, 
since they are crucified to the law with Christ. The 
idea, dead in a marriage relation, is therefore the 
tertium comparationis. The Saratovc9as in ver. 
4 is therefore like the xatapyeiaGas of a widow, in 
which a‘so a death-like orphanage is indicated. That 
the luw itself is also dead, as a letter, by its statu- 
tory application to the crucifixion of Christ, follows, 
without any thing further, from what has been said. 
Tholuck, not being satisfied with Meyer’s removal of 
the difficulty, seems desirous of placing himself on 
the side of those who give an allegorical interpreta- 
tion to the passage commencing with ver. 2. Ex- 
planations: 

1. The wife is the suul, the husband is sin; sin 
dies in the fellowship of believers with Christ’s death 
(Augustine, and others ; Olshausen). 

2. Only the vouog can be regarded as the hus- 
band (Origen, Chrysostom, Calvin, Philippi). Like- 
wise, with special reference to the sense of guilt 
a) with special reference to sin (Spener). 

De Wette and Meyer have properly rejected the 
introduction of allegory in vers, 2, 3; it destroys all 
legal evidence of the figure. The Apostle did not 
avoid saying éGavatwS7y 0 von0s because he wished 
to give a more pregnant expression to the thought, 
and to include in one the other side also, but because 
Savarovadas is different from a simple a208v7- 
oxevy, and because the retroactive inference from 
the act which the adntinistration of the law has com- 
mitted on the body of Christ is proximate to the 
dying of the law (according to Heb. viii. 18; de- 
cayed and waxed old). The gospel is eternally new, 
because it refers to only eternal relations. The law 
grows old from the beginning, because, in its out- 
ward and national character, it relates to transitory 
and ever-changing relations, Application to Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. (All they that take the 
sword, &c.) “Y mavdyos, viro subjecta ; the wife 
had no right to separate herself.* 

But if the husband have died, she is loosed 
from the law of her husband [éayv d&3 azo- 
Gary 6 &2¥N0, RaTHOYNTAs AZO TOU 
youov tov avdeos. On the conditional clause, 
see Tertual Note*. On the verb, comp. Gal. v. 4, 
"ange’s Conm., p. 127. The genitive is one of ref- 
erence, of the object respecting which, see Winer, 
p. 177.—R.] That is, which relates to her husband. 
On the relationship of the expression xatyoyntas 
to the 29avatmAnr:, comp. Meyer’s translation : 
“She has become undone, and thereby free and ab- 
eolved from the law which related to her husband 
(united her to him).” (See Gal. v. 4.) 

Ver. 3. She shall be oalled an adulteress. 
She receives the name in a formal and legal way. 
And therewith she is subject to the severest punish- 
ment of the law—stoning. [Levit. xxi 10; comp. 
John viii. 5.] 

[She is free from that law, ilevdioa 


bd fahe is bound to hum by the law—<« ¢, the Mosaio law 
-—which made no provision for her loosing herself (in Deut. 
xxiv. 2 it was the power of the husband, not the wife, to 
repudiate the relation). Here the lew ist no longer spoken 
of figuratively.—-R.3 


éotivy ax tov vopxov. The article show: 
that the reference is to the law of the huaband, henot 
the E. V.: that law, is correct.—R,] 

So that she is not an adulteress. Meyer in 
sists upon the idea of design: in order that she be 
no adulteress ; and declares this to be the design of 
the Divine legal ordinance—which Tholuck there 
pedantically finds. Yet the expression here mi 
certainly have been chosen with reference to thi 
application. The Judaists assuredly charged the 
believing Jews with apostasy, and therefore with 
religious adultery. Hence Paul says sivas instead 
of yonnatice ;* and Fritzsche has strikingly made 
the rot ua etvyas dependent on élevdéiga. 

All these views are alike cal, That of 

ritzsche is harsh, however, while Meyer’s seems to 
be adopted more to prepare the way for the parallel 
he makes (ver. 4): in order that ye should be mar- 
ried to another. It is not necessary to press the 
figure to this extent, however.—R. } 

Ver. 4, Accordingly, my brethren. ["Ser:, 
see Winer, p. 288.—h} The explanation follows 
here first; this is not allegorical, but symbolical, 
because marriage represents, in the external sphere 
of life, what religion does in the inward and higher 
Eph. v. 32).—Ye also, as the widowed wife.— 

ere made dead to the lawt+ [i@avarte- 
Onte tw vouw. See Textual Note*, The verb 
is aorist, referring to a definite act in the past, viz.. 
the release from the luw at justification.—R.] That 
is, in relation to the marriage-covenant, e ex- 
pression GS avatw&mte is chosen, not merely 
because Christ’s death was a violent one, but also 
because it describes the death of Christians to the 
law as a death incurred by virtue of the udministre 
tion of the law. 

Through the body of Christ [d.a roi 
guopatos tot Xesorow]). In, and, at the 
same time, with Him, as He was put to death, The 
atoning effect of the sacrificial death cannot, at all 
events, be the premise here, although it is included. 
[The aorist shows that the reference is definite ; the 
proposition indicates the means of the death to the 
law, Two opinions prevail: (1.) That it refers to 
the atoning death of Christ as the ground of justifi- 
cation. So Hodge, and others. It may be urged in 
favor of this, that this is the means or ground of 
justification, and that thus the antithesis to ‘‘ was 
raised” is preserved. But the Apostle generally 
speaks of the death of Christ in plain terms, when 
he refers to it. Col. i, 22, which Hodge quotes as 
an instance of ‘‘ His body,” os His death, adds 
the qualifying phrases, ‘“‘of His flesh,” “ through 
death.” (2.) With Tholuck, Meyer, Lange, and 
others, it may be referred to the fellowship with 
Christ in His death. This view accords better with 
the point which the Apostle has reached in hia argu- 
ment, as well as the idea of union with Christ under- 
lying this passage. This does not deny, but implies 
the atoning efficacy of His death, which is always 
latent, if not pateut, in the Apostle’s argument. It 
has been the fault of some commentators, to insist 


* [That is, they might be and were so called, bat yet 
were not guilty of religious adultery.—R.) 

t (Dr. Hodge at some length combats the view, that the 
Moesale law (or rather the Jewish economy) is alone referred 
to throughonat this ap gan if He rightly sara: “ Paul here 
means by the law, the will of God, as a rule of duty, how- 
ever revealed.” See on iii. 20, p. 122 (also Galatians, il, 
16, pp. 49, 52). The most untenable of all views is that 
which limits réuo¢e to the ritualistic Jewish observances 
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on fi 
plied.—R. 
Christians are dead, buried (chap. vi.), and risen 
(Col iii 1) with Christ; indeed, they are even, in 
principle, transported to heaven (Phil. iii. 20). But 
since they are dead with Him, they ure, like Him, 
dead “to the law through the law” (Gal. ii. os 
[Comp. Commentary in loco, pp. 50, 51.—R. ° 
vin, Grotius, Koppe, and others, have explained, 
that the é9avatwOy tu vouw is a milder expres- 
sion for 6 vou. tGavatudn, aniSavey vuiv. This 
explanation does not the difference between 
natural and violent d nor self-destruction. The 
law could not be dead; this would have been revo- 
lution. As a Divine form of revelation, it had to 
grow old and vanish away (Heb. viii. 18); but asa 
uman ordinance it has itself inflicted death, There- 
fore the law still retained its former historical and 
ethical (not religious and essential) force toward 
those who were not dead to it by the fellowship of 


an czpression of it, where it is only im- 


Through the body of Christ, dua tov aopatos 
SavatuGéirros. It may be asked, in what relation 
this being dead with the body of Christ stands to the 
being reconciled by the body of Christ. Tholuck : 
“Fellowship with the death of Christ includes free- 
dom from the xataga of the law (Gal. iii. 10), and 
this latter, which is brought to pass by thankful love 
in return, includes the death of the old man to sin 
er vi. 6) and st-engthening to a new life.” The 

wing free from we yvoxos is consummated with 
the development of rep ntance and faith—that is, 
with justification ; the having become free from the 
old law is decided when the new law, the law of the 
Spirit, the righteousness of faith, appears (Eph. ii. 
16 

en order that ye should be married to an- 
other [sis ro yevioGas tuas Etegw. The 
clause seems to be final. /n order thaf; the pur- 
' pose of the death to the law was union to Christ. 
—R.] iveaGas tivoc, to become the possession 
of a husband. The re of conj communion 
of the believing Church with the Lord (2 Cor. xi. 
2; Eph. v. 2,5; Rev. xxi. 8). Zo another. The 
stronger itsgq is here used. [And it is more 
closely defined, even to him who was raised 
from the dead, tra dx vexgay dyegGéirte. 
—With reason is this added.—R.] Not only 
do Christians belong to the risen Christ because He 
has acquired them by His death (1 Peter i.), but 
also because they themselves, having been dead with 
Fim, have become a heavenly race, a super-terrestrial 
people, who, as risen ones, can be untted only with 
the Risen One; therefore thetr continue | connection 
with the law of this life would be a misalliance. The 
ata element of this new communion is the new 
¢. 

Tonat we should bring forth fruit to God 
[iva xagnrogpooygwpery tH Geo. Final 
clause (so Tholuck, Meyer, De Wette, Alford). The 
dative is dat. commodt apparently.—R. e fig- 
ure of marriage leads to that of the fruit of mar- 
tinge (Theodoret, Erasmus, Meyer, and others). 
cheery on the argh “Since a reference to 
zc (chap. vi. 22) occurs, and since xagzov 
weuie. eégevy, and even xapzogogeiw (Mark iv 20; 
Leke viii. 15; Col. L 10), frequently occur in a 
metonyme derived from the fruits of the field, as a 
technical Christian phrase for the practical effects 
of the fife of faith, and the allusion recurs ia ver. 
8, where the figure is not that of marriage, it seems 
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very ungafe to accept the figure of ‘he fruit of chil 
dren.” ,Reiche and Fritzsche have even rejected 
this interpretation, because an uudignified allegor) 
arises ; they have therefore construed the figure as 
referring to the field, or fruits of the field. Philippi 
likewise; De Wette, on the contrary, accepts the 
former view. But the allegury of an unfruitful mar 
riage cannot be more dignified than that of a fruit 
fulone. Yet the spiritual fruit of righteousness, in 
accordance with its supersensuous nature, is pro 
duced for God, for glorifying God. [The figure 
must not be so pressed as to make the fruit of the 
marriage to God, as Father; to His glory, is the 
meaning.—R. 

Ver. 5. For when we were in the flesh 
[ore yao quer by tH oagxs. Meyer: “The 
positive and characterizing expression for the nega- 
tive: when we were not yet made dead to the law.” 
Alford: “ Virtually = ‘under the law.’” Hodge: 
“When in your unrenewed and legal state.” For a 
more thorough discussion, see the Excursus in the 
next section.—R.] The antithesis of ver. 5 should 
serve to explain the last conclusion in ver. 4. The 

ag tells us: According as we were situated in our 
fleshly tendency, we must now also be situated in 
the Divine tendency. The «ives devotes the stand 
point of personality; the outward tendency of life 
from a definite principle. Here, therefore, the ten- 
dency of life is from the principle of the flesh. Ex. 
planations: 1. Meyer: The cagf, the humanity in 
us (what, then, would not be human in us ?),* in ita 


opposition to the Divine will; the element of life in 


which we exist, The opposite to the azoSavovtes 
of ver. 6. 2. Theodoret, @cumenius: In the xara 
vyouov oluteia. The flesh is the material and ex 
ternal part of the body and the life. Therefore, 
since we stood in this external tendency, which, as 
an external and analytical form of life (dependent 
on the individual é2+1yéa), also in its better form, 
took the law as a combination of external and ana- 
lytical precepts. [Of these, (1.) is much to be pre- 
ferred. Dr. Lange does not make it clear whether 
he adopts the view of flesh, given immediately above. 
There are very strong objections to it in any case. 


"Th 

e passions of sins [ta zaSyuanca 
THF rea idan According to Meyer and Tho- 
luck, the genitive of object. ‘From which the sins 
arose.” oluck cites James ij. 15 as proof. We 
hold, however, that sins are here denominated pro- 
ducers of the passions, For the passions, 7a@., are 
not, as Tholuck holds, the same as the émSupias 
(according to which Luther translates /usés), but they 
are the é¢7Otpyias enlianced by the impulse of the 
law. Then, in the case of sins arising as conse- 
quences of the za&ny., the idea would follow that 
abortions to death have been produced from the 
marriuge-bond of the law itself with man. The 
connection with the law assumes, therefore, at the 
same time, a connection with the avapria (see chap. 
vi. 18), and this, in the isolation of individual d&pag- 
tla:, was operative as producer by the sinful pas. 
sions excited by the law in the members. The law 
itself did not bring forth the fruit of death; but it 
stirred up sin, so that the latter made the émOuylas 
into ma &yuata, and thus into productive forces 
[Hither view is preferable to the Hendiadys: sin/w 


® Jte this in 
al 


erpolation it may be rejoined: What, then 
ei be ¢ 


we in us? What is not carnal, sinful, iz 
ur 


rhage (Olshausen, Hodge), which is forbidden by 
the plural axagtiny. Iladnuata is pas- 
sive (comp. Gal. v. 24), and hence it is perhaps bet- 
ter to take the genitive, as that of the object (which 
led to sins), so as to accord with what is predicated 
ln évneytito.—R. | 
h were by means of the law. Ta 
dua tov vyoxov. Grotius supplies gasrouera, which 
is too little; Meyer, «c., ovra, which is far too much. 
Axording to ver. 9, avacvwra. Tholuck: “ Many 
of the older commentators, in order not to let the 
law appear in too unfavorable a light, explained 
thus: of the knowledge of sin communicated by the 
law (thus Chrysostom, Ambrose, Bullinger, and oth- 
ers). Yet, thus cunstrued, dsa@ vonuou would 
stand beyond the pragmatism of the p .” Tho- 
luck, like Meyer, would also supply the verb, sudst. 
The proximity of ver. 7 supports the obvious mean- 
ing : occasioned by the law (Meyer: vermittelt), not 
caus-d, however.—R. } 

Wrought [évnoyeito]. Middle. Were effi- 
cient in a fruitful manner. 

In our members [éy trois weleaey quay. 
Hodge weakens the force, by making this almost = 
in us.—R.] Single productions between individual 
passions and individual members, in which the cen- 
tral consciousness was enslaved for the production 
of individual miscarriages. 

To bring forth fruit to death [:i; ro 
xagtogogagas tH Gavatw. This clause 
expresses not merely the result (Hodge), but the 
final object of the energizing (Meyer, Alford,), being 
parallel to the last clause of ver.4.—R.] Meyer: 
To lead a life terminating in death. Expressing but 
little, almost nothing, here. That false fruit, abor- 
tions, or pan dation ic might arise (wherefore the 
subst. xapzroc itself must be avoided). Erasmus: 
ez infelict matrimonio infelices foetus sustutimus, 
quidguid nasceretur morts exifioque gignentes. Lu- 
ther; Where the law rules over people, they are in- 
deed not idle; they bring forth and train up many 
children, but they are mere bastards, who do not 
belung to a free mother. Meyer would also here 
limit death to the idea of eternal death; see above. 

He also carries out the figure of progeny, which 

nge retains here, so far as to make “death” here 
@ personification. This is less justifiable than the 
reference to eternal death, which conveys a truth, 
and forms a fitting antithesis to to) G0 (ver. 4).— 
R 


Ver. 6. But now we have been delivered 
from the law [vuvi da (antithesis to dre, ver. 
5) xatnoynOnusy G20 TOU vOporv. No- 
tice the aorist, which Paul uses so constantly in 
reference to the accomplished fact of justification.— 
R.] We are annulled in relation to the law, and 
therewith the law is annulled to us, (On the read- 
ing anoPavorroc, see the Critical Note on the 
Text ; also Tholuck, p. 830.) 

Having died to that wherein we were 
held [d2zoGavovtes dv wm xatecyousba]. 
We must understand ror before gy o». Meyer 
explains: in which we were confined as in a prison. 
More in harmony with the former view ia this. 
whereby we were chained as by a legal and even 
matrimonial obligation. Wherefore we certainly do 
not need to refer 2» « merely to vépuog (with Ori- 
gen, Koppe, De Wette, Philippi [Hodge], and oth- 
ers). Tholuck: “ The law, therefore, is regarded as 
natiyey, as a chain, analogously to the épeorgor- 
eeOa cuyxexdscoudvos, Gal. ili. 28, so far as it holds 
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its subjects in derdsia (Rom. viii. 15; 2 Tim. L % 
The direct reference of the éy @ to sin ( 

to Chrysustom, (Ecun enius, and others) is too strong 
ou the opposite side.’—The cause of the chaining 
of man by sin on one side, as well as by the law op 
the other, was the totality of the sivas éy 14 cagsi 

as it expressed itself in mere divisions of Just aod 
legality. This is clear from what follows: én thé 
oldness of the letter. 

Bo that weserve [aore Jovlevesy uae 
The clause is not final, as the E. V. indicates; the 
service is a present state, already resulting from the 
accomplished fact of deliverance from and death to 
the law. Serve God, is the meaning, the omission 
of Ss being due tw the self-evident difference of 
reference in the two phrases which follow. The 
consciousness of the readers would tell them that 
the old service was one to sin, the new one to God 
(so Meyer).—R.] The dovdenesy can be spo 
ken ironically in only a conditional manner. We 
have really our external life to enslave, but not after 
the old way, in single portions and acta, according to 
individual precepts, motives, and affections, but in 
the newness of the Spirit; therefore by virtue of 
the perfect principle of the Spirit, which is ever 
new, and always assuming a new form. The é» 
denotes not merely the sphere of activity (Meyer) 
but the power, the principle of activity itself. 

In newness of the Spirit [fy xasvorgte 
avevuatos. Untenable views: That é is re 
dundant, and the dative the object of the verb dow 
Asvewy; that there is a Hendiadys (new spirit, Hodge). 
The E. V. is fund of Hendiadys, and very often mis- 
construes éy, but has avoided these mistakes in the 
present instance. Alford correctly remarks, that the 
datives ‘‘ are not” as in vi. 4, atré udes of the geni- 
tives which follow them, but states in which those 
genitives are the ruling elements.—What is the pre- 
cise force of mrevuatoc?—R.|] Meyer: ‘* It is 
the Holy Spirit, as the operative principle of the 
Christian life.” Clearly, it is the spirit as itself the 
inward Christian principle of life, which is certainly 
not to be thought of without the communion of the 
Holy Spirit. For the Holy Spirit as mvetwea sim 
ply, operating objectively, was also the producer of 
the ygazua, which here constitutes the antithe 
sis. This principle is itaclf an eternal newness, and 
has, as a result, an eternal newness as the principle 
of the absolute renewal. Tholuck: ‘‘ The spirit of 
oe produced by God’s gracious deed.” [With 

eyer, Alford, and others, it seems best to refer this 
to the Holy Spirit. The absence of the article is not 
against this view; as the opinion of Harless, that 
mvetina without the article is subjective, is not well 
established. (Comp. Meyer on Rom. viii. 4; Har. 
less, Eph. ii. 22, Lange’s Comm., Gal, v. 16, p. 137.) 
This passage seems to point to chap. viii., where 
avevua occurs so frequently, in the sense of the 
Holy Spirit ; the more so as eagt occurs just before 
(ver. 5), The objection, that the Holy Spirit, work- 
ing objectively, was the author of the letter, and 
hence that the antithesis requires another m 
has not much weight. See notes on Rom. viii. 4 


not in the oldness of the letter [ xa: 
ov madlasotntse (only here) yedupatos. 
Not = old letter (Hodge), nor yet = w 
in the flesh, though these latter thoughts are im- 
plied. The genitive seems to be yen. auctoris, oa 
avevgatos in the previous clause.—R.] On the 
+eauua, see chap. ii, 29; 2 Cor. iii 6. The le 
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viewed externally, and, by its historical and subjec- 
tive externalization, become an old and dying object, 
tadsasstns. Meyer writes somewhat unintelligibly : 
The zalasétys, according to the nature of the rela- 
tion in which the ygayuya stands to the principle of 
sin in man, was necessarily sinful (see ver. 7 ff), as, 
on the other hand, the xasyor,¢ must be necessarily 
moral in consequence of the vitally influencing 
Avetpa. [The service which resulted from the rule 
of che letter, was not merely their old service, but a 
service having in it an element of decay. The ser- 
vice under the law, precisely the written law (when 
viewed as the yoap,a), was a killing yoke, is still, 
when the service is in the oldness of the letter. 
Meyer evidently means, that a law with external pre- 
cepts, of the letter, necessarily so acts upon man’s 
sinfulness, that the very service he attempts to ren- 
der is sinful. The letter killeth (2 Cor. iii. 6).—Such 
a characterization of the service under the law forms 
a fitting warning against a return to legali an 
appropriate conclusion to this section, and a point 
of connection with ver. 7.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The connection with sin, according to chap. 
vi. 12-28, was a slavish state; the connection with 
the law, on the other hand, according to the present 
section, was cormparable to an earthly marriage-state. 
The connection of believers with Christ now appears, 
in comparison with this, as a super-terrestrial mar- 
riage-covenant (see Eph. v. 82). 

2. It is only by keeping the figure of the law of 
marriage free from an allegorical iuterpretation, and 
by distinguishing between the figure itself and its 
historical application, that the evidence clearly ap- 
pears which the argumentation of the Apostle con- 
templated, and particularly for the Jewish Christians. 
But this evidence still continues in force. The 
standpoint of external legality, and that of living 
faith, cannot be confused as religious principles, 
Both standpoints are sundered by the death of 
Christ. Where they seem to be united, the confes- 
sion of the law, or the legal confession of faith, is 
the domiuant religious principle ; while the opposite 
principle has the meaning only of a historical and 
ethical custom, which, from its nature as a legal cus- 
tom, as much limite the Catholic man of faith, as it, 
in the character of an evangelical custom, burdens 
the legal, Romunising Protestant. 

8. Tholuck: “ The law is annulled in relation to 
believers, not in its moral import, but, as Calovius 
remaris, quoad rigorem exactionis, maledic- 
tionem et ad servilem coactionem.” According 
to the ‘ermon on the Mount, as well as according to 
Paul, # is done away so far as it is fulfilled; it is 
annulle { in a negative sense so far as it is annulled 
in Chri tian principle, the law of the Spirit. An in- 
ward ps (nciple has come from the external precept ; 
an inws ed rule from the external form; an inward 
tendem / from the external law ; a unity from multi- 
plicity ; a synthesis from the analysis; and from the 
ordinan e, “‘ Do this and live,” the order, ‘“* Live and 
do this..’ It must be borne in mind, that Paul here 
speaks .f the finite, formal character of the law, 
and not of the law as a type of the New Testament, 
as it his become transformed into the law of the 
Bpirit. {Comp. Doctrinal Notes on Galatians, iii. 
‘0 88 9. 88, 89.—R.] 

4 Use figure of marriage, which extends through 
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the Old Testament in typical forms, is here employed 
in reference to the relation between Christ and the 
whole body of believers. The individual believer 
participates freely in the marriage-bond of this body, 
yet not in a mystical, separatistic isolation of his re. 
lation to Christ. 
5. In ver. 5 Paul speaks especially co 

the passions of sins, which are excited and occe- 
sioned by tbe law; and there is no reason for under. 
standing among them the abnormal forms of pas 
sionate excitement. The history of Pharisaism, and 
of fanaticism in general, from the crucifixion of 
Christ down to the present day, teaches us how very 
much additional weight is also added by the normal 
forms. In this direction there has arisen the odium 
generis humant, as well as the increasingly strong 
warfare of hierarchical or ecclesiastival party-law 
against the eternal moral laws of humanity, in which 
the nature of God himself is represented, while in 
the statute only the distorted apparent image of the 
Church, and not its eternal pith, is reflected. 


6. The abortions of ordinances at enmity with | 


the gospel and humanity reached the centre of their 
manifestation in the crucifixion of Christ; but they 
everywhere reappear, where Christ is again crucified, 
in a grosser or more refined sense. And this not 
only occurs where the written revealed law is per- 
verted into fanatical ordinances, but also where the 
ideals of the natural law (Rom. ii. 14) are distorted 
to fanatical caricatures, as is shown in the history 
of the Revolution of 1848. 

7. On ver. 6. Tholuck: “ypoayua, mreipa 
(chap, ii. 29), The former is chic By a designation 
of the external principle; the latter, of the inward- 
ly operative principle. And this inwardly operative 
principle is the gracious spirit produced by God’s 
gracious act. Calvin: Syirttum litera: opponit, quia 
anteguam ad dei voluntatem voluntas nostra 
spiritum sanctum formata sit, non habemus in lage 
frenum quidem externis 
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nist externam litteram, 
nostris actionibus injictt, concuptscentice autem nos- 
tre furorem minime cohibet, And Melanchtbon : 
Ideo dicitur litera, quia non est verus et vivus motus 
animi, sed est otiosa tmitatio interior vel extersor, nec 


oe 


ibi potest esse vera invocatio, ubi cor non apprehen. | 
hada 


dit remissionem neccatorum.’ 

8. How the law, in its letter or finite relation, 
began to grow old immediately after the beginning 
of legislation, is shown to us clearly by the history 
of the Israelites; and Deuteronomy even gives the 
canonical type of this truth. The history of the 
Christian Church teaches, on the other hand, how 
the newness of the spiritual life becomes constantly 
newer in its power of renewal. But the same an- 
tithesis is again manifested in the continual obsoles- 
cence of the Church in the Middle Ages, and in the 
continued rejuvenating of the evangelical Church. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
_ On Crap. vit. 1-6. 


As Christians, we belong no more to the law, but 
to Christ. 1. Because we are dead to the law by 
Jesus, who abolished the power of the law; 2. Be 
cause we are united to Him by the same fact, in 
order to bring forth fruit to God (vers. 1-6).—Mar. 
riage as a type of spiritual relations: 1. As a type 
of our relation to the law; 2. Asa type of our re 
lation to Christ (vers. 1-6).—As the relation of max 
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. to Ubrist is altogether different from that to the law, 
so is Christian iage, on the other hand, alto- 
gether different from that of the Old Testament 
(vers. 1-6).—How death divides, but also unites 
(ver. 4).—Union of heart with Christ the Risen One 
is the condition of the happy union of buman hearts 
with each other so as to bring forth fruit unto God 
(ver. 4).—How miserable it was to live under the 
law in the flesh; how happifying it is to live under 
grace in the Spint! Proof: 1. Description of the 
atate under the law: a, we were in bondage; 6. sin- 
ful lusts worked in our members to bring forth fruit 
nnto death; c. we served the letter. 2. Descrip- 
tron of the condition under grace: a. we are free; 
6. the newness of the Spirit incites us to bring forth 
fruit unto God; c. we serve the Spirit, and not the 
letter any more (vera, 5, ale 

Starke: As a thistle-bush is full of thistlea, so 
are unconverted and carnal men full of the fruits of 
the flesh (ver. 5).—Christ frees us from the burden 
of the law, that we may tuke His yoke upon us 
(ver. 6).—Hxpinerx: We are free from the law, not 
asa precept of duty—which remains perpetually— 
but in its condemnation, compulsion, and sharp- 
ness (ver. 1).—Where there is not a heart and ready 
will, there is only external labor and weariness ; 
where conversion of the life and spiritual increase 
are not exhibited in the inner man, it is lost work 
and the service of the letter, even if one should 
wear out the temple-floor with his knees, give his 
body to be burned, and become a beggar and a her- 
nit | 

SpenerR: Our. perverted nature is such, that, 
when any thing is forbidden, we have all the greater 
desire to have it. We have often seen children 
think less of, and have no desire for, a certain thing, 
for which they have all the more desire when for- 
vidden. So, when the law forbids this and that, we 
are prompted toward it by our wicked nature (ver. 
5).—We are not so free that we do not have to 
se.ve any more; only the kind of service is differ- 
ent. Formerly it was compulsory, now it is ren- 
aered with a joyful will; then it was the letter, now 
it «x the spirit (ver. 6).—Roos: The truth which Paul 
here portrays (vers. 1-4) is this: that nothing but 
death annuls the dominion of the law. 

Lisco: The complete freedom of man from the 
law promotes his true sanctification (vers, 1-6),— 
The relation of man to the law.—Application of this 
relation to believers (ver. 4).-Advantages of the 
new state above the old one under the law (vers, 


5, 6 
Hsiang The Christian is free from the co- 
ercion of the law (vers. 1-6).—The death of Christ 
became freedom from the compulsory power and 
curse of the law: 1. As abrogation of the Levitical 
sacrificial system; 2. As inducement toward free 
and thankful love toward God (ver. 4).—Irreligious 
politicians express only their ignoble and servile 
manner of thinking, when they deem all religion to be 
only of service as a bridle for the people (ver. 4).— 
The nature of the Christian is smrit: 1. In refer. 
ence to faith; 2. In reference to action. The lat- 
éer stands in contrast with this spirit in these same 
reapecta (ver. 6). 

Basser: Here, for the first time since chap. i. 


THE EPiSrtus UF PAUL TO THE ROMANLS. 
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18, Paul addresses'the saints at Rome as drethren- 
brethren “in Christ Jesus our Lord” (ver. 1}— 
‘“* But now "= his now is an evangelical key-note of 
the Epistle to the Romans; comp. chap. iii. 21, and 
other places (ver. 6), 

Lanark: The death of Christ a serious boundazs 
between the legal and the evangelical, believing, 
standpoints: 1. The meaning of this 
itself; 2. The application: no religious confusions 
of the two standpointa. By a customary connection 
of them, one is made to mean only a moral limita 
tion, which, after all, is not in conformity with the 
internal relationa—The sensuous power and spirit 
ual weakness of legalism consists in its being an 
earthly relatior, confined to this life, though in the 
fear of God (in this life the head, the city of God, 
the apparent image of the kingdom, &c.).—The mar- 
riage-bond of the free Church of God is a super. 
terrestrial relation, and therefore the power of the 
renewal of the earthly life: a. Christ in the next 
life and in this one; 6. Faith also; c. The Church 
as well.—The reciprocal action between the law and 
sin unto death, a counterpart to tbe reciprocity be- 
tween the Spirit of Christ and faith unto new life.— 
The contrast between the Old and New Testament in 
its full neaning: 1. The Old Testament growing old 
and making old from the beginning; 2. The New 
Testament renewing itself and the world from the 
beginning.—But a New Testament is in the exsence 
of the Old, as weil as an Old is in the mani/esiation 
of the New. 

[Burxitr: All the wisdom of the heathen, and 
of the wisest persons in the world, was never able 
to discover the first sinful motions arising from our 
rebellious natures; only the holy law of God makes 
them known, and discovers them to be sin. Sich is 
the holiness of the law of God, that it requires not 
only the purity of our actions, but also the integrity 
of all our faculties.—Scortt: Self-righteous pride and 
antinomian licentiousness are two fatal rocks on 
which immense multitudes are continually wrecked, 
and between which none but the Holy Spirit can 
pilot us; and the greatest objections of open ene 
mies to the doctrines of grace derive their greatest 
plausibility from the unholy lives of many professed 
friends,—CLarkr: The law is only the means of 
disclosing our sinful propensity, not of producing it: 
as a bright beam of the sun introduced into a room 
shows millions of motes in all directions—but these 
were not introduced by the light, but were there be- 
fore, only there was not light enough to make them 
manifest—so the evil propensity was in the heart 
before, but there was not light sufficient to discover 
it, 

LITERATURE, CHIEFLY HOMILETICAL, ON THE 7TH 
CraptTer oF Romans: ARMINIUS, Dissertation on the 
True and Genuine Sense of Romans VITI., Worka, 
2,471; E. Etton, Complaint of a Sanctified Sinner 
Answered, or Explanation of the Ith Uhaplter of 
Romans, London, 1618; J. Starrorp, Scrigzdure Doo- 
trine of Sin Considered, in Twenty-five Discourses on 
Romans VII, London, 1772; J. Gras, The Flesh 
and the Spirit, Works, 8, 142; J. Fraser, Scripture 
Doctrine of Sanctification ; A. Knox, Letter to J.B 
Harford, Esq.,on the Seventh Chapter te the R- 
mans, Remains, 8, 409.—-J. F. H.] 


CHAPTER VII. 7-25, 225 


Fivra Seorion.—Synopsis: The law, in tts holy design, by the feeling of death, to lead to the new life in 
grace, The development of the law from externalt to inwardness. The cs wrtenot of Peat'a tah 
Srom life of the conflict wnder the law, as well as of the transition from the old life iu the lato fo the 
new life in the Spirit, 

Cuar. VII. 7-25. 


7 What shall we say then? Js the law sin? God forbid. [Let it not be!) 
Nay, [but] I had not known [. ¢., recognized} sin, Lut by [except through] the 
law: for I had not known lust [evil desire],’ except the law had [if the law 

€ had not] said, Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking occasion [,] by the com- 
mandment, [om comma] wrought in me all manner of concupiscence [evil desire]. 

9 For without the law sin was [is] dead. For [Now] I was alive without the 
law once: but when the commandment came, sin revived [sprang into ee and 

10 I died. And the commandment, which was ordained to [was unto]* life, I 

11 found [the same, or, this, was found by me] ¢o Je unto death. For sin, taking 
occasion [,] by the commandment, [omit comma] deceived me, and by it slew me. 

12 Nie hat [So that] the law és holy, and the commandment boly, and just, and 


13 E Was [Did] then that which is good made [become]’ death unto me? God 
forbid. ut sin, that it might appear sin, working death in [to] me by 
[through] that which is good; [,] that sin by [through] the commandment 
might become exceeding [exceedingly] sinful. 

14 For we know that the law is spiritual: but I am carnal,’ sold under sin. 

15 For that which I do {perform |, I allow [know] not: for what I would, that 
do I not [not what I wish,’ that I practise]; but what I hate, that do I. 

1t If then I do that which I would not [But if what I wish not, that I dol, J 

17 conseut unto [I agree with] the law that 7 ts good. Now then it is no more 

18 Pronger} I that do [perform] it, but sin that dwelleth [dwelling] in me. For 

know that in me (that is, in my flesh), dwelleth no good thing 17004 doth not 
dwell]: for to will ri is present with me; but how [om how] to perform 

19 that which is good I find not [>, is not].’. For the good that I would [wish], 

20 I do not: but the evil which I would [wish] not, that I do [practise]. Now 
bore if I do that I° would [wish] not, it is no more Penge) I that do 

21 Lper orm] it, but sin that dwelleth [dwelling] in me. I find then a ithe] law, 

at, when I would [wish to] do good, evil is present with me. For I delight 

23 in the law of God after the inward man: But I see another law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to’ 
the law of sin which is in my members. 

24 O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 

25 death [or, this body of death]?'* I thank God [or, Thanks to God]*’ through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the mind I myself [I myself with the 
mind] ’* serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin. 


TEXTUAL. 


4 Ver. 7.—{The E. V. renders ¢wi@vpuiay here lust, in ver. 8, concuptecence, and the verb éwcO@vusoets, cover. 
So order to preserve the correspondence, the Amer. Bible Union translates the noun ooveling in both places. e are 
forced to retain covet in rendering the verb, but it seems better to give the noun a more exact translation, even at cae 
cost of variation from the verb. Lust is too specific, concupiseence too rare, desire would be indefinite without 
adjective evil. va The misfortune is that we have no English noun that corresponds well to the generic sense of the vers 
covet’ (Stuart 
2 Ver. 10.—{The italics of the E. V. are virtually a gloes. Wae only need be supplied. For isa favorite emenda- 
pa but unlo gs out the telic force of eis quite as well.—The passive form of the Greek is restored in the seconé 


Bee. 

3 Ver. ae ae A. B,C. D. E., Lachmann, Mc yer, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles, read dyévero instead of yéyor 
{z- K. L.).* The correction probably arose from not understunding the historical aorist (Alford). The Amer. Bible 
follows the latter reading, which is now considered incorrect. 
© Ver. 14.—{m1. A. B.C. D. E. FP. G., Griesbach, Lactimain, Schols, Tischendorf, Meyer, Werdsworth, Tregelles, and 
Lange, read cd pxivoe instead of capxucds (Rec., &*. K. L.); the latter being very naturaliy rubstituted to correspond 
with wrevyerind¢. It was also more familiar. On the meaning, see Ezeg. Notes. 

® Ver. |5.—{Three Greek verbs of kindred signification: carepydfopmat, mpdrre, wosdw, occur in this verse, 
eccurring throughou! the scotion. The E. V. renders all three, do, except in ver. 18, where the first verb is translated, 
perform. It is better to retain this throughout, and render rpdrre, practise, as etymologicully exact. Alford deries 
any distinction between the last two verbs. 
1d 
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® Ver, 15.—{ Would (E. V.) is an inexact renderi: g of @dAe. The choice lies between will and wish. ©.«@ forme 
lst be preferred, if the idea of simple, spontaneous volition is deemed the prominent one; the latter is favored he the 
presence of aioe, indicating an emotiunal feature ir the volition. See reg. Notes. 

7 Ver 18.—{x. A. B, C., many versions and fathers, Lachman, Tischendorf, Alford, rege lee omit evpicne. I* 
ls iuserted in D, F. K. L., Rec., py many fathers, Meyer, Wordsworth, Lupge, and others. eyer deems the omission 
due to the transoriber’s hastily passing over from ov x to ov at the begi of ver. 19. rage holds that «ev piece 
would disappear, as soon as the sententious antithesis (To wil! is tmmediately present, but the carrying out of that 
which is good I can never find) was no longer understood. 

8 Ver. 20.—([x. A. K. L., insert éyo r @éA@. Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, and others, follow B. C. D. F. in canis 
ting it. The analogy of vers. 15, 18 is against it, but Lange deems it important to mark a p.. gress in the thought. 

* Ver. 28.—[x. B. D. F. E., and seme cursives, insert dy before rg véuq. Omitteu .n Rec, A. O. L., father 
Uost modern editors reject it. ‘Tregelles retains it. If retained, it cannot mean by meansq se Alford). 

1 Ver. 24.—[On these two renderings, see Exeg. Notes. 


ie civ tat takers Bead 
‘ ’ 
1} be capai, wépy duapriag. 
So then I myself 


With my mind serve the law of God, 
But with my flesh the law of gin. 


Lange, however, seems to take uwdév ... 84 a8 = either ...or. See Hxeg. Notes.—R.) 


A.—The development of life under the law as de- consciousness of the necessity of deliverance ; ver. 
velopment of the knowledge of sin. 24.—4. Deliverance and the new law of life: clear 
Summary.—1. The law in relation to sin; vers, | distinction between knowledge and flesh; ver. 25. 

12, 18. a. The holiness of the law in its relation to | The J is distinguished, first from sin in knowledge, 

the sinfulness of man; vers. 7-12. 65, The effect | then in the will, then in the feeling, then in the 

of the law in harmony with its design: Disclosure | whole consciousness of the inward nature, but finally 
of the deadly effect of sin, in causing it to complete | in the inquiring cry for the Redeemer. 

itself as well in facts as in the consciousness; ver. 

13.2. The sinner in relation to the law; vers. GENERAL PRELIMINARY Remarks.-—We come first 

14-23. «. The revelation of man’s carnal nature or | of all to the question, In what sense does the Apos- 

tendency in general under the spirituality of the | tle speak in the first person singular? what does the 

law; ver. 14. 6. The disclosure of the sinful ob- | éy mean? Different views: The expret:‘on is a 

ecuration of the understanding; or the dispute of | petacyynationds, seo 1 Cor. iv. 6B—that is, the rep- 

knowledge ; vers. 15, 16. c. The disclosure of the | resentation of one fs:re in another. Thus the 
sinful obecnration of the will; or the dispute of the | Greek fathers applied the passage to the fall of 
will; vers. 17, 18. d. Disclosure of the sinful ob- | Adam, or of the buman race (Tholuck: ‘‘ By way 
acuration of feeling; or of the unconscious ground | of example, the introduction of man into the para- 
of life; vera. 19, 20. ¢. Disclosure of the darken- | disaical condition ”).—Others believed the Jewish 
ing of the whole human consciousness by the oppo- ; people before and under the law denoted (Chrysos. 
sitiua of God’s law and a mere seeming law; or the tom, Turretin, Wetstein, Reiche). The view of the 

deadly rent in the whole man; vers, 21-23.—3. The | Socinians and Arminians (Grotius, and others) was a 

unhappy premonition of death, in the sense of the | modification of this one, that the hominex p/erique 

entanglement by the (seeming) body of death, and | are meant, who, under the legal economy, have sur- 
the release from it; ver. 24, 4, The transition from ; rendered themselves to a gross life of sin. But the 
death to life; ver. 25. a. The redemption, in the Apostle evidently speaks of a human condition of 
former half of the verse. 6. Conclusion in relation | soul, in which the inward conflict of life is very ear- 
to the starting-point of the new life; second half of | nest and great; and the language of his own expe- 
vér, 25. | rience is unmistakable. Even if he spoke of the 

human race in general, or of the Israelitish people 

B.—The same development as transition from the | in particular, he could not speak of a mere wetas- 
law to the Gospel, from ruin to salvation, ynuatopues, Which would be excluded from the 
(Epb. v. 18; ‘* But all things that are reproved are _ organic cunnection by the Apostle’s theological view 

made manifest by the light: for whatsoever doth | But since the Apostle uses the most forcible lan- 

make manifest is light.”) a, The holy design of the | guage of his own experience, his expression is dim. 

law to discover the root of sin, and with the sense | oc (xoworoda); that is, he expresses in his expe- 

of guilt to awaken the sense of death; vers, 7-12.— | rience a universal human experience of the relation 

4, The wholesomeness of this complete unmasking | of man to the law (Meyer, and others).* For it iz 

of sin in its absolute sinfulness; ver. 13.—c. View | self-evident that the Apostle could have no occasioa 

of the conflict between the spiritual and divine | to describe a special experience concerning himself 
charactr of the law, and the carnal character of the | alone. 

sinner; ver. 14.—d. Consciousness of the want of | But now the second question arises: What state 

cleerness and supremacy of understanding; vers. of the soul has the Apostle portrayed? Does this 

15, 16.—e. Consciousness of the want of firmness 

anc energy of will; vers. 17, 18.— /. Consciousnesr * [Wordaworth, less correctly. sayn: “By the pronoun 


of the weakness of the nobler sentiments, and the hac oh tite ep oe iden- 
superior power of the lower; vers. 19, 20.—g. The what he big cbancinghy, ap ed to Mankind generally, a theit 


consciousness of the chasm between the inner man unregenerate state.” This author follows his ueuxl patris- 
and the outward life; of the rent between the two tic bent, in implying that this isa description, not of what 


reciprocally contradictory laws; vers. 21-23.— ) tly Mali of “ bf no holy Apaetle™ ir aneee aaiedl ot tne = 
\. The fruit of this development: the consummated | pense of bis si:.erity.—R.1 


UHAPTER 


y refer to the condition of the unregenerate, 
ar of the regenerate ¥ 

Viewe,—1. The unregenerate: The Greek fathers, 
Augustine before his controversy with the Pelagians 
{prop. 44 tn Hp. ad Rvm.); also Jerome, Abelard 
to a certain extent), and Thomas Aquinas; then 

rasmus, Bucer, Musculus, Ochino, Faustus Socinus, 
Arminius (on Affelman, see Tholuck, p. 328); the 
Spener school (according to the suggestions of Spe- 
ner); and later exegetical writers. [Among these, 
Julius Miller, Neander, Nitzsch, Hahn, Tholuck, 
Krehl, Hengstenberg, Rickert, De Wette, Ewald, 
Stier, Stuart, Ernesti, Messner, Schmid, Lechler, 
Kahnis, and Meyer (most decidedly). Some of 
these, however, really support the modified view up- 
held below (4).—R.]. 

2. The regenerate: Methodius in the Origentanis 
(see Tholuck, p. 886); Augustine in the controversy 
with the Pelagians (on account of vers. 17, 18, 22, 
25: Retract, i. 28, &c.);* Jerome, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, the orthodox school; recently Kohlbriigge, 
Das "ite Kapitel des Briefer an die Rémer (1839). 

8. The first section, from vers. 7-138, treats of 
the unregenerate ; vers. 14-25, of the regenerate : 
Philippi [whose careful and thorough discussion 
{Comm., pp. 249-258) is one of the ablest in favor 
of this reference.—R.]. The identity of the subject 
is against this view. Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, i. p. 
469: ‘The Apostle does, indeed, speak of his pres- 
ent condition, but apart from the moral ability to 
which he had grown in Christ.” According to Mey- 
er, this is the earlier Augustinian view (of the unre- 
generate); but it seems to be scarcely an intelligible 
one. [This view (referring only vers. 14-25 to the 
regenerate) is that of most Scotch expositors (latterly 
Brown, Haldane, Forbes); of Delitzsch (Bibl. Pxy- 
chol., pp. 368 ff., 2d ed.), and is ably defended by 
Dr. Hodge. As the current Oalvinistic interpreta- 
tion, it requires further consideration. Mention 
must be made also of the modified form of it held 
by Alford.¢ The arguments jn favor of making the 


* (Tholuck, Stuart (Meyer, Lange, apparently), attrib- 
ute ule change in Augustine’s views to the Pelagian con- 
troversy ; Dr. Hodge, on the other hand: “to a deeper 
insight into his own heart, and a more thorough investi- 

tion of the Scriptures.” In the tlio Quarundam 

rop. Ep. Rom. Prop. 45 en the incomplete commentary) 
the earlier view is stated (894). It is repented in Ad Simp. 
(397), Gm. vii. 21 (100). e P controversy bega! 
about 412. It is not until 420 that the other view is PS 
sented (Contra duas Epistolas Pel. ad Bonifac., i. 12). It is 
repeated in Retraolationes, i. 28, i. 1 (427), and in Contra Jul., 
vi. 18 (about the same time). The language of Augustine 
ig as follows (in Retrac.): que postea lectis quibusdam divin- 
orum traclatoribus eloguiorum, quorum me moveret auctorilas, 
considrravi oe ee ed vidi etiam de ipso aposto'o posse 


tnielligi quod a ver. 14); “ quod in cis libris quos contra 
Pelogionos nuper phe quantum polut diligenter ostend:.” 
The tone of the whole section is polemic. This fact, i con- 


nection with the dates above given, shows that tle prob- 
abilities are stronely in favor of the view of Stuurt. A 


general chan tnay have been going on, but, as rears 
this pass.ge, the change seems due to the exigencies of the 
controversy. Comp. Migni’s edition Auguetini Opera, i. 
620, iti, ristian 


1, &c.; also Schaff, History of the 
Ohurch, ili. pp. 968 .—R.) 
¢ [The view is xs follows: From vers. 7-13 is historical, 
sarnal self under the convictions of rin in the trnonsition 
atate. Ver. 14 is atill of the carnal self, but Paul, in pase- 
ing forward, transfers himself into his 
the change of tense. B in this tense, he be 
tell of the motions of the will toward God (ver. 15, which is 
true only of the regenerate). Then an appurent verbal con- 
on arises, the ego having a wider meaning in ver. 1!7 
han in ver. 18, &c. After ver. 20, the subject is the actual 
then existing comples self of Paul in hia state of conflict 
Thin view m more viper ge a by the exegesis of eepa- 
rate Nel ea that of Dr. Hodge, yet the “‘ confusion” is 
grew — 


Vil. 7-25. 


2Z7 
sharp trangition at ver. 14, are as follows, as urged 
by Hodge: (1.) The onus probandi is on the other 
side (un account of the first person and present 
tense). (2.) There is not an expression, from the 
beginning to the end of the section, ver. 14-265, 
which the holiest man may not and must not adopt 
(3.) There is much which cannot be asserted by any 
unrenewed man. (4) The context is in favor of 
this interpretation. The positions (2) and (8) must 
be discussed in the exegesis of the verses as they 
occur (especially vers. 14, 15, 22). It will be found 
that there is very great difficulty in applying all the 
terms in their literal sense exclusively to either class, 
Philippi is most earnest in upholding the 3d position 
of Hodge. In regard to (1), it may be observed, 
that the first person is used in vers. 7-18, so that 
the change frum the past to the present tense alone 
enters into the discussion, Is this change of tense 
sufficient to justify so marked a change in the sub 
ject? A consistent attempt to define the subject 
throughout on this theory, leads to the “ confusion,” 
which Alford admits in the view he supports.—The 
context, it may readily be granted, admits of this 
view ; for in chaps, v. and vi. the result of justifica- 
tion, the actual deliverance from sin, bas been 
brought into view, and ver. 6 says: we serve, &c. 
But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
vers. 7~18 recur to the ante-Christian, legal position. 
Not until ver. 25 * is there a distinct Christian utter. 
ance, while chap. viii. sounds like a new song of tri- 
umph. If the Apostle is holding the distinctively 
Christian aspect of the conflict in abeyance, though 
describing the experience of a Christian, in order 
that he may give it more force in chap. viii., he is 
doing what is not usual with him as a writer, still 
less with a struggling believer in his daily experi 
ence. The context, we hold, points most plainly to 
the view given next, and adopted by Dr. Lange. —R.] 

4. The Apostle is not describing a quiescent 
state, but the process in which man is driven from 
the luw to Christ, and an unregenerate person be- 
comes a regenerate one. So Olshausen: “The state 
under the law cannot coéxist with regeneration, ard 
without question, therefore—as chap. vii. 24 is to 
express the awakened need of redemption, and ver. 
25 the experience of redemption itself—vers, 14-24 
are to be referred to a position before regeneration, 
and to be understood as a description of the conflict 
within an avakened person. Since, however, the 
Apostle makes use of the present for this section, 
while before and afterwards he applies the uoriat, we 
are led to the idea that he does sot intend to have 
this state of conflict regarded as concluded with the 
experience of redemption. In the description (vers, 
14-24) itself, also, as will afterwards be more par- 
ticuiarlv shown, an advance in the conflict with sin 
is clearly observable ; the better J stand out in the 
man, more and more the pleasure in God’s law 
gradually increases. This is the case in a still higher 
degree, as ver. 25 expresses, after the experience of 
the redeeming power of Christ, where the conflict 
with sin is described as for the most part victorious 
on the side of the better part in man. But a battle 
still continues, even after the experience of regen- 
eration,” &c.—lIn all this, the antithesis, under the 
law and being free from the law, does not bear being 
confounded. It only admits of the condition, that 
the Christian must again fee] that he is weak, so fat 


* [Forbes defends this view, however, from the paralleb 
ism in the latter part of ver. 26.—R.1 


¥28 
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as he falle momentarily under the law of the flesh, 
and thereby under the law of death. Even Bengel 
finds in this section a progress, but he does not cor- 
rectly describe it: Sensim suspirat, connititur, 
entltlur ad "ib.rtatem. Inde pr-latim serenior fit 
orati>, But after the combatant experiences deep 
conviction, 1e declines, rather, into despair; but 
then this is the way to complete deliverance, 

Tholuck properly remarks: ‘ As the question is 
usually raised, whether the regenerate or the unre- 
generate pereon is spoken of, it produces misunder- 
standing so far as the status trregenitorum compre- 
hends in itself the very different states of soul of the 
. status exlex carnalis and of the status /egalis; then, 
how far the relation of Old Testament believers to 
law und regeneration is regarded differently; and 
finally, how far the idea of regeneration has been a 
self-consciously variable one.” 

This view is, on the whole, the most satisfactory. 
It admits the conflict after regeneration, but guards 
against the thought that this is a description of dis- 
tinctively Christian experience. It is rather that of 
one under the pedagogy of the law “ unto Christ,” 
whether for the first time or the hundredth time. It 
is the most hopeful state of the unregenerate man ; 
the least desirable state of the regenerate man. Of 
course, it cannot be admitted that there is a third 
class, a tertium quid, the awakened. This view 
seems to be the one which will harmonize the polem- 
ics of the past. Jowett adopts it, Schaff also, while 
Delitzsch, after advocating (3), says: ‘‘ He speaks 
of himself the regenerate—i. ¢, of experiences still 
continuing, and not absolutely passed away—but he 
does not speak of himself gud regenerate—t. ¢., not 
of experiences which he has received by the specifi- 
cally New Testament grace of regeneration.” He 
further admits that such experiences might occur in 
the heathen world, according to Rom. ii. 15. The 
advantages of this view are very numerous. It re- 
lieves the exegesis of a constant constraint, viz., the 
attempt to press the words into harmony with cer- 
tain preconceived anthropological positions. It 
agrees best with the context. Ita practical value is 
beyond that of any other. See Doctr. Notes,— ‘Lo 

On the literature, see the Jntroduction. A 

Tholuck, p. 339, where the explanations of Hun- 
‘jus and Aretius may also be found. Winzer, Pro- 
framm, 1832. A treatise in Knapp, Scripta varit 
argumenti, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
First ParaGrarn, vers. 7-13. 


Ver. 7. What shall we say then? [Ti otyv 
sgovmer; see the note on this expression, iii. 5, 
p 118. Comp. also ix. 30, where the use is differ- 
ent.—R.] Intimation that another false conclusion 
must be prevented, Though the Christian be dead 
to the law, it does not follow that the law is not 
holy. But it belongs to a preceding stage of de- 
velopment. 

Is the law sin [6 vopxos anagrial? Ori- 
gen [Jerome]: the lex naturalis. Tholuck: the 

osaic law. Certainly the question is respecting the 
justification of the latter. [Jowett paraphrases: Js 
conscience sin ?—which seems almost an exegetical 
caprice. His reason for it, that the consciousness 
of sin, rather than a question of new moons and 
Wabheths, is under “ongideration, betrays an entire 
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misapprehension of the ethical purpose cf tue law 
of Moses. It may be admitted that an infcrential 
reference to all law can be tound here, but the pa» 
sage is an account of an historical experieuce, which 
took place under the Mosaic law.—R. } 

Sin. The usual interpretation: cause of sin 
Metonymically, the operation named, instead of the 
cause, as 2 Kings iv. 40; Micab v. 1: Samaria is om 
for Jacob, On the other hand, De Wette and Meyes 
say: Is the law sinful, immoral? After what pre 
cedes, it may well mean: Is it the real cause of sia, 
and, as such, itself sinful? ([Bengel: ‘* causa pee. 
cati peccaminosa.” ‘‘'() vos itself being abstract, 
that which is predicated of it is abstract also’ 
(Alford).—R.] Even this conclusiun is repelled by 
the Apustle with abhorrence, «7 yévoeto. 

Nay, but. The adia is taken by some in 
the sense of adiaye: but certainly, He repels the 
thought that the law is sin, but yet he firmly holds 
that it brought injury Baraat Kollner, and others; 
Meyer, Hofmann). oluck, on the other hand 
(with Theodure of Mopsvestia, Abelard, and others), 
sees, in what is here said, the expression of the op- 
posite, viz., that the law first brought sin to con- 
sciousness, It may be asked whether this alterna- 
tive is a real one. If the law be really holv, because 
it has driven sin from its concealment and brought 
it fully to manifestation, then there is no alternative 
here. [This seems decisive against Stuart’s view. 
Meyer (4th ed.) renders alia, sondern. The law 
is not sin, du¢ its actual relation to sin is that of dis 
coverer of sin. This is much simpler than Alford’s 
view: / say not that, but what I mean ts-that, The 
objection that this implies a praise of the law (De 
Wette) is without force. He might well praise it 
as leading toward ver, 25; viii. 1.—R. 

But it may be asked, in connection with this 
view, How are the words, I had not known sin 
[tyv apagtiay ovx Byrmy], to be ex. 
plained? According to Cyril, Winzer, De Wette, 
Philippi, and Tholuck, this refers to the knowledge 
of sin alone; but, according to Meyer, and others, 
it refers to the becoming acquainted with sin by ex- 
perience. Meyer: “The principle of sin in man, 
with which we first become experimentally acquaint- 
ed by the law, and which would have remained un. 
known to us without the law, because then it would 
not have become active by the excitement of desires 
for what is forbidden, in opposition to the law.” 
This explanation lays too much stress upon the sev. 
ond point of view. According to chap. v. 20, vi. 15. 
and ver. 8 of this chapter, it is, however, not duubt 
ful that the Apostle has here in mind not onlv the 
knowledge of sin, but also the excitement of sin. 
But he does not have it in mind as the increase of 
sin in itself, but as the promotion of its manifesta 
tion and form for the judgment, 

Except through the law [+i wy dia vo- 
ov]. Olshausen: ‘“ The law in all the forros of 
its revelation.” Meyer properly rejects this. Al. 
though the law further appears as immanent in man, 
yet, ever since the Mosaic law, by which it wes 
awakened, it has the character of the second, threat. 
ening, and deadly law. The moral law of nature, 
ideally conceived, is one with human nature. [The 
citation from the Decalogue, immediately following, 
shows what the reference sagen 

For I had not known evil desire [tv 1: 
yaq tnmsGupiay ox deer. See Textual 
Note *. Fag confirmatory, uot for exampe 
On te. ace Tholick., Stuart, Winer. p. 404. T° v 
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entranslatable in English; here a sign of close logs- 
eaJ connection. On the distinction between the 
verbe, Bengel says: Jyvwr majus eat, oa minus. 
Hine posterius, cum ‘lon minor negatur, est 
« twcremento, The verb is strength 


ened also, in 
thix conditional clause, by the absence of ay, which 
would usually be inserted.—R.] We cannot trans- 
late this, with Meyer: “ For I would not have known 
desire,” &, This would make the law the producer 
of luat, which is not the Apostle’s meani That 
wust was present without the law, he had sufficiently 
asserted in chaps. i. and v. But now he has hecome 
acquainted with the corrupting and condemnatory 
character of wicked lust, under the prohibition : 

Thou shalt not covet (Exod. xx. 17), [ Oi 
&$268uuqnoess. On the prohibitory future of the 
law, as quoted in the New Testament, see Winer, p. 
296; Buttmann, NV. 7. Gramm., p. 221.—R.] As 
this was to him the principal thing in the law, he 
thus first understood the inner character of the law 
and the inward nature of sin ; but thus also was the 
propensity to evil first excited, in the most manifold 
way, by the contradiction in him. The desire was 
now to him universally and decisively the principal 
and decisive thing. The first view of the inner life, 
or of the interior of life, had now occurred. Tho- 
luck remarks, that Augustine and Thomas Aquinas 
regarded the concupiscentia as the generale peccatum 
from which all the others proceeded; but he ob- 
verves, on the contrary, that the +4 in the sentence 
suggests rather a subordinate relation. But is the 
4,9e+y subordinated or separated in relation to the 
whole sentence? For I never once understood the 
meaning of wicked lust without the law. 

To what period of Paul’s life does this belong ? 
To the time of his childhood (Origen); or of his 
Pharisaical blindness (‘‘ the elder Lutheran and Re- 


formed exegesis down to Carpzov”)? Tholuck 
gives reasons for the latter. According to Matt. v., 
Pharisaism was narrowed to the act. He cites per- 


tineot expressions of Kimchi, and other Jewish 
writers (see also the note, p. 852). In Jarchi, the 
explanation of the Tenth Commandment is wanting ; 
in Aben Ezra there is a dwarfish construction. But 
then he raises the objection, that a person like Paul 
must have earlier come to a knowledge of the sin- 
fulness of the é7.O1yia. But the knowledge of the 
sinfulness of the éa+@vyia has its first awakening 
significance, when wicked lust is recognized as the 
root of supposed good works, and thereby leads to a 
revolution of the old views on good works them- 
selves. Even the fanatic rejects not only wicked 
works in themselves, but also their root—wicked 
Jesires. But he defines wicked desires and good 
affections according to evil and good works, while 
the awakened one begins to proceed from the judg- 
ment on inward affections, and afterwards to define 
the works. Therefore we cannot say, that ox 
fyvoy and ovx 7devy stand bere merely hypo- 
thetically ; the question as to the subject of this de- 
claration must be raised firat in ver. 9 (Tholuck). 
Vers. 7 and 9 denote the same experience thro 
which Paul, as the representative of all true con- 
testants, passed under the law: ver. 7 on the side 
of the perception of sin, ver. 9 on the side of the 
excitement of sin. 

Ver. 8. But sin. The dé is, indeed, “ con- 
tinuative ” (Meyer), [not adversative (Webster and 
Wilkinson).—R.], yet not in reference to the his- 
tory of the development of the sinful experience, 
but so far as its second stage is given.—Sén, 7 


Zh 
ayagtia; that is, sin inwardly present as pecca 
bility; the éz.@vpyia, as it was just shown to be sin 
{The principle of sin in man, ag in ver. 7. To admit 
a personification, as held by Fritzsche and Stuart.* is 
unnecessary ; to refer it to actual sin (Reiche), 
contrary to the context. Comp. Olshausen, Koppe, 
Philippi, Hodge.—R. ] 

Taking oocasion [agogu7y dé lafor 
ga}. The agoguy denotes the external impulse 
or occasion, in opposition to the inner. [Not merely 
opportunity ; “it indicates the furnishing the mate 
rial and ground of attack, the wherewith and whenca 
to attack” (Alford). Its position is emphatic, though 
the whole phrase is probably thus rendered promi. 
nent.—R.}] The jayfaverv in dafotoa, as free, 
moral activity, must be made emphatic here. There- 
fore Reiche says, incorrectly : it received occasion. 

By the commandment wrought in me 
pera tig évtoligs xatyeyacato éy éyoi). 

e dsa tio évytod. must be connected wit 
xatyoy. (Rickert, Tholuck, Meyer), and not witb 
agogs. A4af. (Luther, Olsbausen, Tholuck).+ 
The sentence contains the declaration how sin took 
an occasion for itself. It operated just by the c.m- 
mandment [the single precept referred to ver. 7], 
since it regarded the categorical commandment 
as a hostile power, and struggled and rebelled 
against it, 

The immediate design of the commandment in 
iteelf was the subjection of the sinner; but the pros- 
pective result was the rising of sin, and this result 
should bring sin clearly to the light in order to ca- 
pacitate the sinner for deliverance. Meyer saya 
ambiguously ; ‘“‘ Concupiscence is also without law in 
man, but yet it is not concupiscence for what is for- 
bidden.” Certainly the positive prohibition first ap- 
pears with the law; but the variance of the sinner 
with the inner law of life is already perfectly pres- 
ent. But now refractoriness toward the positive 
conmmand makes its appearance, and enhances and 
consummates sin, 

All manner of evil desire [zadaoay iz.- 
Guysayv]. The éaO:yia was already present; | 
but it now first unfolded and extended itself to the 
contrast. Zwingli, and others, interpret this as the 
knowledge of lust; Luther, Calovius, papas) and 
others, interpret it properly as the excitement of lust. 
Tholuck ; “ According to ver. 11, sin deceives, as is 
exhibited in the history of the fall of man; to man 
every thing forbidden appears as a desirable blese- 
ing; but yet, as it is forbidden, he feels that his 
freedom is limited, and now his lust rages more vio- 
lently, like the waves against the dyke;” see 1 Cor, 
xv. 46, [Philippi well says of this: ‘An immova- 
bly certain psychologica) fact, which man can more 
easily reason away and dispute away, than do 


away.” ¢—R.] 


* (Stuart makes dyapria here almost = capxués 
(ver. 14 ff.). If an equivalent is nopomaey esas ie a 
preferable one. For full, almost fanciful, notes on the 
presumed personification, see Wordsworth tn /oco.—R.) 

; rae proof of this connection is, that dd is never 
join dba ima ee - (dé is usual); that vers. 11, 13 seem 
require it.—R. 

4 (The following citations from the classics suppcrt the 
ent versellty of the principle set forth in this verse (comp. 
Prov. ix. 17): 

Onto (Livy xxxiv. 4): Nolite codem loco existimare, 
bree Anplenbslgn rem, quo fuil, anlequam lex de hoc fere 
vetur. hominem imprubum non accusare tututs est, quem 
absolvi, ef luzuria non mota lolerabilior esset, quam erit nune 
ipsis vincults, sicut fera bestia irritata, deinde emiss.t. Sens 
eca (de Clementia, i. 23): Purricids cum lege ‘runt, a 
tliis facinus pana monstruvit. Horace (Carm., ca: 
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For w.thout the law sin is dead [yogic 
yao vyouov apagtia vexoa. <A _ general 
proposition, hence, with the verb omitted. Beza 
and Reiche incorrectly supply 4»; 80 E. V., was, 
It will readily be understood that vexga is not 
used in an absolute, but relative sense, = .nopera- 
(ive (or unobserved, if the reference be limited to 
the knowledge of sin). Against this the antithesis 
of the following verse may be urged.—R.] Meyer, 
incorrectly; “ not actively, because that is wanting 
whereby it can take occasion to be active.” Rather, 
sin cannot mature in its root; it cannot come to 
napafacu. Man has, to a certain extent, laid him- 
self to rest with it upon a lower bestial stage, which 
is apparently nature; the commandment first mani- 
fests the demoniacal contradiction of this stage, the 
actual ae well as the formal contradiction to God and 
what is divine (see chap. viii. 8). 
limit the statement, with Chrysostom, Calvin, and 
others, to knowledge—ét was not known ; or, with 
Calovius, to the conscience (terrores conscientia) ; 
or, finally, to limit the idea to the sphere of destre 
(Tholuck). It has not yet acquired its most real, 
false life, in the zagafacu. Reference must here 
be made to the aatihecia: Sin was dead, and I was 
alive. [The clauses, however, are not strictly anti- 
thetical.—R. ] 

Ver. 9. Now I was alive without the law 
once [éyo d& Bloor yogis vonpov moté. 
For (E. V.) is incorrect; dé must then be rendered 
but or now (i. ¢, moreover), as it is taken to be 
adversative or continuative. The latter is to be pre- 
ferred, on the ground that this clause continues a 
description of the state without the law, while the 
real antithesis occurs in the following clause, for 
which the particle bué should be reserved —R.] In 
order to define the sense, we must apply the twofold 
antithesis. Paul could only have lived first in the 
sense in which sin was dead in him, and also be dead 
in the sense in which sin was alive in him, 

I was alive. The / must be emphasized: 
‘the whole expression is pregnant (Reiche, on the 
contrary, merely #v)”. 

Explanations: 1. Videbar mihi vivere (Augus- 
tinue, Erasmus [Barnes], und others). 

2. Securus eram (Melanchthon, Calvin, Bengel 
[Hodge], and others), I lived securely as a Pharivee. 

3. Meyer says, to the contrary: ‘‘ Paul means 
the life of childlike innocence which is free from 
death (ver. 10), (comp. Winzer, p. 11: Umbreit in 
the Studien und Kritiken, 1851, p. 637 f.), where 
(as this condition of life, analogous to the paradisa- 
ical state of our first purenta, was the cheerful ray 
of his earliest recollection) the law had not yet come 
to knowledge, the moral spontaneity had not yet 
occurred, and therefore the principle of sin was still 
in the slumber of death. This is certainly a status 
securtiatis, but not an immoral one.” * Tholuck re- 


Audaz omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 


Ovid (Amor., 2, 19, 3): Quod Wicet ingratum est, quod non 
weet acrius urit; (3, 4) Nilimur in velitum semper cupi- 


ar ae negata, 
o this may well be added the remark of Goethe (in a 
fetter to Lavater): Ich mdchfe das Element woraus des 
Menschen Scele gebiidet ist und worin sie lebt, ein Fegfeuer 
nennen, wortn alle hillischen und himmlischen Krdfle durch- 
¢inande gehen und wirken (I might call the element, out 
ef whicn the soul of man is formed and in which !t lives, a 
argatory, in which all hellish and heavenly powers con- 
ly walk and work).—R. ] 
* (The ere result of this interpretation is Jowett’s 
position: ‘The state which the Apostle describes is in 


It is incorrect to. 
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minds us of the fact, that the Jewish child was ng 
subject to the law until his thirteenth year; but he 
accedes (and properly so) to the views of the elder 
expusitors. Paul first perceived the deadly sting of 
the law when he was forbidden to lust. The cluld, 
as « child, has childish devices; 1 Cor. xiii. ; bur it 
can here come intu consideration only so far ++ its 
religious and moral consciousness began to dev: ip. 
But the status securitatis of which the Apvstle h: re 
speaks, first begins where the innocent child’s «tui ss 
securttatis ceases, It cousists in the sinful life being 
taken, after the course of the world, as naturalness 
instead of unnaturalness. And this can also com 
tinue under the law, so long as the law is regarded as 
something external, and ia referred to mere action. 
The Apostle first dates the true existence of the law 
for man from the understanding of the Thou shat 
not covet, As, therefore, Meyer has above given too 
Augustinian a view of original sinfulness, so he here 
construes it tou much on the opposite side. 

In a historical reference, this text, according to 
Rom. v. 13, has especially in view the period trom 
Adam to Moses. It has, therefore, even been suid 
that Paul here speaks, in the name of his people, of 
the more innocent and pure life of the patriarchs 
aud Israelites before the gift of the law (Grotiua, 
Lachmann, Fritzsche, and others). Undoubtedly, 
that historical stage is included; yet here the pay- 
chological point of view predominates: the life of 
the individual up to the understanding of the Mosaic 
expression, Thou shalt not covet. The law also 
points, by the otx ém.., beyond itse!f; as the sac- 
rificial offering, &c. 

Now I was alive. This means, according to Mey- 
er, ‘‘ Man, during the state of death ( Tudtsein) of 
the principle of sin, was not yet subject to efernal 
death. Certainly he becatne subject to physical 
death by the sin of Adam.” We have alreasly re 
futed this distinction. The condemned are first 
actually subject to death at the final judgment; tn 
principle, the children of Adam are subject to it; 
but the living man, of whom Paul here speaks, had 
not yet fullen into it, in the personal consciousness 
of guilt and the personal entanglement in the zaya- 
Paces. 

But when the commandment came [/i- 
Govagns dé tis EvtolHs. The specific com- 
mand, not the whole law. Came—. ¢., waa brought 
home to me.—At this point the older Lutheran and 
Calvinistic expositors found a reference to the con- 
viction of sin immediately preceding conversion. 
But the use of éyrody is against this, as well as the 
drift of the whole passage. A writer, so loving in 
his repetition of the name of Christ, and in direct ret- 
erence to the work of Christ, would not have lft 
such a meaning obscure. Comp. Philippi on the 
psychological objectiona.—R.] When its inward 
character became known. This certainly has an his 


some degree ideal and imaginary.”? There is no such time 
of innocence, but rather a time of security, *‘ before the 
deeper energies of the moral nature are aroused.”? All that 
eriod, in the individual consciousness, as well as second 
rily iu the historical development of redemption, is 
to by word. Granting, as a fhir cxegesis of the whole con 
text compels us to do, that the termination of thir i 
was not at the entrance of Christian knowledgo of the taw. 
we may well include the thought urged so strongly by Prod 
Stuart: “‘ Before an individual has a distinct and vivid pere 
ception of the nature and spirituality and extent of the 
Divine law, he is leas active and desperate in hia sin 
guilt than after he comes to such a knowledge.”” The view 
of vers. 7, 8, as including excitement of sin, ccmmits as ft 
advance to this position.--B.] 
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torical application to the gift of the Mosaic law | from death to life lies between the two. It is just 
(Reiche, Fritzsche), but a psychological application | the most intense effort to fulfil the law that results 
to the desi moments of introspection. in death. This is a circumstance which seems te 
Sin sprang into life [7 avaytia avéin-, contradict the sig Ce, and yet it does not contra 
oe 7} The explanation of the avétyaeyv, re | dict it, but is quite fa bacnony with it. 
virved (.c. Riickert, De Wette, and others, Tho- The same. We hold that, according to the 
luck: * “The ava stands, as elsewhere in com-, sense, we must read aie, (with Lachmarn, De 
pound words, in the strengthened meaning of sur- | Wette, Philippi), and not aivty, with Meyer ane 
sum; comp. avafdénw in Jobn ix. 11,” &c.), is . Tischendorf TA ord, Tregelles]. For the law haa 
opposed by Meyer, in accordance with the elder ex- | only temporarily become transformed, as the same 
positore, and by Bengel and Philippi. Bengel makes | law of life, into a law of death; it haa not perma. 


this explanation: sicut vizerat, ezm per Adamum 
intrassel in mundum, Oertainly the anxagtia 
became perfectly alive first in Adam as zagafacn, 
and then as such vexga, until the gift of the Mosaic 
aw again brought it to life. But this is also repeat- 
ed psychologically in the individual so far as the 
Adamic zagafacr, is psychologically reflected more 
or less strongly in his first offences; thus an indi- 
vidual Japp. of the fall takes pluce, but then, until 
the awakening light of the law penetrates the con- 
science, a false state of nature enters, connected 
with an active sense of life. [Here, too, must be 
included both the knowledge of and excitement to 
sin.—R.}—Some Codd. read Eiza+, because the ex- 
pression avaiyy did not occur in the classical Greek 
and in the Septuagint. Origen thought there was 
here a reminder of a pre-terrestrial fall. Cocceiuss 
evidentius apparuit. 

And Idied [éya dé anzéGSavoyv]. In the 
same sense as sin became alive, did the sinner die. 
That is, with the sense of conscious [and increasing] 
guilt, the sense of the penalty of death has made its 
appearance. Meyer makes an inadequate distinction 
here: ‘‘ We must understand neither physical nor 
spiritual death (Semler, Bihme, Riickert, and oth- 
ers), but eternal death, as the antithesis, s¢5 Cony, 
requires.” The sense of the penalty of death makes 
no distinction of this kind. [The aorist points to a 
definite occurrence. He entered into a certain spirit- 
ual state, which he calla death. Calvin: dfors pec- 
calt vita est hominis ; sursum vila peccati mors homi- 
nis.—R. } 

Ver. 10. And the commandment, which 
was unto life, the same was found by me to 
be unto death [xai si giOy was q évtody 
y tig Cony, aity tig Gavatoy. Kat 
introduces the verse as an epexegesis of died, with 
the addition of a new circumstance (Stuart).—R. ] 
Supply onga before unto life. In what sense was 
the commandment thus fuund? The commandment 
aas certainly promised life to the one observing the 


law; Lev. xviii. 6; Deut. v. 88; Matt. xix. 17. It | 
is, however, easily misunderstood when there is such | ¢ r 


2 general explanation as this: ‘“‘ the promise of life 
was connected with the observance of the Mosaic 
commandments” (Meyer). The sense is rather from 
the beginning, that the kind of promise is condi- 


tional on the kind of observance. External obedi- | 


ence has also only an external promise, or a promise 
of what ia external (Exod. xx. 12). But this is, for 
the pious, only the figure of a higher obedience and 


promise. The seli-righteous man, on the other hand, : 
made a snare for himself out of that promise. Now, | 


in the highest sense, life according to the law of the 
Spirit—that is, in faith (which is the end of the law) 
—rmesults in the Coz catsmoc. Only the transition 


® (8) Stuart: “to gather new life, to show additional 
gor not merely a renewal of life which had before ex- 
™ On the lexical objections to this view, see Philippi | 


ts loco.—R.] 


| subject, this very comman 


joys of sin, which always mook the 


nently become a law of death.* 

Ver. 11. For sin, &. [% yag ayagtia, 
x.t.4. The yay introduces an explanation of ver, 
10. The first words are similar to ver. 8, bit 
auagtia here stands emphutically first. The 
position of dia tis évtoszs is also slightly emphatic. 
—R.]| Not the commandment in itself has become 
a commandment unto death; sin has rather made it 
thus. How far ? Sin took occasion, or made itself 
an occasion. That it took it of the commandnent, 
is assumed, and is explained by what follows. The 
following xai ds’ atta, &c., favors the connection 
of the dsa tay évtodig with éEynatryc8 
ne, Geceived me. It first made the commund- 
ment a ocation, and then a means of conden na- 
tion. us what applies to Satan, that he was first 
man’s temp‘er, and then his accuser, applies likewise 
to sin. This passage calls to mind the serpent in 
Paradise, as 2 Cor. xi. 8. But in what did the de. 
ception of sin consist? Philippi: ‘Since sin made 
me pervert the law, in which I thought that I had a 
guide to righteousness, into « means for the promo- 
tion of unrighteousness.” ¢ Not clear. It deceived 
me, in that it represented the law to me as a limit 
which seemed to separate me from my happinesa 
Behind that limit it charmed me to transgression by 
a phantom of happiness. Accordingly, it is not 
satisfuctory to explain the following clause: And 
by it slew me [xai dv aitag améxtis- 
vey], thus; sin gave me over to the law, x0 that u 
slew me. In this respect sin rather falsified the law, 
since it represented to me my well-merited death as 
irremediable, or my Judge as my enemy (see Gen 
iii.; Heb. ii, 15; 1 John iii, 20). (“Brought me 
into the stale of sin and misery,” already referred to 
in ver. 10. The allusion to the temptation is to 


.be admitted here also.—R.] Tholuck: “ Decision 


of Simeon Ben Lachish : e wicked nature of 
man rises every day against him, and seeks to slay 
him (Vitringa, Obdserv. Sacr., ii. 599); also by the 
S11 "x" is denoted the angel of death.” 

Ver. 12. So that the law is holy, &c. [mars 
éy vowosg aytoc, «td. The wore in- 
troduces the result of the whole discussion, vers 


* {It is more difficult than important to decide this 

int. Atry, hac, this; avrg, ‘psa, the same. The former, 

bough not fn itself so so ap here takes the preceding 

ent, giving it a tragical force 

(«o Meyer and Philippi, whom cites in favor of the 

other view). The atalogy of vers. 15, 16, 19, 20 (rovro) ia 
inst Lange’s preference.—R. ] 

t [80 Hodge: ‘The reference ia not to the promt-ed 
tion and dite 
appoint the hopes, but rather to the utter failure of the 
law to du what he expected from it.” This view consists 
with the assumption, that the point ip ex; erience here 
renched is one necessarily and immediately preceding con= 
version. Dr. Hodge does not thus assume, yee he appeale 
to Christian aeperlence in confirmation. If the excitement 
to sin be allowed A ereuone these verses, the other inter 
pen adopted b . Lange. is preferable. ead 

owever, a beauti setting forzh of the first view is 
Neander, PAcnzung, ti. 681 (quoted in Tholuck).—R.1 
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7-11. Itis not = ergo, yet of a more general con- 
clusive character. To ywéy, the corresponding dé 
is wantinz, The antithesis we should expect, ac- 
vording to Meyer, is: but sin brought me to death 
through the law, which was good in itself. This is 
the thought of ver. 13; but aa the form is ore oe 
4¢ does not Lgerasest Not only innovent (Th 
luck), but also absolutely separated from, and op- 
posed to, sin. And this applies not only to the law 
iu general, but also to its explanation in the single 
tcourmandment. 

{And the commandment holy and just and 
good, xai 4 dvytody ayia xai duxaia xa 
aya&y7.| The commandment is first holy in its 
origin as God’s commandment; secondly, just, as 
the individual determination of the law of the sys- 
tem of righteousness (Meyer: * “rightly constituted, 
just as it should soa) and good—that is, not in the 
vague sense of excellent (Meyer, Philippi, and oth- 
ers), but according to the idea of what is good: 
beneficial promotion of life in itself, in spite of its 
working of death in me; indeed, even by its work- 
wg of death. The term good refers to the blessed 
cesult of divine sorrow, and to the gospel.t The 
eluborate apology for the commandment is certainly 
ore to Meyer) occasioned by the fact that the 

odn has beew described as precisely the object of 
sin, in ver. 7 


Suconmp Paracrary (ver. 13). 


The Law in relation to the Sinner. 


Ver. 18. Did then that which was good 
beoome death unto me? [76 of» ayator 
uot éyéveto Gavatos; See Jeztual Note *.] 
Tholuck: “ The »éy in ver. 12 prepared for the an- 
tithesis 7 dé auaytia, x.t.4. Yet the Apostle 
again presents his thoughts in the form of a refuta- 
tion of an antagonistic consequence. The ayafoy 
should lead us to expect only wholesome fruits.” 
Undoubtedly, the expression aya (ver. 12) is the 
new problem now to be solved. It was not so much 
to be wondered at that the commandment, as holy 
and just, brought death ; but it was an enigma that 
it, as aye, should bring forth death. The expla- 
nation of this enigma will also show how the law 
has brought about the great change: Through Death 
tu Life! Was that which is good, of itself and im- 
mediately, made death unto me? This conclusion, 
again, is to be repelled by Let it not be! yu» 
yévorto. 

But sin [alia 4 «cpagria (supply éuos 
éyévero Havaro;). So uu modern commentators. 
—R.] Namely, that was made death unto me. | 
“The conatruction of Luther, Heumann, Carpzov, | 
& , 18 totally wrong: ajia f auaptia dv tow} 
ayahon pos xatepyacopeyn (3s) Savaroy, tye | 
gary avaptia ” (Meyer) : so also the Vulgate. | 

t it might appear sin [iva gavi| 
Guagtia. The iva is telic; pavq, be shown 
to be (Alford). This second duagrtia isa predi- 
cate; anarthrous, therefore, and also as denoting 


t 


1 


© (luis is a mistake. The quotation is from Philippi. 
Meyer .ayt: “ right, with respect to its requirement, which 
gorr Nae sxe ‘tly with holiness.”—R, } 

t (Bengel is excellent: Sincta, justia, bona, rotione | 
cause eficientis, forma, finis, His second view is less ex- 
act: cexspeclu officiorum erga Drum, respectu proximi, rere , 

clu nuture im we. Comp. Calovius ~ Tholuck and Phi- 

ppi), and Th >odoret (in Alford).—R. 


o- | clo 
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character.—R.] This was therefore the most imme 
diate design of the law: Sin should appear as ais 
(Eph. v. 18; Gen. iii.: Adam, where art thou ?). 

{ Working death to me, by that which is 
good, dva rot ayadou nos xatregyalo- 
utivy Gavatoy.| The idea of perfectly dis 
sin is just this; that it works death by the 
misconstruction and abuse of what is good. Thu 
the law is first made to serve as a provocation to sin 
unto death ; second, the gospel is made a savor of 
death ; and third, the truth is made a mighty anti- 
christian lie (2 Thess. ii. 11). Tholuck: ‘* The na- 
ture of sin should thereby become manifest, that it 
should appear as something which makes use of 
what is even good as a meuns of ruin, and in this 
manner the commandment should become a means 
of exhibiting sin in all the more hideous light.” 
Scholium of Mattheus: “iva atts, iavezy didyd 
ive OAn Ty9 bautijc rsxgiay éxxadiyy.” In addi 
tion to this, these pertinent words: “ Jn fact, as il 
ix the sovereign right vt good to overrne evil results 
for good, so is st the curse of sin to pervert the 
effects of what ts good to evil.” Thus an emphasis 
rests on the dea tot) aya@ot, for which rea 
son it comes first. 

Meyer correctly urges, against Reiche, that this 
iva is telic, in opposition to the ecbatic view. Death 
was already present befure the law, but sin completed 
it by the law; xatreyvyacouéyy. The law ia 
not sin; sin disclosed itself completely as sin in 
making what is good a means of evil 

That sin through the commandment mizht 
become exceedingly sinful [iva yéivyras 
xad unegfolny auagtmios jf anagtia 
dca tas &vtoings. Parallel clause to the last, of 
increased force: “Observe the pithy, sharp, vividly 
compressed sketch of the dark figure” (Meyer).—R. ] 
Ka® tirxegfBoiny. Frequently used by Paul ; 
2 Cor. i. 8; iv. 17; Galil3. The dxayrmio, 
appears to be an intimation that sin, as an imaginary 
man, should be driven from real human nature to 
destruction. [The telic force of these clauses is thus 
expanded by Dr. Hodge: ‘Such is the design of the 
law, 8» far as the salvation of sinners is concerned. 
It does not prescribe the conditions of salvation. 
Neither is the law the means of sanctification. It 
cannot make us holy. On thecontrary, its opera- 
tion is to excite and exasperate sin—to render its 
power more dreadful and destructive.”—R. ] 


[Excursvs on Bisiico-PsycHo.oeica, Txes.— 
The exact significance of the terms gags an 
mvetua, as used so frequently by the Apostle iu 
this and the eighth chapters, requires careful consid- 
eration at this point. But such a discussion must 
necessarily be preceded by some remarks on the 
words, gaua, wuyn, avevua, body, soul, and 
spirit, as used by Paul in a strictly anthropological 
sense. 

I. Saua, Bovy. This term is readily under. 
stood as generally used in the New Testament. Still 
it refers, strictly speaking, to the bod/tly organism, 
and has a psychological meaning almost = sense 
the sensational part of man’s nature. As distin 
guished from gags (in its physiological sense), is 
means the o sm, of which cay; is the material 
substance. (Agéag differs from aap, in not in- 
cluding the idea of an organisin.) That cea must 
not be restricted to the material body, irrespective 
of its organism and vital union with the inimaterial 
part of man’s nature, is evident from the numerous 
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paseages m, xii. 5; 1 Cor. vii. 27; Eph. i. 28; 
Col. i. 18 fe), where the Church is called ' the body 
of Christ. This expression would convey little mean- 
ing, if o@ya bad not this psychological sense. No 
difficulty arises in regard to this term, except in the 
interpretation of a few passages which seem to imply 
an ethieal sense; ¢. g., Rom. vi. 6 (q. v.); vii. 24; 
viii. 10, 18; Col. ii. 11. It must be remarked, that 
in roost of these the ethical force reallv belongs to 
some attributive word, goa being in itself indiffer- 
ent. We may explain moat of these cases by giving 
the word a figurative sense, the organtam of sin 
(Rom, vi. 6; vii. 24; Col. ii. 11), analogous t6 the 
old man; or by admitting a reference to the body as 
the chief organ of the manifestation of sin. The 
term «él, members (which is usually associated 
with ooa, rather than with capt, because the idea 
of an organism is more prominent in the former 
term), must be interpreted accordingly (see Col. iii. 
5; Bibelwerk, p. 64, Amer. ed.). In any case, the 
thought that the body is the chief source and seat 
of sin, must be rejected as unscriptural, unpauline, 
and untrue. We must also avoid a dualistic sunder- 
ing of the material and immaterial in man’s nature. 

IL Wuyq, Sour. This term is from yizyo, 
to breathe, to blow, and, like 3, its Hebrew 
equivalent, originally means animal life (see the New 
Testament usage, especially in the Gospels), but, like 
the Hebrew word, it also is frequently referred to 
the whole immaterial part of man’s nature, in dis- 
tinction from goa. By synecdoche, it is put for 
the whole man, in enumeration (Acts ii. 41: about 
three thousand souls), and in the phrase, naca 
yeyn, every soul. As the word occurs but four 
times in the Epistle to the Romans—twice in the 
sense of life, and twice in the phrase, every soul— 
it would not be necessary to discuss it further, did 
not the precise meaning of mwvstywa depend upon a 
further discrimination. Twice in the New Testament 
(1 Thess. v. 28; Heb. iv. 12) the word is distin- 
guished from avzija. As both passages may be re- 
garded as Pauline, the one occurring in his earliest 
written Epistle, and the other in an Epistle of much 
later date, which is Pauline, even if not written by 
Paul, the question of a Pauline trichotomy cannot 
be avoided. The fuller discussion will be found 
under zvtijna, below, but here we must define yry7 
more closely. Although it is true that the term does 
mean the animal soul, it is very doubtful whether it 
means simply this in the two passages above referred 
to. If ‘animal soul” be restricted to the principle of 
life, then gaa, in such a connection, should include 
this; and a wish that the principle of life be “ pre- 
verved blameless,” is singular, to say the least. If, 
however, “animal soul” be taken to include more than 
this—viz., what we share with the brutes—then it is 
highly probable that this largely includes the intel- 
lectual part of our nature, and yry7 must then be 
= the seat of the Understanding, in distinction from 
the Reason. That some wide sense is involved, is 
evident both from 1 Cor. xv. 45, “the first Adam 
was made a living soul,” and from 1 Cor. ii. 14, 
where the adjective wry.xoc undoubtedly includes 
the intellectual part of man’s nature. In both these 
cases the antithesis is zyvtija in the ethical sense ; 
hence the greater necessity for enlarging the idea of 
wuyy.* Paseing over many distinctions which have 


* (Akin tou the view under discussion is that of Géschel : 
“that the soal at once from body and spirit to 
anite the two” is contradicte, or, at least, confuses the 


been made, we consider the view of Olehausen, whe 
makes wryy the centre of our personality, the sattle- 
field of the flesh and human spirit. In this view, 
also, oayé and goa are almost identical, thougt 
he admits that, in the unrenewed man, the wuyy is 
under the dominion of the cagt. It excludes the 
voy from the yry7, making it the organ of acy vity 
for the human spirit, This view still restricta yuys 
too much, even admitting the trichotomy.* Ji com 
fuses psychological and ethical terms. It leans 
toward the error which makes the body the »,ource 
of sin, while, on the other hand, it excludes the 
human spirit from the dominion of sin (and ite 
organ, the abil It cannot be justified by Paul’s 
language, for the very paseages which i: dicate a 
trichotomy imply the sinfulness of the human spirit, 
while it is altogether unpauline, as already remarked, 
to refer sin to the body as its source. The use of 
the word yuysxdc, as quoted above, is equally op- 
posed to this view, which probably grows out of the 
attempt to find in wry and zveiiua, terms analo- 
gous to the Understanding and Reason. We there 
fore object to this view, and claim a still wider sense 
for weyy. How much can be claimed for it, will 
appear from what follows. 

I, Jivetpwa, Spirit. This term, from zvée, 
to blow, to breathe, means (like the Hebrew man ) 
breath, then wind, then anima, lastly antonus, pire 
in all the various meanings we give that word. It 


must first be discussed in its strictly psychological - 


ae 
A. Besides the secondary meaning, temper, dis. 
position, it is used by most of the New Testament 
writers to denote man’s immaterial nature, including, 
together with ooa (hom. viii. 10; 1 Cor. vi. 20; 
vii. 34), and also with cag (2 Cor. vii. 1; Col. ii. 
5), the whole man. In the phrase, “ gave up the 
ghost,” it is doubtful whether it means the whole 
immaterial nature, or simply (fe; in Luke xxiii. 
46; Acts vii, 59, the former seems to be the mean- 
ing. But there are a number of passages where the 
exact signification turns on the previous question : 
Do the Scriptures assume or teach a trichotomy in 
human nature ?—that man is a unity made up of 
body, soul, and spirit? It is essential to the proper 
understanding of chaps. vii. and viii. that this ques- 
tion be discussed.+ 

1. First of all, it must be admitted as a fact that 
the Scriptures recognize the dualism of spirit and 
matter, and that man is both material and immaterial, 
without any ¢ferttum quid, which is neither material nor 
immaterial, The presumption, then, is against the 
trichotomy, so far as it would ignore this fact. The 
presumption is also against any view which classes 
soul under the materia! part of the complex nature, 
since both soul und spirit are used to include the 
whole immaterial part of man. 

On the other hand, Plato and Aristotle undoubt 


immateriality of the soul, and maker a ving body ante 
cedent thereto. Hegeliani:m regurds the soul ax only the 
band that connects body and spirit.—R.] 

* (Against so limited a view of wvxy, sec Tholuck, p 
802, who includes under it the vous and éow davyOpewos. 
Comp. Ireneeus, c. herex., v. 34.—R. 

t (On the trichotomy, see Delitzsch, Bibl. P«ych., pp. 
81-98; Olshausen, Romans, pp. 271, 272, 2d ed.; De natura 
hum. trichotomia, &0., Opuscc. Theol., Berlin, 1884, pp. 148 
ff.; Meesner, Die Lehre des Apes Leipsig, 1856, p. 207, 
Bishop Ellicott, Sermon on the Destiny the Creature ; 
Notes on 1 Theas. v. 23; Lange’s Comm. on Genesis, pp. 213 
f., 285 £ ; Tholuck, eta oe 288-302; J. B. H Trie 
partite Nature of Man, 2d ed., Edinb., 1868; Lange, Dogs 


~ 
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edly held that there was a trichotomy (for their 
views, see Delitzsch, p. 93 ; . ed. p. 213). This 
fact may be used to explain 1 Theas. v. 28 as popu- 
lar language, but “‘ we must needs turn to the Holy 
Scriptures, and accept without prejudice what it 
answers to us, be it Platonic or anti-Platonic.” 
Some such view was held by Origen, by the Apolii- 
Barians and semi-Pelagians. All these, like the mod- 
ern rationalistic notions on the subject, were extenu- 
stions of human ourruption. Vain speculations on 
the subject are abundant, but this should not be to 
tho prejudice of truth.* 

T to 1 Theas, v. 23, we find a distinct as- 
sumption of a tripartite nature in man, all the more 
weighty because it is not in didactic form. To say 
that this is merely popular language, does not meet 
the case, For, while it may be said that Paul does 
not profess to teach metaphysics, the question then 
recurs: Was the popular e of that day cor- 
rect, or that of another age? Besides, it is a hazard- 
ous method of dealing with a writer so uncommonly 
exact, and with a book which concerns itself with 
human salvation. Experience has proven how large- 
ly the diffusion and acceptance of biblical truth are 
dependent on correct anthropological views. If we 
believe that Paul chose his words wittingly, much 
more, if we hold them to be inspired, this text, taken 
by itself, assumes “that in the original structure of 


man there is sometling—yet remaining, needing 


and capable of sanctification—oorresponding to the 
three terms, body, soul, and spirit.” + The same is 
implied in Heb. iv. 12. 

Leaving these passages, we find little else in the 
New Testament to support this view. Of course, 
when accepted, it must modify to some extent the 
signification given to these terms in other places ; 
but there is no other passage in the New Testament 
which could be relied on to prove the trichotomy 
were these absent. Hence we infer that the distino- 
tion, if real, is not of such importance as has been 
thought, and cannot be made the basis of the start- 
ling propositions which human speculation has de- 
duced from it. Thia does not deny that, from other 
sources, the trichotomy may receive important sup- 
port ; it refers simply to the place it should take in 
biblical psychology. Judging from the rare allu- 
sions to it, the prevailing dichotomic tone of the 
Scriptures, we infer that, while it may be necessary, in 
order to explain these to accept a trichoto- 
my, the advantages of so duing are incidental, rather 
than of the first moment. 

2, Admitting that there is a tripartite nature in 
man, the main difficulty is a precise definition of 
these three parts. Here the German authors are in 
a very Bubel of confusion. For the sake of clear- 
ness, we first of all reject 

a.) All views of the human spirit which make 
it the real soul over against a brute soul, termed 
wrt, for the reasons given above under IL. 

(6.) All views of the human spirit which make 
t a higher wn/fallen part of man’s nature, over 


® (The anthro of Swedenborg assumes a trini 
sashes than a pogy i ad 


Mi and by his doctrine of corre- 
wt gre gtint lose its real significance.—R.) 

t {It must be noted how this assumes (1.), that 
the spirit needs sanctification ; (2.) that body and soul are 
also to be preserved for God; thus guarding st Pela- 
giazism and rationalism on the one hand, an i 
and mysticism on egy Ade pee 

y argumen m the of the Trinity must 
be teh: out of view, since it can ore nothing, though it 
ao trace such an ogy. 


* 


rit seems 
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against a soul under the power of the eaget. 
which is the view of Olshausen, and, with 
fications, of many others, is not borne out by the 
anthropology of Scripture; is contradicted by the 
very passages which alone can establish a trichoto- 
my, and is in the very face of 2 Cor. vii. 1, where 
“ filthineas,” podvopos, defilement, stain, is attrib. 
uted to the human spirit. Did such an unfallen 

ivid, in any sense, exist in man, we might expect 
that term to be used in this chapter instead of veis 
and 6 law aviewzog, whatever the reference may 
be. Jul. Miller (i. p. 450) well remarks: “ II vetjua 
in this anthropological sense is itself exposed to pol- 
lution (2 Cor. vii. 1), and needs sanctification and 
cleansing just as yuyq and osiua (1 Thess. v. 23; 
1 Cor. vii. 34); this spiritual sphere of life is the 
one which, in the work of regeneration, most needs 
to be renewed (Eph. iv. 28, compared with Rom. xii. 
2). The notion that man’s spirit cannot be de- 
praved—that it is only limited in its activity from 
without—and that sin is the consequence of this 
limitation, cannot be attributed to the Apostle.” 
This excludes, also, the view of Schdberlein and 
Hofmann (since given up by him), that the third 
term of the trichotomy is “‘ the Spirit of God imma- 
nent in the soul.” 

(c.) But this would also exclude the view of 
Philippi, Schmid (apparently of Tholuck, Romans, 
p. 801), that the third term is the pneumatic nature 
imparted to the believer at regeneration. If it be 
this, how can it need sanctification? Besides, this 
involves the theory of regeneration, which makes it 
the impartation of an entirely new nature, not in 
soul and body, but in addition to soul and body, as 
the third term in we complex being. This vier 
cannot satisfactorily explain the trichotomy in 1 
Thess. v. 23; Heb. iv. 12, 

(d.) There remains, then, this view, which meets 
all the requirements of exegesis: that man has a 
body in vital connection with his soul, which lat. 
ter term includes all the powers of mind and 
heart, having as their object the world and self 
(hence including voig and 6 fow ay&euzog in this 
chapter). That, besides, he has, in his unity of 
nature, a spirit which is of the same nature as 
the soul, of a higher capacity, yet not separated 
or separable from it. This spirit is the capacity 
for God, God-consciousness (Heard); but in man’s 
present condition it is dormant, virtually dead in 
its depravity, needing the power of the Holy Spirit 
to renew it. After such renewal it becomes spirit 
in the sense intended in the proposition: ‘that 
which is born of the Spirit is spiri¢” (John iii. 6) 
This seems to be, in substance, the view of Miller, 
Delitzsch, and Heard.* It admits a dichotomy, and 
also a trichotomy ; claims that the soul is spiritual 


® (Of co the term will be given a more or less ex 
‘eated meaning 2 
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fiesh, and man, who ought to pass over from the; LXX. to translate the Hebrew word "03. Thie 
position of the weyy Cao into the position of the Hebrew word, in its simplest meaning, is applied tc 
Rvtvpa Gworowvy, has become, instead of zvevua-' the material substance of the body, then occasionally 
egy being wuysxdg and cagxxog; and further, t the human body itself. Out of this grows the 
just for that reason, because the spirit stands inim~- | application to all terrestrial beings who possess sen.- 
mediate causal relation to God, all the Divine opera- ' sational life. But a more frequent use is in the 
‘ions having redemption in view, address themselves | sense of human nature, with the personal life attached 
first of all to the zveipa, and thence first attain to to it (Gen. vi. 12; Deut. v. 26; Pas. lxxvili. 39; 
the wuy7; for when God manifests himself, He ap- cxliv. 21; Isa. xlix. 26; lxvi. 16, 28, 24, and in 
to the spirit of man” (Bibi. Psych., p. 96, | numerous other passages). In Deut. v. 26; Isa, 
ed., p. 117). It may be urged that this pre-| yxxi, 8; Jer. xvii. 5; Ps. lvi. 5, human nature is 
sents no real distinction; I reply, that it is not: oontrasted with God, His Spirit, eternity, and om- 
claimed that the distinction is of essential impor- | nipotence, and the more prominent thought is there- 
tance. But as Paul uses the word zrveiiua in prefer- | fore “ that of the weakness, the frailty, the transito- 
ence to yry7, when he speaks of man’s immaterial | riness of all earthly existence” (J. Miiller), We 
nature, especially as regenerated by the Spirit of | reach, then, this sense: “ Man with the adjunct no- 
God, there seems to be no other way of accounting | tion of frailty” (Tholuck). There does not appear, 
for it except on this view. (The objections to that | however, any distinct ethical sense, still leas any im- 
of Philippi have been considered above.) Delitzach plication that man’s sensuous nature is the seat of 
very properly remarks: “Should any prefer to/ sin or of opposition to his spirit. 
eay, that the Apostle, by mveiua and yryy, is 1. Passing to the New Testament, we find also 
distinguishing the internal condition of man’s life, | the narrower physiological meaning (1 Cor. xv. 89; 
and especially of the Obristian’s life, in respect of | Eph. v. 29; in the phrase, “ fiesh and blood,” Matt. 
two several relations, even this would not be false.” | xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 50; Gal. i 16; Eph. vi. 12). It 
It is, indeed, the nearest expression of the truth; | is also used as = body, the sensational part of man’s 
for the human spirit is not brought into any special | nature, in Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. v. 5; vii. 28; 2 Cor. 
prominence by Paul, save as in a given relation in| ivy. 11; vii. 1, 5; xii. 7, &., the antithesis being 
the Christian’s life. Hence we have a second mean- | spirit, or the immaterial part of man’s nature, never, 
ing of zveiipa. however, with a distinctly era aig ip The pre 
rit a8 acted Holy | Vailing use of the word in the New Testament un- 
Spirts, Py egos salar Se ee doubtedly is, that which corresponds with the wider 
impulses, which are the means of redeeming the , meaning of "02, human nature, sometimes, as 
whole man. Of course, as opinions differ respecting | Miiller holds, with a reference to the earthly life and 
the first meaning, they will vary from our definition. | relations (Gal. ii. 20; 2 Cor. x. 8; Phil. i. 22, 24; 
Philippi makes this identical with A, while others | Col. i. 22; Eph. ii, 15, and a number of other pas 
would claim that we should distinguish here rather a | sages, where the whole earthly side of man’s life are 
new principle of life (Lange), thun a part of our re- | contrasted with his relation to God in Christ); but 
newed nature. Dr. Lange seems to prefer this mean- | also in the sense of man, with the idea of frailt 
throughout chap. viii. There, however, the | more or less apparent (Rom. iii. 20; 1 Cor. i. 29; 
ference seems to be mainly to the Holy Spirit, the | Gal. ii, 16; Acts ii. 17, which is a citation of "wa 
objective agent. In vera, 10, 16, the subjective | in this sense; John xvii. 2; Luke iii. 6). Here we 
meaning is undoubtedly the correct one, es in Jobn | must class those passages which refer to the human 
iil 6 ; iv. 28, 24 (80 Rom. ii 29, see p. 115, where | nature of Christ: John i. 14; Rom. i. 8; ix. 5;* 
Dr. Lange gives @ different view), 1 Cor. vi. 17; | 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John iv. 2 (comp. p. 61). This list 
Phil. iii. 8. In many other passages this meaning is | might be sien eo but it ls only necessary to estab- 
implied, as indeed it is even in 1 These. v. 28,/ lish the New Testament use of adgt in the wide 
though this cannot be explained satisfactorily, with- 
out presupposing a human spirit antecedent to re- 
generation. 


C. The most common use of the term is obvious. 2. The ethical sense. Our inquiry here is of a 
ly the strictly theological one: the Holy Spirit. twofold nature. A. How much is included under 
Opinions vary as to the propriety of this meaning in | the term? B. What is ite precise significance ? 
certain passages. No definite rule can be laid down. 
The absence of the article is by no means a certain in- 
jication that the reference is subjective (against Har- 
less). The reason for preferring this meaning, ‘rath- 
er than “ spiritual life-principle” (Lange), in chap. 
viii., i that, in ver. 2, the Holy Spirit is undoubtedly 
referred to, over against sin and death. When, then, 
eagt afterwards occurs as the antithesis to zveiua, 
there is still more reason for taking the latter term 
as the Holy Spirit, since the cagt is, as it were, per- 
Anified and ized, and the correct antitheti- 


sense of the Hebrew equivalent. Up to this point 
we find no distinct ethical meaning—only a basis 
for it. 


A. How much is included under this term! 
(1.) If we choose a few passages where the ethical 
sense is admitted by all commentators, such as Rom. 
viii. 4, or vii. 14 (cagxivoc); viii. 8, and attempt to 
substitute ‘“‘ body,” or “ sensational nature,” for cagt, 
it will be evident that such a meaning does not at all 
moeet the case. It is not only contrary to the scrip- 
tural anthropology throughout, but in the passages 
restr eccaie la ai i not of a character te 
j t, ially ew of the wide meaning of 
odot, already established. (2.) Nor can we limit it 
to the body and soul, and exclude the human spiri.. 
It has already been shown how little prominence i; 
given to this distinction in the New Testament, ho. 


® (In Bom. viii. 8, where the term occurs three times, 
it is highly probable that in the last two cases this semes 
is the more correct one.—R.] 
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there is no evidence whatever that the spirit is not 
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Ses aS 


8. The human nature, thus alienated from God 


ander the dominion of the sarcical tendency, but | with selfishness as its ruling principle, must, how. 


that, on the contrary, an immoral tendency is im- | ever, seek gratification. 
plied.* Nor will this view find support in the use | the ere iture. 


There is but one resource, 
As cays means man in his entire 


‘of the adjective wuysxdg in an ethical sense as = | earthly relations, which are relations to the ieature, 


‘Sayxxog; for in the only case where such an ethical 
‘sense is undoubted (1 Cor. ii. 14), the antithesis is 
not simply zv:vuatexos (applied to spiritual things 
and persuns as proceeding from, or influenced by, 


its moral significance must include devotion to the 
creature, if the use of the term is to be fully just 
fied. This, then, implies slavery to the creature ip 
the search for self-gratitication Carnality, then, ik 


‘the Holy Ghost), but also ‘‘ the things of the Spirit | as truly the moral state of one absurbed in intellect 


-of God.” 


(3.) Whatever ethical sense is to be at-: ual and esthetic pursuits, as of one sunk in sensual 


tributed to the word gagt, must include the whole | ity. But as sensuous and sensual are cognate terms, 


man, body and soul, or body, soul, and spirit. This 
agrees with tle scriptural delineations of human na- 
ture, the use of the word above referred to, and its 
usual antithesis, when the ethical meaning is intend- 
ed, viz., tue Spirit of God; never the human spirit 
irrespective of the influence of the Spirit of God. 
This antithesis is not always expressed, but it is in- 
variably implied. (Comp. Rom. vii. 5; viii. 8, 4 ff; 
Gal. iii. 3; v. 16, 17, 19, 24; vi. 8; Col. ii, 18, 23.) 
If it be claimed that, in Rom. vii. 18, 25, the ex- 
pressed antithesis is, in the former case, the inward 
man (ver, 22), then we reply, that the real antithesis 
is stated in ver. 14; “spiritual,” “carnal,” and that, 
under the influence of this spiritual law, any antago- 
oism to the cagt has been awakened. Of course, 
if the reference to the regenerate be adinitted, this 
objection disappeara, So in ver. 25, although voi 
is the expressed antithesis, it is the vor under the 
influence either of the Holy Spirit, or the spiritual 
law. 2Yags, iv ite ethical sense, therefore, means, 
not merely an earthly or fleshly tendency, or direc- 
tion of life, but the whole human nature ; not, as 
Olshausen thinks, so far as it is separated from 
God, but as it is separated from God, body, soul, 
and spirit, as sinful. Being in the flesh, is being in 
an ungodly state, a state of sin. (This view has 
obtained frum the times of Augustine until now, 
among the mass of theologians.) 

B. What, then, is the precise significance of this 
ethical sense of cagé ? 

1. Its usual antithesis indicates what the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of sin so strongly asserts, that human 
nature, thus described, has become alienated frum 
God, As love to God is the only true moral im- 
pulse, apostasy from God is sin, and the natural, car- 
nal condition, is thus to be regarded. The Deca- 
logue, Rom. i. 5, are sufficient to support this posi- 
tion. In the law, holy, just, and good, love to God 
iy the chief requirement ; in Rom. i, 21, wilful rejec- 
tion of God is described as the seed of all the vices, 
subsequently catalogued, ending in the most fearful 
sensual excesses ; in Rom. v. 12-21, sin is described 
as entering through one man, through his act of dis- 
obedience, and this is the immediate cause of the 
carnal condition of humanity. Yet this does not 
exhaust the meaning; it is rather its negative ex- 
pression. 

2. The positive principle of sin and the ruling 
principle of the flesh is undoubtedly selfishness, for, 
God being rejected, some personal object is required 
by the human personality. It is found in self; its 
tuterests become paramount. Thia is not, however, 
very prominent in the ethical term under considera- 
tion, but wust be assumed in order to reach the fur- 
thier idea which it involves, 


* (Comp. Delitssch, Bib. Psych., pp. 374 f., Eng. ed., pp. 
#40 ff, against the view of Ginther, that there is a fleshly 
soul ‘n dist:nctis n from the spiritual soul.—R. } 


so we find, not only in the teachings of the Scrip- 
ture, but in the history of humanity, that the de. 
velopment of selfish devotion to the creature is in 
the direction of sensuality (fleshly sins, in a narrower 
sense). ‘* Without God,” has, as its positive expres- 
sion, “in the world” (Eph. ii. 12). And the very 
want of satisfaction in worldly things leads to ever 
fiercer longing after the creature, to sin in its lowex 
forms, Sinking God in the material, or natural 
world, over which He rules, is, in effect, sinking 
man into the deepest slavery to the creature. To 
be “in the flesh,” is therefore to be under “ the law 
of sin and death.” Sin is not, in its easence, devo- 
tion to the sensuous, nor is carnality essentially sen- 
suality, but toward these as their manifestations they 
inevitably tend. We thus guard against both asceti- 
cism and materialiam. 

Flesh is, then, the whole nature of man, turned 
away from God, in the supreme interest of self, de- 
voted to the creature, It is obvious that this is bib- 
lical, in linking together godliness and morality, un- 
godliness and sin, in implying both the inability of 
the law, and the necessity of the renewing influence 
of the Holy Spirit, in order to human _ holiness. 
Hence the propriety of the choice of this term ‘o 
express man’s sinful nature in this part of the Epis- 
tle, where sanctification and glorification are the 
themes. 

On oagt, see J. Miiller, Christliche Lehre von 
der Siinde, especially pp. 434 ff.; Delitzsch, Bedi, 
Psychologie, pp. 873 ft.; Tholuck, Rémerbrie/, pp. 
288 ff.; Wieseler, Galaterbrief, pp. 443 ff. fe very 
clear discussion); Lange’s commentary on Galatians, 
p. 142, Amer. ed. This list might be increased by 
referring to works on Doctrinal Theology and Ethics, 
but it is limited to discussions of an exegetical char. 
acter.—R, ] 


Tarrp PaRaAGRAPH, vers. 14-33. 
The Sinner in relation to the Law. 


Ver. 14. For we know. Oidaymey, not 
oda pév (Jerome, &.). [The former reading is 
almost universally adopted. Dr. Hodge, who in- 
clined to the latter in earlier editions, now rejects it, 
on the ground that there is no dé to correspond 
with «éy. The singular would imply that the sub. 
ject was aware of the spiritual nature of the law at 
the time of the conflict; hence it would favor the 
reference to the regenerate. The plural, we (n 
simply means that Christians recognize this, —R} 

That the law is spiritual [ors 0 vono, 
aAvevpatexos gate]. It is the specific knowl 
edge peculiar to Christians that religion is toward 
ness; that the law is incorrectly understood, wher 
it is changed by the cag$ of external feeling inte 
a cays of external precepts—a complication of finite 
objects, while its nature is of a spiritual character ; 
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oer ee 


that le, revealing in every tittle the infinity of God’s | The gagx+svog ia immediately afterwards ex 
Spirit, and relating to the Spirit The yag de- | plained as: 

elares the stiff-necked and malignant nature of sin. Sold under sin [zenxganpévos ino tH 

The law is yeadyp~qa only in form; its nature is|dzagtiay]. On the one hand, this state of 

divine and spiritual (Meyer). Explanations: slavery declares the complete subjection of the sin 

\ Inspired by the Holy Spirit Ssbaeegahlle ner to sin; but, on the other, we must not overlook 

iteous- | his unwillingness and opposition to his being sold, 

This will probably be the case, if, with Tholuck and 

Meyer, we regard the odgxivog merely as a Lighes 

degree of oagxsxds. Therefore Tholuck regards 


2. Requiring a heavenly and angelic rig 
ness (Calvin 

8. Relating to the higher spiritual nature of man 

in different applicationa, by Beza, Reiche, De Wette, 


and Riickert). Bengel’s expression as too refining: Servue vendtius 
4, In suo genere praclarum et egregium (Koppe, | miserior est quam verna, et venditus dicitur homo, 
and others). quia ab initio non fuerat servus, Meyer correctly 


5. The spiritual, and not the literal sense of the 
law, is meant (Origen). 

6. Operating spiritually, ddacxalos agerys, &c. 
(Chrysostom). 

7. Presupposing the presence of the Spirit as 
the condition of its fulfilment (Tholuck). 

8. Identical in its spirit with that of the Holy 
Spirit (Meyer). I] vevuyatexos describes its whole 
spirituality (James ii. 10), the absolute unity of ite 
origin, its elements, and its purpose in the Divine 
Spint (which reveals itself in the human spirit), in 
contrast with the presuppusition of its finite force, 
its finite and sundered parts of membership, and its 
finite design. [The view of Meyer is the simplest 
and best: in tts nature tt ts divine. (So Hodge.) 
This ee accords ‘oe with the antithesis, 
capxvvoc, made of flesh.—R. 

ett uo sal [éyw d& Gagxrveg tips. 
See Tratual Note ‘, and below.] The éyo, in ac- 
cordance with the édiwar mentioned above, is Paul 
bimself, in the exhibition of his standpoint under 
the law, for the exhibition of the historical develop- 
ment of man standing under the law. Meyer: ‘“‘ The 
atill undelivered éyw, which, in the great need that 
presses upon it in opposition to the law, gruans for 
deliverance ;” ver. 24. The same writer properly 
maintains, against Philippi, that the subject is iden- 
tical through the entire section. Ou the other hand, 
Meyer incorrectly distinguishes the past tenses of 
vers. 7-18, and the present tenses of vers. 14 ff., by 


observes, that this opinion is in conflict with Augus- 
tine’s explanation of the passage, as referring to the 
regenerate. Similar passages, 2 Kings xvii. 17; 
1 Mac. i. 15. 

Revelation of the obscuration of perception (vers 
15, 16). 

Ver. 15. For that which I perform I know 
not [6 yao xatevyalopar ov yirmaonw j, 
There is wanting in this condition the authority of 
the conscious spirit; but the consciousness of this 
want has made its appearance. Meyer calls up the 
analogy of the slave, who acts as the instrument of 
his master, without knowing the real nature and de- 
sign of what he does. But this slave here is not 
altogether in such a condition, for he knows at leust 
that he cannot effect (zgacam) what he will, or 
would like, and that he rather does (zo) what he 
hates, Thus one thing dawns upon him—that he 
acts in gloomy self-distraction, and in contradiction 
of a better but helpless desire and repugnance. The 
sense of the passage is removed, if, with Augustine, 
Beza, Grotius, and others, we explain yivvioxw to be 
I approve of.* (Appeal to Matt. vii. 23; John x. 
14; 2 Tim. ii. 19, and elsewhere.) Here, moreover, 
the empliasis does not yet rest on the #édes» (which 
Tholuck applies to a mere vellet/as, and Meyer to a 
real and decided wish, but which, after all, remuins 
only theory !) and piety, but onthe of yevyooxo. 

[For not what I wish, that I practise; but 
what I hate, that do I Or yay & Séiw, 
saying that, in the former case, Paul has described | totro mgaagw, aii OG psa, TOTO 
his psychological history before and under the law, | zo+0. Although yay is explanatory of the pre- 
and in the latter, that he portrays his nature stand- | ceding clause, there seems tu be an advance here, a 
ing in oppvsition to the spiritual character of the | step toward the light of self-knowledge.—The mwean- 
law. But down to ver. 13 he has rather portrayed ing of 8é1w is open to discussion. It means, J 
the genesis of the really interual and legal stand- | wi/l (within the sphere of spontaneity, Dr. Hitch. 
point. But after ver. 14, he describes the whole de- ' cock claims). The two questions to be decided are: 
velopment of this standpoint; that is, the inward | 
conflict of the sinner who has perceived the inward | That the Apostle has here purposely chosen the stronger 
character of the law. ' word (so Meyer), and thus a reference to the regenerate, 


Carnal (fleischern). Tagxsvos, made of ; *Piritual man 2 rect so Lange) This te — piopted 
; i M rivos is = uxds. ; 
flesh, like flesh (2 Cor. iii, 3; 1 Cor. iii, 1). The | the interest of the reference to the believer. (8.) Delitssch 


word could also be translated fleshly, if this were | even finds the former the weaker word: “‘cdpxivog is on 


8 
; : who has in himself the bodily nature and the si! fal tend- 
not a conventional term for carnally minded, oagxt- | tnoy inherited with it; but capaicée te one whee 


xc. Meyer thinks that adgxivoc “gives a deeper | fundamental tondency is this sinful impulse of the floeh.™ 
shade” than cagxixdc, with reference to John iii. | I prefer (1.); but (3.) should be adopted thoee who insist 


‘ : . on the Augustinian view. Otherwise, the first time the 
8; but the case is about the reverse, since we must present tense, upon which eo much stress is laid as indi- 
snderstand by capxsxoc, carnally minded, and by | cating a change in the state of the subject, ocours, the 
Scigxivoc, carnally formed, inclined, and disposed ; | pred jeate must be tampered =a, and made = nee —— 

z : simply, J am carnal, but, J was, J am sotoa in 
a being whose natural spontaneity and view of things Tan br carnal, though col as formérly. Dr. Hodge decms 
are external, according to the fee (On the oppo- | the extreme (i. ¢., simple) sense of the words, “ inconsistent 
sition of the readings, comp. Tholuck, p. 368.)* | with the context,” but the immediat- context nas to be 

limited in the samc «2y to make vais applioanle, eepectally 

exclusively applicabl, to a te person.—R.) 
® (The Greek ee ending in -weg (with the accent ® |Thia interpretation is a untez.able on On 
on the antepenult) describe the material out of which any | logical freeads Dr. Hodge j es it, by saying : ‘ 
th.ag is made (com the English -en, wooden, earthen}. regard to moral objects, knowledge is not mere 
Bépacvoeg ie therefore carneus, made of fiesh ; ie sep I¢ is the appreh p of the mural quality, and involves, 
carnalis, fleshy, of thie character. Adopting the former | of neceesity, approbation or disapprobation.”” But a com 
reading, three modes of view present themselves: (1.) | rect inference is not alwayr s co erect interpretation.—R.)} 


é 
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(1.) Has it here a reference to the will in the strict 
gense (cither = velleitas, Tholuck, and others, or 
= a full determination of the will, Philippi); or 
does it mean, I desire, wish? The former is, per- 
haps, favored by the psychological character of the 
whole passage; but the latter is preferable, since 

@ is so opposed, that both words must be re- 

rred to the same faculty; and it is easier to class 
Gilw within the region of the emotions, than to 
transfer ysoos to that of the will. (2.) How intense 
is its meaning? Here «soe is undoubtedly in 
Hteelf a stronger word. Perhape the use of two dif- 
ferent verbs (zgarrw, zo) in the main clauses 
would justify a difference of intensity in the anti- 
‘thetical verbs Sila, pice G. é., the desire for good 
ds leas strong than the of evil); or wom may 
be taken as = ov Gélw (I do not wish). Ver. 16 
strongly favors the latter. Either of these views is 
preferable to that which strengthens the antithesis 
into J love, I hate (Hodge). For this forces a mean- 
ing upon &éJw which the Apostle could have ex- 
pressed far more plainly by another term.—R. 

The wish here is the better desire and effort of 
the man awakened to his inward state. First of all, 
the sinner hecomes a gloomy enigma to himeelf in 
the contradictions of his doing and leaving undone, 
(See Meyer on the odd explanation of Reiche, that 
the sinful Jew does the wickedness which the sinless 
Jew does not approve of. Also on statements kin- 
dred to the foregoing, in Epictetus: 6 pnéy Ode 
(6 auagtdveyv) ov nowt, nad 5 uy Séler, ross; 
and in Ovid ideo meliora proboque, jora st 
ae Still other examples in Tholuck, p. 866.) On 

ilippi’s interpretation of this passage as applica- 
ble to the regenerate, see Tholuck, p. 855.* The 
choice of thé expressions is very delicate ; from the 
real Oéiey in spirit he does not come to the con- 
sistent and vigorous zgaccey; but even the pceiv 
cannot prevent a weaker zro:tiy of the rebellious 


Ver. 16. But if what I wish not, that I do 


[el di 8 ob} Gilw, totro wows. AE is 


perhaps logical, and marks a step in self-discovery 
with respect to the law.—R.] The mental consent 
to the law now appears above the perceived dissen- 
sion between willing and doing. As the sinner 
places himself, with his judgment, on the side of his 
awakened will, he places himself, with his judgment, 
on the side of the law. 

[I agree with the law that it is good, ciu- 
97 "b TH VOuW OTs xnaddc. The verb may 
not here imply more than an intellectual acquies- 
cence in the high moral character of the law, yet 
that acquiescence extends as far asthe Oils. That 
this must be actual in the case of an awakened man, 
is evident. How, else, could the sense of sin arise ? 
—R.] This is the first step on the way of self- 
knowledge: Acquiescence in the law in opposition 
to his own actions) But at the same time, the law 
Is acknowledged to be good in an eminent sense, as 


sa the carral, unregenerafe man, the remark is apap 
be referred either to a full determination 
possible desire. That neither of 


ver. 1 ep > pees as well as from ver. 16, where 
ot Série uae ft igelce ie ewer ». It is a 
gratuitous inference, that a reference of verse to the 
uaregenorate implies a contradiction of the depravity of 
the human will.—R.) 


noble, standing ideally above the life—zadéc. 
er: “The usual constru 


The illumination of the darkness of the wil 
(vers. 17, 18). 
Ver. 17. Now then it is no longer I that 


rm it [vyuvi di otxits dye xaregya- 
onas aves. Nuvi is gil, not temporal 
(so all modern commentators temporal, then it 
might mark the transition into a state of grace 
The same is true of ovxérs. See Winer, p. 574 
“‘ Since I consent to the law, that it is if cas. 
no be affirmed that I,” &c. (Meyer)—R- 
Tholuck: “ Nuvi Aug. nance in alate ; 
erad ation of the inference.” But it denotes 
not merely a continued movement in the treatment, 
but also in the subject discussed. The understand. 
ry Daag errs t upon the side of the law; now 
s is done also by the real will of the ego. The 
sinner distinguishes between his eyo—which now 
oucteey from the darkness of the personality—and 
the sin [the principle of sin personified] dwelling in 
him—now like a foreign and wicked co-habitant. 
He places himself, with his ego and his on the 
side of the law, and abjures the bad part of his con- 
dition. The éys, as well asthe xategyalopas, 
must be emphasized. The airo is that which he, 
according to ver. 16, now no more wills with his real 
will, [As yet, however, there is no indication that 
this state of things does or can lead to “ what is 


-good,” save in powerless desire, even if, with Meyer, 


we take the ego here as = the moral self-conscious- 
nese. Ver. 18 acknowledges this —R]. 

But sin dwelling in me [alia 7 otxotca 
éy éuoi azagria]. The Apostle distinguishes 
between the éye and an individuality in a wider 
sense, described by in me, in which sin dwells, 

Stuart takes in me as referring, not to the wider in- 
ividuality, but to the carnal self, which here begins 
to appear over against the better self. It may be 
doubted whether there is euch a better self as ie re 
ferred to in the first clause of this verse, in the un- 
regenerate man. But all men under the law feel 
such a discord as thia—As the attributing of the 
doing to indwelling sin by the Christian is not a de- 
nial of responsibility, so, in the case of one not yet 
a Christian, it is not the assumption of a power to 
do right. There is no sign of release as yet. Even 
if we limit in me to the narrower sense it has in ver. 
18, the whole personality seems to be under the 
power of sin.—Wordsworth finds here, and in the 
succeeding verses, a vindication of God from the 
charge of being the author of sin !—R.] 
er. 18, For I know that in that is, im 
my flesh, good doth not dwell [oida yao 
Ots ovx oixet by dwoki, trove sores bo 
t7 caoxi nov, ayaboyv. For I know, is 
regarded by Philippi as an expression of Christian 
consciousness ; yet some such consciousness is the 
very result which the law is designed to produce.— 
el More special definition of the dwelling of sin 
in him. This arises from the fact that (dose not 
dwell in him—that is, in his flesh. e negative 


the ° 
expression is noteworthy: If in a moral ne 
in him 


food dwells, the opposite (sin) does dwell i 

e gagt is here established as the other side of 
the ego, which, with this, constitutes the whole man. 
But we cannot identify the cdgt, either with the 
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body, or with the lusts of the body alone (the Greek 
fathers). Tholuck cites, in favor of this view, the 
different expressions, ‘‘in my members,” “ body of 
death,” ver. 24. But these terms must not be un- 
derstood materiully. The oagt is the external, finite 
nature and mode of relation and view; it is the 
finite tendency in both its immaterial and sensuous 
character, which certainly bas its substantial basis in 
the external ongt. Calvin interprets cay here as 
human nature. J¢ would be better to say: in my 
naturalness. 

[See, on cag, the Exoursus above, The word 
may be here used in the physiological sense (Wie- 
eeler). But this seems strangely out of place. It 
is assumed tu escape the difficulty that arises, if 
the reference to the unregenerate be held. In the 
case of a Christian, the limitation is made, because 
be has a spiritual nature, over against his carnal na- 
ture, in which good does dwell. But since oagé, in 
the ethical sense, includes the whole natural man, 
why should any limitation be made, if the reference 
be to the unregenerate? The grave objection must 
be admitted; but if the verse be referred to the re- 
generate why this studious avoidance of men- 
tioning the zyvciiua? and why such a powerlesanees 
as is expressed in the next clause? The only gatis- 
factory explanation is, that the distinction between 

enuerate and regenerate is not in question, but 
the man of the law is here represented as conscious 
of being cagxwoc, made so more fully by the con- 
flict which the law has awakened. The immediate 
antithesis (which is not strongly marked here) is sim- 
ply the better desire, the ego longing to be better, 
werless, however, in every case, until escapin 
the law to Christ ; yet this implies, as the re 
ethical antithesis, the spiritual Jaw here acting on 
the man.—R.] The Apostle’s declaration is far re- 
moved from the Flacian, Gnostic, and Manichean 
definitions. He could not have sought a real “ moral 
willing and doing” (Meyer) as “good” in his 
“ flesh,” but only religious morality and excellence, 
But he does not even find this in it; and hence 
there arises the contrary propensity, a pseudo-plastic 
will of the flesh. 

For to will is present with me [1d yao 
Géidecy zmagaxestai por]. Not, “is present 
in me,” as Meyer saya, but who corrects himself 
when he also says: Paul represents the matter as if 
he were looking about after it in his personality—as 
if seeking himself in a spacious sphere, ‘The 
Sdlew is present with him—before his To 
will is immediately before his eyes, but he can no- 
where find the treasure of performing that which is 


” 
iJ 


good. 

[To perform that which is I find not, 
to d& xategyalecbas to xalidy ony 
tvgloxw. Textual Note’. If the briefer 


reading be accepted, zagaxevtas must be supplied. 
The meaning is then obvious——R.] Explanations: 
Ido not gain it; I can not, &c. (Estius, Flatt, &c.). 
We must first emphasize the xategyaleabas, 
and secondly, the xaiov. The question is not 


eoncerning the  bege er civtlis, but the carrying out 
of the ideal. e éyo) is not yet the new man of 


the spirit (Philippi); it is the better self as an awak- 
ened moral will, from which the aim is removed and 
the way stopped up by the accustomed propensity 
ef the flesh. 

The revelation of the obscuration and dispension 
in the wnconscious of life—that is, in the life 
of feeling (vers. 19,20). According to Tholuck and 
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Meyer, we have in these verses only proofs of the 
preceding. Meyer: Ver. 19 is a proof of ver. 18, 
and ver. 20 of ver. 17. (Stuart: “ ‘If what I have 
said in vers. 18 and 19 be true, then what I have 
affirmed in ver. 17 must be true,’ "—R.] 

Ver. 19. [For the good, &. J ig is con 
firmatory. “I find not,” is proved by acts which 
are not according to the better desire. Dr. Hodge 
presses the meaning of 9é4. That Paul, as a 
Christian, would mean more by these words than 
Seneca or Epictetus, is undoubtedly true; but 
whether he does mean more than is true én every 
case, to a certain extent, of a man awakened under 
the law, is very doubtful.—R. ]—But the evil which 
I wish not, that I practise, 5 0d Géidw xaxdy, 
tovto xeaccw. This strong expression is 
new. It points to a fountain of wicked action which 
proceeds immediately from the unconscious life in 
opposition. And this is the darkness of the sensuous 
[the carnal] life. 

Ver. 20. [Now if I do that I would not, 
6086 ot Gblw dyed, totto now. Ei 
= since, then, hypothetical only in form. On éyo, 
see Textual Note *. There is undoubtedly a progress 
in thought. Alford thinks the ego is here perceived 
to be the better ego of the inward man; but this 
progress is perceptible in the case of the i] 


only, however, to produce the cry of ver. 24.—R, 
This verse, then, specifies also the real author o 
these actions of the man against his will: itis sin 
dwelling in me [7 oixotca év éuoi auag- 
tia], the habitual life of sense [i. ¢., of the flesh], 
This, in its obscurity, he now renounces in bis con. 
sciousness; in his /. But now, to a certain degree 
ur apparently, a foreign personality with a foreign 
law arises in him, against the awakening personality 
of his inner man. [The condition is not in itself, aa 
yet, more hopeful. The progress is still toward 
wretchedness, despite or even because of the better 
desire.—R. ] 

Disclosure ¥y the inward rent in man in gencral ; 
the dissension the true personality and the 
false personality with its false law (vers, 21, 22). 

er. 21. I find then the law [cigioxe 
&oa tov vyénov]. The difficulty of the passage 
has led Ohrysostom to call it adcagés elonutvoy, and 
Riickert to give up its explanation. 

Explanations: a. The Mosaic law is meant; or: 
for because. “I find, then, the law for me, so far 
as I am willing to do good, because evil is present 
with me.” That is, the law is designed for me, be- 
cause I have the will to do good, but evil, &c. (Ori- 
gen, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopavestia, Theophy- 
lact, Bengel, &c.; Meyer,* and even Ulfilas. See 
Tholuck’s Note, p. 872: Invento nune legem, volenti 
mihkt bonum facere, nam mihi adest malum). We 
may say, in favor of this, that it certainly describes 
also the origin of the law; that contradiction haa 
made the law necessary. 

Still, this exposition is thoroughly untenable. 

1. Since the beginning—that is, from ver, Jo= 


® [Meyer (4th ed.) holds that the article requires us te 
understand the Mosaio law, but his view of the construc- 
tion is as follows: the law is joined with the participle, the 
eee mia andinitiye of mig atar rs bri clause in- 

uced ve is the object o : find, then, 

while will is directed to the law in order to do 
that evil is sent with me.’’ <As he well adde: 
deep misery!’ But this seems forced, and is only an at 
tempt to preserve consistently his dictum, that 
must mean the Mosaic law. See, however, bis full gram» 
roatical! justification.—R.] 
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the speaker has known that the law is appointed for 
tim. 

2. Here the question is no more concerning the 
law for the sinner, but the relation of the sinuer to 
the law; the explanation is thus totally against the 
connection. 

8. The explanation, now J have discovered the law 
to be a law for me, would be strange. 

4. The law is previously for him also, whose 
willingness to do what is good has not yet devel- 
oped, while the legal stage for the condition here de- 
scribed soon terminates. Hofmann’s modification 
does not help the matter: That to do evil is ever 
present with me, shows me that the law is good to 
me, who am willing to do it. He has already said 
this more plainly in ver. 12. But, strictly, it is not 
yet decided here that the law is also good to him. 
Another view of the Mosaic law: I find, then, for 
me, who am willing to do the law, the good (namely, 
the law), tna; evil is present before me (Homberg, 
Knapp, Klee, Olshausen,* Fritzsche, &c.), Unim- 
portant repetition of the foregoing. Likewise the 
movety TO xadov must not be separated. 

b. “The law denotes here a general rule, a ne- 
cessity.” I find, then, for me, who am wil to do 
good—the law—that evil is present with me (Luther, 

Calvin, and many others; De Wette and Phi- 
lippi (Stuart, Hodge] ). Thus the sense would be 
the same as in the expression, &t:go0¢ vonog ey Tot 
pédeot. Meyer remarks, on the other hand, that, 
according tu the whole context, youve can be noth- 
ing else than the Mosaic law. Another law appears 
first in ver. 23, Also, the ore énoi tO xaxoyv 
Aagaxertas could not be described as vop0¢; it 
is something empirical—a phenomenon. But why, 
then, can the Apostle call even the motions in the 
members a law? Why can he call the old man, who 
ie nevertheless not a man, a man ? 

Accepting this view in general, we may ask 
whether the sense is: I find in me, or, for me, will- 
ing to do good—the law, &c.—as formerly; or, I 
find the law, that, when I would do good, &c. (Gro- 
tius, Limborch, Winer).¢ This construction is de- 
cidedly preferable, because it suita the expression 
as well as the aense. For here the one Jaw resolves 
itself even into a group of laws. The law of God 
now becomes to the Apostle the law of his mind ; 
the foreign law in his members becomes in ita effect 
the law of sin. But this antagoaism of law to law 
is so fearfully strong, that it appears to the Apostle 
himself as in itself a law of moral contradiction ; 
and this a terribly strong contradiction, for, just 
when he would do what is good, and high, and great 
(for example, prutect the Old Testament theocracy), 
evil is present to him (persecution of the Christians) 
Therefore the one law is resolved into two. 

[This view involves a slight trajection of ors, 
and then the dative is not governed by :igicxw, 
but an anacoluthon is accepted, which causes the 
repetition of é40%. Though, in general, the view 
bs the same as that of Luther and Calvin, yet this liw 
w thus distinguished as neither the law of the mind 
aor ths law in the members, but the contradiction 


ee 


* (Olshausen ed., p. rejects this view as harsh ; 
oat whet his sion ° : eign nce very obvious.—R. } , 
t (Winer (7th ed.) favors the other view (that of Lu- 


cher), while Tholuck (5th ed.), Philippi ($d ed.), and appa- 
rently Olshausen (2d ed.), adopt this, w is that 
E.V. Our English and American commentaries combat 


' who have alread the 
caapesapre fi = y given up opposed 
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of the two. Vera, 22, 28, taking up, as they da, the 
two sides of this contrariety, favor our view alan, 
It may be added: (1.) The presence of the article 
does not decide that the Mosaic law is meant; for 
the article occurs in ver. 28, where it is certainly no# 
meant, (2.) The article has a sufficiently dexon 
strative force (this law) without toi:roy being insert 
ed. 3.) The phrase, law of God (ver. 22), seems, by 
its definiteness, to point to another sense here. Our 
English version, therefore, presents the best sensa 


Per. 22. For I delight in the law of God 
[ouvadonas yao TH VOnm tov Geov. The 
y&@o introduces the two verses as an antithetical ex. 
planation of ver. 20. The auy in cuvmjdopas is as 
in ovdduzotyuevos, Mark iii. 5, after the analogy of 
civoda nor = apud animum tase! No thought 
of delighting with, as Meyer holds, It is undoubt- 
edly stronger than oiiugnur, ver. 16 (against Stuart). 
It belongs to the sphere of feeling. See further be- 
low.—R.] Tholuck; ‘The two contending forces 
in the one personality (ver. 17) are locally divided, 
one being in the inward man, the other in the out 
ward members; the will is taken captive in the way 
from the inward to the outward man—that is, to the 
executing organs.” But the powers named here 
assume a concrete form. The moral 7 in 
vers. 15 and 16, the moral will, or the J, in vers. 
17 and 18, and the moral inwardness, in vers. 19 
and 20, have now become the inner man, who de- 
lights in the law of God. But just now sin in the 
members comes in, with the power of a strange law, 
so that a chasm pervades his whole being, in which 
even he, who at the beginning of the process was a 
slave, is now, in consequence of his helpless resist- 
ance, become a military captive of sin. 

[After the inward man, xara tov fou 
avGoemnoyv.| The Sou avOguzoc is not 80 much 
the votg or to vozrgoy (Theod. and Gaunad.) itself, 
as the man choosing in the voic Ats standpoint, his 
principle (which is not really gained until the con 
clusion of ver. 25). It is also so far the inner man 
as that he withdraws almost desperately from the 
outwork of his external life. Lyra explains similar. 
ly to the Greek writers: Jn homine duplex pars, 
ratio et sensualitas, que aliter nominantur caro et 
spiritus, homo interior et exterior. This reminds us 
of the Platonic use of language: In Plato and Plo. 
tinus we find the termini, 6 tiow avSoeumos, 6 bv 
10g &., 6 adnOig &. Tholuck, on the other hand, 
understands by the 6 kaw d&v&@., after the anal. 
ogy of 6 xawos dvGo., 0 xyvatos t7g xaed. & 
(1 Peter iti, 4), rather the inward J of the man than 
a single attribute—the inward man, who permits him. 
self to be controlled by his conscience, the man of 
conscience. But this does not remove the difficulty. 
For the question is not, that the real and true man 
is created for God; for this holds good of flesh and 
blood, ontologically considered. But it may be 
asked, What actual standpoint does the Apostle here 
denote? Acvording to his antithesis, it is this: he 
distinguishes his inward nature, as the true man, 
from the antagonism and conflict of the law in hig 
members. It is in this selfcomprehension that he 
now has his delight in the law, which is more than 
the cipzenus of ver. 16. Meyer also sees in the 
cvyndopuas, the law designated as also rejoicing 
with him; on which, see Tholuck, p. 367. “Lathan 
Calvin, and others, have thought the new-born mar 
here described. The standpoint here denoted is true 
as a point of transition, yet the dualists have erro 


seously attempted to establish it as theory and fun- 
damental law. 

[The strong expression, cvy7douas, seems to 
indicate that the inward man is the new man, under 
the influence of the Spirit (see Philippi, Hodge, Al- 
ford in loco), but this view is beset with difficulties 
also. Why is this influence purposely kept in the 
background? Alford answers: To set the conflict 
in the strongest light. But that is not like Paul, 
who can hardly retrain from his references to grace 
in Christ. As a matter of fact, the conflict under 
the law produces a divided state, where something in 
the man does not only consent to the law, but, in 
aroused feeling, delights in the law. Such a state 
may be the result of gratia preveniens, or may 
always result in deliverance ; but its present effect, 
as here described, is onlv “ captivity,” helplessnesa, 
An abnormal condition in the case of the Christian, 
though his delight, even in this introspective quasi- 
legul condition, is more pronounced. This txward 
man, independently of gracious influences, leads only 
to misery. Notice, too, that when, as here, an ap- 
parent reference to the Christian occurs, it is imme- 
diately followed by language that seems totally inap- 
plicable to him. This confirms the view that this 
distinction is not prominent.—R. 

Ver. 23, But I see another law [Piinzw dé 
étegoyv voxoy. Paul here represents himself as 
a looker-on upon his own personality (Meyer). 4 
adversative or “isjunctive-—R.] His seeing indi- 
cates his surpriw. Gal. i. 6 and 7 serves to explain 
how the ¢rzevoy is here distinguished from the 
aijiov. As there the éregoy tiny. is not a true 

ospel, so this tregog voyxog is not a true voyros. 

ow could the one real law of God be in perpetual 
conflict with the other? [As indicated above (ver. 
21), this is not the law there found, but that law is 
the rule of contradiction between the two here re- 
ferred to.—R.] 

In my members [év tots wiheci pov. 
This is to be joined with youwoyv, rather than with 
the participle arrictgat.—R]. Namely, operative 
in my members. Fritzsche construes thus: Which 
opposes in my members, Incorrectly: For the con- 
flict is not decided in the members, The cagt, 
which, being spiritually disordered, has become the 
basis of the desires, has its essence in its dismem- 
berment, in the division of its members; therefore 
the false law is operative in the members.* 

Warring against the law of my mind, 
EYTICTOATEVOREVOY TH VORW TOU O00 
HOV. e form yvoos belongs to later Greek 
(Meyer). See Winer, p. 61.—R.] Earlier, this law 
was master, and the ae servant; now, after the 
dye) has become distinct from the sinful cagt as the 
inner man of himself, sin carries on a formal war by 
te: members, but with the force of a law which it 
describes as the law of nature, or one similar to it. 
Simultaneously with the fact that the combatant has 
recognized the Mosaic law again as the expression 
of his inward steadiness, and has made it the vdn0¢ 
of his voc, of his personal consciousness, sin has 
sssumed the semblance of a law of nature dominant 
. "(And txtcning in 

me into captivity to the law 
of sin whioh is in my members. Sce 7extual 


© [Philippi holds that “‘members’’ here has a meanin 
setween the physiologioal and ethical. H makes i 
= in my flesh ; but the 


Note *, The participle aiypadlwrtilorveca (later 
Greek : to take by the spear in war, fo take prisoner) 
is very strong.—R.] Sin, in this semblance, opposes 
the inward man, and conquers him; the I finds 
itself the captive of another law, which now auds. 
ciously appears as the law of sin; that is, sin will 
now assert itself as an insurmountable fatality. 
Meyer will not accept the genitive vdu0¢ tov vod 
as subjective, but local, He would distinguish it fur. 
ther from the youxoc tot Sot (against Usteri, Koll. 
ner, &c.), without observing that ‘the law of God ™ 
has reproduced itself in “the law of the mind.” 
[The difference is thus expressed by Bengel: déc. 
tamen mentis mee lege divina delectute, There 
seems to be two puirs of laws here, each pair closely 
related: The law of God, with its answering law in 
the mind (taken locally); the law in the membens, 
subservient and causing subserviency to the law of 
sin. The parallelism is not strict, for the conflict ia 
evoked by the law of God, and ends in the law of 
sin, It is unlikely that this is a peculiarly Christian 
state.—R. | 
The votc denotes the thinking and moral con. 
sciousness, which constitutes the essence of person- 
ality. [Meyer: “the reason in its practical activ. 
ity.” Olshausen, and others, find here the organ of 
the unfallen spirit; the Augustinian interpreters, the 
organ of the renewed man, the spiritual nature; all 
agree that it answers to the inward man (ver. 22). 
If that means renewed nature, we would expect here 
some expression of the Spirit’s influence. The 
choice of another word, as well as of another phrase 
than ‘ the law of God” here, where it would seem 
80 appropriate were the reference to a Christian, 
confirms the view held throughout in our exegesis. 
eyer says further; The inward man is not 
brought into captivity, for he, considered in and of 


himself, always remains in the service of God’s law 


(ver. 25); but the apparent man is. Then the war. 


fare would be carried on by the apparent man! It 
is indeéd correct, that in to vdouw t7S6 Guag- 
ttag the dative is not instrumental (according to 


Chrysostom, and others), but is dat. commodi.* 

On the different distinctions between the law in 
the members and the law of sin, see Meyer, p. 288 
(K6llner: Demands of the desires, and the desires 
themselves). We distinguish between the first a 
pearance and the final mantfestation: The law in 
the members passes itself off for, or appears to the 
sinner first as, the law of nature; therefore it brings 
him into captivity, and appears to him finally as the 
law of sin—the law of anomy, of unnaturalnessa 
Pareus’ understanding of the uédy as the pars non 
dum regentta, coincides with the reference to the 
new-born man. When Calovius and Socinius held 
that the faculta.es tntertores are included, they inti 
mated that not the »édy of itself, but only in com 
nection with spiritual dispositions, could form the 
semblance of another and wicked law. 


FourntH PaRa@GraPe (vERrs. 24, 35). 


The Transition from the Law to the Gospel, 


It is a characteristic of the interpretation of this 
passage, that some have made vers, 24 and 25 paren 


® (If & be pecans es ep en ee woul not be 
instrumental, but ibe the rd hand un whieh the 
taking captive has place (Alford). —B.1 
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thetical down to sur; Grotius and Flatt, ver, 25 
to gudy. Tholuck: “ As, in the case of the morally 
fickle, such an experience, daily renewed, calls forth 
the renunciatory exclamation to virtue, ‘Thou art 
too hard for me; take away my crown, and let me 
sin ,’ 80, from the morally earnest warrior, is there 
called forth the cry of distress for deliverance and 
the power of victory.” He adds to this; “ Knight 
Michaelis gives this cry of distress a very moderate 
sound: ‘It is the lamentation of a distressed Jew 
which Paul answers thus: I thank God that I do not 
have to lament so.’”—But the deeply moral warrior, 
who has once arrived at this degree, does not readily 
turn back. De Wette says, very pertinently: “ From 
what has occurred, there now follows the need of de- 
aon which has been satisfied by the grace of 

Ver 24. O wretched man [Taiaizwoos 
éya S18 oa x0, |- Taiaizwoos, strictly, ez- 
hausted by hard (rAijvas mewos, callum pati). 
Similar to the expressions in Matt. xi. 28. teh 
nominative is the nominative of exclamation (Phi- 
lippi, Meyer). The word occurs only here and Rev. 
fil, 17 (of the Laodicean church); there joined with 
dieevvoc, to which it is almust equivalent in popular 

The corresponding verb occurs in James 
iv. 9, and the noun, Rom. iii. 16; Jamesv. 1. From 
these p es it would seem that here the promi- 
nent idea is of helplessness and misery ; the cry for 
help from without follows. Bengel is certainly in- 
correct: “‘me miserum, qui homo sim/"—R.] It 
is the desperate cry for personal righteousness, and 
also of the completed repentance now about to be 
transformed into faith—but a faith which the law 
cannot give. Repentance asks, faith responds 
Reiche’s explanation: The cry of Jewish humanity 
or help, to which a delivered one responds in chap. 
viii. 1. With this view, the passage from tiyagsotés 
to 700 is said to be a gloss.) 
Who shall deliver me [rt& we Giicetas. 
Simple future. Not = would that I were delivered. 
Calvin thinks it expresses no doubt, but only the ab- 
sence of the deliverance at the time. Yet Olshau- 
sen geems nearer right in making it imply: who 
ean, with a reference to a personal deliverer.—R. ] 
*Pioucs, Septuagint for daa, DWiIN, &e. It re- 
fers both to the fundamental deliverance (as in the 
nia passage), and to the continued and final de- 
iverance ; Matt. vi. 13. (Comp. Col. i. 18, where 
the reference is to a definite act of deliverance.—R. ] 

From this body of death ? [Ex roi coya- 
tog tov Gavyatov tovrou;|. Explanations: 
Connection of the rovrov with cunaros. 

1. The untversitas vitiorum (Ambrose, Calvin) ; 
mora velut corpus quasi res per se subsistens (Pisca- 
tor, Crell). As the Rabbinical 558 corpus mortis 
pro ipsa morte (Socinius, Schdttgen). Wolf: smor- 


tifera massa. Flatt: The system of sensu- 
ous affections, which is the cause of death. Tholuck 
observes, these explanations: But the read- 


er will suppose that céuc is meant in no other 
sense than a8 gdipa auaptias, tO Svntoy Giue; 
chap. vi. 12. We have already remarked, however, 
tha’ these two ideas are radically different. The ex- 
planation before us needs, however, a more exact 


2. The same connection of the rovcou with 
seunatos. The sense: Mortal body. a, Longing 


for death (Chrysostom, Theodoret, Erasmus, Koppe, 
and others), according to Meyer. Tholuck, on the 


other hand, thus sets him right: They have -not im 
tended, on the nogative side, the wish for deliver 
ance from sigh y of eee but, ae positive 
side, the wish for the glorification and clo 
of the body. 5. Olshausen: the spirit woul Eke 
to make the mortal body living, &c. 
8. Death as a monster personified with a body, 
which threatens to swallow up the éys (Reiche). 
Connection of the roi-rou with Savaror. 
From the body of this death (Vugate, 
Ulfilas, Luther, Fritzsche, De Wette, Tholuck, Mey- 
“so E. V., Hodge, Alford, Jowett.] ¢. dave 


labor endured in conflict with sin” (Luther); ¢. De 
Wette: Who will deliver me from the body of this 
death? that is, from the body which, in consequence 
of sin dwelling or reigning in it, is subject to death 
and misery. Reference to 2COor.v. Fritzsche simi- 
larly. d. Meyer gives as much as two explanations: 
Who will deliver me, so that then I shall be no more 
dependent upon the body, “ which serves as the seat 
for so ignominious a death?” Or, in other words: 
“Who will deliver nme from dependence upon the 
law of sin to moral freedom, 80 that then my body 
will no more serve as the seat of so ignominious a 
death?” If we understand the body to be a real 
body, with all these contortions, we do not find our 
way out of the external desire of death, 

Of the expositors under 1, Krehl approaches 
nearest to our view. The ‘‘ body” is the i oes 
of sin. [The most natural construction is: body 
of this death. The stress, then, lies on the word 
“death.” The context forbids a reference to physi- 
cal death and future glorification, which would be 
far-fetched. Death seems to mean: the whole con- 
dition of helplessness, guilt, and misery just de. 
scribed, which is, in effect, spiritual death. How, 
then, shall “ body” be understood? Rejecting the 
allusion to the custom of chaining a living man to a 
corpse, but two views remain : 

(a.) The literal sense, the body as the seat of 
this death ; against this is the fact that this gives the 
word an ethical sense, which is unpauline. In it 
favor is the preceding phrase: “the law of sin in 
my members.” If it be adopted, we must limit the 
meaning thus: “the body whose subjection to the 
law of sin brings about this state of misery” (Al- 
ford); but this is really a desire for death. 

bi We prefer the figurative sense (with Calvin, 
H and others); “‘ this death” bas an organism, 
which is not only like a body in its organism, but in 
its close clinging to me; “from this death (thus 
represented) who shall deliver me?” The genitive 
is then possessive ; the unity of the thought is pre- 
served, and many difficulties avoided. This figura- 
tive sense of ocjma is certainly more Pauline than 
the ethical one (comp. Excursus above, and vi. 6; 
viii. 10).—R. ] 

We here group the single elements of the idea 
of a pseudo-plasmatic human which sin has 
set up as a power that has become inherent in humas 
nature : 

1. The old man, who is not a real man; chap, 
vi, 6, and elsewhere. 

3. The vois tig cagxdc, which is not a ‘em 
voig ; Col. ii, 18, 

8. The ggorju0 t7¢ cagxdc, which is not a real 
geovnuc ; chap. viii. 6. 

4. The cauea tig apagtias, which is not red 
cena; chap. vi. 6. 
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6. ae Cina tov Garator, which is not a real 
@duc ; the present passage. 

6. The vopog éyv toig pddeos, which is not a real 
vouog; chap. vii. 28. 

7. The «én, which are not real «édy; Col. iii. 5. 

8. The cagé, which is something than the 
external cagt; Rom. viii. 8, 

9. The 92zvatoc, which is something else than 
physical death ; Rom. viii. 6.* 

Tholuck : On the exclamation of ver, 24; “The 
ex slamation does not appear to us explicable merely 
fr m transition to earlier occurrences, but only be- 
cause the continuously felt reaction of the old man 
has, 80 to 3 ig set off the preceding description.” 

Alford thinks, with De Wette, that the cry is uttered 
‘in full consciousness of the deliverance which 
Christ has effected, and as leading to the expression 
of thanks which follows.” A turning-point is 
seached, whatever be the reference, and no view is 
correct which does not admit that Paul here ex. 
vo what he feels, as well as what he has felt. 


er. 25. Thanks to God [zders to Oro, 
or, I thank God, siyagiore te Oew. e 
Textual Note"). This reading corresponds to the 
previous exclamation much better than «vyagsote 
does. Those who continue the reference to the un- 
ri apo to the conclusion, get into difficulty with 

second exclamation. Hence the adoption of a 
parenthesis (Rickert, Fritzsche), or of a conditional 
construction a Semler). If that had not 
taken place, I would have been snatched asunder, 
with the spirit to serve the law of God, but with the 
flesh the law of sin. Meyer observes: “ For what 
he thanks God, is not mentioned.” But the for 
what is plainly enough indicated by the context, as 
Meyer himself subsequently brings out, It is also 
indicated by his thanking God through Jesus 


So then I myself with the mind [aga ot» 
autos dye to way vot]. In the consideration 
of this difficult passage there are two questions: 
1. Is what is here said connected with the previous 
thanksgiving, or with ver. 24? 2. What, accord- 
ingly, is the meaning of avtos éye? 

1. Some think that the thanksgiving does not 
come at all into consideration ; the words are con- 
nected with ver. 24 (Rickert, Fritzsche). This 
makes the paseage only a final opinion on the miser- 
able condition under the law, a declaration of the 
consummated dissension in which man is situated 
ander the law. Others (De Wette, Meyer, and oth- 
ers), on the contrary, very properly take the thanks. 

ving also into consideration, although both De 

ette and Meyer find in the only a recapitu- 
lation of what has been said from vers. 14-24, 
which, according to Meyer, should follow from the 
im ly p ing evyegsoto. But the Apos- 
tle’s language does not declare the dissension pre- 
viously described, but the alternative now finally es- 
tablished. By accepting the probable breviloquence, 
and supplying the words which are at hand, we are 
eelieved even here of the apparent obscurity. We 
vad ¢@ pby vot (dovlsimy) dovdetio; the 


® (Many will feel that Dr. here gives an 
Sation) whieh a tict a veal c st 


the 
made real ¢ h the of Ohrist, then his remarks 
are ie, ae the ue explanation of this 

is o nent a discovery of modern science, an 

oe Paul mim-robable Com». Poctr Note 1% —R * 
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Apostle has even omitted the devdeiw from the ¢4 
di oa iia Ss that bots can be mentally sup. 
plied. Thus: if I serve in the voc, then I serve 
tn the law of God ; but if I serve (or, J would serve 
in the flesh, then I serve the law of sin. Hither, or 
This is favored, first of all, by the avedc bye. 
A recapitulation of the foregoing cannot be urdted 
with this view. For in ver. 20 we read: swvi dé 
oinéts dye, &c. (comp. ver. 20). The follcwing is 
the inference from the previous verses: that now 
there is a definite distinction between standing in the 
voig (that is, in the principle of the vot,) and stand. 
ing in the flesh (that is, in the principle of the 
flesh) ; but that, ugh Christ, he bas gained the 
power to stand in the principle of the voic. From 
this there arises the following thesis: I, the same 
man, can have a double standpoint. If I live with 
the yvoic, I serve the law of God in truth; but if I 
live in the flesh, even in the form of the service of 
the law, I serve the (false) law of sin. In other 
words, the life in the voi is the life in the 
life in the Spirit, and, like love, the fulfilment of the 
law (see chap. xiii. 8). It follows, therefore, on the 
one hand, that there is nothing condemnatory in the 
man of this standpoint. But there also follows the 
conclusion that they must live decidedly in harmony 
with their principle. But if they live purely in the 
voc, the body, as a principle, must be dead—that 
ia, rendered merely indifferent as a principle, and 
have nothing to say, on account of the sinfulness in. 
herent in it (see chap. viii. 10). But this applies 
only to the present body, which is burdened with 
the propensity to sin. It is not to be trusted ; it is 
devoid of pure harmony with the law of the Spirit, 
and therefore the Christian must keep it, as a bond- 
servant, under discipline and oversight. But this 
order is also temporary, so far as mortal bodies shall 
again be made alive by the Spirit of the risen Christ, 
As now the resurrection itself belongs to the future 
and the one period, so also does the completion of 
the purity of the body, its removal to the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, belong to the same 
future. But as the of the resurrection-body 
has already been made alive and increased in the be- 
liever in this life, so is it also the case with religious 
and moral purity in his body. In every conflict of 
the body with the law of the Spirit this alone should 
be decided ; yet not carnally, in legal mortijications, 
but spiritually, in a dynamical reckoning of ourselves 
to be dead (see chap. vi. 1 ff.). That is, in a power. 
ful departure beyond the zgages of the body with 
the works of the Spirit (see chap. viii. 18). 

2. Different explanations of the auvroc éyo. 
(1.) J myself, Paul, The Apostle’s description of 
himself as an example for others (Cassian, Pareua, 
Umbreit); (2.) Ego idem. The dissension in one 
and the same man made prominent (Erasmus, Cal- 
vin, and others); (8.) Jlle ego. Reference to what 
he had earlier said of himself (Fritzsche, De Wette); 
(4). J alone ; that is, so far as I am without the me. 
diation of Christ (Meyer, Baur, Hofmann); (5.) 
What he had heretofore described as the experience 
of maukind, he now describes as his own (Kéllner).* 

Olshausen’s explanation is the nearest approach 


© (The explanation of Jowett is altogether untenable : 
“s Tim my truce self serve the law of God; the remainder of 
the sentence may be t.” The 
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to correctness: ** He thanks the Author of the work | Wette, who formerly adopted it, confesses. On too 


of redemption, God the Father, through Christ, 
whom he can now call Ais Lord from the heart. 
With this experience there now appears a totally 
changed condition in the inward life of the man, | 
whose nature the Apostle describes in what follows, 
until its perfect completion, even the completion of 

| 


the mortal body” (chap. viii. 11). He further holda, 
that the Divine law was reflected in the voi¢; and 
in the inward man there arose the wish, yea, even 
the joy, to be able to observe it; but the principal 
thing was wanting—the xatepyateofar. ‘ But by 
experiencing the redeeming power of Christ, by 
which the voi is strengthened, man finds himself 
able, at least by the highest and noblest power of 
his nature, to serve the Divine law.” Yet the cagt 
still remains subject to the law of sin. Therefore 
the conflict in the regenerate still continues, but yet 
it is generally victorious in the strength of Christ. 
Here Olshausen is led, to a certain extent, away from 
the Apostle’s train of thought. As the Christian 
should die on the supposition of his being dead with 
Christ, so should he live on the supposition of his 
resurrection with Christ, aud therefore he should 
fizht on the supposition of victory (see 1 John v, 4). 
“This is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” If the watchword for the sanctification 
of the Christian gains its point, to fight for victory, 
it is nevertheless in conformity with the gospel 
standpoint that this takes place on the supposition 
of fighting from victory, or in conformity with the 
principle, sivas éy Xgsot@. But Olshausen, not 
without reason, regurds ver. 25 as the beginning of 
the section commencing with the first of chap. viii. ; 
it constitutes, at least, the transition to it. 

Serve the law of God [dovletu vouw 
Geo]. It is when man has become free from the 
law in its external form, that he truly serves the law 
of God in its real import (see chap. iii. 81; xiii. 8). 
(Reiche;: the votic is the tdeal Jew; the flesh, as it 
were, is the empirical Jew.) Yet we may remark, : 
that the anros éyo expresses the fact, that the time | 
for decision is now come. A vacillation between the | 
better and the false éys could take place under the | 
law; but, after acquaintance with Christ, the real | 
and complete é¢yw will live either in the vois, or in 
the flesh ; will either serve God, or sin. But exter- | 
nal legality, placed over against Christ, is now also 
a life in the flesh (see chap. vi. 14; Gal. v. 3 ff; . 
Col. ii. 18). 

[ Note on the final sentence of ver. 25. The in- | 
terpretation is beset with difficulties. 

1. Taking aga ovy as summing up the whole 
preceding section, and referring it to the regenerate, 
the service with the mind is of course the result of 
the new spiritual life, and, with the flesh, the result 
of indwelling sin. But why such a statement as— 
this between the thanksgiving and the triumphant | 
utterances of chap. vili.? It looks like taking this 
discord as the normal condition of the Christian 
life. If J myself be taken, with Meyer, and others, 
as opposed to “in Christ Jesus,” then Forbes’ ex- 
planation is satisfactory: “I in myself, notwith- 
standing whatever progress in righteousness the 
Spirit of Christ may have wrought in me, or will 
work in this life, am still most imperfect; with my 
mind indeed I serve the law of God, but with my 
flesh the law of sin; and, tried by the law, could 
not be justified, but would come under condemna- 
tion, if viewed tn myeet}, and not in Christ Jesue.” 
But this view of J myesl/ is somewhat forced, as De 


trinal grounds, this interpretation is open to the 
same objections as those which refer the sectiun te 
the unregencrate. 

2. We may, with Lange, accept a future re ‘er. 
ence, in consequence of the turning-point being 
reached in the thanksgiving. But this requires as 
to supply a great deul, and to force the alternative 
meaning on wév, dé. It also confuses; for vex 
and cagt, already used in contrast, on this view pre 
sent a new distinction; and yet that new distinction 
is immediately afterwards repeatedly set forth by the 
terms, spirit, flesh. The only escape from this con- 
fusion is the assumption that, all along, the vors was 
really in the interest of spiritual life, and now, being 
delivered, it acts out its impulses. This, for obvious 
reasons, we reject. 

8. We may take So then, as summing up the 
preceding (as is done by the Augustinian exposi- 
tors), J myself as the same man—i.e., I, the mas 
there described, under the law, with my mind, & 
It is not necessary to suppose a parenthesis; but, 
having depicted the experience up to, and inclusive 
of, the deliverance, he gathers up in meaning words 
the whole conflict, to contrast with it the normal 
state of the Christian; chap. viii. To this it will, 
of course, be objected, that “with my mind I serve 
the law of God” is too strong an expression to be 
referred to the man of the law; but it is precisely 
this service to the law that is the aim of the awak.- 
ened conscience, the better desire, and it is pre 
cisely this he finds he cannot do, because the flesh is 
the ruling power by which he is brought into cap- 
tivity, én every case where the mere service of law, 
even of the law of God, is all that is sought for. 
Should he seem to reach this aim, and be “ touching 
the righteousness which is in the law, blameless 
(Phil. iii. 6), yet the service of the mind is not, by 
any means, the service of the Spirit. And, more- 
over, we must expect to find here, even after the 
thanksgiving, a quasi-confession of defeat as the 
point of connection with, ‘ There ib now, therefore, 
no condemnation,” &c. Were the reference pre- 
viously solely to the Christian, this would seem un- 
necessary. There are difficulties attending this view, 
it must be granted, but they are not so numerous as 
those I find in the others, The whole seems, 
by ita alternations, its choice of words, as well as its 
position in the Epistle, to point to an experience 


‘which is produced by the holy, just, and good law 


of God, rather than the gospel of Jesus Christ; so 


_ that even the outburst of Christian gratitude is fol- 


lowed by a final recurrence to the conflict, which is, 
indeed, cver-recurring, so long as we seek holiness 
through the law rather than through Christ. See 
Doetr, Note '.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the above Summary ; also the Prelims 
nary Remarks, 

[Paul here enters into a very remarkable psycho. 
logical analysis of the working of the law, in ordes 
to show that it, although holy and good in itself, 
cannot effect the sanctification of man, on account 
of the power of indwelling sin, which can be over 
come only through redeeming grace. He gives a 
chapter out of his own experience, especially out of 
the transition period from the law to the gospel. In 
this experience, however, is reflected, to a certain 
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eatent, the history of the religious development of 
hemanity asa whole. What is here so vividly indi- 
vidualized, repeats itself also in the experience of 
every earnost Christian. The law, instead of slay- 
ing sin, first brings it to a full manifestation (vers. 
7-18); in the internal contest it is proven power- 
less ; it but leads to the painful confession of help- 
lessness (vers, 14-24); no other hope remains, save 
the grace of Jesus Christ (ver. 25). 

Those expositors who follow the later Augustin- 
lan view, refer vera, 14-25 to the regenerate, because 
they are unwilling to ascribe to the natural man 
ever. this powerless longing ‘after higher and better 
things.* On the other hand, those who refer them 
to the unreqenerate, urge this reason, that the regen- 
erate man is not su powerless, 80 captive to sin, as 
the person here described, but has overcome the 
dominion of sin, as the Apostle clearly indicates 
both in chaps. vi. and vii. The correct interpreta- 
tion lies between these two. Paul describes his 
state, not when sunk in sin, but when awakened to 
earnest struggles against sin under the scourge of 
the law, under preparation for a state of bes, 
in the period of transition from the law to the gos- 
pel, in the Judaico-legalistic state of awakening. 

Thus much, however, must be conceded to the 
Augustinian view, that this contest is repeated in 
modified form in the regenerate. So long as they 
are in the flesh, the old life of Adam rules beside 
the new life in Christ. Temptations from the world, 
assaults of Satan, disturb; not unfrequently sin 
overcomes, and the believer, feeling deeply and 
painfully his own helplessness, turns in penitence to 
Christ’s grace, to be the victor at last. It must be 
remembered, too, that there are many legal, de- 
spondent, meluncholy Christians, who never pass out 
of the contest here described into the triumph of 
grace, the full freedom, the peace with God and as- 
surance of salvation. The temperament and physi- 
cal condition have a great influence in many such 
cases, but the main reason is, that such Christians 
depend too much upon themselves, and do not look 
sufficiently to the cross of Christ.—P. 8. ] 

2. According to the above, the passage treats 
throughvut neither of the unregenerate nor the re- 
generate, nor partially of the former and of the 
latter ; but it describes the process, the living tran- 
sition, of a man from the unregenerate to the regen- 
erate state, who inwardly, and therefore properly, 
understands the law, and regards the commandment, 
Thou shalt not covet, as the root of all command- 
ments. The question is not concerning a permanent 
condition, but a movement and a crisis; therefore 
first in the preterite, then in the present tense. The 
codperation of the promise as well as the hope in 
this process of death which leads to life, is indeed 
assumed, but not described with it, because, to the 
combatant of the law, every thing, even the prom- 


‘ise, the gospel-element itself, is transformed first of 


all into law; while, reversely, the finally triumphant 
faith, and then even the law (according to Origen), 
are transformed into pure gospel. 

8. We must not overlook the fact that the Apos- 
tle here describes a gradation, whose stages are 
orought out prominently in the explanations—a gra- 
dation which apparently leads backward to despair 
and the sense of death, but, at the same time, truly 


® {Herve the Arminian controversy reall n 
fhe pe onedli of this e. It cannot be deckted that 
this controversy has led to extreme views in both directions 
eespecting the meaning of this chapter.— R.] 
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upward to the true life. It is the way of godly son 
row to salvation ; according to Luther, the descem 
of self-knowledge into hell, which is the preliminary 
condition to ascension to heaven with Christ. “ Al: 

what am I, my Redeemer? I find my state of so 

daily worse.” The full appearance of the leprosy on 
the surface of the body is the symptom of its healing. 

[‘‘ Paul means to show how utteny unavailing 
are all efforts to get rid of sin by mere nature, Low 
ever much intensified by views of law and the act 
ings of conscience, until the power of sin is broken 
by faith in the Source of spiritual life. No convic 
tions of the excellence of the law, no acknowledg. 
ment of its purity and rightful obligation, no assent 
or consent to it as good, no approbation of it in the 
real ego, no preference for it nor temporary delight 
in it as commending itself to the judgment, and no 
strivings after obedience to its precept nor fear of 
its penalty admitted to be just, will avail against the 
law of sin and death, till it is superseded by another 
law of spiritual life derived from Christ by faith.” 
—R. 

A The law effects not only the knowledge, but 
also the revelation of sin—its full dew: lopment and 
manifextaltion, but not its genesis, It accelerates ita 
process to judgment, in order to make the sinner 
susceptible of, and fully in need of, deliverance. 
Thus it corresponds with the trials and appointmenta 
of God’s government, which also impel man more 
and more to the development of his inward stand- 
point. The only difference is, that the law, as a 
spiritual effect, impels to the ideal saving judgment 
(‘‘for if we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged”), while the guidance of man by trials and 
temptations results principally in real condemnatory 
judgments. But here, too, God’s law and ordina- 
tion agree. To the elect, the ray of the law be- 
comes a flash of lightning which prostrates them 
before the throne of grace; to harder natures, the 
flash of lightning which destroys their earthly glory 
must first become, in many forms, an illuminating 
beam. It is a fundamental thought of the Apostle, 
that the avagtia, which has unmasked itself in the 
nature of man, is compelled by the law to reveal 
itself in human life as zapgafaou—es deadly un- 
naturalness. Thus the law drives the serpent from 
its concealment. 

5. On the different definitions of the idea of the 
unregenerate and the regenerate, see Tholuck, p. 
844. From Ron. viii. it is plain that the viofscia 
is the result of the original new birth, which is thus 
decided by justification. This new birth must be 
distinguished prospectively from the broader and 
final new birth in the resurrection (Matt. xix. 28), and 
retrospectively from the spiritual production of man 
by the word of God as the seed of the new birth, 
which begins with the strong and penetrating call of 
man by law and gospel (1 Peter i, 28). It must 
be distinguished laterally from its sacramental sym- 
bolization and sealing, which ia, at the same time, its 
normal foundation, as the ideal and social new birth, 
as in the apostolical sphere it cotncided identically 
with it, and it accords with it in normal ecclesiastical 
relations, but, amid ecclesiastical corruptions, can 
also go to rutn with it. 

6. A description of three stages of the vita sane 
torum, in Bucer, see Tholuck, p. 887. See also the 
views on the practical effects of the twofold exposi- 
tion of this passage, as applying to the regenerate 
and the unregenerate, in the note, p. 338. Also, s 
further treatment of this question, Tholuck, p. 841 ff 
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joe Hodge rightly reprobates the saying of Dr. | experie 
A 


arke (quoted approvingly by Tholuck in the 
aote referred to by Lange): “ This opinion bas most 
pitifully and shamefully not only lowered the stand- 
ard of Christianity, but destroyed its influence and 
disgraced its character.” The danger from an ex- 
clusive reference to the ra terrae is discourage- 
ment to weak believers; but that from the other 


reference is not false security in sin, so much as a| 


tendency tc keep the Christian under the scourge of 
the law. It does encourage a morbid, unrelieved 
state of conscience, and legal efforte after sanctifica- 
tion. (Comp. the latter part of Doctr. Note’.) To 
refer it to a movement possible both before and after 
conversion, a state with reference to the law, encour- 
ages unbelievers to go to Christ, and rvuses believers 
to go to Him, since the existence of the conflict 
shows that the schoolmaster is nearer than the de- 
livering Master. Here Delitzsch is excellent: “ Every 
Christian is compelled to confirm what the Apostle 
here says, from his own personal experience. And 
well for him if be can also confirm the fuct that 
God’s law, and therefore God’s will, is his delight— 
that he desires the good, and hates the evil; and, 
indeed, in such a way that the sin to which, againat 
his will, he is hurried away, is foreign to his inmost 
nature. But woe to him, if, from his own personal 
experience, he could confirm only this, and not also 
the fact that the spirit of the new life, having its 
source in Christ Jesus, has freed him from the urgen- 
oy of sin and the condition of death, which were not 
abrogated has Oa the law, but only brought to 
light; so that will, which, although powerless, 
was by the law inclined toward what is good, is now 
actually capable of good, and opposed to the death 
atill working in him, as a predominating, overmas- 
Son ey of life, to be finally triumphant in 
ory."— 

7. The T chitle: “Thou shalt not covet” 
(ver. 7), is known to be of very great weight in 
dividing the Ten Commandments, If it be divided 
into two commandments, the objects of the lust 
(coveting) are the principal thing. But the Apostle 
views it as a prohibition of wicked lust itself, and 
thereby it becomes a complete commandment, which 
extends, in sense, even through all the command- 
ments, (Comp. Tholuck, p 350.) On the shallow 
constructions of the doctrine of the sinfulness of 
wicked lust, by the Rabbins, see the same, p. 851. 
In a similar way, a regard for a life of feeling re- 
oedes to an ever-increasing distance in the dogmatics 
of the Middle Ages, in consequence of the stress 
laid on the merit of good worka, 

8. On ver. 8. Different variations of the nttt- 
mur in vetitum among the classical writers (see Tho- 
luck, p. 858, note; Prov. ix. 17). The law produces 
reflection on the forbidden object, curiosity, doubt, 
distrust of the lawgiver, sng lusta, suscep- 
tibility of the seed of temptation, and of seduction, 
and, finally, the production of rebellion—the zagd- 
Bac«. The history of childhood, of Israel, and the 
Antinomianisin of the early Christian period (Nitzsch, 
Die Gesa 7 deg Antinomismus); the 
history of Antinomianism in the time of the Refor- 
mation (the Minster Anabaptista, the Genevan Lib- 
ertines, &c.); and the whole history of Divine and 
human legislation furnishes proof of the Apoetle’s 
proposition (Balaamites, Nicolaitans). Nevertheless, 
the law is holy, just, and good (see the Hzeg. 
Notes); its design and operation are saving. 
eause Christ was the law of God personified, He has 
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noed in Himself the full Divine revels:ion of 
the opposition of sinful humanity to the law; He 
was ‘proscribed as if He had been sia personified, 
But with this complete revelation of the power of 
a grace its still more pcwerful revels 
on. 
9. On the reference of ver. 9 to the age of child 
hood, see Tholuck, p. 856, and the above Erg. 
otes. 


10. On ver. 18. On the different meanings of 
the commandment, “ This do, and thou shalt live,” 
see the . Notes. This do, and thow shalt live, 
means: 1. Living in the outward blessing of exter 
nal obedience; 2. Dying in order to live; 3. Fire 
really living after this death. 

11. The law is holy in its principle (the will of 
God) ; just in its method ( ishing and adminis- 
tering justice); good in its design (promoting life 
iteelf by the ideal death in self-knowledge). The 
sinner had to be delivered from death by death— 
objectively by the death of subjectively 
the reception of the death of Christ in his own life 
—by his spiritual dying. Calovius: Sancta dicitur 
lex rations cause efficientis ef materialis: quia a deo. 
sanctissimo est o ctroa oljecta sanca ‘ 


mena, nostra ; bona est ratione 

‘ bond temporalia et aterna promittt. The last 
efinition is the weakest. Of yusta, Tholuck uses 
these words; “more correctly, since it produces 
‘ righteousness.” ” 

12. On the manner in which sin misconstrues the 
law, in order to make it minister to its own ends, 
and also on the gradual development of self-knowl 

see the Hzeg. Notes. 

18. Unless we have a definite idea of the false 
forms in organic life, we cannot gain the Apostle’s 
complete view, which we have sketched in the Exaeq. 
Notes, Either the individual figures in question are 
volatilized into hyperbolical metaphors, or people 
have fallen into dualistic and Manichsan notions, 
which have been made to underlie the Apostle’s 
thoughts, now in order to ap to him, now to 
govern him, See “Sydenham,” by Jahn, 

1840, p. 56: As diseases in the vegetable world are 
known to show themselves in inferior and parasitical 
organisms (fungi, mosses, mistletoes, &c.), so does 
disease in man show a lower, half-independent vital 
process and inferior orgunism, secreted like a germ 
pe alt in pated pen life. Similar a 
by us, on the inferior organisms un ini 
the paged life. —Comp. Schuh’s Pathologie a 
Therapi Vienna, 1854.—False 

c forms pervert the functions and material 
substance of natural life into noxious shapes and 
poisons, The false spiritual form—sin—perverts 
the true life of man into a luxuriant growth of false 
spiritual images of this life. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRAOTIOCAL. 


Acquaintance with sin is effected by the law, so 
far, 1. as the law, as a prohibition, provokes sin; 
2. but also that the consciousness of sin be complete 
(vers, 7-12).—What does sin take from and give te 
man? 1. It takes life from him; 2. It gives him 
death (vera. 7-12).—The abuse of what is holy, 
1. is indeed horrible, but yet, 2. what is holy is not 


Be- | itself destructive (vers. 7-12).—The destruction of 


the state of innocence: 1 Apparently produced by 
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the Divine prohibition; 2. Actually produced by 
haman sin (vers. 7—-12).—How the best teacher can 
become a tempter against his will, when he, 1. ex- 
empts from a well-meant prohibition; 2. but when 
this very prohibition awakens the desire for trans- 
ion (vers, 7-12).—We should not prohibit chil- 
Gea. from too much.—The best thing we have is 
corrupted by sin (ver. 10).—The fearful deception 
of sin (ver. 11).—The holiness of the Divine law. 
It is shown to us when we, 1. look at the lawgiver ; 
2. carefully prove the principal statements of the 
commandments; 8. have in mind the design for 
which it was given (ver. 12).—Whence does it come 
that what is good is made death unto me? 1. The 
fault does not lie in the law, which is spiritual ; but, 
2. in me, who am carnal (properly, “‘ flesh-like "’), 
sold under sin (vers. 18, 14).—Proof of how sin, 
aiming at the ruin of man, prepares its own over- 
throw (ver. 18).—What is, ‘‘ to be sold under sin?” 
1. Not to know what we do—blindness of self- 
knowledge; 2, Not to do what we will, but to do 
what we hate—perversion of our own spontaneity 
(vera, 14, 15).—Even in bis sin, man must testify to 
the oraaneg of the law (ver, 16).—In the flesh there 
dwelleth no good thing (ver. 16).—To will and to 
perform! 1. How near the willing of what is good 
is to us; 2. But how far from us is the performance 
of it (vers, 18, 19)!—The deep sorrow expressed in 
the confession, “for to will is present with me, but 
how to perform,” &c. ; because we then say as much 
as: 1. I wish the good very much; but, 2. I am 
just as much devoid of the power to do it (ver. 18), 
—Thbe surprising discovery of man on the way to his 
conversion (ver. 21).—The double law in man: 
1. The true law in the mind; 2. The false law in 
the members (vers, 22-25).—The divided state of 
the human heart: 1. Caused by sin ie 18-20) ; 
2. Manifesting itself in the conflict uf the two laws 
vers, 22, 28, 25); 8. Calling forth the longing for 
eliverance (ver. 24).—The thanksgiving of the 
Apostle for the peace of deliverance (ver. 25; comp. 
chap. 1, 25). 

Lutes: Zo do does not mean here to perform 
the work, but to feel the excitement of the lusts. 
But to perform, is to live without lust, totally pure ; 
this does not take place in this life (vers. 18, 19).— 
He here calls death the misery and pains endured in 
the conflict with sin (as Exod. x. 17). Pharaoh 
says: “‘ That he may take away from me this death 
only” (this was the locusts). 

Srarke: The natural man is like the earth since 
the curse has been pronounced upon it. The earth 
has the seeds of all kinds of weeds in it; and 
although they seem, in Winter, to lie perfectly dead 
in the earth, yet, by the warm rain in the Spring, 
they will again germinate and grow (ver. 8).—Sin is 
a real highway robber; it associates in a friendly 
way with us, and strives to lead us off from the right 
road, but afterwards kills us (ver. 11).—When sin 
has become suddenly powerful, do not despond ; God 
does not wish the death of the sinner. Flee in peni- 
tence to Christ, and you shall be holy (ver. 18).— 


Believers do many good works, but not all that they 
should ; and what they do, is far from being as per- 
fect as it should be (ver. 18).—Believing Christians 


lament more over the weaknesses still cleaving to 
than over temporal torments, chains, and 
bonds (ver. 20). 
Os1anpER : The law is a beautiful mirror, which 
shows us our sins, in order that, when we perceive 


euch great evil, we may get counsel and help from 


Christ (ver. 7).—If believers sin, and it occurs 
against their will, they do not lose the favor of God 
(ver. 17).—CramxR: Innate wicked lust a fountain 
of all sins, and it is also against God’s law; we 
should not allow ourselves to lust at all (ver. 7).— 
There are two characteristics of true Christians, so 
long as they are in the world: they give themselves 
trouble about their wretchedness, but they rejoice 
and take comfort because of the deliverance (re 
demption) that has taken Sra through Jesus Christ 
(ver, 25).—Nova Bibl. Tib.: There is nothing so 
good that it cannot become evil by abuse. In this 
way the bleased gospel becomes to many a savor of 
death unto death (ver. 10).—Spengr: Our nature is 
so sinful that‘ we do not take as much pleasure in 
any thing as in what is forbidden (ver. 8).—It isa 
most eminent attainment, and one necessary for a 
right understanding of the law and sin, that we 
properly understand the spiritual character of the 
law (ver. 14).—Those can profit by this Pauline ex- 
ample (ver. 25) who strive with all earnestness to do 
what is good ; but those who do not strive with all 
earnestness to do what is good, but still sin frequent 
ly with the will, cannot employ the language of 
Paul, for they are not in harmony with his example. 
—In short, if one will have a pattern, let him take 
this: No one must lay claim to any comfort in this 
chapter whose counterpart is found in chaps. vi. or 
viii. ; but these three chapters must harmonize, 

BENGEL: We have here a figure from wilitary 
life: The soul is the king, the members are the sub- 
jects, and sin is the enemy whom the king has ad- 
mitted. The king is now punished by the Insurrec- 
tion of his subjects, who rise in rebellion with the 
enemy.—GeErzacH: The law is spiritual, means: it 
is an emanation from God, who is a Spirit (John iv. 
24); that is, omnipotent, personal, and holy love. 
It is, further, spiritual in its import—that is, divine 
and holy. It pertains to the inmost being of man, 
which it would fully conform to God.—There stands 
in opposition to it the carnal sense of man ; that is, 
his desire, which is directed, by virtue of sin, to the 
world, finiteness, and sensuousness, and makes him 
who is sundered from his Creator a servant of the 
creature (ver. 14).—An yaar glowing with love, 
like Paul, humbles himself, and trembles and groans 
under the law of sin; and shall we, who are like ice 
in comparison with him, foolishly expose ourselves, 
and boast of whatever can awaken lust in us? (ver. 
14.)—The incapacity of man to do good, is an inca- 
pacity of the will; this, and not an incapacity of 
spiritual disposition, has necessitated it ; it is there- 
fore a weakness, which is continually attended by 
the sense of guilt (ver. 18).—The exclamation of 
the Apostle is the cry for help of all humanity, 
which, in despair of all help through and of itself, 
looks for aid from without. The law leads to this 
desire, but it cannot deliver from the wretchednese 
(ver, 24).—He who sighs most deeply over the 
bondage in the body of this death, stands nearest to 
deliverance (ver. 24). 

Lis00 : Paul here makes clear in itself, is 
a trath of universal human experience—namely, that 
there are fwo successive states (the third is described 
in chap. viii.): one (ver. 9), where sin slumbers in 
us, because we are not fally conscious of the moral 
law; the other (vers, 14-24), where, having a clear 
knowledge of the law, but yet without the Grace of 
redemption, we become acquainted with the pru 
found corruption of our heart, which is oppored te 
the law -f God, and feel wretched in this condition 
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—The conflict described in vers, 14-25 occurs, be- 
fore the new birth, ia the heart of a man awakened 
by the law; be eg the life of the regenerate per- 
son, similar conflicta and phenomena arise, in which, 
however, he is ever triumphant.—The Apostle was 
far from holding the erroneous view, that sin dwells 
only in man’s body, and not also in his soul (ver. 
24).—I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord | 
Through Him, He has delivered me tn and Die all 
this wretchedness (ver. 25).—Heusner: The best 
thing can be made an injury to the wicked will (ver. 
12).—Every thing becomes impure in the impure 
heart, Corruptio opt:mt est generatio pessimi (ver. 
13).—Description of the evil propensity (vers, 14— 
25).—It is the best people who confess, that strong 
sensuous impulses in them are sinfal (ver. 14).— 
The inward contradiction of man with himeelf. 
The conflict between knowing, ae and doing 
(ver. 15),—-Even the immoral man feeis that it 
would have been better if he had kept the law 
(ver. 16). 

Besser: The twofold way in which sin becomes 
exceeding sinful by the commandment: 1. Its wick- 
ed, ungodly nature, plays a prominent part in the 
transgression of the plain commandment; 2. The 
sentence of death which transgression effects, drives 
sin into the conscience of man, 80 that he feels and 
perceives it to be a horror and abomination before 
God (ver. 18).—The conflict between spirit and flesh 
in believers (vers. 14-25).—“ Bellevers know and 
feel,” says Luther (Works, viii., 2747), “that no 
good thing dwells in their fleah, so that they may 
become more humble, and let their peacock-tail fall ; 
that is, do not depend on their own righteousness 
and good works,” &c. (ver. 18). 

Langer: The way of the law from sin to oot 
1, Apparently, ever darker and deeper toward death ; 
%. Really, always nearer to light and life.—The sad 
revelation of sin a preliminary condition of the joy 
—bringing revelation of salvation—The develop- 
ment of self-knowledge under the law: 1. Clear 
view which reason has of the authority of the law; 
2. Earnest wrestling of the will; 3. Outburst of 
deeply-affected feeling (oh, wretched man that I 
am).—How the proverb, “‘ Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity,” is most gloriously verified in the con- 
version of man.—The struggle between sin and the 
law: 1. The deception which sin practises with the 
law; 2. The unmasking effected by the law through 
the apparent charm of sin.—How the law becomes 
always more inward to the candid person, until] he 
has perceived it as his spiritual I, his consciousness, 
his reason.—-The fearful, false power of evil: 1. It 
assumes all the features of personal life; 3. In 
order to exhaust and destroy personal life in all 
its features.—The cry for deliverance occurs in close 
proximity with thanksgiving and praise to God.— 
On ver. 25: Asther, or / 

Spepir Tarzor (condensed from sermon on the 


tien’s Conquest over the Body of Sin, Bom. vii. 
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19); The evil natures, principles, and manners of 
the world are the causes of our imperfect willings 
and weaker actings in the things of God. Let no 
man please himeelf with perpetual pious converss- 
tion or ineffective desires of serving God; he thet 
does not practise, as well as talk, and do what he 
desires and ought to do, confesses himself to sin 

y against his conscience; and it is a prodigious 
olly to think that he is a good man, because, thcugh 
he does sin, it was yet against his mind to do s0, 
Every man can watch always; running frow 
temptation is a part of our watchfulnesas; every 
good employment is a second and great part of it 
and Jaying in provisions of reason and religion be- 
forehand is a third part of it; and the conversation 
of Christians is a fourth part of it—Martr. Henry, 
on vers, 24, 25: When, under the sense of the re- 
maining power of sin and corruption, we shall see 
reason to bless God through Christ and for Christ. 
Through Christ’s death, an end will be put to all 
our complaints, and we shall be wafted to an eter- 
nity without sin or sigh.—It is a special remedy 
against fears and sorrows, to be much in praise.— 
Scott: A proper knowledge of the holy law of God 
is the two-edged sword which gives the death-wound 
to self-righteousness and to Antinomianism ; for it 
is perfectly fit to be the rule of our duty, written 
in our hearts, and obeyed in our livea,—CLarxe: 
We never find that true repentance takes 
where the moral law is not preacned and enforced. 
The law is the grand instrument, in the hands of a 
faithful minister, to alarm and awaken sinners; and 
he may safely show that every sinner is under the 
law, and consequently under the curse, who has not 
fled for refuge to the hope held out by the gospel.— 
Hopae: It is an evidence of an unrenewed heart to 
express or feel opposition to the law of God, as 
though it were too strict; or to be disposed to 
throw the blame of our want of conformity to the 
Divine will from ourselves upon the law, as unrea- 
sonable.—The Christian’s victory over sin cannut 
be ucbieved by the strength of his resolutions, nor 
by the plainness and force of moral motives, nor 
by any resources within himself. He looks to Jesus 
Christ, and conquers in His strength. The victory 
is not obtained by nature, but by grace.—Bagnzs: 
We have here: 1. A view of the sad and painfal 
conflict between sin and God. They are opposed 
in all things; 2. We see the raging, withering 
effect of sin on the soul, In all circamstances it 
tends to death and wo; 3. We see the feeblenesa 
of the law and of conscience to overcome this. The 
tendency of both is to produce conflict and wo; 
4. We see that the gospel only can overcome sin. 
To us it should be a subject of ever-increasing thank- 
fulness, that what could not be accomplished by tiie 
law, can be thus effected by the gospel; and that 
God has devised a plan that thus effects complete 
deliverance, and gives to the captive in ain an ever 
lasting triumph.—WJ. F. H.] 


CHAPTER VIII 1-1%. . 249 


Spirit, ie a blessed life in the adoption of God; is free from condemnation and death; and leads 
per, rf : inciple of the new life as the principle of the 
dom and glorification of the Christian, of beliertng humanity, and even of the creature ; chap. viii. 
Dwisions: I. Life in the Spirit a life of opposition to the flesh ; and the Spirit as witness of adoption 
vers. 1-17. II. The renewal of the body by the life in the Spirit, and Spirit as the seeurtty for 

ification ; vers. 18-89. 


Ve 


L_ Life in the Spirit in opposition to the flesh, and the Spirit as the witness of adoption. 
Cuarter VIII. 1-17. 


2 There is therefore now no condenmation to them which [those who] are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit [om au afer Christ 
2 Jesus|.' For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
8 [freed me]* from the law of sin and death. For what the law could not do, in 
that [because] it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh [terauy, the flesh of sin], and for [or, on account of] sin, 
4 condemned sin in the flesh: That the righteousness [o-, requirement]’ of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who r-alk uot after [according to]‘ the flesh, but 
after [according to] the Spirit. 
5 For they that [those who] are after [according to] the flesh do mind the 
things of the flesh ; but they that [those who] are after [according to] the Spirit, 
6 the things of the Spirit. For to be carnally minded [the mind of the flesh]* zs 
death ; but to be spiritually minded [the mind of the Spirit] <s life and peace. 
7 Because the carnal mind [the mind of the flesh] is enmity against God: for it 
is not subject [doth not submit itself ]° to the law of God, neither indeed can 
8 ai it]. So then [And]’ they that [those who] are in the flesh cannot please 


9 But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwell in you. Now if any man have [hath]* not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
10 none of his. And [But] if Christ de [ts] in you, the body zs dead because of 
11 sin; but the Spirit [spirit] ¢s life because of righteousness. But [And] if the 
Spirit of him that raised up Jesus’ from the dead dwell [dwelleth] in you, he 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall [will]’* also quicken [quicken even] 
your mortal bodies by [on account of ]” his Spirit that dwelleth in you. 
12 Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh. 
13 For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye through [by] the Spirit 
14 do mortify the deeds of the body,” ye shall live. For as many as are led by 
15 the Spirit of God, they are the [om the] sons of God. For ye have not 
received [did not sei the spirit of bondage again to fear; but ye have 
[omit have] received the Spirit of adoption, whereby [é» @, wherein] we cry, 
16 Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with [or, to]'* our spirit, that 
17 we are the [om the] children of God: And if children, then [also] heirs; heirs 
of God, and joiut heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer with Aim, that we 
may be also glorified together [glorified with Aim)].” 
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EXEGETIOCAL AND ORITICAL. 


First Srcrion.—TZhe (tfc in the Spirit® as the new 


La opposition to the life tn the flesh (vers. 


Summary.—a. The vital principle of Christians, 
or the law of the Spirit as freedom from the antago- 
nistic law of sin (vera, 1-4). 8. The principle of 
carnal life in contradiction to the Spirit and to God 
(vers. 5-8). c. Application of what has been said 
to the fundamental standpoint of believers (vers. 
9-11). Their life in the Spirit excludes life in the 
carnal principle. Their Christianity amounts to noth- 
ing, if the Spirit is wanting. If Christ is in the 


spirit, the body is nothing. But the body shall be | credo 


“enowed at the resurrection by the Spirit. d, Tran- 
titi mm from the ideal and fundamental standpoint to 
the practical application. The conflict 

from the victory, and the maxims of this conflict 
vers, 12-16), No obligation to the flesh.—Spiritual 
life the means of destroying the surprises of invol- 


wutary carnal motions.—Following the guidance of 
bad seems doubtful whether Dr. means the 

Hol pint er here; oo as he Sorcha gy insists t the Hol 
itis better to indi. 


cote it b & the svat producing word withrs sarital tise —R.] 


the Spirit—No fear of the power of the flesh 
Childlike recourse to the Father.—The sense of 
adoption strengthened by the Spirit of God. Ver. 
17: transition to the following section.* 

Meyer: chap. viii. Happy condition of man in 
Christ.—De Wette: Blessed results of newly-ani- 
mated morality. Tholuck: For thus the 
who has become freed from the law, has also become 
free from condemnation, and is subject to the guid. 
ance of the Spirit of adoption, by virtue of which 
he will become a foint-heir with Christ (vers. 1-17). 
The same : ‘“* We are here at the climax of the Epis 
tle, ‘at the heart and kernel of the whole Epistle ; ’ 
as Spener says: Si scripturam sacram annulo com- 
paremus, epistolam Pauli ad Romanos gemmam 
, Cujus summum fastigium in ca octavo ¢x- 
surgit (Spener, Coneilia Theol, tan iii, 6596).” 

: Nune venit ad liberationem of libertatem. 


—R. 

er. 1. There is therefore now no [ Ovdés 

i Ge eth ae pg rian Saige pe ern ray li mg 
is to the law of sin, the Christian, net 
the flesh, ut walking ting, sooordi to the not 
come into condemnation, but to with * Hodge, 
making the theme of the Apostl postle “the security of be 
lievers,”” gives the first verse a wide reference, both pres 


ent and future, and considers the 
pruofs of this vrovusition.—R.1 


“HAPTER 


oa ——a —— 


zea viv. The force of otdéiv must not be over- 
looked—an absolute negation, with an undoubted 
reference to the com of the freedom from 
condemnation (Forbes).—R.] The é&ga is quite 
plain, if we have perceived the ulternative in the 
receding verse: If I am in the voix, 1 serve God. 
f we ignore this alternative, the meaning of the 
present passage must be doubtful. Tholuck: The 
older expositors do not generally furnish any proof 
of the connection of this aga with the preceding 
chapter. Yet the following connection of it with 
chap. vii, 25, by Augustine, is, in the main, correct : 
“To him, now, who, as a Christian, non ampltus 
consenitt pravis des:deriis, and is planted in Christ 
by baptism, the prava desideria can no more be con- 
demnation.”’ e Catholic expositors follow him. 
. Bucer, Beza [Alford], and others, connect ver. 25 
with the thanksgiving; but this assumes that the 
second half of ver. 25 is an interruption, Calixtus, 
Bengel [Stuart], and others, go back even to chap. 
vii. 6 ; others [ Hodge, arr ee the whole argu- 
ment for justification by faith, Meyer: If I am left 
to myself to serve the law of God with my reason, 
but the law of sin with my flesh, then it follows 
that, since Christ has interposed, there is no con- 
demnation, &c.—[The question of connection is main- 
ly decided by the view of the preceding section. 
oee who refer it to the regenerate, connect this 
either with the whole preceding argument, or, with 
Philippi, with the preceding verse, in the sense: Al- 
though I am thus divided in service, still, being in 
Christ Jesus, there is now, therefore, &c.; or with 
the thanksgiving. If Lange’s view of the alterna- 
tive be admitted, we must also accept his view of 
the connection. It seema to be an unwarranted 
breaking up of the ourrent of thought, to go back 
as far as chap. vii. 6; and to refer to the whole train 
of argument, seems out of keeping with the con- 
tinuous experimental character of the whole passage. 
It is best to connect, therefore, with the thanksgiv- 
ing.—R.}—Niy, the intervening state of, faith, ex- 
preased in ver. 25, [Ni is temporal, in dis- 
tinction from ovy (ver. 25), which is éx/erential. 
Hence the continuance of this state is implied.—R.] 
No condemnation [xataxgcnza, Verdam- 
mungsurtheil, sentence of condemnation (Lange). 
See p. 184 (v. 16), where it is used in antithesis to 
dixaioua, It may be limited to the justifying act 
of God at the beginning of the Christian life, but, 
pune Ry ovdéy, seems to ras wider ahaa 
ere.—. Origen, Erasmus, Luther, and o 
explain: nothing worthy of condemnation ; but this 
is opposed by the toi. See also ver. 84. Comp. 
chap. v. 16. Koppe generalizes nulla pene [Al- 
ford: no penal consequence of sin, original and 
actual], which so far at least belongs to the affair 
that even the temporal punishment, as ; unishment, 
and as prelude to the final condemnation, is abol- 
ished in the case of Christians. And this is so, not 
only because their sins are forgiven (Pareus), but 
because they are in Christ in consequence thereof. 
[The question of the reference to justification 
or sanctification must affect the interpretation of 
condemnation, since ver. 2, beginning with yag 
seems to introduce a proo The position of” the 
chapter in the Epistle, as well as a fair exegesis of 
the verses, sustain the reference to sanctification. 
(Not to the entire exclusion of the other, any more 
than they are sundered in Christian experience.) 
We must, then, take no condemnation in a wide 
tense, either as deliverance both from sin and death 


(Forbes), or as having indeed a reference to the jus 
tifying act already past, but meaning, rather, the 
continuance in a state of justification, culminating 
in final acquittal and glory. The point of conneo. 
tion with ver. 24 (‘ Feath ”), is the former refer. 
ence; with the succeeding proof, the latter. This 
avoids sundering salvation into two distinct parts, 
The significant phrase which follows favors this 
view, Still, the position of the verse warrants us ip 
finding a very distinct reference to the act of par 
don, a8 preceding (and involving as a gracious con. 
sequence) the work of sanctification. ] 

[To those who are in Jesus, to0i¢ 
dy XQsvota dycorl This does not mean pre- 
cisely, to have the Spirit of Christ, or Christ in you 
(Meyer), but it denotes the permanent continuance 
in j eation—a life whose effect is the life of 
Christ in us. [This deeply significant Pauline phrase 
must never be weakened or limited. As to its be- 

ings, A ine is excellent: Christus in homé- 
rien tn corde, As to its continuance, Bucer: 

risto pendere jus sptritus in omnibus 

a But the best dias fog on is Jobn xv. 1—7, and 

hb. i, 28, &. Hodge says: in Him federally, 

vitally, by faith; but the vital union seems always 
prominent ; especially is it so here.—R. 

On the addition, see Textual Note. [Besides 
what is there remarked, the question of connection 

that the interpolation may have been occa- 
sioned by a desire to relieve the apparent difficulty 
in making ver. 2 prove the justification of the be- 
liever. To do this, the clause which makes promi- 
nent the Christian walk, so easily borrowed from 
ver, 4, was inserted.—R. 

Ver. 2. For the law of the Spirit of life, 
&o. [6 yag vopnog tot mvetpatos tH5 CWI 
dy Xecate ‘Iycot). Ver. 2 specifies the 
ground * why Christians are free from condemna. 
tion. The principal question here is, whether és 
Xevoto is to be referred to the following 7Acuvdé- 
guoey, or to the foregoing, and how far to the fore- 
going? Meyer, in accordance with Theodoret, Eras- 
mus, Rickert (not “ Tholuck ”), Olshausen, Philippi, 
and De Wette, has also connected the é¢y Xg.or 
with 74:78. But this distorts the thought, as if 
that Spirit of life could possibly deliver without 
Christ. Certainly év Xg.ory refers not alone to 
the foregoing Cw7> (Luther, Beza, and others); and 
CwH here is not the believer’s subjective life in 
Christ, but Christ’s original divine-human life itself. 
We must also not go back to tod avein. tis Core 
alone (Flats), but to the whole 6 yvdéu0¢ tov meus. 
c. &, (Calvin, Kéllner. Tholack The fulness of 
life in Christ is the Spirit (see Jobn vi. 68); it is 
complete in itself, conscious, actual, and communi 
cates itself as a unity with the Holy Spirit. It is 
just for this reason, also, the glorification of the 
vonoc, the personal righteousness; and as it has 
proved itself to be the completed voyoc, the ideal 
and dynamical principle of the Divine law in the 
obedience of Christ, s0 does it now prove itself to 
those who are in Christ; that is, justification be- 
comes in them the principle of sanctification. But 


° Pe John Brown renders moreover, or would cone 
nect it with the thanksgiving in ver. 25. He refers this 
verse to sanctification, and ver. 1 to justification; hence 
= avoid making the former the ground of the latter. 


] 
t (The absence of the article is not decsive against this 
or neen, though it favors amore the rong erg with Sete. 
@ elism strongly supporte view 
joins it with the verb.—B.] _ 
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because this life-giving law takes the place of the 
Mosaic law—which could not deliver, but was com- 
pleted by sin and death—there lies in the appropria- 
tion of this glorified law freedom from the law of 
sin and death.* 

The law of the Spirit is not identical with 
the vouz0¢ tov vodg (Kéllner, Schréder), but still 
the latter is connected with the former. The vopnoc 
of the vous is the ontological disposition which has 
attained its complete historical and concrete realiza- 
tion in the vouoc of the Spirit. Meyer observes, 
that the Christian institution of salvation is not 
meant, a8 youog mwiorews in chap. iii. 27. Yet it is 
surely identical, to a certain d with the vdéu0¢ 
ttot., but not with the Christian institution of sal- 
vation.t 

Of the Spirit, Meyer explains: of the Holy 
Spirit. And this is, indeed, substantially the fact ; 
but the Holy Spirit is spoken of so far as He reveals 
himself concretely in the vital plenitude of Christ. 
Tholuck’s exposition is in the same direction; ‘“‘ The 
Spirit of life is that by which the spiritual life is 
effected in believera.” The law of the Spirit is the 


impulse and guidance of the Spirit, under the recip- 


rocal action between the principle of faith and the 
administration of God’s government in the occur- 
rences of life. 

Freed me [7ievOéguoivy we. The verb 
is aorist, referring to a past act, viz., the deliverance 
both from sin and from death, which took place at 
regeneration, Not completed, but begun when in 
Christ Jesus, and to be completed in Him.—R.] 
This expression constitutes an antithesis to the 
lringing me into captivity, just as the law of the 
Spirit of life is an antithesis to the law of sin 
and death [rot vonuov t75 aunagtias xai 
tov Gavarov.|t Because the false law of sin- 
ful propensity in the members is, according to chap. 
vii, 28, a law of sin, so is it also a law which tends 
to death, according to ver. 24. Although the Apos- 
tle designs to say that thia freedom is followed by 
freedom from the Mosaic law (chap. vi. 14), it is 
nevertheless utterly wrong to understand, by the ex- 

ression before us, the moral law (Wolf), or the 

osaic law (Pareus, and others). How far has the 
believer been sade free from this law? Evidently, 
freedom from the dominion of sin (Greek and Ro- 
man Catholic expositors), effected by freedom from 
the penalty of sin (Protestant expositors), is meant. 
Yet the vouxoc avevpz. is not altogether identical 
with the y»duoco ziot. (Calovius). In the law of 
faith, the emphasis rests on the faith, but here on 
the yvouz0¢; there, the question is the principle of 


* (Zaw is here to be taken in the wide sense as = 
ey principle, ruling power (comp. iil. 27; vii. 21-23).— 
t [Dr. Hodge, following Witsius, takes the law of the 
oe of life as = the gospel. His objections to the other 

ws arise mainly from a too exclusive reference of ver. 1 
to the forensio idea o achat be It certainly confuses 
anew the menning of or 


death 
peraphrases: all claim of sin on him is at an 
ue ; but, as he admits, “‘we are on higher 
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justification, but here, the principle of holiness 
he individualizing «< ceases here. 

Ver. 8. For what the law oould not de 
to yao advuvatoy tov vopnou]. The Mosaic 
w was incapable of effecting this liberation ; there. 

fore redemption took its place. On account of the 
connection of thought with the foregoing, the ex- 
planatory and appositional conclasion, what to the 

was impossible, is made antecedent as apposition 
by Winer, it is defined as an accusative, 


verned 
by ézoinoe (Winer, p. 217, § 82. 7); by ofohansen 
as accusative absolute (‘‘ as far as the poasibility 
the law was concerned 2 [Hodge : in view of the 
impotency of the law.—R.]; and by Riickert, Mey- 
er, Fritzsche, and De Wette, as an antecedent nomi- 
native. For analogous forms, see Meyer * and Tho- 
luck; particularly xsgddacow dé, Heb. viii.'} As 
nominative, the word acquires the character of a 
superscription, to be introduced with a colon; yet 
not as “ rhetorical emphasis,” but as making promi- 
nent the difference between law and Eras. 
mus and Luther supply an éoinee before &éc, not 
agreeably to the forma, yet certainly in harmony with 
the thought, The genitive voueu denotes the inca- 
pacity of the law to deliver from sin (Vater has re- 
ferred the vou. to the law of the Spirit ; Schulthess, 
to the law of Divine and human love). 
In that it was weak. The éy © cannot 
mean while here; Meyer translates, in 90 far as, 


which appears too limited. [Luther, Calvin, Tho- 
luck, De Wette, Philippi, S Hodge, render 
because, which is demanded by the context.—R.] 


The 7oOéves again takes up the idea of inca. 


pacity, 
h the flesh [dsa tH¢ cagxdc}. 
Meyer: Through the guilt of the flesh, Beamer : 
Through effect of the flesh, We must not forget 
the fact, that the division of the cag has also made 
out of the law a division of the carnal letter. [The 
preposition dia with the genitive here marks the 
medium through which the law proved its weakness 
and inability, viz., the flesh (in its strict ethical 
sense). The law acted not on spiritual, but carnal 
men, and, through this medium, its inability to dv 
what God did in sending His Son was proven.—R. 

God sending his own Son. The Apostle 
scribes the redeeming act of God both in its perti- 
nent meaning and in its medium, The medium 
was: God sent His own Son (in antithesis to the 
sending of the law by angels; Gal. ili. 19; Heb. ii. 
2); and He sent him in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
or, of the flesh of sin, and on account of sin —He 
sent him. Declaration of preéxistence. [Philippi 
rightly finds in this verse not only a declaration of 
the preéxistence of Christ, but of His existence as 
Son; the description which follows having a sote- 
rtological, rather than a christological reference. 
—R. 

In the likeness of sinful flesh [29 6n050- 
Hate Cagxos anagrias. is not 
altogether exact. Zag must mean the whole ha 


* [The simplest explanation is that of Meyer and Fhi- 
: **God condemned sin in the fiesh—a 
hit sg niet Se side of the law.” This es it as 
ve absolute, passing in advance on what 

to the imability of the 

law, as well as a reason why God did it, On the 


cal objections to taking it as accusative absolute, see . 
"ASévarey may be either active, = § Steoeuiss or 

= what was impossible. Tholuck urges the iz 
favor of the former, while Meyer contends that usage sup 


ports the latter. —R.] 


CHAPTER 
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mai. nature; the ethical force, however, ljes in the 
genitive, which defines it: whose attribute and 
character was sin (Alford). The Orthodox fathers 
(comp. Theodoret, Theophylact, Tertullian) rightly 
use this text. ‘Christ did not appear in the flesh 
of sin, which was the Ebionite view, nor in the like- 
ness of flesh, which was Docetic, but in the likeness 
of the flesh of sin, which is the Biblico-Pauline 
view” (Philippi).—R.] As He became truly man, 
He appeared in the full likeness of sinful flesh (Phil. 
ii, 7), and yet not in equality with it. Meyer: ‘‘So 
that He appeared in an external form, which was 
similar to human nature, contaminated with sin. 
Christ did not appear éy cugxi apuagt., but also 
not Docetically (contrary to Krehl).” Tholuck’s 
citation of the views of the Docete, and of the 
Mystics (for example, Valentine Weigel, who held 
that the external body of Christ came from the Vir- 
gin,* but His inward body from heaven), as well as 
the opposite views of Dippel, Hasenkamp, Menken, 
and Irvi “ According to them, oxvoinpa does 
not denote likeness, but equality, But although 
Guorog combines both meanings, yet that of like- 
ness alone belongs to the substantives duolwua and 
en otwar: ; besides, the other meaning is contradicted 
by the analogy of Scripture in Heb. iv. 15.” 

And on account of sin [xai meei auao- 
triacs. The xaé connects with the preceding. fr 
this be forgotten, the interpretation may be too 
largely affected by the clause which follows.—R. ] 
This was the motive of His mission, But the con- 
nection by xaé resses a second condescension 
of God and His Son. The first was, that Christ 
appeured in the form of a sinner, of the servant of 
gin (see chap. vii.), of the cagt auagtias, of the 
false sagt; the second, that a mission on account 
of sin was undertaken by the Son of God himself (see 
Matt. xxi. 87). “Kai aegi auagr. has been 
connected with xatéxgeve by the Itala ( per carnem), 
Tertullian (de res carn., c. 66), the Vulgate (de pec- 
cato), sostom, Theodoret, Luther, Baldwin, and 
Bengel. But the xaé is against this;” Tholuck. 
The auagrtia in z:gi ducer. iteelf has been vari- 
ously interpreted. Thomas Aquinas, of the passion 
of Christ on account of its likeness to sin; Her- 
rweus, of death; Origen, Pelagius, Melanchthon, Cal- 
vin, Bucer, Baumgurten-Crusius, of the sin-offering + 
Per; Theophylact, Maier, and others, the de- 
struction and removal of sin. Meyer: ‘It is rather 
the whole relation in which the mission of Christ 
stood to human sin;” but this is already indicated 
by the foregoing explanation (see 1 John iii. 5). 
The mission of Christ was related to sin; its aim on 
every side was its abolition. But the immediate 
effect of His mission was, that God, by the inno- 
cence oe seriagh life Ma the flesh, distinguished and 
separa as a foreign and damnable ob 
from the flesh. “a i 

Condemned sin in the flesh [xariéxoivey 
rnv anagtiay ty tH cagxi. The article is 


© (Wordsworth finds in our phrase an ¢ against 
the ful a of the Immaculate pneapiion,—B.] 
t interpretation, adopted by H and Stuart, is 
by wd German commentator of note, even by 
Dippi and Alford. The in the New Testament 
(Heb. x. 6, 8, 18; xifi. 11; Gal. i. 4) which seem to favor it, 
all contain a distinct reference to sacrifices, dependent’) 
of wepi duap. In Gal. .. 4 (see in loco p. 18), the 
a a 
of course, an ; is n 
brought ently forward in this expreesion. (Philippi : 
wom dir » sBhnend su tilgend ; to which Meyer unne- 
aessarily objecta, since his own view includes this.)—R.] 


ee 


used here with anagriay, the sin already re 
ferred to. This is a final argument against inter 
preting ‘‘sin” as = sin-offering, in the clause above 
Whether “in the flesh” is to be joined with “con 
demned,” or with “‘ sin,” is a matter open to discus 
sion (see below).—R.] To the general idea of the 
mission of Christ: on account of sin, this declare 
tion is now added, as a specific idea, to describe 
what His mission effected in relation to sin in the 
flesh. And we must criticise the different interpre 
tations accordingly. Since the Redeemer, or God 
through Him, performs a condemnatory deed, we 
must especially avoid an incorrect generalization of 
the idea, Erasmus, De Dieu, and Pokeruianin: have 
very appropriately pointed out the thought, that He 
represented sin as damnable ; ae we must empha- 
size sin in the and add: He separated it from 
the flesh fundamentally in Christ, in order thereby 
to cast it out from the flesh in the life of believers, 
This is, therefore, the sense: Christ, by becoming 
man in the flesh (which appeared to be the source 
of sin), and yet having a sinless fleshly nature, so 
maintained this sinlessness, and even holiness of His 
flesh, through His whole life, that He could give His 
fiesh to His followers as a seal of His favor and as 
the organ of His Spirit. By this means He made it 
manifest: 1. That sin does not belong to the flesh 
in itself, but is inherent in it as a foreign, unnatural, 
condemnable, separable, alienable, and abetractly - 
spiritual element; 2. That sin in the flesh is con- 
demned and rejected in ita carnal appearance; 38. 
That sin in the flesh should be separated from the 
entire human nature by means of the Spirit proceed. 
ing from Christ. 

Other explanations: 1. Allusions to the eradi- 
cation of the guilt of sin. This ‘is the prevailing 
ecclesiastical view in Origen, Chrysostom, &c. So, 
too, the Catholic expositora, with the exception of 
Justin ; the Protestant, with the exception of Beza ; 
even the Arminian and Socinian writers, and, in- 
deed, the most of the later ones—Usteri, Riickert, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Philippi,* and Schmid (Bidv. 
Theol.);” Tholuck. For what has been and can be 
said in favor of this explanation, see, at Jength, in 
Tholuck, p. 292 ff. “ Yet the absence of the airrot 
from éy 77 cagxé (comp., on the contrary, Eph. ii. 
5) is an o e.” We may add, that the context 
is also an obstacle. The question has been, chap. 
iii., concerning Christ as the propitiator. Here He 
is represented as a “ fountain of holiness.” 

2. Allusions to the removal of sinfulness. ‘“ The 
procession of the delivering Spirit of life from Chriss 
is only clearly proved by ver. 8, in case there is in 
this verse the iy that Christ has gained the 
victory over sin by His pure and holy personality in 
His own humanity, and that this sinless Spirit now 
passes over by faith to believers;” Tholuck. The 
same writer adduces a number of the defenders of 
the obedientia activa ; especially Beza, of the Refor. 
mation period ; the following later expositors seer. 
also to belong here: Winzer, Stier, Neander, Meyer 
De Wette, and Hofmann.t— Yet Tholuck finally 
turns ‘o the allusion of this passage to the guilt of 


@ [See yh Sita biravi Hodge is Geckos 2 hu 
preference nterpreta regarding others as 
arbitrary, and con to the context—B.] 

t eg Alford, Stuart makes this antithesis with 
ver. 1: “There is now no ; 
This he justice by finding here “a paranomasial merle h got 

ere “a use 
words;” but this mode of interpretation is of doubtfe 
propriety.—R.] 


™ 
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tin, and thus we must understand by cat (p. 304) 
mot the cagt of Christ, but “the sinful human na- 
ture, which, although only xa&’ opnotwpa, was also 
jossessed by Christ (Philippi, De Wette).” The lat- 
ter does not belong here. But then there would also 
‘follow from this an atonement xa dpoiupa. The 
interpretation of the xaréxgeve by interfecit (Grotius, 
Reiche, &c.), does not suit the nature of Christ. 
Meyer properly observes, that the xaréxgeve has 
‘been chosen in reference to the xataxgcue in ver. 1. 
If we thus condemn ourselves, we shall not be con- 
‘demned ; and if that condemnatory procees against 
‘sin in the flesh bas passed from Christ upon us, the 
‘object of the future condemnation is removed, 
[Besides these views, Philippi advocates a pri- 
reference to the death of Christ, but includes 
the fact that thus sin is eo ipso done away and extir- 
so that those who are in Christ Jesus have 
both the pardon and the removal of sin, because of 
the indissoluble unity of both in Him.* This suits 
the wider meaning of no condemnation (ver. 1). All 
interpretations deviate from the strict meaning of 
the verb; the reference to punishment involvea an 
added thought, not leas than that to the extirpation 
of sin. Besides, the law could condemn sin, and, to 
a certain extent, punish it; but its great weakness 
was its inability to remove sin. It is perfectly gra- 
tuitous to infer that the modern interpretation im- 
plies that we are justified on the ground of inherent 
since this assumes that ver. ] refers only 
to declarative righteousness, and overlooks the fact 
thst the controlling thought is wnion to Christ. 
Stil, should any prefer to find here an allusion to 
Christ's passion as a penal condemnation of sin, it 
must be allowed as involved, though this must not 
ther be be to force the same meaning on the next 
verh+.— 

[ In the fish This is referred by many to the 
human nature of Christ. Were this the exclusive 
reference, we would probably find aitoi. The ethi- 
cal sense must be adopted by those who join it with 
sin ; but against this is the meaning of sin as a prin- 
ciple (Alford), and also the indifferent sense of cagt 
in the earlier part of the verse, It is better, then, 
_ to join it with the verb, and include in it human na- 
ture, our human nature, which Christ shared.t This 
seems to be Dr. Lange’s view, though he adds to it 
some remarks which seem to echo his pseudo-plas- 
matic interpretation of chap. vii. We paraphrase 
the whole verse; ‘‘ What could not be done by the 
law i thus done), God sending His own Son in 
the likeness of that flesh, which was characterized 
by sin, and, on account of sin, condemned entirely 
both as to punitive and polluting effects) in that flesh 
tehich He shared with us) that sin.” Yet this is not 
an accomplished fact as respects our release from 
the power of sin; that is ¢o de fulfilled, and this end 
(va) is set forth in the next verse.—R. 

lainly, this verse declares the condemnableness 
of the sinful propensity. An expression of Irenwus 


* (80 Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkinson, Forbes. 
This view is, indeed, open to the erg of indefiniteness ; 
put as the clause sets forth both what the law could not do, 
and what God did do in sending Jesus Christ, there can be 
little objection to a wide mea:ing here, provided ver. 4 be 
spplied definitely to the work of sanctification. Dr. Lange 
bimself in the next pa ph reaches the same point.—B.] 

t (Wordsworth: “ ad tyrannised over us in our 
tiesh, as the seat of its empire ; and our flesh, as ite in- 
strument and big . But God our flesh as an ine 
strament for our verance, and for the condemnation of 
un, and for the estatlishment of his own empir« in us.” 
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is important for the interpretation of this passage . 
condemnav t peccatum ea jam i condemnatum 
ejecit extra carnem. The Beautiful words of Augus, 
tine denote the objective medium by which the sin- 
lesaness of Christ becomes our liberation: Quomode 
liberavit? Nii quia reatum s-ccatorum omntum 
remissione dissolvit, ita u‘, quamvis adhue maneat, 
in peccatum non im r. Yet Beza properly ob 
serves: Neque nune Apostolus agtt de Christi morte, 
@ nostrorum peccatorum expiattone, sed de Christ 
incarnatione, & nature nostra corruptions ve eam 
sublaia, Only, as far as the transmission of sinless 
ness from Christ to us is concerned, we must bear ip 
mind chap. vi. 1 ff. By virtue of the connection of 
Christ with us, He has redeemed us; by virtue of 
His connection with us in our guilty misery, He has 
atoned for us; and by virtue of the connection of 
His nature with our flesh, He has given His flesh to 
die, in order that, in His spiritual position toward 
us, He might make us free from the flesh by the 
communion of His Spirit as spiritual man, and, with 
the flesh of His risen life, implant in us a sanctified 
nature for the future resurrection. 

Ver, 4. That the righteousness [or require. 
ment] of the law [iva ro dixaiwpa tov 
vyonov. “Iva, telic, introducing the purpose of 
the condemnation of sin in the flesh. Lange ren- 
dera duxainpa: Gerechisein. On the word, see 
p. 184. Stuart; the precept of the law; Hodge: 
the demands of the law (and also, the sentence of 
justification) ; Alford (following Meyer): all the re- 
quirements of the law combined here as one. Per- 
haps it is more exact to paraphrase; that righteous 
act (viewing all the acts as a unit) which meets the 
requirements of the law. This is Lange’s view.—R. ]. 
Meyer explains the dsxaiwpua (“quite simply, as 
chap. i. 32; ii. 26; comp. also chap. v. 16) as the 
requirement of the law; that which the law stipu- 
lates. Yet we have seen above, that dixaiwua is 
that which satisfies and fulfils the law. The right 
eousness of life shall proceed from the righteousness 
of faith, Or, as the former proceeds originally from 
the latter as freedom in Christ, so shall it also pro- 
ceed actually from it in more gradual fulfilment—in 
the holiness of our life. The surprise of the expos- 
itors at the explanation of Chrysostom and Theudo- 
ret, o oxoztog tov’ voxov (see Tholuck, p. 396), is 
therefore without ground. Certainly that cannot 
mean, that the purpose of the law is to justify, but 
that it is its limit and end; see Rom, xiii. 10. Ex- 
planations : 

1. The imputatio of Christ’s righteousness. Cal- 
vin; The transferrence to us of the destruction of 
guilt which Christ effected (Bullinger, Beza, Calix- 
tus [Hodge], and others). Also the transferrence 
of Christ’s obedience to us (Brenz, Aretius [ Haldane, 
apparently]: therefore also the obedientia activa). 
KGllner, Fritzsche, and Philippi: The sententia 
solutorta is meant. Tholuck properly suggests, that 
the ziygoty and the éy are against these interpre- 
tations, 

2. The principle of the righteousness of life im- 
parted to believers. This view seems to indicate @ 
slight fear of the thought that Christians shall be 
holy in the form of believing spontaneity, Tholuck 
cites Meyer’s view: “in order that this fulfilment 
of the law become apparent in the whole conduct,” 
and adds (in accordance with een “ then 
Christians would be regarded as though they were 
_, the possessorn of a principle fulfilling the 

w. 
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8. The real holiness of believers proceeding from 
the principle of the righteousness of faith. [So 
Tholuck, Olshausen, Meyer, Alford, Jobn Brown, and 
many others; among them some who refer the pre- 
vious verse to the vicarious sacrifice of Christ.—R. ] 
The passive form (instead of ziyjgwowper) is a safe- 
rd against a semi-Pelagian misconstruction. De 
ette: in our inward activity of life. Reiche and 
ve special prominence therewith to the real 
eit Ae of the a fai the law. ; 
[Might be as nagoewhn éy 
§uiy. The verb is passive. The fulfilment is 
wrought by God. Jn us; not by us, not on us (some | w 
shade of this meaning is involved in all those inter- 
pretations which refer the verse to imputed ro 
eousness or holiness), and certainly not amon 
The only objection to be considered is that nat of Cal- Cal- 
vin, and others; that, in this sense, the fulfilment 
does not take place. Granted—not at once, nor in 
this life, perhaps; but surely this must be the end 
(comp. ‘Eph. ii. 10; Col. i. 22), and that it is in the 
Apostle’s mind here, i is evident from the latter part 
of the chapter.—R. 

Who walk not according to the flesh, &. 
[tots wy xata cadena megexatoiars, 
Gila xata avtipa. Kara may be expand- 
ed into: according to the i:npulees of (80 Meyer 
These phrases expreas the actual life of those in ¢ 
fresh and in the Spirit—R.] This addition states 
not only the characteristic, but also the necessary 
condition * of believers, Tholuck holds tbat the 
participial clause does not contain the condition, as 
many of the earlier expositors maintain, but only the 
specification of the method. Meyer holds, that 
xata xvstna designates only the sanctifying 
Divine principle itself, as objective, and different 
from the human zvevza! But it must not be 
viewed subjectively as the pneumatic nature of the 
regenerate, restored by the Holy Spirit, as (in accord- 
anoe with Chrysostom) held by Bengel, Riickert, Phi- 
lippi, and others, e would then have to ask at 
once, whether there is not another expression for the 
human spiritual life in the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit? Further, whence the antagonism of the 
Holy Spirit and the human ogagt, since the most 
direct antithesis would be man’s unholy spiritual 
life? Universally, wherever the question is the an- 
titheais of spirit and flesh in man himself, man is 
nevertheless considered as man, and not merely as 
flesh. [To this position of Dr. Lange there are de- 
cided objections. On the whole subject, the reader 
is referred to the Excursus, p. 285. It is better to 
hold (with Meyer, Alford, Hodge, and many others, 
against Stuart, Philippi, Lange, &ec.), that aveiipo 
here refers to the Holy Spirit, and not to the spirit- 
ual nature imparted by the Holy Spirit, or the sub- 
jective spiritual life-principle (Lange). This seems 
to be required by ver. 2 (“‘ the law of the Spirit of 
life’) and ver. 5 (“the things of the Spirit”), where 
nyvttpe evidently means the Holy Spirit.—The E, V. 
has very properly expressed this by the use of the 
sapital letter.—R. ] 


bad seems doubtful. It is true that this is a condi- 
on of the final fulfillment, a condition which implies the 
mc Pasar power es as 7A taping but this is not the idea 
method is now introduced, 

pee what follows the difference between 


sos to 
sie e law Aer the 9 Spirit of ie apetiosdl the ise 
of tin and sapien ong beget 
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Ver. 5. For those who are according te 
the flesh [oi yag xatd odgxa Ortec]. 
The sévas xara odexa is identical with the sivas 
éy cagxi, and the latter means, to be tn the carnai 
principle, under the supposition that the cagt is 
the absolute principle of life. This sivas, as the 
controlling tendency of life, is the source of the 
weer and the ggoveir is the causa ¢ of the 

smatety.—Meyer says that this expression is a 

er notion than that conveyed by “‘ who walk after 
the 30 flea,” which is not the case. Tholuck explains 

xata t+; “To bear in one’ 8 self the qualities 
of something; therefore = of cagxcxol.” But it 
is these, first of all, in their principle of life, which 
then certainly results in the walk in the fieah. [It 
may be admitted that the principle of life is more 
prominent than the ethical state in this verse. Yet 
the phrases, “in the flesh” and “ according to the 
flesh ” (especially the former) include the character- 
istic state as well. Hence the view of Tholuck is 


Be ea tks 
Do things of the flesh [ta rH 
Taexog geovovary. The verb means, think of, 
care for, strive after (Alford). Meyer notices 
presence of the article, ae cagt pha Mg 
though it were somethi Sisas a 
cords with the view, that init hers is tho shieuive 
and operative Holy Spirit—R.] The false objects 
of the desires of the false independence of the flesh. 
The antithesis, those who are according to the 
Spirit, of dt xata ayvtipa, completes the 
thought that the two tendencies totally exclude each 
other.—{It also follows that ra tot mvtvpatos, 
the things of the Spirit, which belong to the Holy 
Sptrit, and hence to the spiritual life, exclude the 

ngs of the fleah. Dr. Hodge well remarks, there- 
fore, that the latter phrase means ‘not merely sen- 
sual things, but all things which do not belong tc 
the category of the things of the Spirit.”——R. ] 

Ver. 6. For the mind of the flesh is death 
-e Y2Q QQOMHMGA TIE TAEKOS Gavartdg]. 

e connection here formed by yee is singular. 
Tholuck:; ‘‘ It could serve to prove only the second 
half of ver. 5, while the correspondence of the mem. 
bers of the sentence leads us to expect a proof of 
both halves of ver. 5. Thus the view gains proba. 
bility, that, according to the Greek and Hebrew 
Sea use of language, the proof in ver. 6 performs 
or that in ver. 5 the parallel service of assigning 
reasons for the toc un, x.t.4., inver.4.” Meyer 
makes the yee the proof of the second half of ver 
5, of d& xata avetpa. ‘Motive why they make 
the interests of the zvetya the end of their 
efforts. OT We regard, however, the yao a8 proof 
that the sivas xara has a corresponding q das 
and ggovjuat as a result. For the cagt 
poornua, yet all its ggorjua is nowing but death ; 


* [It were better to say oe it is the same idea under sa 
different aspect. In ver. 4, with reference to the outward 
life; here, with reference to the actual state.—R.] 

t (In 4th ed., Meyer agrees with Tholuck, taking this 
second as carla hs, according to cla asical usage. So 
Réckert, Stuart, Hodge. (De Wette, Alford, follow the 
view attributed to Meyer above.) The contrast, already 
meee in ver. (Lan is ee here.—R.]} i. 


PE ae ge: nnung 3 entiment, 
my meando oe Sie ou be manifests itee]1 
fn “the dpovery (ver. 5). therefore correct is 


thought, though not in form. ° Y 
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sot only aiming at death against its will, but also 
proceeding from death, moving in the element of 
death ; that is, in constant dissolution of the unity 
between life and its source of life, between spiritual 
and physical life, and even between the opposition 
of the desires of the individual members, [The 
sopula, to be supplied here, is not, has as tts results, 
out, ts, amounts to. Philippi: “ Death is here con- 
ceived as present (comp. 1 Tim. v. 6; Eph. ii. 1, 5), 
aot merely as a result, but as a characteristic mark, 
an immanent definition of the carnal mind.”—R.] 

[But the mind of the Spirit, to dé goovy- 
ua tov mxevpatos.] The opposite is the 
PEOYNKA TOV AvEvUpaTOG (for the tevas xata 
acy. ia itself zy».); it is life and peaoce.* It is 
therefore from true life, moving in life, directed to 
life. Peace means the soul of life. Opposition is 
the separation and dissolution of life; peace with 
God is connection with the source of life; peace 
with one’s self, a blessed sense of life; peace with 
the government of God and His world, an infinitely 
richer life. The third characteristic must be special- 
ly emphasized in both clauses: directed to the end: 
life and peace. 

Ver. 7. Because the mind of the fiesh. 

4cots introduces a proof, here cunfined to the 
ormer half of ver. 6. This proof hints at an an- 
tithesis to both life and peace, the latter being more 
evident, as it is in human consciousness also.—R. ] 
The reason why ggdrjua, &c., = Sayv., lies in its 
opposition to the source of life, its enmity against 
God [fyGoa «ic &e0%], with which the dis- 
pleasure of God ne ily corresponds.+ Since 
the Apostle does not prove the second half, it fol- 
lows that here the effort of the flesh constitutes the 
principal point of view. Enmity against God is, in 
the first degree, the actual opposition to God in 
almost unknown (but not unconscious) form; but 
afterwards the opposition established also in the 
consciousness, Melanchthon appropriately says: 
“‘ Loquitur Paulus prinetpaliter de cogitationibus de 
dev, quales sunt in mente non renata, in qua simul 
‘nagna confusio est dubitationum, deinde et de affec- 
‘thus erga deum. In securis est contemtus judicti 
det, in perpere factis indignatio et fremitus adversus 
levm.” 

For it does not submit itself to the law of 
God [70 yao voum tov Grov ouvy ino- 
“kOCET HS. The verb is middle. The law of 
God is in emphatic position. The clause proves 
what precedes, by adducing a fact. This mode of 
proof concurs with the statements already made re- 
specting man’s character and that of the motes 
Paul's positive declaration of the manifestation o 
this enmity. This enmity, which is very deep-seated, 
becomes manifest in disobedience to, and rebellion 
against, God’s law. 

Neither indeed can it ous yae diva. 
tai]. Subjection to the law of God is not possible 
on the carnal standpoint. Or rather, it cannot be 
effected by carnal effort. A divided life, according 
to the blind course of the lusts, is in outright con- 
tradiction to the central procession of life from 
within, according to the principle of the Spirit. 


* (Meyer, who, as usual, limits “death” to eternal 
death, must define “life’? in the same way. Jéfe is the 
direct antithesis to d-atk ; but a subjective is 
added, as Bengel nor hater to p the way for the fol- 

description of enmity.—R. 

t [It is easy to sonstruct this inference: The mind of the 
flesh = death; because the mind of the flesh = enmity 
against God: therefore, enmitv acainat God = death —R,] 
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Tholuck justly opposes Zeller, by bringing out the 
fact, that the antithesis is not man’s sensuous and 
spiritual nature in itself, but that oagt denotes 
human nature with the accessury idea of ite sinful 
character. But to this it may be said, that the ques- 
tion is not the cagt in itself, but a gporzna riz 
capxoc; that is, a cagt morbidly excited and demon 
‘6a by a selfish spirituality. [Comp. the Excursus 
in chap, vii, That chapter is a proof of this decla 
ration. The fact is undoubted. Paul is but declar. 
ing the cause of the manifestation of enmity to God 
in the form of opposition to His law, the inability 
of the carnal man to be subject to it. The question 
of ability to believe is not under discussion, yet Pe- 
lagianism and legalism are obviously precluded by 
this statement.— 

Ver. 8. And those who are in the fiesh 
cannot please God [oi dd éy cagxi dyter 
GG agicas ov divavyrtas. The E. V 
strengthens dé into so then, following Beza, Calvin, 
and others, who made it = ovv. (So Hodge.) It 
is much better, with De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, to 
consider it metabatic. It continues the thought of 
the first clause of ver. 7. There seems to be no ne 
cessity for assuming a suppressed »éy, as Alforc 
does. On this account we render and instead of 
but.—R.] “Ovtes ey cagxi = Ovteg xata oag- 
xa, but the expression here is stronger ; see above. 
The incapacity in ver. 8, then, follows from the in- 
capacity of ver. 7. It is suid, in a mild way, that 
they are objects of the Divine displeasure, children 
of wrath. But the expression is siguificant, in that 
it destroys the notion of those who are legalista, and 
rely on the righteousness of their works, and who, 
although ovrec éy cagxi, fancy that they can merit 
the pleasure of God by their works and endeavors. 
For we must by no means lose sight of the fact, that 
the Apostle does not speak merely of the gross ser- 
vice of sin, but also of an observance of the law, 
which accepts the law as merely external, as yopaupa 
and gagt. [The connection renders obvious what 
is distinctly stated elsewhere, that this is no negative 
position, involving only negative results, The mind 
of the flesh is death.—R.] 


Tarep PaRaGRarH, VERS. 9-11. 


Ver. 9, But ye are not in the flesh, & 
[ipetc dé, xd. Aé is distinctive (Stuart).— 
If so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you, 
elzeg navetpa Seov oixet by Ana The 
antithesis. The more specific exhortation does not 
appear here, but in ver. 12. The elmteg may be 
thus distinguished from eiye: it (= “ provided 
that’) generally expresses slight doubt, while «rye 
expresses rather an assurance in the sense of if tn 
deed. Yet the cizeo here must be understood as 
only purely conditional, in conformity with the an- 
tithesis by which the 7 py represents the stand- 
point of the spiritual life of believers as purely fun: 
damental and ideal. With such a representation, 
the application to individuals can only take place 
with an cizeg; likewise without positive doubt. 
Chrysostom and Olshausen take it as éxedyztee, 

quidem ; Tholuck and Meyer prefer the hor 
tatory construction, on account of the antithesla 
[It seems most natural to account for the condi 
tional form, by admitting “ an indirect incitement ts 
self-examination” (Meyer), JI vevua is without 
the article, yet it must mean the Holy Spirit; hence 
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passage. The use of zvrtpats, seem 


tinction from zyviza, is not against this, since, in and Fritzsche). [ 
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_ 


we claim this as its usual meaning tle the , fore the body lapsed to death (Augustine, Besa, 
y in dis- Bengel [mortuum ig moriturum), Usteri, Riick 


Hodge, Alférd, Wordsworth. 


the first clause, the Spirit is represented as the ele- According to Meyer, the vexed; is proleptic: “ Ye 

ment in which they live; in the second, as the in- have the following blessed results to enjoy: although 

dwelling adel causing them to live in this element. | the body is a prey to death because of sin, yet the 
x26, 


—On o comp. 1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 17, 19; 
2 Tim. i, 14; John xiv. 28.—/n you must not be 
weakened to among you.—R. ] 

Now if any man hath not, &c. [i dé rec 
Avevupa Xerototv ovx Yyes. The antithesis 
is not very strong; dé may well be rendered now 
(E. V.). The unconditional negative belongs to the 
verb oe See Textual Note *.—R. his an- 
tithetical declaration certainly expresses the possibil- 
ity, that what has been said has no reference to par- 
ticular individuals, and that here no half measures 
are of any avail. 

The Spirit of Christ. The question here is, 

ing to Christ; hence, the Spirit of Christ. It 
is the Spirit of God as the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit 
of His righteousness of life as brought home to the 
inward life of believers, [There can be no reason- 
able doubt that it is identical with Spirit of God, 
above ; though the connection with “none of His” 
has occasioned the use of this particular phrase. 
The genitive is possessive, Spirit belonging to, or 
proceeding from, Christ. Comp. Phil. i. 19; Gal. 
iv. 6; 1 Peteri, 11. Notice the terms, “Spirit of 
God,” ‘‘ Spirit: of Christ,” “‘ Christ,” all applied to 
the Divine spiritual indwelling. Henve Bengel well 
says: Testimontum tllustre de sancta Trinitate ejusque 
@conomia in corde fidelum. It must be admitted 
that such statements generally have reference to the 
economy of grace, but they form the basis for the 
doctrinal statements of the Church. This text is 
therefore a dictum probans for the Western doctrine 
of the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son ( jfiltogue, Synod of Toledo, A. D. 589). 
This was the final contribution to the doctrinal state- 
ment of the Trinity. On its importance, &c., see 
Schaff, History of the Christian Church, iii., pp. 
688 f.; comp. Kahnis, Lehre vom Hetligen Geiste, 
Halle, 1847. Philippi bas an excellent note in loco. 
On the relation of the Holy Spirit to Christ, comp. 
John xiv. 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7, 18, 14.—R.] 

[He is none of » OUTOG Ob Yate 
aitov.] The Apostle does not regard a merely 
external belonging to Christ as of any value. Where 
the Christianity of the inward life is extinct, there 
the Christianity of the whole man is extinct. Mey- 
er: ‘Not those who are not Christians, but nominal 
Christians.” 

Ver. 10. But if Ohrist is in you [+i dé 
Xeeatos fy wyiv]., That is, as a principle of 
ife. [.4é contrasts with the last verse. (/s is sub- 
stituted for be, to indicate the strong probability that 
this is the case.) Comp. John vi. 56; xv.4; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 5; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. iii. 17; Col. i. 27; also 
Jobn xiv. 23, as justifying the remark of Bengel: 
Qui Spiritum habet, Christum habet ; qui Christum 
habet, Deum habet. The mystical union of Christ 
and the believer has, as its underlying basis, the yet 
more mysterious unity of the Persons of the God- 


ees 
The body is dead [1ro wiv copa ve- 
2e6}. Explanations of vers. 10, 11:* 

L and life in their strict sense. There- 


© [For faller discussions, see Tholuck, Meyer, and De 
Wetta in loco. —R.] 
ord : 


spirit is life because of righteousness, But He who 
raised Christ will also raise your mortal bodies, be- 
cause the Spirit of Christ dwelleth in you.” [In 
favor of this view are: the natural sense of dead, 
the connection with ver. 11, and the subsequent 
course of thought; its not attaching an ethical 
meaning to body. inst it: the comprehensive 
meaning of death throughout this part of the Epistle, 
the necessity for a wide meaning in ita antithesis 
Cwy, as well as in Cwomoryjaes (ver. 11, not éyepec) ; 
also the use of gwyza in an implied ethical sense in 
ver. 18.—R.,] 

2. The body is dead, slain by sin (Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Erasmus, Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius 
[Stuart], and others, [These, for the most part, 
take ver. 10 in a moral or spiritual sense. Thia 
view is most objectionable, since it disturbs the har- 
mony of the two verses, takes cua in a strict ethi- 
cal sense, and gives to vexyow (which seems to be 
chosen rather to avoid a direct antithesis to Ce) 
the widest possible meaning.—R. } 

8. The misery of sin as bearing in itself the 
germ of death (De Wette, and others). [De Wetts 
claims that the pbysical and ethical senses must be 
combincd here, as in Jobn v. 21 ff. This view is 
sufficiently correct if properly restricted, The phys- 
ical death of the body is to be viewed as a moral re- 
sult of the indwelling sin, but only because the body 
has not yet shared in the full results of redemption 
—R. 

But all this does not furnish us with the defini 
tion, that, on account of sin—that is, because of sin- 
fulness—we have to lead a divinely ;artial life from 
the principle of the Spirit, in which the body is de- 
clared to be dead in an ideal and dynamical respect 
(see chap. vi. 4). Aut thereby the spirit as life, and 
the principle of life, ts concentrated sttll more tn 
itself. (The objection to this view is, its confusion 
of human spirit and Divine Spirit, on which the 
whole interpretation rests.—R. ] 

But the spirit is life [ro d& azvtipa 
c war Meyer also holds, that here the spirit is not 
the Holy Spirit (as Chrysostom, Calvin, and others 
suppose), but the human spirit. Although the hu 
man spirit is here regarded as filled by the Hol) 
Spirit, we must not include (with Philippi, following 
Theodoret and De Wette) the pneumatic nature of 
the regenerate, For, says Meyer, that must remain 
there. [The meaning is evidently that under IIL B. 


|in the Excuraus above, p. 235.—R.] Ze, fe, 


not merely living, but life which is thoroughly act- 
ual, life-giving, and life-supporting. Radler hie view 
be taken of dead, the change in the form here, from 
the adjective to the noun, warrants an extension of 
meaning; as indeed the word Cw7 itself, and its 
reference to the human spirit permeated by the 
Divine Spirit, demand.—R,] 

Because of sin [dia apagrtiay, on ao 
count of sin, a8 an indwelling principle. Not the 
special sins of the body, nor that the body is the 
special seat of sin; but, having shared in the resulte 
of sin, it has not yet shared in the results of re 
demption. How and when it will, is afterwards 
stated.-R.] As this can only mean, to constitute 
u pure opposition to the sinful propensity cleaving te 
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the members, so can because of righteousness 
doc dsxasogtyvy_y] only mean, to maintain and 
evelop the righteousness of faith in the righteous- 
ness of life. According to Meyer, the justitia tm- 
utata is meant, as 
The most of the elder expositors, together wit 
iickert, &c., favor the same view.) But then the 
dua would have to be construed with the genitive. 
The reference to the righteousness of life (Erasmus, 
Grotius, De Wette, Philippi [Hodge, Alford], and 
others) is opposed by Meyer in the words: ‘“‘ Be- 
eause the righteousness of life can never be perfect, 
it can never be the ground of the Cw. But the 
question is not the ground of the Cw7, but the great- 
er promotion of life, so that it may prove itself to 
be purer life, The concern is, to preserve spotless 
the white robe of bestowed righteousness, and, being 
clad in it, to atrive for the crown of righteousness. 
(Meyer holds, according to this, that the auagr. 
oes not imply our own individual sin, and thus, too, 
that the dx. does not imply our own “ righteous- 
ness.”) In harmony with the sense, many exposi- 
tors, 
tata with the tnchoata.* 

Ver. 11. But if the Spirit [<2 dé co ayvei- 
pal). The Apostle here prepares his transition from 
his description of adoption, regarded as a partial 
spiritual life, to his description of the glory in which 
body and sptrit shall be in perfect harmony, when 
the body shall be glorified intu the perfect organ of 
the Spirit. Meyer thus construes the connection; 
*“* After ver. 10, death still retains some power—that 
over the body; Paul now removes this.” 

Of him that raised up Jesus from the dead, 
&c, [rot dyelgavtog Incoty éx vexgar, 
x.¢.4.]. The spiritual resurrection must be followed 
by the physical; it is a prophecy of the physical 
resurrection. For the author of the spiritual resur- 
rection is the Spirit of the wonder-working God, 
which has raised Christ, and elevated Him to the 
majesty of the glorified life. What the Spirit [now 
dwelling in you] has done to Him, in conformity 
with the connection of body and spirit, He will also 
do to His members (see Eph. i. 19 ff.). He has 
raised Jesus from the dead—that is, as the first-fruits 
of the resurrection, Therefore He 

Will quioken even your mortal bodies, 
&c. [Cwororjoes xai ta Ovyta copata 
Uno, x02. e use of the word &971a, mor- 
‘al, immediately after vexgdy (ver. 10) seems to jus- 
tify the reference of the latter to physical death; as, 
indeed, gumata here opposes any ethical sense of 
that word in ver. 10. Since, however, the verb 
Cmoztoreyy is one of wide meaning, a large number 
of commentators (Calvin, Stuart, De Wette, Philippi, 
and others) refer this verse also to ear which 
takes place even here, to be completed, indeed, at 
the time of actual resurrection. Against this is the 
xai, also, even, which is unnecessary, unless the 
reference be to something which has not yet taken 

lace, and which seemed most unlikely to take place. 
e quickening of the body, as a tool of unright- 
eousness, has already i ioe The objection of Stu- 
art, that then this would only mean to declare the 


® [Accepting &x«. as implanted righteousness, we para- 
ficaes as follows : Bat if Ohrist be fa you, (though) your 
foly indeed is dead (ha in it the seeds of death, and 
about to dic) on account of sin (whose effects are not yet 
totally removed), but your spirit (permeated by the Holy 
Spirit) is lifo (already and to be yet more truly so) on ac- 
count of rigiteousness (implanted in you by the Holy 
Spirit, in virtue of your an on to Christ):—R.] 


e foundation of the Con. 


particularly Calixtus, connect the justitia impw- | is still 


bodily resurrection, a truth mee weil known, be 
trays a want of appreciation of the importancs 
attached to that truth by the Apostle. Furthermore 
even admitting a secondary reference to a present 
moral quickening of the body, the primary referenes 
to the actual physical resurrection seems to be de 
manded by the experience of Christians, which cer 
tainly shows them that the last seat, both of the 
strength and the effects of sin, is in the body. I 
does not revive; no spiritual power here renews it 
It is mortal, yet even it shall share in the life-giving 
influence. The verb means more than raising from 
the dead indeed, but, as used here, the emphasis 
rests on this,—R.] 
[On account of his Spirit that dwelleth in 
ou, doa co bvosxovy aveov aveipa by 


Uuiv. See Textual Note “]. We have decided 


? | above for the accusative, dsa to évosxoty, in 


opposition to the genitive. We do this for impor. 
tant reasons. The Spirit which dwells in believers 
prepares the resurrection-body ; but the resurrection 
is thereby only provided for. The resurrection itself 
to be the final deed of God. And this is the 
question here (see ver. 18). But it is a miraculous 
deed of God, whieh is not only occasioned, but also 
brought to pass, by the presence of the Spirit of 
life in believers, 

The change of terms is remarkable: Jesus and 
Christ. [Bengel: Appellatio Jesu. spectat aa 
ipsum ; Cristi, refertur ad noe; true even to its 
eschatological reference (Meyer).—R.] 

If, now, the Cwozosgaes also refers to the 
resurrection, the choice of the expression yet indi- 
cates, at the same time, the holiness of the cor 
porealness by the operation of the resurrection- 
power of the Spirit, as this holiness constitutes the 
transition and interposition for the final miracle ot 
the resurrection (see 2 Cor. v. 5), From the very 
nature of the case, the question here can be neither 
an ethical vivification alone, nor a physical one 
alone; but the idea of vivification comprises both 
these (according to Calvin, De Wette, Philippi, and 
others), Calvin: “Non de ultima resurrectione,* 
que momento fiet, habetur sermo, sed de continua 
spiritus operatione, que relingutas carnis paulatim 
mortificans celestem vitam in nobis instawrat.” But 
De Wette properly observes, against the notion that 
the spiritual power of resurrection alone can con- 
summate the process of renewal (in conformity with 
the Pag da tov, &c.), that the Jewish opinion 
that the Holy Ghost quickens the dead (Shamoth 
Rabba, &c.) cannot prove any thing here. 


Fourntm ParaGrarh, vers. 12-17. 


Ver. 12. Therefore, brethren [dea ot», 
adedgoé. An inferential exhortation. In chap. 
vi, 12 a similar exhortation is found, but without 
adeigoi. The first person naturally ee) 
The aga draws an inference from the necessity o 
leading the life in the Spirit in opposition to the life 
in the flesh, in hope of the reanimation of the body. 
Tholuck says, though not in the sense of the textual 
construction: “The Apostle allows himself to be 
led off from the train of thought commencing with 


* [As Alford suggests: non solum de ultima rerurree- 
tione, would be more oorrect. For a very fall 
both of the textual variations and the exegetical 
see Meyer in loco. He defen is the exclusive 
the resurrection of the body.--R.] 


opinions 
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vers 10 and 11, by the necessity of an exhortation, 
and afterwards returns from another point to the 
eschatological expression.” 

We are debtors, not to the flesh [3@<.2é- 
tas soney ov tH Gagné. The negative applies 
to the succeeding aus aswell, The antithesis is 
obvious. 2 dg has the article here, where it is 
personified, but not in the next clause, where it cor- 
responds with the use made of it in vers. 4 and 5. 
—R.] According to Meyer, the Apostle has sup- 
pressed his antithesis in consequence of the viva- 
tious movement of his language. But he was pre- 
vented by something else—namely, a desire to guard 
against misunderstanding, as if Christians had no 
duties in reference to their flesh or their physical 
life (comp. Eph. v. 29). [So Chrysostom ; see Al- 
ford in /oco.—R.] Therefore he defines his propo- 
sition more specifically; not to live after the flesh 
[rot xata cagua Civ]; that is, not to live 
according to the principle of carnal desires, or of 
external motives at all. The genitive rov is suffi- 
ciently explained as designation of the infinitive of 
result. (Fritzsche takes another view ; see thal 
The antithesis, after the Spirit, follows indirectly 
ver. 18. 

Ver. 18. Ye shall die [wéliere axoOy7- 
oxesy]. Strictly, then ye go continually to 
death, or, toward death (wédAere). Meyer under- 
stands this to mean here only eternal death. This 
is contrary to Philippi, who properly retains the gen- 
eral idea of death.¢ According to Riickert, this 
declaration would exclude the resurrection. But 
the Apostle takes cognizance not only of the differ- 
ence between the first and second resurrection (1 
Cor. xv. 28), but also of a resurrection which begins 
immediately after death (2 Cor. v. 1); and pure life 
is in antithesis to a final resurrection to judgment. 
The explanation of (Ecumenius, toy afavatoy 
Saratov ty ti yeévyn, precludes neither the resur- 
rection on the one hand, nor, on the other, a con- 
stant connection of physical and psychical corrup- 
‘ion with ethical corruption. 

Bat if ye through the Spirit [¢ dé xyvei- 
wate. IIvevuats here is undoubtedly not sub- 
jective, but the Holy Spirit (comp. ver. ay An 
instrumental dative —R.| By means of the life of 
the Spirit (by virtue of the Holy Spirit, says Meyer). 
Therefore the Apostle says, the deeds of the body 
should be mortified, not by bodily exercise, restrain 
on penance, but by the power of the life of the 

pirit. 

The deeds [tac xzoalesc]. 
ga Machinations (Luke xxiii. 51; Col. iii. 9). 

ese consist in the predominance of illegal im- 
pulses as irresistible necessities, as proofs of liberty, 
as the poetry of life, &c. The word occurs in the 
later Greek writers in the meaning of cunning de- 
signa, sree in relation to sins of lust (see Tho- 
luck).¢ Yet the general treatment in the present 


The strata- 


* (Stuart follows Winer, p. in governing the geni- 
tive dgerdéras (80 Fritsche). is is harsh, and most 
commentators take the genitive as that of design or result, 
according to a very common usage.—R. 

t [The most comprehensive idea of death seems to be 

emandou by the context. Granting that the antithesis is 

(ver. 10), the present and spiritual reference is still re- 

ed. Ver. 6 forms the best guide to the meaning of the 
here (so Tholuck).—RB.] 

t [The New Testament uses the word y tn mae 
lam partem; and eo here, whether in a more or less re- 
atrictod sense. It does not refer to the definite acts so 
ane = tere but includes the general conduct, &c. (Phi- 

Wf) —R. 


t, | live, 


Zoe 


“niet requires a general interpretation of the 
wo 

[Of the body, rot) caparoc. See Textua 
Note*.] The expression ceatog bas been very 
strange to many; therefore Codd. D. E. F. G., and 
the Vulgate, read cagxos. 706 cia tie apag- 
tiac, chap. vi. 6, cannot be cited in favor of the ex. 
pression, since the question here is a real body, but 
not there. Yet Meyer correctly asserts, contrary to 
Stirm, that Paul remained true to his customary use 
of language. The body has its autonomous desires, 
which express themselves faithfully in the normal 
life of man, and willingly subordinate themselves to 
the dominion of the Spirit. In the sinful man, who 
is not converted, these express themselves as impe- 
rious commands, In the believer, on the contrary, 
from whom the law in the members is removed, they 
can morbidly express themselves still, though in only 
deceptive forma, and so far as the body, which should 
be the organ of the spirit, is autonomous in un- 
guarded moments, But its zgatec are then mo- 
tions of the cagt, which appear as moates of the 
body, because ri 3) body has its physiological rights. 
{Thus we avoid giving an ethical sense to body. If 
the bad sense of deeds be emphasized, then the ethi. 
cal force is found there. We must avoid, on the 
other hand, the phrase, “‘ deeds of the body,” 
as metonyme for sinful, carnal deeds (Stuart, Hodge) ; 
for there must be a reason for the choice of this 
word. Alford, oe De Wette, explains it: 

176 Gagxos, but here concrete, to give more 
vivid reality.” —R.] 

Oavarcotrte (comp. chap. vii. 4, and the 
stronger expression, »expwoare, Col. iii. 5; Lange’s 
Comm., pp. 68, 64.—R.] Mortify can only mean: 
exhaust and abnegate to the very root. Wicked 
practises, as roots of sin, are included. 

Ye shall live [CycecGe. Alford: “not 
ubdiere Cay; this life being no natural consequence 
of a course of mortifying the deeds of the body, 
but the gift of God through Christ; and coming, 
therefore, in the form of an assurance, ‘ye shal! 
live,” from Christ’s Apostle."—R.] In the higher, 
and even highest sense. 

Ver. 14. For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God [oco: yag avetpars Geot 
a&yovtas. Comp. Gal. v. 18. ’s Comm., p. 
187. Ide introduces the reason why they shall 

implying, at the same time, that such mortifica- 
tion was the result of the Spirit’s influence, as is ex- 
pressed in ver. 18. Hence ayveitua, in the former 
case, must refer to the Spirit of God. That this 
leading means a continued and special influence of 
the Divine Spirit, is obvious.—R.] The Spirit of 
God is not identical with the Spirit in ver. 18 (Mey- 
er); but it is Christian spiritual life, to be led by the 
Spirit of God. The passive form expresses its com- 
plete dominion, without at the same time denying 
the voluntary being Jed on the part of the human 
will. 


ce 


are sons of God [oli'tos viod slay 
G&eot. See Textual Note '*. The reading adopted 
here places the emphasis on ovtos, these, and 
none other, but gives a secondary emphasis to vioé; 
comp. Gal, iii. 7. Philippi finds no essential differ- 
ence between vioi and tixva Seot, except that, in 
the former, the idea of maturity is more prominent. 
Hence Christ is called vio, never téxvor Geov. (80 
Alford.) On the significance of the plrase, see 
Doctr. Note “, and the Ezeg. Notes on vers. 15, 16. 
—R.] Sons, in the real sense, in contrast with the 


zJ0 


symbolical children of Gud of the old theocracy. 
It is those, and those alone, who bear in themselves 
the mark that the Spirit of God leads them. On 
the other band, the merely symbolical adoption by 
God under the law is strictly a bondage, accordng to 
ver. 15. Comp. Gal. v. 18. 

Ver. 15. For ye did not receive the spirit 
of bondage [ov yap tlafete aveina dov- 
Attias. An appeal to Christian consciousness, to 
confirm (yag) his statement, The verb is aorist, 
referring to a definite time (when they became Chris- 
tians)—R.] Meyer translates: “4 spirit of bond- 
age, adoption.” We hold that the definitions are 
sufficiently united by the exclusive antithesis. What 
must we understand by the expression, spirit of 
bondige? Tholuck: “The negative form of this 
clause caused the earlier expositors great difficulty, 
since the question is not a communication of the 
spirit in the Old Testament, and since the spirit 
there imparted, so far as it was a spirit of bondage, 
could not be derived from God; and finally, as the 
mvenua, Which, in consequence of the antithesis of 
nveina vioFegiac, must be viewed as the Holy 
Spirit, could produce the spirit of bondage.” Ex- 
planations ; 

1. Augustine incidentally: The devil is the au- 
thor of the slavish spirit (Heb. ii, 14, 15). Luther: 
The spirit of Cain in opposition to Abel’s spirit of 
grace (Fritzsche ; malus «demon, oor 

2. Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Gcumenius: The 
gift of the law itself, as zvteyatexn, according to 
chap. vii. 14. Likewise Augustine, elsewhere: The 
spirit of the external gift of the law: tdem spiritus 
tn fabulis lapideis in timore, in tabulis cordis in 
dilectione. 

3. Most of the later expositors: The same Huly 
Spirit is described in His twofold opcration ; here, 
as far as He exercises His penal office (John xvi. 8). 
In that case, the operation of the mere atritio not 
designed by the Spirit is made prominent 

4. Grotius, Philippi, and others: zy. is in both 
caseg a subjective spiritual disposition. [Philippi 
defends this view very ably. Stuart: a servile 
apirit; a filial spirit, Alford admits also the subjec- 
tive sense. De Wette remarks, that the objective 
source is indicated in the verb “ received.” —R. 

5. Fritzsche, Meyer, and Tholuck: zy. dovd 
denotes what tle received filial spirit is not. Like- 
wise Monachus, in the seventh century. Therefore 
the spirit of bondage is regarded as a hypothetical 
antithesis, This is undoubtedly correct, in a meas- 
ure, 80 far as the Spirit which they have received 
can be regarded only as a Spirit of adoption ; but a 
spirit of bondage would be really a perverse spirit. 
[It should be remarked, that all views which give 
avetua a subjective meaning, must either take it in 
the first case as = disposition, and, in the second, 
= the human spirit as influenced by the Holy Spirit, 
thus having no exact correspondence ; or, assume a 
hypothetical antithesis in the first case. It may be 
added, that it is difficult to account for the use of 
the word “reveive” (especially the definite sorist), 
if these views be accepted, since the servile spirtt 
was the natural spirit. We are thus driven to the 
interpretation, that 7ve04a means the same spirit 
ic both cases, defined first negatively, then positive- 
ly. The probability of a reference to the Holy Spirit 
la very great in that case.—R. 

But yet the Apostle intimates that Judaism has 
made of the Old Testament a spirit (a spirit-like, 
eomplete system) of bondage, and that it might at- 
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tempt to make such a@ perverse epirit of the New 
Testament. This intimation is brought out promi- 
nently by the madsew tig gofoyr, which denotes 
a fact. At Sinai the Jews made of the law a law 
tig gdfoy in the bad sense (Exod. xx. 19, &.). On 
the other hand, the repetition of the diagire favors 
the view given above: ye have not received a 
spirit of bondage, because that would be a contra 


diction. 

to fear. This denotes the bound: wick. 
ed fear of slavish legalism. [De Wette, Meyer, Phi. 
lippi, join 2madsy with eis pdfov as = in order 
again to fear, The sad may imply that the con- 
dition under Judaism was one of fear, but it does 
not follow that the Roman Christians were mainly 
Jewish (Philippi), for this fear is a result of all un- 
christian religiousness, The ads» points to thei- 
previous condition in all cases. —R. 

But ye received the Spirit of adop- 
tion [adda dldPete aveipa vioFeciag. 
Meyer finds in the repetition of éLaBete aved- 
wa something solemn. The force of the genitive. 
must be determined largely by the meaning of 
myetya. Meyer: A spirit which is the ruling prin. 
ciple in the conditiun of adoption. Philippi, argu- 
ing, from Gal. iv. 5, 6, that adoption precedes the. 
impartation of the Holy Spirit, finds another rea 
son for the subjective sense of spirit; but the 
adoption may be taken, not as the act, but the 
state, which is more acourdant with the context, 
since éy w, wherein, refers to a state or element of 
life. Out of this comes the subjective feeling, the 
cry, Abba, Father. The genitive then points to an 
effect as in bondage, which also has a descriptive 
clause appended.—R. 

De Wette: ‘ ioF:cia, strictly, adoption instead 
of a child ;” which meaning can be so urged, that 
they who were by nature the children of wrath (Eph 
ii. 8), have been adopted, or appointed (Eph. i. 15), 
the children of God (Fritzsche, Meyer, and Olshau- 
sen). The same commentator says: ‘‘ But it is a 
question whether—as even in the Old Testament 
(Deut, xxxii. 6), and in the New Testament (John i. 
12; 1 John iii. 9; 2 Peter i. 4), and also in Paul, 
agreeably to the new creation (Cal. vi. 15), the idea 
of transformation into children of God occurs— 
there is not, consequently, in viod. rather the idea 
of sonship, of the real relation of children to the 
father (Luther, Usteri, &c.), than of adoption 
(Fritzsche, Meyer, and Tholuck). The expresaion, 
nein vwoG., and the use made of the word in ver. 
28, harmonizes better with this view.” Tholuck, 
on the contrary, appeals to Eph. v. 1; Rom. ix. 4; 
tu the designation of the adopted child by vias 


Setos (viog elanointos); and to the aioe jo. 
rum , the Vulgate, Bat Chrysostom, oret,. 
and other Greek expositors, on the other hand, have 
taken the word also in the sense of vioryc. It is 
easy to see that the Apostle chose the expression in 
order to distinguish the children of faith, as adopted 
through grace, from the soc isos. But he had the 
further reason of not wishing to press the idea: for 
then he could not have said, with reference to the 
Hebrew law of inheritance, “ And if children, then 
heirs.” Likewise, the new birth by Christ and His 
Spirit denotes real viot. [The actual souship bas 
already been mentioned in ver. 14. It seems more- 
natural, then, to take this expression in the confirma 
tory verse in ite literal sense, adoption, as implying 
the method of their becoming sors; the more su, a& 
an appeal is made to the experience of the readera 
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which experience would revert to the time when! of Christ and the Father of Christians, the Fathe 
they passed out of one state into the other.—R.] —_; of the believers of the Old Testament und tLe New, 
Wherein we cry (1 Cor. ii. 3) [éy & xga-| the Father of Jews and Gentiles, and thus of the 
tonev. The E. V., whereby, is not exact. Hodge: | Father of all believers in all nations, = . 
“which enables us to address God as our Father.” Ver, 16. The Spirit itself [aiuto ro aved 
Such an instrumental sense of the preposition is| “a. The parallel passage, Gal. iv. 6, 18 concl isive 
very doubtful. The first person is here used, proba- | in favor of a reference to the Holy Spirit, even if the 
bly from the deep feeling of fellowship which the | context did not demand it—R.] urd. Not the 
thought awakens.—R.] The éy here designates | same (Erasmus, Luther), but the Spirit itself (Vul 
the Spirit as the principle [element] of life, which | Sate: tpxe epiritus ; Beza: ipse tlle spiritus). We 
bus the narra ap Sc ap — ( eb. x. 19-28) ory in the spirit, and the Spirit itself beareth us wit 
Kyacew aying ; the voluntary, childlike ex- 
clamation. « Chrysostom raises the doubt, that,|_  Beareth witness with [or to] our spirit 
even in the Old Testament, God is called the Father [cuppagtuget tH meevpate quay). It 
of Israel; and he replies to it, by saying that the | may be asked whether cuppagrtryes is to be 
Jews did not use this term in their prayers; or, if | taken in the sense of the strengthened, uncom. 
they did, ic was only é&€ ofxsiag diavoias, and not pounded word: He bears witness to our spirit, as 
a0 Mvtrpatixys evegysiag xvwvoipevor. Yet God the Vulgate, Luther, Grotius, Koppe, De Wette 
certainly has the name of Father in the Old Testa-| [Alford], and many other expositors hold; or, 
ment, only in the same incomplete sense aa the peo- | Whether it should read: He bears witness with our 
ple the name of son—namely, as founder and pro- | %¢!f-consciousness: I am God’s child. Meyer holds 
tector of the people (Jer. iii. 4, 19, and elsewhere), | this opinion, insisting upon the ovy here, as every- 
and always in reference to the community, and not | Where (chap. ii. 15; ix. 1). But the latter view 
to the relation of the individual ;” Tholuck. In| Would give rise to the question, To whom do both 
the Apocrypha, He is first addressed thus by indi-| bear witness? And thus there would follow the 
viduals (Book of Wisdom xiv. 3; Sirach xxiii. 1; | couclusion : even sel‘-consciousness bears witness to 
li. 14). But we must not overlook the fact self-consciousnesa.® . This view is hardly tenable, 
even in the Old Testament, the centre of the filial | Chrysostom distinguishes as the two witnesses, the 
relation is the Messiah (2 Sam. vii.; Ps. ii; Isa. | Holy Spirit and the grace given to us; and Herveeus, 
ix.); and that, consequently, from the perfect New Calvin, Tholuck, and others, take the same position. 
Testament centre of the relation of the Father to | Pareus even applies the legal maxim, ‘‘ out of the 
Christ, all vioDecia extends. mouth of two witnesses.” ‘“ According to this old 
Abba, Father. “48a [2%], the Syriac Protestant ra ee the total A oe Cb 
ar ih oe spirit consists in the communication of the declara- 
eae ree ean SE nuicaae BS) nyt tion of Divine pardon to the believing subject ; but 
1. The usual view (Rickert, Reiche, Kéllner, the witness of the Holy Spirit is regarded as a two- 


be) ia, the zatze helps to explain the Syriac Abba. fold one. On the one hand, it consists in the gen- 


Bo Hodge: “ Paul chose to call God his Father, in | tnd then in the applicatty aad obeignatio produced 
sginithes tongue. Having used the one word, | by the Holy Spirit, while the declarations of the 
Yowever, the Greek, of course, became necessary for | 03 onatio fidelium are applied here.” 


ati ” ° ° e 
howe to whom, he rag wong” But eal dow na | fc it booms clear rom the anthss, th Hol 
aye..ce moat J P- | Spirit and our spiri!, that the Holy Spirit should be 
| Cor. xvi. 22); and in the three cases where this regarded as the testifying part, but that our spirit, 
phrase occurs, the usual mark of interpretation | on the other hand, should be regarded as the part 
toir Sore) is wanting. —R.] ___ | which is testified tv. For the witness of our spirit 
2. The repetition of the name is an expression | has, as a special witness, no value beside that of the 
€ childlike fondness Chrysostom, Theodore of | Holy Spirit (see Tholuck, p. 416, 417). And yet the 
ropevestia, and Grotius [Alford] ). question ever arises, To whom is the witness made ? 
3. An expression of God’s fatherhood for Jews | We hold that the expression ouvaytidapfaretas 
ard Gentiles (Augustine, Anselm, Calvin, Estius, and | (ver. 26) is an illustrative parallel, and must give 
ewers). | importance to the consideration that there the ex 
4. The name ‘“ Abba” has passed from Jewish | planatory word vargertvyyaves is added, But wo 
to Christian prayer, and has received, through | thereby approach nearer the explanation, that the 
Christ himself, the consecration of a special sanctity. | ov» in both cases has the meaning of a strengthened 
Therefore the Greek-speaking Christians retained the | simple word. But it yet remains for us to conclude 
word as a proper noun, and added thereto the | concerning a twofold function of the same Holy 
Aatyo as an appellative, 80 that the Abba, Father, | Spirit in the life of the soul, He operates in the 
temained in force; Meyer. [So De Wette, Philippi, | filial life of the soul of believers as an impulse to 
Lightfoot; comp. Lange’s Comm. Galatians, p. 98. 
—R.] This would be, in reality, a duplication arising 
from a misconception. Tholuck unites with Luther, 
in favor of Chrvsostom’s view. Luther: “ It is the 
talling to, just as a young child lisps to its father in 
simple, childlike angie If it be necessary to 
tefer to the passage in Mark, the zarzg there un- 
doubtedly serves as an explanation. It is without peels Ae ose ae Garciee 
any admixture of misconception that a liturgical use | of ver. 15, it is necessary that a new witness of this kind be 
{as Hallelujah, Hosanna, Amen) bas been made of | introduced here. Philippi te the twofold ieee 
case 


* [Dr. Lange does not seem to determine definitely in 
favor of either view. But his objection here is based on the 
assumption that our spirit is = self-consciousness. Is 
there not in Christians, during this time of witness-bearing, 
such a division still remai ing, as to justify the interpreta 
tion which sae, Jes a twofold witness! e witness is to 
the map as conscious, needing such testimony and 


a 


this passage, because, in the most significant manner, | Bi" Reagpoien; Seed hdsel hay moan tll exemia geeriry 
there is in one salutation an invocation of the Father re. 


' 
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prayer, hut He alo operates as the sealing witness 
of adoption. And thus He hastens in advance of 
our consciousness of faith with groanings which can- 
not be uttered (ver. 26). The ov, though it be not 
a mere simple prefix, does not always signify the 
equality of two different parts in one function. 
Sometimes it denotes the effect (girvayw, avva- 
Meoitw), and sometimes the conjoint conclusion of 
ths act specified in the verb with a kindred fact 
owinus). This is the case here, 

It is important that the earlier theologians re- 
garded this passage as a proof of the certitudo gra- 
tie, in opposition to the Catholic doctrine. Meyer 
very properly refers to the fact, that it is a witness 
against all pantheistic confusion of the Divine Spirit 
with that of man. It testifies to the living unity of 
both.* Melanchthon correctly observes against fa- 
natics, that “the efficacy of the Spirit enters into 
the believer prelucente voce evangelti.” 

[That we are children of God, ors éopnéiy 
réxva Geo. The purport of the testimony. 
Alford: “not vioi, because the testimony respects 
the very ground and central! point of sonship, /tke- 
ness to and desire for God.”—R.] The word téxva 
emphasizes the heartiness of the filial feeling. 

Ver. 17. And if children, also heirs [i dé 
tixva, xai xilygovopuosj]. We must supply 
éouév both times. The being heirs arises from the 
very idea and right of a child (Gal. iv. 7).+ 

Heirs of Grod [xAyoorduoe wey Geaw ]. 
The inheritance is the kingdom of glory. God, as 
the eternally living One, is like the earthly testator, 
in that He gives His children every thing for an in- 
heritance ; but He gives them himself as the treas- 
ure of all treasures, He will be their inheritance, 
as they are to be His inheritance—a relation prefig- 
ured already in the Old Testament (Exod. xix. 5: 
Israel the peculiar treasure of God. Num. xviii. 20: 
Jehovah is the inheritance of the Levites, as they 
are His inheritance, saga As He himself will be 
all in all, so shall His children receive with Him, in 
His Son, every thing for an inheritance (1 Cor. iii. 
21 ff.). In Luke xv, 12 the iuberitance, in another 
senge, is spoken of. [Including in this the highest 
. idea of eternal life, the declaration of the Apostle 

(ver. 18): ye shall live, ia abundantly proven.—R. ] 

And joint-heirs with Christ pe untae: 
vouor d& Xorogrov]., Conformably to the vio- 
Seoia, the viot are in the most intimate fellowship 
with the vio;, to which the common inheritance cor- 
responds; Gal. iv. 7. The second designation char- 
acterizes the Divine inheritance of believers in its 
majesiv, its infinite extent, and its nature, as the 
kingdom of perfect love in the glorified world. The 
view urged by Fritzsche, Meyer, and Tholuck, that 
here Paul does not have in mind the Hebrew, but 
the Roman right of inheritance (with reference to 
adopted children), Philippi correctly terms “an un- 
theocratic reference to the Roman right of inherit- 
ance.” ¢ 


* (On the witness of the it, see Doctr. Note 33, and 
the works referred to in the list of Homiletical Literature 
on this section.—R.] 

t [In Galatians, polemic necessity occasions a fuller and 
somewhat modified statement of this idea; see Lange’s 
Comm. in lnco.—R.) 

[Tha Jewish law gave a double portion to the eldest 
son; the Roman law made al) children (adopted ones also) 

ual. (So the Attic law.) The point of this controversy 
ut the reference to Jewish or Roman law of inheritance, 

be, that the former ) pad tg believers as heritors, sharing 
through the grace of Christ, the chief Heir, the latter, in 
in virtue +f their songhip. Philippi calls the latter “ pro- 
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If so be that we suffer with him [el ae¢ 
cuynmacyouerv. On the particle, see ver. % 
Here, as there, it implies a slight admonition, since 
it introduces a condition sine gud non. The order, 
not the reason, of obtaining full salvation, is eet 
forth (Calvin).—R.] Suffer with Christ—for Him, 
His gospel, His witness (1 Peter iv. 13; 2 Cor. v. 
5; Phil. iii. 10; Col. i. 24;* 2 Tim. ii. 11). Suf 
fering with Christ has the promise of being glorified 
with Him. Meyer says, strangely, that ‘“ Olshausen 
(comp. also Philippi) intermixes something totally 
wrong: ‘Share in the conflict with sin in ourselves 
and in the world.’” Just this is the very nerve of 
the suffering with Christ. 

[That we may be also glorified with him, 
sda xaé eure or ace eet: As agin Prop, 
erly gays, against Tholuck, the «va is not dependent 
on \joint-hoirs,” but on “suffer with Him.” [This 
view is now given up by Tholuck, who correctly 
adds, however: “ That does not describe the sub- 
jective, but the objective, divine design. (So l- 
ford).—R.] On the relations of the right of inherit- 
ance in Rome, and other rations, see Tholuck, p. 419 

and the note on “joint-heirs”]. We must here 

old to this much, at least, of the idea of adoption - 
that the joint-heirs with Christ become heirs of God 
through Christ, in and with Him as the truly Unt 
versal Heir. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. The correct understanding of this eighth chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans depends essentially 
on the following conditions: (1.) It must be regard- 
ed in connection with the whole section beginning 
with chap. v. 12; (2.) The antithesis in this chapte: 
must be perceived. e fundamental thought is in. 
dicated in the superscriptions: Sin and the life of 
Christ, as opposite principles of life in the world 
The foundation is given in chap. v. 12-21. The 
abrogation of the old principle in its two fundamen- 
tal forms: Service of sin, service of the law; c 
vi. 1 to vii. 6. The transition from the old to the 
new nature; the inwardness of the law; chap. vil 
7-25. With chap. viii. there appears the new life 
of believers in Christ, and of Christ in believers, 
This new life itself constitutes again an antithesis. 
It is: a. An exclusively spiritual standpoint, in op 
position to the flesh, and contemplates the extirpa 
tion of the old, sinful motions; 6. A standpoint of 
renewal—whose object is the resurrection and the 

lorification of the world — proceeding from the 
Spirit, and embracing the fles.. and the whole cre- 
ated world. 

2. The Spirit of Christ’s life being communicated 
to believers, it becomes to them a law of the Spirit 
for the new life. The law of the Spirit is a potency 
which extends further than the spirit of the law; 
much legs is it a nova lez in the sense of the Catho- 


fane, far-fetched, incongruous.” Meyer and Tholuck think 
it appropriate in an Epistle to the Romans, and say that 
the only legal basis for the illustration is the Roman law, 
On the other hand, the genitive Xpscrov, where the dative 
might properly be may be urged in favor of the othee 
ew. In any case, the right of the adopted children ie 
through the mediation of Chriet. The context points te 
fellowship with him, so that heirship ta him is an appro 
priate thought. Schmoller (Gulatians, p. 98) deems the 
whole controversy pedantio.—R. 
* (In Co. i. 24, sach sufferings are termed “the afin 
tions of Christ ; ’ so intimate is the fellowshnp of Christ and 
his body, the Church. See also Heb. ii 10.—R.] 
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lic cs, Life in the entire spiritual view and 
experience of Christ’s life constitutes a universal 
principle of life, which becomes the rule for every 
more general relation of life, and an é¢yro/y of the 
living Divine will for every individual situation. 

8. On ver. 8, see the Hxeg. Notes. It is totally 
foreign to the context to give thie passage a special 

plication to the propitiation for the guilt of sin 
. (for the discussions on the subject, see Tholuck), 

Those who thus do, are careful to defend their po- 
sition 3 mug antinomianism ; but, practically, the 
danger from a too exclusive application of all possi- 
ble p to justification, lies in another direction, 
viz., that of legal efforts after holiness. The con- 
nectiun between pardon and holiness is thus ob- 
scured ; the believer fails to see Christ as his life- 
giving Saviour; the law is again sought; “the spirit 
of bondage” returns, and the conflict of chap. vii. 
14-25 is all too common. Whatever may be the 
logical and theological antithesis, the Christian pas- 
tor finds this to be the practical effect.—R.}—It is 
likewise a disregard of the definite expression to 
overlook the real meaning of the opoiwpa. Be- 
cause lags Aa pion in the truth and Ace of the 
cagt, He also appeared, according to the universal 
hanes view, in the keness of sinful flesh. The 
Apostle expresses exactly the same thought in the 
words, éy Opowpats avOguawy yerdpuevos; Phil. 
ii. 7. The reality of His human nature resulted in 
the likeness of His appearance and suffering life to 
the picture presented by the life of men. Baur’s 
spiritualistically gross misconception of this declara- 
tion (Phil. ii.) makes a sort of Gnosticism out of it; 
the realistic obecuration of the term, on the other 
hand, allows Christ himself to have assumed sinful 
flesh. The simple thought is too grand for both 
these stunting and mutilating tendencies, God has 
unmasked and judged sin in the flesb, and con- 
demned it to be cast out asa foreign element, a ruin- 
ous pseudo-plasma in the flesh, by Christ’s assuming 
a pure and consecrated gagt, and by His keepin 
His white robe spotless on the whole filthy road o 
His pilgrimage, and maintaining its holiness until it 
was illuminated in glorified splendor. Thus the 
question, whether Christ assumed human nature in 
its paradisiacal state before the fall, or the fallen na- 
ture of Adam, is a thoroughly incorrect one, for it 
rests on a misconception of biblical facta, Christ 
assumed neither the unfallen nor the fallen human 
nature, but the nature raised from the fall and made 
holy. See the Bible- Work on John i. 14. 

4. On the connection of the doctrine of the obe- 
dientia activa to ver. 8, see Tholuck, p. 395, 

5. On ver. 4. The righteousness of Christ sbould 
be realized also in believers, from the principle of 
the righteousness of faith to the righteousness of 
life. the Lxe7. Notes. 

6. The antithesis, walking in the flesh and walk- 
ing in the Spirit, separates into these elements: 
a, Being or living in the fiesh; being or living in 
the Spirit; 5. The seeking of the flesh as enmity 
against God; the secking of the Spirit as enlivened 
and impelled by the Spirit of God; ¢. The end— 
on one side, death ; on the other, life and peace. 

7. Those who live in the flesh cannot please God. 
Those imagine that they please God who, following 
:%é letter of the law, lead an analytically divided, 
ent, and fragmentary life, or a false Jife in outward 
obeervances But God is one; His Sp.rit is one; 
His law, as the principle of life, is one; and salva- 
tion lies in the dynamical synthesis of life from 
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a shedding abroad of the Spirit See Murk xii 
82 Mf. 

8. The real, fundamental thougbt of this sectior 
appears in ver. 10. See the Hxeg. Notes. The bod 
is dead by the necessarily positive standpoint o 
Christian life in the Spirit, and it is dead in its rre 
pensity to sin and deatb, in order that it may be 
raised from its state to a new life, and inherit the 
resurrection (1 Cor. ix. 27; 2 Cor. iv. 14; Eph. ii 
5; Col. ii. 12; Phil. iii. 11). Also John vi, anc 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, belong here | 
The effecting of the future resurrection by the re 
newal of the inner life, is questioned by Meyer, 
against De Wette and Philippi, for he does not place 
a correct estimate on the real relations of the king. 
dom of God (p. 246). On pneumatic corporeity, s¢+ 
Tholuck, pp. 485, 486, 

9. On ver. 18. By the Spirit, and not by the 
800 [mit dem Geist, nicht mit der Geissel], 
should the deeds of the body be mortified. See 
the Hzeq. Notes. 

10. Ou the difference between the symbolical ane 
real children of God, see the Hzeg. Notes on ver 14 
On vioi Geov, see Tholuck, p. 409.—That the vio- 
&:cia, in the Apostle’s sense, can be adoption caly 
in form and mode, and not in its essence and sub- 
stance, arises from the fact that believera, as the 
children of God, have the Spirit of God and of 
Christ ; that they pray in filial confidence; and that 
they are destined to be heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ, [In interpreting the phrase, “sons of 
God,” two errors must be guarded against; (a.) lim- 
iting it to something like this: the objects of God’s 
favor; (6.) extending it so as to obliterate any 
real distinction between the Son and the adopted 
children. The latter may occur, either through a 
denial of the specific and eternal Sonsbip of Christ, 
or through some too spiritualistic view of the work 
of Redemption, which makes the children of God 
in essence and substance children. Pantheistic fan- 
cies follow the same tendency. Between these two 
lies the true definition. A Christian, as a son of 
God, is new-born of the Spirit of God; henne, has 
a likeness to God in character, is the object of God’s 
special love, and entitled to special privilege and 
dignity. Yet even this is not all. The term is not 
merely figurative, as this passage shows, save as all 

age about our relations to God is figurative. 
The relation is real—grounded on, yet differing 
from, the relation of the Eternal Son, Only those 
in Him are “sons.” They are “sons” in such a 
sense as to become partakers of the Divine nature 
(1 Peter i. 28). A further definition is now impos- 
sible. ‘ Now are we sons of God; but it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be” (1 Jobn iii. 8), The 
fact remains established; the manifestation of ite 
full significance is to come; ver. 19.—R.]} 

11, The dogmatic spirit of the Middle Ages made 
of Christianity a religion 2adw tic gofov. Rome 
in particular did this, in spite of these words to the 
Romans, in ver. 15. Even the Old Testament and 
its law aimed ata bigher fear of God, as the begin. 
ning of wisdom. See Ps. i. and Ps. xix. on com- 
munion with the law of God. 

12, On the viofeota, and its origin in the Old 
Testament, see the Hzeg. Notes. 

18. In relation to adoption, the Spirit is our wit 
ness ; in relation to future glory, it is our pledge 
[On the witness of the Sprit, This consists in the 

cious fruits and effects wrought in us by the Holy 

irit. “Hix whole inward and outward efficacy 
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must be taken together; for instance, His comfort, 
His incitement to prayer, His censure of sin, His 
pulse to works of Jove, to witness before the 
world,” &c. (Olshausen). Yet filial feelings uf those 
happy moments when we are conscious that we live 
by the Spirit, kve God and goodness, desire and de- 
light in pleasing God, must not be excluded ; since, 
whether the witness be to or with vur spirits, such 
results may be expected. Because enthusiasm has 
pusbed this matter to an extreme at times, the assur- 
ance of salvation is not to be deemed unattainable, 
nor filial emotions toward God checked by the sneer 
about fanaticism, ‘‘ That the world deny any such 
testimony in the hearts of believers, and that they 
look on it with scorn and treat it with derision, 
proves only that they are unacquainted with it; not 
that it is an illusion. It was a sensible and true re- 
mark of the French philosopher Hematerhuya, ia re- 
gard to certain sensations which he was discussing : 
*Those who are so unhappy as never to have had 
such sensations, either through weakness of the nat- 
ural organ, or because they have never cultivated 
them, will not. comprehend me’” (Stuart).—R.] 
The conclusion, “and if children, then heirs,” con- 
nects this section with the following. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Why do we, as those who are in Christ Jesus, 
have no more fear of condemnation? 1. Because 
the law of the Spirit of Christ has made us free 
from the law (that is, the power) of sin and death ; 
2. This bas been effected by the act of God in con- 
demning sin in the flesh.—Contrast between the law 
of the Spirit of Christ and the law of sin: 1. The 
former brings iife; 2. The latter, death (ver. 2).— 
The appearance of the Son of God in the form (like- 
ness) of sinful flesh; 1. In its m ; 2. In its 
effects (vers, 8, 4).—The sending of God’s Son an 
act of Gud (ver. 3).—He who becomes united with 
Christ ever more fully performs the righteousness 
required by the law (ver. 4).—Why is carnal-minded- 
ness death? Because: 1. It is enmity against God ; 
and, 2. As such, it is disobedience to God’s law 
(vers. 5-7).—All who have Ctrist’s Spirit are not 
carnal, but spiritual. This is shown tbus; 1. Christ’s 
Spirit reigns in their spirit; and therefore, 2. Their 
spirit reigns in their body (vers. 9-11).—“‘ If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
His.” This declaration is: 1. Perfectly true; but, 
2. Fearful in its truth (ver. 9).—A question of con- 
ecience in two forms: 1. Have we Christ's Spirit ? 
2. Are we His? (ver. 9.)—The Spirit of God as 
pledge of our resurrection from the dead (ver. 11.) 
—The preparation of our bodies for the day of resur- 
section by the Spirit of God (ver. 11).—The glorifi- 
sation of physical life by God’s Spirit (ver. 11).— 
The opposition between carnal and spiritual-minded- 
mess one of death and life: 1. Demonstration (vers, 
8-8); 2. Reference to the members of the Christian 
communion (vers. 9-11); 3. Inference for their 
moral lite (vers. 11-18)—<=If we allow ourselves to 
be led by the Spirit of God, we are God's children, 
heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ, Reasons: 
1, Because this spirit is not slavish, but filial; 2. 
Because He beurs witness with us that we are chil- 
dren of God; 38. Because we are assured by Him of 
eternal glory (vers. 14-17).—The leading power of 
the Spirit of God (ver. 14).—The difference between 
Dirine ailuption in the Old Testament and the New 
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(ver. 15).—The Spirit of God a spirit of prayer (ver 
15).—The Abba-Fatner cry of believing i 
souls: 1. So filially humble; 2. So filially joyous 
(ver. 15).—The inward witness of the Spirit: 1. 
Who bears this witness? 2. To whom is it borne? 
3. What is its import? (ver. 16.)—How rich the 
children of God are! They are: 1. Heirs of God; 
2. Joint-heirs with Christ (ver. 17).—Let us suffer 
with Christ, in order that we may be raised tu glory 
with Him. 

Lutsek: Although sin still rages in the flesh, we 
are not condemned, if the spirit is righteous, and 
fights against it. But where there is not this spirit, 
the law is weakened and overpowered by the flesh ; 
so that it is impoesible for the law to help man, ex- 
cept to sin and death, Therefore God sent His own 
Son, and placed upon Him our eins, and thus helped 
us to fulfil the law by His Spirit (vers. 1-4). 

Srarke: Sin and death are connected together; 
who will separate them? Therefore, if you would 
escape death, you must flee from sin; James i. 15; 
Sirach xxi. 2, 3 (ver. 2).—Is sin sweet to thee, O 
man? Then remember that ita fruit will be bitter 
(ver, 2).—Hepinarr: It is a false trust, to wish to 
be righteous in Christ, and, at the same time, to de 
sire to walk after the flesh. Where sin reigns, there 
is condemnation, though Christ had died a thousand 
times. The flesh must die on the cross with Him, 
and His Spirit must live in the sinner; otherwise the 
salvation purchased by Christ will be of no use; 
1 Peter ii, 24 (ver. 1).—Srarxs: Adam (inerely 
out of us does not injure us; and Christ (merely 
out of us does not help us (ver. 10).—People of the 
world seek immortality in wrung ways. Seck the 
right way, which is, to let God’s Spirit dwell in you; 
Isa, lv. 2 (ver. 11),—It is better that we kill sin, 
than that sin kill us (ver. 18).— Nihil viliuz, quam a 
carne vinci, nhil gloriosius, quam carnem rincere ; 
JEROME. — Qui sequuntur carnem, flagell ntur in 
carne: in ipsa ext censura supplicii, in gua fuit causa 
peccati; Bernarp (ver. 12).—Srarke: One may 
speak of God without the Holy Spirit; but he can- 
not & to Him in a way that the prayer will be 
granted (ver. 15).—If little children cun move their 
parents’ hearts by “ papa” and “‘ mamma,” so cap 
believers move God by the word “ Abba” (ver. 15) 
—Heoincrk: To suffer, and to inherit, stand to- 
gether. Very well! Heaven is worth a toilsome 
pathway. Si vis regnare mecum, porta crucem meam 
tecum ; GERSON. 

Spenrr: God sent His Son to assume flesh ; for 
the Word became flesh, not merely outwardly, but 
truly and in very deed. But such flesh in Him was 
not sinful ; but it was only in the form of, ur uni- 
formity with, sinful flesh, so that he who saw it only 
outwardly might regard it just as sinful flesh as 
ours (vers. 3, 4.)—Christianity enjoins not only that 
we do good, and thus perform spiritual works, but 
that we should also be spiritually, and not carnaliy, 
minded (ver. 5).—The witness of the Holy Spirit is 
as glorious as it is necessary. .. This witness is 
the foundation of the highest consolation of the 
child of God. Yet but lsttle can be told of tt, for 
no man can understand t except him who feels tt, 
It is “a new name,” which nobody knows except 
him who receives it; Rev. ii, 17 (ver. 16). It is a 
great dignity, indeed, to be heirs of God, and te 
stand with Christ as though in the possession of 
equal rights. For it is the inheritance of the Al 
mighty God, and therefore consists of eternal pos 
sessions. Yet such an inheritance has the certais 
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an of having previously suffered with Christ 
ver. 1 

: Roos: Being in Christ Jesus presupposes long- 
ing for Christ Jesus; fleeing to Him; submission to 
Him; being planted in Him as the Vine; union 
with Him; and, consequently, faith in Him ; just as 
even the continued being, or remaining, in Christ 
Jesus, rests upon a continuous faith in Him (vers. 
1-4).—The man who is in Christ Jesus does not 
walk any more after the flesh; and thus the right- 
eousnesa, or teous requirement, of the law, 
which is spiritual, is fulfilled in him ; it is so far ful- 
‘lied as his spiritual life and walk in the Spirit ex- 
tend (ver. 4)—In short, just as the Spirit com- 
Drises spiritual-mindedness, and walking after the 
Spirit comprises every thing which is good, praise- 
worthy, holy, and well-pleasing to God; so do the 
words flesh, carnal-mindednesa, and walking after 
the flesh, gen oe every thing wicked and sinful 
(vers. 6-8).—Suffering does not precede glory by 
mere accident; it does so by God’s design, and 
makes fit for great glory. It is only a nature crushed 
by suffering that can be glorified. But the suffering 
must be: 1. A suffering with Christ; 2. In fellow- 
ship with Christ ; 8. In the likeness of the suffering 
and mind of Christ. Then will we be also raised to 
glory with Christ, in whom we are by faith (ver. 17). 
—BexeeL: The carnal mind cannot, and may not. 
Hence comes the pretext of impossibility with which 
those seek to excuse themselves who are even here 
convicted as carnal (ver. 7). 

GERLACH: What seems remote and difficult to 
man under the law, is made easy by grace; indeed, 
is even accomplished by grace (vers. 2, 3)—Both 
flesh and spirit are mighty and active forces in man 
(ver. 5).—‘‘ The Spirit should be as much the Lord 
of our life, as the helmsman is guide of the ship, and 
the driver is guide of his teara;” Chrysostom (ver. 
14).—The Spirit of adoption is the Spirit of the Son 
of God. In Him we cry, Abba, dear Father! He 
encourages us to call, with childlike joy and confi- 
dence, upon God, whom Christ thus called on (Mark 
xiv. 26); and whom Christ, after the atonement was 
completed (John xx. 17), calls His God and ours, 
His Father and ours (ver. 15).—The witness of the 
Spirit of God consists in the consciousness of peace 
with God, and of access to Him in childlike, believ- 
ing prayer; which witness we have received through 
faith in Ohrist (ver. 16).—The believer enters upon 
the inheritance of God as “ joint-heir with Christ ; ” 
but it is not a dividing joint-heirship, by which one 
receives what another is deprived of. It is a posses- 
sion like that of the sunlight, which every one en- 
joys to the full, without any robbery of another 
(ver. 17).—The life of the Christian is really a life 
of suffering, both inwardly and outwardly, except 
that the consciousness of Divine adoption rises high 
above suffering and oppressiun (ver. 17). 

Lisco: The certainty of the attainment of per- 
fect salvation by believers, rests upon their fellow- 
ship with Christ, and upon their being and living in 
Him; and it ia from this true fountain that their 
ever-progressive sanctification flows (ver. 1).—What 
prospects, what hopes! Yet the order is, that we, 
like Christ, shall attain future glory through suffer- 
ing.—Lutaer: ‘“ He who would be Christ’s brother 
and joint-beir, must bear in mind to be also a joint- 
martyr and joint-sufferer ; not feeling Christ’s suffer- 
ings and shame after Him, but with Him, as vers. 
10, 82, 38, declare ” (ver. 17). 

Hecsner: The guiltlessness of true Christians 
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(ver. 2).—We must preach duties so conformably to 
the gospel, that they will be a pleasure (ver. 8).— 
Faith in Christ gives no aid to indolence, The de 
sign of the atonement is our sanotification (ver. 4) 
—The carnal mind and religion do not agree to 
gether (ver. 7).—Christ’s Spirit is the true Spirit: 
men out of Him are spirit/ess, however full of the 
Spirté such unchristian people may fancy themselves 
(ver. 9).—Life after the flesh destroys all Christian 
prosperity, spiritual enjoyment, vital force, and eter 
nal salvation (ver. 18).—The Spirit can overpowers 
the flesh; therefore no Christian can say, that the 

wer of the flesh is too great, too insurmountable 
ver, 18).—The guidance of the Spirit of God ic; 
1. Not irregular, but regular, and its traces are to be 
found rather within than without; 2. Nor a sudden 
impulse, an emotion; but a continuous guidance, 
extending through the whole life, and operating in 
all acts; 3. And finally, this guidance is effected by 
means of the Word; it is free, and without compul- 
sion (ver. 14).—The Abba-cry is an uninterrupted 
thinking upon God, and longing after Him.—No 
cross, nO crown.—BrssER: The impulsive power of 
the Holy Spirit is twofold: He leads us to receive in 
faith, and give in love.—The glorification of Chris- 
tians begins with Christ under the cross, 

The Pericope (vers. 12-17) for the 8th Sunday 
after Trinity—Hrusner: The adoption of Chris 
tians with God: 1. It is holy; 2. It is saving.--The 
difference between the children of the world and the 
children of God.—GzNz_rr: Those whom the Spirit 
of God leads, are God's children. The Apostle 
praises: 1. The filial mind; 2. The filial joyful- 
ness; and, 8. The filial hope of those who allow 
themselves to be led by the Spirit of God.—Perri: 
The children of God: 1. Their nature; 2. condi- 
tion ; 3. and inheritance.—Harirss: The poverty 
and wealth of the legacy of Jesus Christ.—TnHo- 
Luck: The witness of Divine adoption is the surest 
pledge of eternal life. 1. In what is the witness of 
Divine adoption manifested? 2. Why is it a pledge 
of eternal life?—Karrr: The healing of sinful cor- 
ruption by Jesus and His Spirit. Through Him we 
become: 1. Children of God; 2. Praying men of 
the Spirit; and, 8. Joint-heirs with Christ. 

[Burxitr (condensed): All nen show the true 
temper of their minds, and the complexion and dis- 
position of their souls, by willingly, cheerfully, and 
constantly minding either the things of the Spirit or 
the things of the flesh.—Three things are implied in 
our being glorified with Christ: 1. Conformity—we 
shall be like Him in glory; 2. Concomitancy—we 
shall accompany Him, and be present with Him in 
glory ; 8. Conveyance or derivation—His glory shall 
be reflected upon us, and we shall shine in His 
beams.—Hrnxry: It was great condescension, that 
He who was God should be made in the likeness of 
flesh ; but much greater, that He who was holy 
should be made in the likeness of sinful flesh.—The 
Spirit witnesses the privileges of children to none 
who have not the nature and privileges of children, 
—Doppriper: The Spirit of God will not dwell with 
those whom He does not effectually govern.—Mao- 
knicHT: The minding of the things of the flesh, to 
the neglecting of the things of the Spirit, disquali- 
fying men for heaven, stands in direct opposition to 
God’s friendly intentions; consequently, is enmity 
against God, and is deservedly punished with death. 
—Wes.ey (sermons on the Witness of the Spirit): 
The witness of the Spirit is a consciousness of our 
having received, in and by the Spirit of adep-ion 
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the tempers mentioned in the Word of God as be- 
onging to His adopted children—a loving heart 
toward God, and toward all mankind; hanging with 
childlike confidence on God our Father; desiring 
nothing but Him; casting all our care upon Him; 
and embracing every child of man with earnest, ten- 
der affection, so as to be ready to lay down our life 
for our brother, as Christ laid down His life for us. 
It is a consciousness that we are inwardly conformed, 
by the Spirit of God, to the image of His Son, and 
that we walk before Him in justice, mercy, and truth, 
doing the things which are pleasing in His sight— 
Crarkk: Ver. 15. The witness of the Spirit is the 
grand anu most observable case in which intercourse 
is kept up between heaven and earth; and the genu- 
ine believer in Christ Jesus is not left to the quib- 
bles or casuistry of polemic divines or critics, but 
receives the thing and the testimony of it from God 
himself. Remove the testimony of aduption from 
Christianity, and it is a dead letter—Hoper: There 
can be no rational or scriptural hope without holi- 
ness; and every tendency to separate the evidence 
of the Divine favor from the evidence of true 
piety, is antichristian and destructive.—Barnes: If 
®@ man is not influenced by the meek, pure, and 
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holy spirit of the Lord Jesus; if he is not con 
formed to His image; if his life docs not resemble 
that of the Saviour, he is a cies a to religion. Ne 
test could be more easily applied, and none is more 
decisive, 
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{I. Life im the Spirit in connection with aes the Resurrection-life, and the Spirit as security 
of glory. 


Cuaprer VIII. 18-89. 
4. The present and subjective certainty of future Gort! oo n glorification of the body and of nature by the Spirit 
vers. 


18 For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared [insignificant in comparison] with the glory which shall be revealed 
19 in us [e¢ yace].' For the earnest [patient] expectation of the creature [crea 
tion]* waiteth [is waiting] for the manifestation frevelation] of the sons of God. 
20 For the creature [creation] was made subject’ to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who hath subjected the same [who subjected #¢,]‘ in hope; [,]° 
21 Because [That] the creature [creation] itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty [freedom of the glory] of the 
22 children of God. For we know that the whole creation groanet. [together] 
23 and travaileth in pain together until now. And not only they [so],° but [but 
even we] ourselves also [omit also], which phous? we] have the firstiruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves’ groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption,’ 
24 to wit, [ome to wit,] the redemption of our body. For we are [were] saved by 
[in] hope: but [now] hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, 
25 why doth he yet [still]’** hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then 
26 do we with patience wait for 7¢ [with patience we wait for it], Likewise the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities [weakness]:*' for we know not what we 
should pray for * as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession [inter 
2% cedeth] for us [ome for vs) with - bas s which cannot be uttered. And 


[evel e that [te] searcheth the hearts knoweth what ¢s the mind of the 
pirit, because he maketh intercession [pleadeth] for the saints according to the 
will of God. 


B. The future and objective certainty of glory (vers. 96-37). 


28 And we know that all things ’* work together for good to them that [those 
who] love God, to them [those] who are the called according to Ats purpose. 


89 For whom he did foreknow [foreknew], he also did predestinate [ predestinated ] 
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$o be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the firstborn among 
80 many brethren. Moreover, whom he did predestinate [predestinated], them he 
also called: and whom he called, them he also justified: and whom he justified 
81 them he also glorified. What shall we then What then shall we] say to these 
$2 things? If God be be [ts] for us, who can be oe Sa ae us? He that [Who 
ared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not wit 
38 him also freely give us all things? Who shall lay any thing to the charge of 
84 God’s elect? Jt is God that justifieth. [!]" “Who ts he that condemneth ? 
Zt is Christ [or, Christ ts Jesus]** that des, yea rather,” that is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. 
35 Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, 
36 or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is written, 
For thy sake we are killed all the day long ; 
We are [were] accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 
87 Nay, i re all these things we are more than conquerors through him that [who} . 
loved’ 


v. Th of the ective and objective certainty of future in the ttained glorious life of | th 
e unity sabj and obj @ my, a ere. 55 B0). already a gi ove, the 


88 § For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, | om nor powers, ] ** nor things present, nor things to come, neert NOT 

89 powers,] Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature [created thing],” shall 
Ge able able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


TEXTUAL. 


Ver. 14—({It is dificult to render cis duds Literally: fe) Pee ee oe ore care eatuecee of tue evel: 
ag digraph papi y Alford renders: with regard to us ; Lange: wnd an 
Ver. 19.—{Krioeg occurs four times in vers. 19-22, with the same ean Ta ver, r. 23 it is best to render it 
creation, and in the other cases it should conform. Lange : ’ die Kreat@rliche Welt, -Welt. On the various limita. 
tions of meaning, see Exeg. Notes 
® Ver. 0.—{ renders dworéye, unterwarf sich, adopting the middle sense; but as this sense is doubtful, 
the En lish text has not been altered. 
eles tebe enone Ve ine a what Tecaeal be precedes, hence a comma must be inserted. Gries- 
d . ewendter?s but without sufficient reason. Amer. Bible Union also 
gay = etical sue but by reason of Sit sind ik bales gam Atle Gale eneiae to 044 cochaaton: Bee 
e next n 
sv Lange puts a ful) sto hope. Meyer — Others, © comma; Con DeCeng the Deze reres: thar 
‘hs creation, BE Cun erpot ohthe hey Forbes gives paralleliem thus 


*H dwoxapaboxia ris 
ae b. _ He Eteadia Tey visy pir “ecos awexdéxerat, 
i bt) parent oe xrioug vwordyy, 


21 det side ime tal abvh vs dheveapubfveres dnd rhe dowdeles rhe $bopie 
° B. sig tap ddavOeplay eft clipe téxvey Tod Geov. 


19. a. For the earnest expectation of the creation 
b. Is waiting for the revelation of the sons of ante 
20. For the creation was made subject to vani 


his makes the whole of ver. t in set parenthetical, and connects ver. 31 with that phrase, as giving the 
aw anes not insist, however. Jn hope is thus made to refer to oath ee Bang 
perentne= et with © main reference to dwexbdxeras, ts watling. The two lines of ver. 19 find their 
1, while a. a. refer to the ee eee bf the nal constuamaton to which it pointe 
Af the beginning of ver. 21, Lange r Alford, beoause, but Tholuck, crbllipph Meyer, Amer. Bible 
Noyes, five Anglican clergymen, &c., favor oar introduclug the ermyor of the h 
° Ver er. 23.--[8 oF thie should be supplied ; the meaning is ot only ts thes so, The E, V. is therefore inexact. 


8 latest 
: Ver. 23.1 There te 0% considerable variation in the text here, not anion the however. B. reads «ca: 
sbrel gs be dwapxhy red rretparos euer see «et 1 Fie ha ly de Tischendor?, Meyer, Lange, Tregelles. 
The Ree. uaig after the second wal; X. rd enuiig wee atobably thet ) brackets; while 
D. F. G., Fritzache insert the same after the frst rere ” The The original reading wns probaly t of B.; duets being in 
¢ is repeated, it is better to rene 


© Ver. greg bs F. e. omit ie vlobeelaos which is attested, however. The acettebere may have ansen from 
cee thought t the word meant something alread , and henoe was ina here, 
© Ver. 944.—{Tho dative. 79 ¢Awr(8e, is not ental. Now is the lene: of the logical 8¢, which 


3@ Ver. 24.—{X. K. L., read ei cai (Rec, M Wordsworth, Lange) ; D. F. omit «af (Lachmann, 
rei Borla Gregelioek’ ‘The latter reading gives thet conse : Why doth he hope (at ae sme wus Ge 
Why he still hope for? nal = etiam. 

1! Ver. 26.—(Instead of raig agGevelars (Rec., K. L.), which was proveny a@ marginal gloss, x. & BO, D. 
Rom cursives, versions, and fathers, read tp daGevere; adopted by moet editors 
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19 Ver. 20 —{x A. B. C., Lachmann, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles, read tpogevgaeue@a (norist); D. K. 


Grieebach, Tischendorf, spocev€émeOa. Both are grammatical, either may have bven orig. nal; but 


is omitted by Lachmann, 

of X}. A. B. D. F.G. Probably added for closer definition. ; 

Geds (as subject) after cvvepyei. It is omitted in C. D. F. K. L., and rejected by 
subject led to its insertion, which was rendered eacier by the pres 
Gedy tamiouaely beot): Lachmann, who retains it, inserts 7d before aya6év, on insufficient authority. 
35, Lange adopts the punctuation followed in the E. 


ve ver 26.—L'¥. KL 
er. 3 wep Ruey (Rec. X39. C. 

e, Tregelles, on authori 

44 Ver. 28—{x. A. B. insert 

most editors. 

ence of 

18 Ver. 33,—[In vers. 


e seeming necessity of some s 


e former is elight- 
Tischendorf, Pr ba Alford, Wordsworth, 


-, except iu this trifling p 


Very many, however, pees an interrogation point after each clause. (See Alford, who incorrectly quotes Meyer a¢ 


favoring this view.) 


endorf and Meyer place a colon 


Ssxactwy, and also alter urép Huey (ver, 34). 


Tregeiles a comma after the former, a colon after the latter. The relation of the clauses, which involves the punctua- 


tion, is discussed in the Ereg. Notes 
16 Ver. 34. 


‘Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, lies, and moet editors. 


Tregelles, bracketted by Alford), but, as Meyer 
® Ver. 37.—{ Instead 


dyamjoarra ; objectionable on both critical and exegetical 


Notes. 
— After Xprordés, & A.C. F. L. insert Iycovs 
Hence 
doubly doubtful : first, on acovunt of the dubious reading; second, as a somewhat forced exegesis. See 
17 Ver. 34.—{(MaAdAov 82 xai (Rec.) is supported by D. F. 


opted by Lange). It is omitted in B. D. K., b 
e rendering of Lange (bracketted in the text) 
i Extg. Notes. 
K. L.; «ai is omitted in x. A. B. C. (by Lachmann, 


was easily overlooked between 5E and Ey. 
of the well-supported ro’ dyargoavros, D. E. F.G.,and many Latin fathers, read: rede 


unds. 
Ver. 88.—[The order in x. A. B.C. D. F.is ot re Greesece oure péAAovra, ovTe pevenete: adopted 


by Griesbuch, Lachmann, 
or a 
15 
alightly attested. 


Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregellee 
ovre Suvdpecs first (K. L., some versions). This may readily 


= bewery haga generally. * - ee pute 
accoun or ; us is associa Erodes 
7) ay In ik 


apxi in Eph. i. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 24; 1 Peter 1ii. 22, hence the seeming necessity for a closer connection here. 
vydweus 18 Omitted, but in all the passages cited, éfoveia is found; hence we find it as a variation here, but very 


20 Ver. 39-(Tis «xriocs cannot, of course, mean creation here.—B.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Summary.—The witness of Divine adoption, im- 
parted by the Holy Spirit to believers, comprises at 
the same time, according to ver. 17, the security 
that they will be heirs of future glory. Then, too, 
the physical body—which, in their spiritual life in 
this world, they mistrust, because of its enervation 
through sin, which they must strictly control by 
walking in the Spirit, but in which, even here, ac- 
cording to ver. 11, a germ of its glorification into 
the psychico-physical existence is formed—shall be 
transformed into the glory of the Spirit; and all 
nature, at present made partaker of corruption, yet 
groaning and travailing to be spiritualized, shall 
share in the glory also, ag the transformed, illumi- 
nated, and appropriated organ of the kingdom of 
spirits. Ver. 17 serves as a foundation for the sec- 
tion which now follows, as it terminates the previous 
Section as a final inference. 

A. The present and subjective certainty of future 

ory. 
: Believers, from their present: and subjective sense 
of life, are certain of future glory; accordingly, all 
the oe of the present time are to them as 
birth-pangs for future glory. This holds good, first, 
in respect to the pressure toward development, and 
the longing and patient waiting of nature in its pres- 
ent state; and this pressure toward development 
corresponds with that of God’s kingdom. It holds 
good, secondly, in regard to the birth-pangs of God's 
kingdom, as manifested, first, in the groanings, long- 
ings, and hopes of believers, and in the unutterable 
groanings of the Spirit, who intercedes for them. 
Although believers have the Spirit of adoption, it is 
because they have it that they still for its con- 
summation (2 Cor. v. 1). Their principial salvation 
is not their finished salvation ; but the latter is testi- 
fied by their hope and confirmed by their patience. 
But the Spirit proves himself in their hearts by un- 
utterable Shem ag a vital pressure, which har- 
tonizes in this life with the sense of the future ex- 
ercise of God’s authority, and points to the future 
Objective certainty of glory as founded in the will 
of God; vers. 18 (17)-27. 

B. The f ture and objective certainty of glory. 

The love for God by believers is the experience 
ef God’s love for them. But therein lies the secur- 
ity of an omnipotent power for its cumpletion—a 


power which nothing can oppoee, but to which every 
thing must serve. The certainty of the decisive 
xijow is the centre and climax of the life, from 
which the groundwork, as well as the future of life, 
is glorified. It points backward to God’s purpose, 
and forward to its consummation. The periods be 
tween the pre-temporal, eternal purpose of God, and 
its future, eternal consummation, are the periods of 
the order of salvation (ver. 29). That this way of 
salvation leads through suffering to glory, accord. 
ing to the image of Christ’s life, is secured by the 
omnipotent decision with which “God is for” (ver. 
31) His children—a decision which is secured by 
the gift of Christ for them, by their justification, 
their reconciliation, redemption, and exaltation in 
Christ ; in a word, by the love of Christ. This love 
leads them in triumph through all the temptations 
of the world, because it is the expression of Christ s 
own conquest of the world (vers. 28-37). 

O. The unity of the subjective and objective cer- 
tainty of future glory in the glorious ltfe of love 
already attained. 

Life in the love of Christ is exalted above all the 
powers of the world (vers. 38, 39).—Kindred seo- 
tions: John xvii.; 1 Cor. xv., and others, 

Tholuck: “ This inheritance will far outweigh all 
suffering, and must be awaited with steadfast hope 
(vers, 18-27). But as far as we are concerned, we 
can suffer no more injury; the consciousness of 
God’s love in Christ rests upon so impregnable a 
foundation, that nothing in the whole universe can 
separate ‘him’ from it” (vers. 28~39).—-Meyer finds, 
in vera, 18-31, “ grounds of encouragement for the 
ounnacyery, wa x. cvvdos. To wit: 1. The future 
glory will far outweigh the present suffering (vers. 
18-25). 2. The Holy Spirit supports us (vera, 26, 
27). 8. Every thing must. work together for good 
to them that love God” (vers. 28-31). Undoubted- 
ly these things are oars of encouragement; yet 
the Apostle evidently designs to encourage by a 
copious and conclusive didactic exposition of the 
certainty of the Christian's hope of future glory, in 
face of the great apparent contradictions of this 
hope—an exposition which, in itself, has great value, 

[Alford (vers, 18-30): “The Apostle treats of 
the complete and glorious triumph of God’s elect, 
through sufferings and by hope, and the blessed 
renovation of all things in and by their glorifica. 
tion.” (Vers. 31-39): “The Christian has un» rea 
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son to fear, but all reason to hope; for nothing can | 
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See below also. Tholuck remarke, that the strength 


him from God’s love in Christ."—Hodge, ; ening of the attributive notion into a substantive 


separate 

making the theme of the chapter “ the security of 
the believer,” finds, in vers, 18-28, a proof of this 
“from the fact that they are sustained by hope, and 
aided by the Spirit, under all their trials; so that 
every thing eventually works together for their 
good.” In vers, 29, 30, another proof ‘‘ founded on 
the decree or purpose of God.” In vers. 31-89, yet 


maxes a double prosopopw@ia, “not only the crea. 
ture, but the expectation of the creature waits,” —R.] 
The yag introduces the first proof of his state- 


| ment from the course of the whole xtigcc. 


may be asked, Shall the future glory be shown in its 


grandeur (Chrysostom [Hodge, Alford], and moat 


expositors), its certainty (Fritzsche, Meyer), ita near. 


another, founded “on His infinite and unchanging | ness (Reiche), or its futurity (Philippi)? Tholuck, 
in its 


love.” —R. ] 


First Paracreary, vers. 18-27. 


Ver. 18. For I reckon, &. [ioyilCopnas 
yao, x.t.4. Fao connects this verse with ver. 
17, introducing a reason why the present sufferin 
should not discourage (De Wette, Philippi). Cal- 
vin: Neque vero molestum nobis debet, st ad calestem 
gloriam per vartas afflictiones procedenium est, quan- 
doquidem, &c. Stuart prefers to join it to “ glorified 
with Him ;” “we shall be glorified with Christ, for 
all the sufferings and sorrows of the present state 
are only temporary.” The connection seems to be 
with the whole thought which precedes. The verb 
is thus expanded by Alford: “I myself am one who 
have embraced this course, being convinced that.” 
It is used as in chap. iii. 28; see p. 186.—R.] 
Now by his view of the magnitude of future glory, 
as well as by his conviction of its certainty, he esti- 
mates the proportionate insignificance of the suffer- 
ings (certainly great when considered in themselves 
alone) of the present time, since they, as birth-throes, 
are the preliminary conditions of future glory. 

t, ovx atva, not of weight; a 
stronger expression for avatsa. They are not 
synonymous.* The viv xasgoc is the final, decisive 
time of development, with which the aiwy ovros 
will terminate, 

In comparison with the glory which shall 
be revealed [zoos tyv wthlovcay dotay 
anxoxadug$yvas. On meds after odx ata, 
in the sense of in relation to, in comparison with, 
see Tholuck, Philippi tn locu.—R.] Tax wédiov- 
cay is antecedent, with emphasis. [To this Alford 
objects]. That glory is ever approaching, and there- 
fore ever near at hand, though Paul does not regard 
its presence near in the sense of Meyer, and others. 
—In us [see Zextual Note *]. The sic quas 
does not mean, as the Vulgate and Beza have it, in 
nobis [so E. V.]; it is connected with the azo- 
xalvugOnvar. If it is imparted through the in- 
ward life of believers and through nature, it never- 
theless comes from the future and from above, as 
much as from within outwardly, and it is a Divine 
secret from eternity in time—therefore azoxaduync. 


Ver. 19. For the patient expectation [7 | 


yay anoxagadoxia. On axoxagadoxia, 
comp. Phil. i. 20. The verb xagadoxeiy means, lit- 
erally, to expect with uplifted head ; then, to expect. 
The noun, strengthened by azo, refers to an expec- 
ation, which is constant und persistent until the time 
arrives, The idea of anxiety (Luther) is not promi- 
pent. (So Tholuck, Philippi, De Wette, Meyer.) 


* On the controversy between the Protestant and Catholic 
to tum condigni, an connected 


with this see Tholuck, p. 421. (Comp. Philippi on 
both condigni and meriiam vat rg Also 
Ae Dr. Hodge remar ‘Sis altogether for- 


the idea of meri 
gn to the context.” —R.] 


rand ceriainty.* If both must com 
bine in one idea, then it is the truth or the reality 
of the glory, as such. The elements of its grandeur, 
as of its certainty, are united in the fact that the de. 
secpine pain of the external xtiorc, as of the in 
ward life of believers—indeed, the groaning of the 
Divine spiritual life itself—labors for it and points 
toward it; that it will consist in the removal of all 
vanity and corruption in the whole natural sphere of 
mankind, 


Of the creation, tH¢ xtigzws. The great 
question is, What is the xtiagscg? Lexically, the 
word may mean the act of creation, as well as what 
is created, the creation ; + but actually, the question 
here can only be the creation in the broader or more 
limited sense, Tholuck: “ xriow in the passive 
sense can mean the same as xtigua, the single crea. 
ture; ver. 89; Heb. iv. 13. “H xtiow, Book of 
Wisdom ii. 6; xvi. 24; Heb. ix. 11; or even oiy 
7 xtiouw, Book of Wisdom xix.6; aaca 9 xtioss, 

udith xvi, 17, the created world. But in that case, 
as also with odog 6 xoouocg (Jobn xii. 19), it is me- 
tonymically confined to the human world (Col. i. 28; 
Mark xvi. 15; and also with the Rabbis, MX°72 >3, 
&c.), or to irrational nature, exempting man.” 

The explanations are divided into different groups: 

1. The natural and spiritual world. The uni- 
verse. Origen: Man as subject to corruption; souls 
of the stars, Theodoret: also the angels. Theo- 
dore of Mopsvestia, Olshausen: The whole of the 
universe. K6llner, Koppe, Rosenmiiller (tota re. 
rum universttas). 

2. Inanimate creation. (Chrysostom, Theopby- 
lact, Calvin, Beza, Fritzsche : mundi machina.) 

8. Animate creation. a. Humanity (Augustine, 
Turretine,t &c.; Baumgarten-Crusius: still unbeliev- 
ing meet b. unconverted heathen (Locke, Light. 
foot, and others). Rabbinical usage of language; 
the heathen: MN""2; ¢. the Jewish people, be- 
cause the Jews were called God’s creation (Cramer, 
and others); d the Gentile Christians, because the 
proselytes were called new creatures (Clericus, Nds- 
selt); ¢, Jewish Christians (Gockel; for the same 
reason as under c.); /. Christians in general (xasv7, 


' xtiow, Socinians and Arminians).—Evidently there 


* (The primary reference seems to be to its greainess ; 
but a second reference to its certainty and futuri 
ob maconsarit y be implied in ‘‘the patient expectation.” 
t [The English word creation has precisely the same 
twofold sense; but it always has a genera! reference when 
used in the passive sense. Kriow andoubtedly has a mae 
special aoe a ny cases, at of would seem that the 
more gen: cation preced € more epecial one, 
and hence that the |) mitation of meaning mst alwaye be 
derived from the context.—R.] 

t (This is the view adopted and defended at eome 

Professor Stuart in an Excursus on this verse. Not 

thstanding his able pal heres | the interpretation is en- 


ly too to meet with general acceptance. AR 
instinct of is assumed, and as the maiz 
thought. Comp. H , in opposition to Stuart’s view 
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is no reference, on one hand, to the mathematical or 
astronomical of the heavenly bodies, nor, 


on the other, to the real rational or spiritual world, 
but to a creature-life, which can groan and earnestly 


expect. 

4. Inanimate and animate nature, in contradis- 
tinction from humanity * ( Grotius, Calovius, 
Neander, Meyer, De Wette) [Hodge, Alford].— 
{Schubert: “Even in the things of the bodily worid 
about us there is a life-element which, like that 
statue of Memnon, unconsciously sounds in accord 
when touched. by the ray from on high.”—P. 8. 
But the distinction from mankind must be confin 
to the distinction from the spiritual life of renewed 
mankind; for sinful mankind is utterly dependent 
upon nature, and even believers have their natural 
side (2 Cor. v. 1 ff). Nor can the universe, in its 
merely natural side, be altogether meant, since the 
Holy Scriptures distinguish a region of glory from 
the region of humanity in this life. 

5. Tholuck: “ The material world surrounding 
man.” The Scriptures very plainly distinguish be- 
tween an earthly natural world related to mankind, 
and a region of glory. (See the ascension; 1 Cor. 
xv.; Heb. ix. 11, &c.) The former slone is subject 
to vanity, and hence it alone can be intended, But 
shere is no ground for making divisions in reference 
to this human natural world. The Apostle assumes, 
rather, that this creature-sphere is in a state of col- 
lective, painful striving for development, which ex- 
preases itself as sensation only proportionately to the 
sensational power of life, and hence is more defi- 
nitely expressed, appears more frequently, and reach- 
es its climax in living creatures and in the natural 
longing which mankind feels (2 Cor. v.1). The real 
personification of nature in man is the ground 
for the poetical personification of nature. 

{6. The whole creation, rational as well as irra- 
tional, not yet redeemed, but needing and capable of 
redemplion, here opposed to the new creation in 
Christ and in the regenerate. The children of God 
appear, on the one eide, as the first-fruita of the new 
creation, and the remaining creatures, on the other, 
as consciously or unconsciously longing after the 
same redemption and renewal. This explanation 
seems to be the most correct one. It most satis- 
factorily accounts for the expressions: expectation, 
watting, groaning, not willingly (ver. 20), and the 
whole creation (ver, 22). The whole creation, then, 
ooks forward to redemption; all natural birth, to 
the new birth. As all that is created proceeded 
from God, so it all, consciously or unconsciously, 
strives after Him as ita final end. What shows itself 
iu nature as a dim impulse, in the natural man, 
among the heathen, and yet more among the Jews, 
under the influence of the law, comes to distinct 
consciousness and manifests itself in that loud cry 
after deliverance (chap. vii. 24), which Christ alone 
can satisfy ; and then voices itself in happy gratitude 
for the actual redemption. Olshausen aptly says: 
“ Paul contrasta Christ, and the new creation called 
forth by Him, to all the old creation, together with 
the unregenerate men, as the flower of this creation. 


m does not exist in mankind as a whole. 8. Ver, 
90 rsp-esents the subjection to vanity 
mot true of man. 4. 


as a whole. If ver. 21 gives the purport of the 
“bope ” (ver. 20), then this reason is of little weight.—R.] 
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[See a ae 


The whole of this old creation has one life in iteelf, 
and this is yearning for redemption from the bonds 
which hold it, — are ite eset this 
yearning has forms different only according to 

different degrees of life, and is naturally purer and 
stronger in unregenerate men than in plants and ani. 
mals; in them, the creation has, as it were, ite 
mouth, by which it can give vent to its collective 
feeling. Yet the most of these men know not what 
the yearning and seeking in them properly mean; 
they understand not the ar a the Spirit in 
them; nay, they suppress it often, though it is, 
meanwhile, audible in their heart; and what they 
do not understand themselves, God understands, who 
listens even to prayers not understood. But how- 
ever decided the contrast between the old and new 
creation, yet they may not be considered as sepa- 
rated thoroughly. Rather, as the new man, in all 
distinctness from the old, still is is the old, so is the 
new creation (Christ, and the new life proceeding 
from Him) in the old world. The old creation, 
therefore, is like an impregnate mother (comp. ver. 
23), that bears a new world in her womb—a life 
which is not herself, neither springs from her, but 
which, by the overmastering power that dwells in 
it, draws her life, with which it is connected, on 
and on into itself, and es it into its nature, so 
that the birth (the completion of the new world) 
= the mother’s death (the sinking of the old).”— 

.S. 

[This last view seems to be that of Dr. Lange 
himself. It is ably defended by Forbes, pp. 310-330, 
The limitation to creation, as capable of redemption, 
implies that only so much of creation as is linked 
with the fall of man, and subject to the curse, should 
be included. Thus it differs from 1. Col. i. 20, 
however, gives a hint as to the extent of this con- 
nection with man. The context renders such a limi- 
tation necessary. On the other hand, it differs from 
4, in including man in his fallen condition. The 
reasons for excluding humanity have been given 
above. It will appear that, against this view, they 
are of comparatively little weight. Certainly the 
burden of proof rests with those who adopt 4; for 
man is the head of the creation, to which they apply 
xtiau; not merely as the final and crowning work 
of the repeated creative agency which brought it 
into being, but as the occasion of its present groap- 
ing condition. Besides, man, viewed on one side of 
his nature, is a part of this material and animal crea 
tion. It seems arbitrary to sunder him from it ir 
this case. At all events, we may admit that his ma 
terial body involuntarily shares in this expectation, 
to which his unregenerate soul responds with an in- 
definite longing. In this view the degradation of 
sin is fearfully manifest. Nature waits, bus the 
natural man is indifferent or hostile, The very body 
which, in his blindness, be deems the source of sin, 
waits for glorification, while his soul uses its power 
over it to stifle the inarticulate desire. On the whole 
subject, see Usteri, Stud. und Krit., 1882, pp. 885 ff, 
Tholuck, Meyer in loco, Delitzsch, Btbl, Payeh., pp. 
57 ff. and pp. 476 ff. (a most profound and eloquent 
sermon on vers. 18-23), Comp. Doetr. Notes, and 
Dr. Lange, Das Land der Herrlichkeit.—R. 

For the earnest expectation of the creature. A3 
the xagadoxsiv means, strictly, to expect with raised 
head, it is very proper to the adexia 
(intense expectation), and the azoxagadexia (Phil 
i. 20) (intense longing, waiting for satisfaction), as 
an allusion to the conduct of irrational creatures in 
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reference to the future transformation of the sphere 
of nature. 

Is waiting [aaexdéyetas. Here, also, the 
preposition implies the continuance of the waiting 
until the time arrives.—R.] Even the poor crea- 
tures, whose heads are bowed toward the ground, 
now seized by a higher impulse, by a supernatural 
anticipation and longing, seem to stretch out their 
heads and lvok forth spiritually for a spiritual object 
of their existence, which is now burdened by the 
law -of corruption.* Certainly this representation 
has the form of a poetical personification; but it 
cannot, on this account, be made equivalent, as Meyer 
holds (p. 255), to the usual prosopopeeias in the Old 
Testament, although these ‘declare, in a measure, the 
sympathy between the natural and human world, 

eyer would exclude from the idea not only the an- 
gelic and demoniac kingdom, but also Christian and 
unchristian mankind. But how, then, would Paul 
have understuod the groaning of the creature, with- 
out human sympathy ? 

The revelation of the sons (children) of 
God [ty anmoxadiduyey tHv verv tod 
Geow j. The children of God in the pregnant sense 
of His sons, The creature waite for its manifesta- 
tion ; that is, for the coming of its dota to full ap- 

nce (1 John iii. 2) with the coming of Christ 
Matt. xxv. 831), which will be the appearing of the 
dota of the great God (Titus ii, 13); therefore the 
absolute azoxaduyns itself, the fulfilment of all the 
typical prophecies of nature—and not only as com- 

restoration, but also as perfect development, 

Ver. 20. For the oreation was made sub- 
ject [7 xtiow imetayy. Dr. Lange takes 
the verb as middle. It is the historical aorist, at 
the fall of man. See below. Comp. Gen. iii. 14, 
18.—R.]. God was the one who subjected (so say 
most expositors)—[This is evident from the curse, 
if the reference be to the time of the fall—R.] ;— 
not Adam (Knachtb., Capellus); nor man (Chrysos- 
tom, Schneckenburger) ; nor the devil (Hammond). 

To vanity. Matra:orys. The Septuagint, 
instead of 55M, 8I@, P, The word does not 
occur in the prefane Greek; it means the super- 
ficial, intangible, and therefore deceptive appear- 
ance; the perishable and doomed to destruction hav- 
ing the show of reality. Earlier expositors (Tertul- 
lian, Bucer, and others) have referred the word to 
the pataca = idols, understanding it as the deifica- 
tion of the creature, Yet the question here is a 
condition of the creature to which God has subject- 
ed it, Further on it is designated as dovdtia riz 
eSopas. Therefore Fritzsche’s definition, perversi- 
tas (Adam’s sin), is totally untenable. But what do 
we understand by “subject to parasty¢”? Ex- 
planations : 

1 An original disposition of creation; the ar- 
rangement of the corruption of the creature. (Gro- 
tius, Krebl, De Wette. Theodoret holds that the 
original arrangement was made with a view to the 


fall.) 


*,[ . the analogous Old Testament expressions: 

neat! neat 1; Job xii. 7,9; Ps. xix. 2; Ixwifi, 17; xcvili. 
Isa. i. 2; xiv. 8; lv. 12; Ixv. 17; Ezek. xxxi. 15; Hab. 
11. Also Rev. xxi; 2 Peter iii. 13; Acts iii. 21.—R.] 
t (The reference fo this event is undoubted. It is a 
acw of the deep-seated consciousness of fellow- 
ship with Christ, which leads the Apostle to call this “‘the 
revelation of the sons of God,” not of the Son of God. It 
should be remarked, that our Lord calls it the coming of 
the Son of Man. The event is throughout regarded in a 
strictly soteriviogical aspect.—R.1 
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2. A result of the fa\ of n:an. (The Hebrew 
theology, Berec th Kabba, many Christian theolo 
gians. (cumenius, Calvin, Meyer, and others). No 
1 is opposed by the imetayn, &c. [by oty exotoa, 
adia, which presup a different previous con 
dition, and by the historical fact (Gen. 1.31) Meyer 
—R.]; and No. 2 by the originality of the arrange 
ment between a first created and a second spiritual 
stage of the cosmos (1 Cor. xv. 47, oe 

8. We must therefore hold, that Paul refers to 
the obscurity and disturbance of the first natural 
stage in the development of our cosmos produced by 
the fall.* As, in redemption, the restoration oc. 
curred simultaneously witb the furtherance of the 
normal development, so death entered, at the fall, as 
a deterioration of the original metamorphoses, into 
the corruption of transitoriness, Tholuck approach. 
es this explanation by this remark: “As the Rab. 
binical theology expresses the thought that man, 
born sinless, would have passed into a better condi- 
tion ‘by a kiss of the Highest,’ so, in all probability. 
has Paul regarded that adiayjvas of which he 
speaks in 1 Cor. xv. 52 as the destination of the 
first man.” Yet Tholuck seems, in reality, to ad. 
here to De Wette’s view. 

Not willingly. The oty éxotoa cannot 
mean merely the natural necessity peculiar to the 
creature-world ; it applies rather to an opposition of 
ideal nature, in its ideal pressure toward develop. 
ment, to the decrees of death and of the curse of 
their real developing progress (Gen. iii. ; 2 Cor. v. 1 
ff.). Bucer: Confra quam fert ingenium eorum, a 
natura enim omnes res a corruptione abhorrent, 

[But by reason of him who hath subjected 
it, adda dea toy tnxotataryta. Dr. Lange 
renders; the creature-world subjected itself to van- 
ity, not willingly, but on account of Him who sub- 
jected it, in hope. The force of dia with the accu- 
sative is on account of ; but the E. V. is correct, in- 
dicating a moving cause—i. ¢., the will of God.—R. ] 
This unwillingness is expressed, according to whiat 
follows, in the groaning of the whole creation. The 
translation: ‘it was made subject (iimetrayn, pas- 
sive), by reason of Him who hath subjected the 
same,” is opposed to the logical conception. [The 
simplest grammatical as well as logical interpretation 
accepts the verb as passive, with a reference to Gud 
as “Him who subjected the same.” (So Meyer, 
Tholuck, Hodge, De Wette, Alford, and most com- 
mentators.)—R.] Moreover, the reference of the 
dia tov izotasayta to man, to Adam,} does not 
remove this logical difficulty, since, in that case, the 
tzetayn would have to relate to another subject 
than the tzotatayta. We therefore find ourselves 
driven, with Fritzsche, to the middle construction 


* e difference between 2 and 8 is ht. Both point 
the pe onl. adds the 


gests that the absence of any ex Dianats rape Paett oatoes 
su owett makes 


much so. that it seoma far-fetched. —R.] 
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of imetayn. Thereby we gain the idea, that even 
the disharmony which nature had suffered has be- 
come, in turn, a kind of order, since nature has been 
found in the service of eorruption by virtue of ita 
elasticity, relative dependence, plasticity, and plia- 
bility, and its absolute dependence upon God; and 
pious nature is all the dearer to because it is 
subjected in hope. [So Hodge, accepting the mid- 
dle sense: the creature submitted to the yoke of 
bondage in hope of ultimate deliverance.—R. ] 

[In hope, éz’ ¢imwids. Not precisely in a 
state of, which would be expressed by éy, but resting 
on hope (De Wette: auf Hoffnung hin).—R.] This 
means not merely, “ hope was left to it” (Tholuck), 
but it is also a motive of positive hope in sufferin 
nature. Just as the fallen human world shall be | 
in its axoxatactac beyond its primitive paradisa- 
ical glory, 30 shall nature come through this humilia- 
tion to a richer elevation, namely, as the trans- 
formed organism of the glorified Christ and His 
joint-beirs, The éx’ éd2ids must be joined with 
Unetayy, not with dia t. vot. (Vulgate, Luther, 
and others), [The question of connection is a diffi- 
cult one. Of the two views here mentioned, Dr. 
Lange rightly prefers the former, since the latter 
would attribute the hope to the one subjecting, not 
the one subjected (Alford). Ewald, making all that 
precedes in this verse parenthetical, joins in hope 
with ver. 19, and thus finds a reason for the em- 
phatic repetition of xtiouw in ver. 21. See Teztual 
Note *, where the view of Forbes is given. It seems 
to give greater clearness to the passage as a whole, 


er, 21. That the creation itself also [ér: 
nai auty 4 xtiaig. See Textual Note®, The 
current of exegesis sets strongly in favor of the 
view which connects ors with ém’ édmids, in the 
sense of that, Alford, who, in his commentary, de- 
fends because, is one of the authors of a revision 
which adopts that. Meyer suggests that the purport 
of the hope must be given, in order to prove the 
expectation of the xtiauw as directed precisely toward 
the manifestation of the sons of God. Alford in- 
deed objects, that this subjective signification of the 
clause would attribute “to the yearnings of crea- 
tion, tntelligence and rationality—consciousness of 
itself and of God;” but the same objection might 
be urged against the reference of xtiow to inani- 
mate creation, in vers, 19, 20, 22, as well as here. 
If the figurative idea of longing be udmitted at all, 
it may be carried out to this extent with equal pro- 
priety. The repetition may be readily accounted 
for, either by considering ver. 20 parenthetical, or 
by regarding etry 7 xtiow as emphatic.—R.] This 
explains the hope of the creature-world introduced 
in the preceding verse, With Chrysostom, Theo- 
phyluct, and others, we regard the xai avt7 as a 
higher degree, itself also, and not merely as an ex- 
pression of equality, a/eo it, Meyer says, that the 
context says nothing of gradation. But the grada- 
tion lies esventially in the fact that the creature- 
world constitutes a humiliation in opposition to 
epiritual life, especially for contemplating the old 
world. 

Shall be delivered from the bondage of 
encruption [edevGecowoyorras a0 Tie 
Go sirtxe ryg ghogac]. Wedo not hold (with 
Thuluca, Meyer, and ooiers that t7¢ pGooas is 
the genitive of apposition, For the question is, in 
the fire, place, concerning a bondage under vanity ; 
eo tha. the creature, even in its deliverance, will 
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remain in a state of the dowdsia in relation to the 
children of God himself. The g9dgqa is not alto 
gether the sume a8 paracotys, but its manifestation 
in the process of finite life iw sickness, death, the 
pangs of death, and corruption; while the waradé 
t¢, 28 such, is veiled in the semblance of a bloom 
ing, incorruptible life. [There seems to be no 
reason for objecting to the view of Tholuck, Meyer, 
Philippi, afd others, that the arian which results 
from the vanity, and is borne not willingly (ver. 20), 
constsls tn corruption. This preserves the proptr 
distinctions. The corruption is the consequence of 
the vanity; the unwilling subjection to a condition 
which is under vanity, and results in corruption, is 
well termed bondage—R.}] The alteration of the 
expression gcga into an adjective, ‘‘ corruptible 
bondage ” (KGllner), is as unwarranted as the trans- 
lation of the élevGegia tig dosno by glorious lib- 
erty (Luther [E. V.] ). 

[Into the freedom of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God, cic ryy thevPigiary tig doing 
tev téixyoy tov Geot. The construction is 
pregnant. (So Meyer: Aecht Griechische Prig- 
nanz. See Winer, p. 577.) We may supply: xas 
xatactadyorras, OF sigayOynaetas, shall be brought 
or introduced into, &c. The freedom is to consist 
in, or at least to result from a share in, the glory 
of the children of God. Hence the hendiadva of 
the E. V. (glorious liberty) is totally incorrect. It 
makes the most prominent idea of the whole clause 
a mere attributive. Besides, were the meaning that 
expressed by the E. V., we should find this form: 
tig tHv Dokay tig EhevSegiag tow téx. tT. Geov.—R. ] 
The «ig toy gLevGeoiay can mean only the 
sharing in the liberty of God’s children by the or- 
ganic appropriation on their part, and by the equal- 
ity with the children of God produced by means of 
the transformation ; but it cannot mean an indepen- 
dent state of liberty beside them. Their freedom 
will consist in its helping to constitute the glory, the 
spiritualized splendor of the manifestation of God’s 
children. As Christ is the manifestation of God’s 
glory because He is illuminated throughout by God, 
and the sons of God are the glory of Christ as lights 
from His light, so will nature be the glory of God's 
sons as humanized and deified mature. Yet we 
would not therefore take the z7¢ dof¢ as the geni- 
tive of apposition, since the glory proceeds outward. 
ly from within, and since it is here promised to na- 
ture as recompense, so to speak, in opposition to the 
corruption. It shall therefore share, in its way, in 
the glory belonging to God’s children. But why is 
not the agfagaia, incorruption, mentioned (1 Cor. 
xv. 45), in opposition to the ¢ Soya, corruption * 
Because the idea of corruption has been preceded 
by that of vantty. The real glory of the manifesta 
tion in which its inward incorruption shall hereafter 
be externally revealed, is contrasted with the decep. 
tive, transitory glory of the manifestation in whicb 
the creature-world in this life appears subject to 
vanity. The elevation of the children of God them- 
selves from the condition of corruption to the con- 
dition of glorification, constitutes the centre of the 
deliverance into this state of glory; but the creature 
is drawn wpward in this elevation, in conformity with 
its dynamical dependence on the centre, and its 
organic connection with it.* 


* (This vere, wee 
the purport of h seems to favor the reference 
ariou to humanity, an e longing to the instincts of im 
mortality (so Stuart throughout), loses its forne if thus um 


taken in its eubjeotive sense, = 
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Ver, 22. For we know that the whole 
creation [oldauery yag OTe nadoa 7 xti- 
ec}. The Apostle ishes, in ver. 22, for we 
know, the proof of the declaration in ver. 21. Since 
he has proved the proposition of ver. 19 by ver. 20, 
and of ver. 20 by ver. 21, Meyer, without ground, 
gore beck with this for to ver, 20: éx’ édanids; De 

ette [Philippi], to ver. 19. [If ver. 21 be taken 
as stating the purport of the hope, then Meyer’s 
view is the most tenable one. Philippi finds here a 
more general affirmation of the existence of the 
“patient expectation,” as an admitted truth.—R. ] 

Tholuck asks, Whence does the Apostle have 
this we know? and he opposes the view that it is an 
assumption of the universal human consciousness 
(according to most expositors), or rather, that the 
Apustle seems (according to Bucer, Brenz) to speak 
from the Jewish-Christian hope which rested on the 
propheta, as, even in chap. ii. 2; iii. 19; vii. 14; 
viii, 28, the oldayey is understood best as the Ohris- 
tian consciousness.* We must not subject the Apos- 
tle to the modern sense of nature. But we can still 
less reduce the Apostle’s knowledge to that of the 
prophets. The modern sense of nature, in its sound 
elements, is a fruit of apostolical Christianity; and 
as the harmony between spirit and nature has been 
essentially consummated in Christ, so, too, has the 
knowledge of the language (that is, the spiritual 
meaning) of nature been consummated in Him—a 
knowledge which was reproduced in the apostles as 
a fountain, and ready for enlargement. This knowl- 
edge is, indeed, universally human chiefly in elect 
souls alone, under the condition of Divine illumina- 
tion. 

Groaneth together and travaileth in pain 
together [cuvotevales nai cuvudives j. 
The guy in cuvaotevates and guywdivesr has 
been referred, by (Ecumenius, Calvin, and others, to 
the children of God; Kd6llner, and others, have 
viewed it as a mere strengthening of the simple 
word. Tholuck and Meyer explain it, in harmony 
with Theodore of Mopsvestia, as a collective dispo- 
sition of the creature. The latter: Bovdetas dd 
cei, OTs Oruguvos endtixyvtas tovTo Tada 7 
ution. Eastius: gentitus e dolor communis inter se 
partium creature, On the linguistic tenableness of 
this explanation, by accepting the presumed organi- 
zation of nature in single parta, see Meyer, against 
Fritzsche. It is, indeed, against the reference of 
the avy to the groaning of Christians that this 


derstood. The striking phrase : “the freedom of the glory 
of the children of God,’’ becomes , unless we 
adopt the view shat nature is here personified as in ex- 
pectation. And it is easier to believe that the verse is true 
of all nature, than of all men. Whatever may be our 
wishes, the of nature in the future glory is more 
protens j ng the facts of the material world, than 
particips on of ali men in the same, ) {udeing from the 
facts of the moral world. The sighs immortality 
am the heathen are audible enough ; but had Paul re= 
to these, he would undou y_ have 
@istinotly of the futare conversion of the hea 
too fond of references to his personal Saviour and His 
work, to omit every allusion to these, where his thought 
really concerns the salvation of persons. It seems, there- 
in the ey degree improbable that mankind (as 
=) the natural world) is referred to at all. 
Ee (leheory Stuart urges that the longing of the natural 
was not so familiar to all, that the A could thus 
to consciousness. But this obj 
im case the meaning of oigaper be 
That Paul uses it in appeals to 
is evident from Rom. ii. 2; ili 19; 
vii. 14; will, 36, 28; 2 Cor. v. 1; 1 Tim. i. 8; comp. the fre- 
quent use of elZare in 1 Cor. vi.—R.) 
18 


ken more 


human 
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groaning is introduced further on as something 
special. 

Reiche holds that ¢ uya dives refers to the escha 
tological expectation of the Jews, the M@wI~"ban- 
dolores messia ; against which Meyer properly ob 
serves, that those dolores messi are special suffer 
ings which were to precede the appearance of the 
Messiah; but the travailing of nature had taker 
place from the beginning, since Gen. iii. 17. Yet 
Tholuck remarks, with prupriety, that the Apostle 
must have been acquainted with that term of Rab- 
binical theology. Likewise the developing suffering 
of nature will ascend toward the end to a decisive 
crisis (see the eschatological words of Jesus). But 
the ‘“ es messte”” comprise also ethical conflicts, 
Therefore this continuous travailing of the world’s 
development is related to the dolores messia, as the 
preparation is to the fulfilment, or as the judgment 
of the world, immanent in the ry of the world, 
is related to the final catastrophe. The wdivey de. 
notes the birth-pangs of a woman in labor. The 
figure is happily chosen, not only because it an- 
nounces a new birth and new form of the earth, but 
because it reflects in travailing Eve the fate of 
the travailing earth, and vice versed. Tholuck: “ By 
pain, it will wrest the new out of the old; perhaps 
otevateww has reference to bringing forth (comp. 
Jer. iv. 81), but better, as Luther explains the ot:- 
vaynot, ver. 26, the groaning, earnest expectation, 
which is intensified by the being in travail which fol- 
lows.” Yet the groaning also indicates the painful 
announcement of positive sufferings, which subse- 
quently arise from the groaning of Christians for re- 
dem Sn ibd ans a Bagotiuevor, 2 Cor. v. 4). 

G now, &yoe tov viv. Any reference 
to the future is forbidden by the use of oidapeo, 
which refers to experience (Alford). While it is not 
necessary to insist upon an important distinction he- 
tween péyor and cygs (see p. 181), it would seam 
best to consider that the idea of duration * is the 
prominent one here. If any point of time is em- 
phasized, it must be that of the beginning of the 
groaning, when the curse of wearying labor and 
travail came upon man, and through him the curse 
upon nature.—R. 

Ver. 28. not only so, but even we our. 
selves [ov novory dé, alia xai avroi. See 
Textual Notes * and’. The reading of the Vaticanus 
is followed here.] Meyer’s mode of stating the con- 
nection with the preceding verse ia utterly incorrect : 
“Climax of the previous proof that the xtiovw in 
ver, 21 is correct in the én’ dAmidt, ots. Even we 
Christians would, indeed, do nothing less than unite 
in that groaning.” The principal thought is, not the 
deliverance of the xriocc, vers. 20, 21, but the future 
glory of the children of God, ver. 18. The first 
proof therefor is the groaning of nature; the seo- 
ond, which now follows, is the groaning of spiritual 
life. Therefore Christians do not unite in anywise 
in the groaning of creation, but wice versed: the 
groaning of creation joins in the groaning of Chris- 
tians, Consequently, we must not translate: “ But 
also we (Christians) on our part,” &., but: even we 
Christians vea—namely, we who are most im 
timately concerned. The expression xai aitod & 


eae eater oy aeons ee 
cusabilis erit nostra mollities vel tgnavia, si in breed wme 


bratélis vi'z curriculo defcimus?”—R.1 
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davroi, brings out prominently the truth that theee 
same Obristians, who have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, are also saved by hope, though at heart they 
must still groan and earnestly expect. Thus avtécs 
éyo, in chap. vii. 25, means: I, one and the same 

can be so different ; with the mind I can serve 
the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin. 
Tholuck: ‘The difference between the readings 
seems to have arisen rather from purposes of per- 
gpicuity or style.” Augustine, Chrysostom, and oth- 
era, hold that the connection—in which the subject 
ie Christians in general—is decidedly against the odd 
limitation of the airroé to the apostles (Origen, Am- 
brose, Melanchthon, and Grotius. Reiche, and oth. 
ers: the Apostle Paul alone. Others: Paul, with 
the other apostles). The former expositors maintain 
that the second xaéi nueig aitoé consists, in a more 
intense degree, of the aposties,* But the addition 
is rather occasioned by the contrast presented: 
saved, and yet groaning (‘the inward life of Chris- 
tians shines ”). 

Though we have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit [ry anagyny tov avevpatos 
Syovres. e participle may be taken as simply 
defining the subject: we ourselves, those who have 
(Luther, Calvin, Beza, Hodge); or be rendered: 
though we have, despite this privilege. The latter 
is more forcible; the former sense would require 
the article of (Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, Alford). 
Anapzy in itself occasions no difficulty ; it means 
Jirst-fruits, with the implied idea of a future har- 
vest. Comp., however, chap. xi. 16.—R.] The 
aneery tov mvevu. is differently interpre 

1. The genitive is partitive, having this sense : 
the apostles (they alone, according to Origen, (Ecu- 
menius, Melanchthon, and Grotius), and the Chris- 
tians of the apostolic period, bave the first foretaste 
of a spiritual endowment, which, when complete, 
will extend to all future Christians (De Wette, KGll- 
ner, Olshausen, Meyer). But by this division the 
Apostle would not only have adjudged to later Chris- 
¢tians the full harvest of the Spirit, which is contrary 
to the real fact, but he would also have obscured 
rather than strengthened his ent by a superflu- 
ous remark. For it is a fact, which will ever remain 
perfectly the same from the time of the apostles to 
the end of the world, that the life of Christians in 
the Spirit is related to their physical perfection and 
giorificativn, as the firstlings are to the harvest. But 
the following division has just as little force. 

2. Our present reception of the Spirit is only 
preliminary, in contrast with the future complete 
outpouring in the kingdom of heaven (Chrysostom, 
and others; also Huther, Calvin, Beza, Tholuck, 
Philippi [Hodge, Alford, Stuart] ). Apart from the 
fact that this view is not altogether apostolical, it 
adds nothing to the matter in question, and removes 
the point of view: the inference of the future dota 
from the present zreina. 

8. Therefore the genitive of apposition.t The 


ad righ ake yy Pane ag mtbr ig Orage kt hs 
ays fs is “ineerted involve himself and his fellow- 
ot in the general description of the last clause.” 
t (Both 1 and 2 take the genitive as partitive, which is 
eadoubtedly the common u In every case in the New 
Testament whern é is followed by a genitive, it has 
xvi 5; 1 Oor. xv. 20; xvi. 15; John i. 18. 
LXX. and olassical authors. It is 
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Holy Spirit is himself the gift of the first-fruits, if 
the completion of Christian” life is regarded as the 
harvest (Bengel, Winer, Riickert, and others). The 
Spirit is the earnest, agjafow, of the future perfeo. 
tion (2 Cor. i. 22; v.65; Gal vi. 8) Ephi, 14, 
iv. 80; and 1 Peter iv. 14, rd aveipa tac dots, 
are of apecial importance. Meyer’s only objection 
to this explanation is, that the Apostle’s expression 
would have been misunderstood, since the azagys 
would have to be understood as a part of a similes 
whole. But the sheaves offered as firat-fruita are 
not merely the first portions of the first sheaves 
collectively ; they are the precious tokens and eure 
pledges of the full harvest, to which they constitute, 
if we may so speak, a harmonious antithesis. But 
the dota must be ed as commensurate with 
the spiritual life; yet not as a new and higher out- 
pouring of the Spirit, but as the perfect epiphany of 
the operation of the Spirit. Tholuck admits, at 
least, that this third explanation is also admissible 
with the second. On the singular explanations of 
Fritzsche and Schneckenburger, see Meyer. 

Even we ourselves within our- 
selves [xai aitoi éy éavtois otrevalo- 
BEY, e, although we have the first-fruits, are far 
from being complete ; despite this, we within 
ourselves, The inward, profound nature of the feel- 
ing ia thus emphasized.—R.] Groaning is the ex- 
pression of the longing which feels that it is delayed 
in ita course toward its object; expression of the 
inclination contending immediately with its obsta- 


cles. 

Waiting for the adoption [vioGecias 
azexdeyouevor. Wait for, awalt, wait to the 
end of (Alford). The adoption is already ours (ver 
15) as an internal relation, but the outward condition 
does not yet correspond (Meyer). Alford para- 
phrases: aw iting the fulness of our adoption.—R. 
The object of the longing is the vioGeaia, whi 
believers wait for in perfect patience. This is here 
identified with the redemption of our body. It is 
the perfect outward manifestation of the inward 
vioSecia ; it is the soul’s inheritance of the glori- 
fied life which is attained on the perfect deliverance 
of the body from the bondage of the first state of 
nature, and from subjection to death and corrup- 
tion; see 2 Cor. v. 4. The Apostle’s addition of 
“the redemption of our body,” proves that he does 
not mean merely the entire rioGeoia, but this vio- 
Geala viewed specifically as complete. 

[The redemption of our body, rz» azxo- 
Avzougsy Tov Cunatos Huav. pexege 
cal clause.] Tot) cuatog is explained by Eras 
mus, Luther, and others (also Lutz, Bibl. Dogm.), as 
redemption from the body; but this is totally for 
eign to the connection, and also to the matter itself. 
[Were this the meaning, there would probably be 
some qualifying term added, as Phil. iii. 21 (Meyer). 
—R] Tholuck explains the redemption of the body 
as applying to ita materiality ; this is also the object 


ticular age, all seems to be gained that Dr. Lange seeks in 
view 8, while we do not unnecessarily depart from the ueus 
loquendi, ee eee Peers 
slightly favored ty adopting #mete at some point in 
text, although Meyer rejects it, and yet upholds this 
reference. his comments on ver. 26, Dr. 
that here the new spiritual life is spoken of, not the Hi 
Spirit iteelf. This subjective sense can only be admitted 
coer sense of genitive be given up. The tera: 
“body ”? cannot, in any be regarded as antithetion; 
did ‘flesh’ occur, t be some reason for taking 
“Spirit”? im this senee of “spiritual life,” a m 

our author has an unusual fondness -R.} 
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of the earnest expectation of the xtio«. Perbape | ‘The word hope is used in two ways. In one case 


this is from Origen and Rothe; see, on the contrary, 
1 Cor. xv. Tholuck’s quotation from a STs ia 
better (De doctr. christ.): Quod nonnulli dicunt, 
malle se omnino esse sine corpore, omnino falluntur, 
“on enim swum sed corruptiones ef pondus 
oderunt ; Phil. iii, 21; 1 Cor. xv. The most unten- 
able view is: deliverance from the morally injurious 
influence of the body by death (Carpzov, and oth- 
ers), [It is so natural to refer this phrase to the 


Snaps of the body at the coming of sna 
it is unnecessary to state arguments in favor o 
this reference (comp. Phil. iii. 21; 2 Cor. v. 2 ff; 
1 Cor. xv. 42 ff). e redemption is not complete 
antil the body is redeemed, Any other view is not 
accordant with the grand current of thought in this 
chapter. The fact that even here, where the long- 
ing of Christians is described, so much stress should 
de laid on the redemption of the body, the material 
part of our rare ag nature, confirms the view of 
xtiaw, Which takes it as including material exist- 
ences. In fact, since ‘even we ourselves” are 
resented as waiting for an event, which shall redeem 
that part of our nature most akin to the creation (in 
the restricted sense of Meyer, and others), it would 
appear that the subject here is not necessarily in an- 
tithesis to “ creation,” but rather a part of it; “sub- 
jected in hope,” like the whole creation, but also as 
having the first-fruite of the Spirit, “‘saved in hope” 
(ver, 24).—R, 

Ver. 24. For we were saved. (icoé7r- 
# san Delivered, and participating in salvation. 
The dative +4 ¢i id, in hope, does not describe 
the means, but the mode of the deliverance. [So 
Bengel, and many others. Comp. Winer, p. 208. 
The phrase is emphatically placed. Luther is ex- 
cellent: we are indeed saved, yet in hope—R. 
Even if we were to admit that the Apostle under- 
stood faith to be the hope here mentioned (Chrysoe- 
tom, De Wette, and others)}—which, as Meyer cor- 
rectly observes, is controverted by Paul’s definite 
distinction between faith and hope,*—the admission 
of the dative of instrument would be too stro 
But even if we accept the dative as denoting modal- 
ity, it does not denote “that to which the éowé. is 
to be rded as confined“ (Meyer), but the con- 
dition : tn of. Therefore the éowOnusy must 
be here explained conformably to the conception of 
the vie@ecia in ver. 28, not as being the principial 
attainment of salvation in the Spirit—which is already 
complete there—but as being the perfect attainment 
of salvation in glory. This has become the portion 
of Christians, but in such a way that their faith is 
supplemented by their hope. They have the inward 
vioG:cia in the witness of the Spirit; but the vio- 
Gzcia of dota in the of the Spirit. 

Now hope that is seen is not hope [éizics 
Oi Blezoubyy otxn Forev biaic). Tholuck: 
the second ints is concrete, the object of hope. 

usage is common in emphatic phrases in all 

guages (Philippi). Comp. Coli 5; 1 Tim. i. 1; 

Heb. vi. 18, where éAziz is objective-—R.] Luther: 


* (De Wette urges the instrumental sense, on account 
of the definite aorist; but the fact of salvation is 
us in a condition of hope. The hope differs from 


uch tion is both relatively pret 
ent and also relatively fu hope is produced from faith 
end indissolubly Hnked with it; for fhith hends the 
odjeut, 00 far as it ts present; hope, in eo far as it is still 


] | explain 


it means courage, which remains firm in all] 
temptations ; in the other, the finite salvation which 
hope shal] get; here it may mean both.” i 
means, here, the acquired presence of the object, 
which can be “ grasped with the hands ;” however, 
the beholding also may momentarily afford heavenly 
satisfaction ; see 1 Cor. xiii.; 2 Cor. v. 7. 

For what a man seeth [8 yao Piénes 
tic]. Thus the hope of believers proves that they 
are to expect a state of completion, but that they 
must wait for it perseveringly. 

Why doth he still hope for? [ci xai 
Simives; See Textual Note**®. Adopting xaé as 
well established, it seems best to take it as = etiam 
(Meyer), Why does he still hope, when there is no 
more ground for it? Comp. Hartung, Partikellehre, 
i. p. 187, on this use of xad. Bengel: cum visione 
non est spe opus.—R. } 

Ver. 25. But if we hope for that, &c. Hope 
is no vain dreaming ; it is proved as religious confi- 
dence in the ethscal labor of patience. The izo- 
p#ovm denotes perseverance amid obstacles ; there- 
fore pple horas passiveness, or patience and stead- 
fastnesa. But the connection here authorizes the 
predominance of the former idea. And though 
complete salvation comes from the future and from 
above, patience in this life must codperate with its 
future—therefore: to ere.* Grotius: Spes 
ista non infructuosa est in nobis, sed egregiam virtu- 
tem atur, malorum fortem tolerantiam. 

er. 26. Likewise the Spirit alao [Hcat- 
tuc dé’ xai to avevpa. Likewise (woare - 
atu¢) introduces, as contemporaneous with the 
“ waiting ” Ce 28), the divine aasistance of the 
Holy Spirit (Tholuck).—R.] De Wette and Meyer 
in: The Holy Spirit, The latter commentator 
appeals to vers. 16, 28. But, in ver, 28, the new 
spiritual life ie spoken of,¢ which certainly consists 
in the fellowship of the human spirit with the Holy 
Spirit, bat is, nevertheless, not the Holy Spirit itself. 
To say of the Holy Spirit in himself that He groans 
— indeed, that He gives vent to groanings which are 
unutterable by Him—is altogether inadmissible. 
Neither can we, with Nosselt, substitute the gospel ; 
nor, with Morus, the Christian disposition ; nor, 
with K6liner, the Christian element of life. Ac- 
cording to the opposition of aveita and voi, in 
1 Cor. xiv. 14, it is the new basis of life, which con- 
stitutes to the conscious daily life an opposition of 
the life which, though apparently unconscious, is 
really the higher consciousness itself, the heavenly 
sense of the awakened soul. in the unconvert- 
ed state, the influences of the unoonscious basis of 
the soul invade the conscious daily life with demo- 
niacal temptation, 80, vice verad, does the uncon- 
scious spiritual life of the converted man come as & 


aR spirit to the help of the daily life. There- 
ore the ing of the spirit itself (see ver. 15) 


corresponds with the groaning of the consciousness 

* (On vtwoporf, seo p. 162; also Ool. i. 11; Lange’s 
feces . 19. Constancy seems to be always prominent in 
the w The WD chao fon &4 with the tive denotes 
that through which, as a medium, our waiting takes placc 
(Alford), It is more than an accompaniment is the 
state w: characterises the waiting throughout. On the 


eck) eas. 1.8; Heb 
xz. — 

t (Against this, see notes in loco, where Dr. Tange him 
edit doen nck defeid this view. at» orpoees 1 en 
natural matical construction of and ob- 
jectionable on other grounds. Comp. the ad nets 
on vers. 16 and the excursus, chap. vil.—R.J 
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ix its natural feeling. [This position of Dr. Lange 
is not in accordance with the view of the best mod- 
ero commentators. Tholuck, De Wette, Ewald, 
Stuart, Hodge, Philippi, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, 
Jowett, as well as the older commentators in gen- 
eral, all refer it to the objective, Holy Spirit. Ols- 
hausen, however, adopts the subjective sense. The 
proof must be very strong which will warrant us in 
referring it to any thing other than the Holy Spirit 
itself; for the Apostle uses td aveipa, as he 
done in vers, 28, 16, &., where the Holy Spirit is 
meant. The only reason against such a mean- 
ing here is, that the “ ing,” &c., cannot be 
predicated of Him. But we have no right to de- 
part from the ohvious meaning, because, in the next 
clause, that is predicated which, we fancy, cannot be 
predicated of the Holy Spirit. The predicate in 
this clause cannot, with strict propriety, be referred 
to any spirit save the Holy Spirit. That Dr. Lange’s 
view weakens the thought, is also evident.—R. ] 

Helpeth our weakness [cuvaytslaupa- 
yetas TH acbeveiag FuaY. Note 
4! On the verb, comp. Luke x. 40, where Martha 
asks that Mary be bidden to help her—i. ¢., take hold 
of tn connection with. It requires a weakening of 
its force to make this applicable to the pew spiritual 
life. The subjective side has been brought out in 
vers, 28-25. Hence a reference to the Holy Spirit 
accords with the progress of thought.—R.] Meyer 
urges, with Beza, the cvs in ouvvartsd.; ad nos labo- 
rantes refertur. At all events, it would refer to only 
the conscious side of our effort. But it is clear, 
from the further deinition, that ac@évea is the 
only correct reading, Tholuck understands this 
roGévece as referring to occasions of invading faint- 
ness. But the Apostle speaks of a permanent rela- 
tion of our weakness in this life, which certainly be- 
comes more prominent in special temptations, This 
is the incongruity between the new principle and 
the old psychical and carnal life. 

[The singular must be accepted as the true read- 

It then refers to a state of weakness, already 
described (ver. 28). The dative, as in Luke x. 40, 
denotes not the burden which the Spirit helps us 
bear (80 Hodge, and many others), but that which 
it helps. (Alford: “helps our weakness—us who 
are weak, to bear the burden of ver. 23.” Meyer: 
“Er legt mit Hand an mit unserer Schwachheit.”) 
It should not be limited to weakness in prayer (Ben- 
gel), but is the general weakness in our waiting for 

nal redemption.—R. ] 

For we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought [ro yao ti meocevtaneda 
xado dei ovx oitdanery. Teo belongs to the 
whole clause. J°ag introduces an illustration of 
our weakness, and how it is helped. The aorist 
zeocsevtopefa, which we accept as the correct 
reading, is more usual than the future, but either is 
Neva eateagd admissible. See Winer, p. 280.— 

] Tholuck holds that this not knowing refers to 
special states of obscure faith, and has a twofold 
meaning: ignorance of the object toward which 
prayer should be directed, and the language in which 
we should pray. But the supposition of special 
states is incorrect; otherwise the expression would 
be: we often do not know. But the language can 
by no means be under consideration, neither can a 
mere ignorance of the object be meant, Therefore 
De Wette and Meyer explain thus: we do not know 
what, wnder extsting circumstances, it is necessary 
to pray for.. We refer the xa&o dei as well to the 


heavenly clearness of the object of redemption aa 
to the subjective purity, definitenesa, and energy of 
desire corresponding to it.* The conscious, verbal 
prayer is related to the spirit of prayer, as the falli. 
ble dictate of conscience is to the infallible con 
science. 

But the Spirit itself intercedeth [aii’ 
AUTO TO MrEUMG UmEQEervtuyyayves. On the 
omission of vaio 7peav (Fee. which Meyer finds iu 


has | the verb itself, see Zeztual Note*. The verb oe 


curs only here. The simple verb means, to meet; 
then, compounded with éy, to approach in order to 
make supplication (Acts xxv. 24, éyrryyavewy); the 
izzeg seems to show that the supplication is in favor 
of the persons in question. Dr. Lange rejects this, 
in order to avoid a reference to the Holy Spirit — 
Avtd to avevya brings into prominence the 
Intercessor, who knows our wants (Tholuck, Alford). 
—R.] Since the bzegevtuyyaves must be read 
without the addition of the Reretha, we refer the 
izeg to our want in not knowing what to pray for, 
as it is proper for us, and in harmony with our des- 
tiny. Tholuck regards the ug as merely a higher 
degree, a8 in uxegmeguooevew ; Meyer [80 Philippi] 
sees here a uzég 7u0v, according to the analogy o 


ia ie fatten &e. 

ith groanings whioh cannot be uttered 
[orevaynoics aiadytosc]. Analogous to 1 Cor. 
xiv. 14; against which Tholuck remarks, that there 
the subject in question is the human zvetjua. Meyer 
even declares that those explanations are rationalis- 
tic which do not interpret the zyveitijza to be the 
Holy Spirit (Reiche: the Christian sense ; Koliner: 
the Spirit obtained in Christ), Chrysostom’s calling 
it the yaovena evyys, and Theodoret’s not under- 
standing by the expression the izootaci of the 
Spirit, are declared to be an arbitrary alteration. 
Meyer does not accede to the opinion of Augustine, 
and most commentators, that the sense is, that man 
himself, stirred up by the Holy Ghost, utters groan. 
ings. It is rather the Holy Spirit himself; but cer- 
tainly He needs the human organ for His groanings. 
He claims that the analogy, ‘‘ that demons speak and 
cry out of men,” is adapted to this view. The anal- 
ogy of demoniacal possession! Besides, Meyer, in 
his exposition of the adadytoc, prefers the inter. 
pretation of most expositors, unutterable, to the op- 
posite rendering, wnuttered, dumb (Grotius, Fritzsche, 
and others), because it denotes greater intensity 
But we get from this the result, that the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of God in His glory, not only groans, but 
also cannot utter His groans, 

[Notwithstanding this attempt at a reductio ad 
absurdum, the view must still be held, that the Holy 
Spirit is here represented as interceding. To avoid 
this conclusion, Dr. Lange must first weaken the 
subject into the human spirit, and then the force of 
tzeg in the verb. It is far better to accept the ob- 
vious sense, and then explain it in a way which 
escapes the extreme conclusions of Meyer. The 
Holy Spirit is here spoken of as dwelling in us; in 
thia indwelling He makes the intercession. This 
view presents no absurdity; it rather accepts the 


* (Dr. Hodge refers to the fact that heathen philose- 
hers urged this asa reason why men ought not to 

e Apostic intimates that what is true of men in 
is true still of Christiuns (oit8amew), Lecause their knowk 
edge ie as yet in no reapect such as to make their prayes 
(x@@d &¢:) asit ought to be. Hence the reference is ts 
a ee state, rather than to times of epecial weak. 
ness.—R. 
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ent thought of the previous part of the chap- 
ter (vers. 9, 11, 14, 16), and implies not only that, 
by this indwelling, we are taught to pray what would 
otherwise be unutterable (Calvin, Beza), but that the 
Holy Ghost “ himself pleads in our prayers, raising 
us to higher and holier desires than we can express 
in worde, which ean only find utterance in sighi 
and aspirations” (Alford). So Hodge, Stuart, 
Wette, and most commentators.—R. ] 

On the threefold view of aiadzrow (not utter- 
able, not spoken, not speaking), see Tholuck.* 

Ver. 27. But he who searcheth the hearts 
[6 d2 égeuvey tac xagdias. 4é is alightly 
adversative: These groanings are unutterable, but 
He, &c. The égeuvvmy describes God according 
to the Old Testament phraseology (1 Sam. xvi. 7; 
Ps. vii. 10; Prov. xv. 11), as omniscient.—R.] In 
1 Cor. ii. 10 it is said of the Holy Spirit that He 
eearcheth all things; here, according to the just 
cited reference of the groaning Spirit to the Holy 
Spirit, this very Holy Spirit would be an object of 
the searching God. [This objection is of little 
weight, since the object of the allsearching God is 
the mind of the Spirit, hidden (even to us) in the 
unutterable sighings, &c.—R.] 

The mind of the Spirit. His goor7ya; 
see chap. viii. 6. His purely divine and ideal striv- 
ing, but here as clear thought, denoting the excogi- 
tated sense of that language of groans. [If the 
reference to the Holy Spirit be accepted, then the 
senge not even excogitated by us is included.—R. 

Because he pleadeth for the saints [é1. 
... dvytvyyaves tate ayiwv. How can the 
human spirit, even when possessed by the Holy 
Spirit, be said to plead for the saints?—R.} The 
explanation of ors by for [because], according to 
most expositors (De Wette, Philippi, &c.), is opposed 
by Meyer (in accordance with Grotius, Fritzsche, 
Tholuck, and others), who urges instead of it, that. 
A very idle thought: God knows the mind of the 
Holy Spirit, that He intercedes for the saints in a 
way well-pleasing to God. The oid is perfectly 
plain in itself, even if not taken in the pregnant 
sense (with Calvin and Ruckert).| He knows well 
that He, as the searcher of hearts (Ps. cxxxix. 1) 
and as hearer, is conscious of the thought and pure 
purpose of these holy groans. Wherefore? Be- 
cause tt is well-pleasing to God. 

to the will of God (xaia 

&zoy) is the correct paraphrase of the E. V.—R. 
Not, according to Deity (Origen); nor before God, 
nor with God che, Fritzsche); nor by God, by 
virtue of God (Tholuck.—How can we hold that the 
Holy Ghost should intercede because of God’s im- 
ulse ?), but according to God, in harmony with the 
ivine will (Meyer).[ The Divine impulse is, in- 


* (Th cont h be 
a l moe erable, which cannot be expressed 


which are not expressed in words. Comp. 2 Co 
1 Peter !. 8 —R.) if 


;t.0, Hea 
mind of the Spirit Reatuse &o. Dr. 


: p. Alford ts loco. 

h in ite rendering of this verse.—R.] 
eke Ree 3 §* All these P peta pe the Spirit are heard 
and answered, even when tely uttered. We may 
extend the same comforting assurance to the imperfect and 


deed, indirectly implied here; but then it follow 
again, that the groaning Spirit cannot be identicad 
with the Holy Spirit. ot with the Holy Spirit as 
without us, but as within us.—R. ] 


Szooxp ParacraPH, vers. 28-87. 


Ver. 28. And we know [oidayuev 06 
Meyer, Philippi, and others, take dé as introducing 
@ general ground after the more special ones in vers. 
26,27. Alford finds it slightly adversative, the an 
tithesis being found in ver, 22. The former is prefer. 
able. Otdameyv, Christian consciousness.—R.]} 
The gubjective assurance of the future consumma. 
tion reaches its climax in the fact that believers are 
lovers of God. But in this form it indicates the 
objective certainty, which is ita lowest foundation. 
However, instead of the most direct inference, that 
those who love God are previously beloved by Him, 
and are established on God’s love (an inference con. 
trolling this whole section ; see vers. 29, 31, 82, 85, 
39), the Apostle applies this inference to the condi- 
tion of Christians in this world. The whole world 
seems to contradict their hope of future glory. All 
things visible, especially the hatred of the hostile 
world, seem to oppose and gainsay their faith. And 
yet this fearful appearance can have no force, since 
all things are subject to the omnipotent and wise ad- 
ministration of God, on whose loving counsel their 
confidence is established. Still more, if all things 
are subject to God’s supreme authority, and this au- 
thority 18 exhibited in the development of His lov- 
ing counsel, they know, with the full certainty of 
faith, that all things work together for their good, 
This follows, first, from the decree, plan, and order 
of salvation (vers. 28-30). It follows, second, from 
God’s arrangement, act, and facts of salvation (vers. 
31-34). It follows, third, from the experience proved 
in the Old Testament, that the Lord’s companions in 
salvation and the covenant are His companions io 
suffering, as His companions in conflict ; but as His 
companions in suffering, they are also His compan- 
ions in victory, for whose glorification all surmount. 
ed obstacles are transformed into means of advance- 
ment (vers. 35-87). The conclusion (vers. 38, 39) 
expresses so strongly the subjective, and also the 
objective certainty of the future completion, that we 
believe it necessary to make it prominent as a spe. 
cial paragraph. 

That all things, 1tavta; not merely all 
events (Meyer), or all afflictions (Tholuck) [Calvin, 
Hodge, Stuart]; for, besides events (ver. 85), all the 
powers of the world are mentioned (vers. 88, 39).— 
Work together, cuvegysit.* The beautiful and 
correct term, serve for the good of, must neverthe- 
less follow the more specific definition. For the 
principal factor of the completion of Christians is 
the central one: Christ over them and in them, the 
love of Christ or the Spir.t of glory, the free and 
dominant impulse of their new life. With this first 
and central factor there now codperates the second 


mistaken verbal utterances of our prayers, whick are no 
themeelves answered to our h us the snewer res 
to the voice of the a iateat whic ar through them, 
ut cannot.”—R. 


which we would 
ote 14. Tholuck would refer the evr te 


er, however, finds in 

He who fy take 
necessarily stands to him who is supported. So Ph‘lipp 
and others, all taking ovvepye: as = ei.-- R.1 
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and peripherical one-—that course of all things and 
all destinies about them which is placed under God’s 
authority and Christ’s power, and constitutes their 
guidance to glorification. 

For good, sis aya&dy. Strictly, for cood, 
The article is wanting, for the Apostle has in mind 
the antithesis: not for evil, injurious, and destruc- 
tive working; and because every thing shall be use- 
ful to them, and promotive, in a special way, of their 
c~ For the good is, the promotion of life. 

very good thing of this kind relates, indeed, to the 
tealization of their eternal salvation, but it is not 
slpene this itself (Reiche). [Bengel: Jn bonum 
ad ificationem usque.— 

ce ono love God [tots ayanaary 
tov Seov. Alford: “A stronger designation 
than any yet used for believers.” Comp. 1 Cor ii 
9; Eph. vi. 24; James i. 12—R] The Apostle 
defines this expression more specifically with refer- 
ence to its purpose, by the addition : 

To those who are the oalled acoording to 
his purpose [trois xara meoSeary xlntois 
otgsey]. Yet the addition is not designed to fur- 
nish a definition for the explanation of the name, 
those who love God (Meyer); nor did the Apostle 
wish thereby to qualify the preceding clause (Riick- 
ert), but to represent more clearly the foundation 
of the life of those who love God, &. (Tholuck, 
Fritzsche, Philippi, and others). The intention or 
purpose of God is the rock of their salvation, and 
the same purpose directs all things. The love of 
believers for God is therefore not the ground of their 
confidence, but the sign and security that they were 
first loved by God. But the Apostle uses for this 
another expression, which indicates as well the evi- 
dence as the firmness of the love which has gone 
out for them. The evidence of their salvation lies 
in the fact that they are called by God to salvation 
(in the operative xizoau with whicb the 1 has 
pervaded their hearts). This evidence refers to the 
firmness of their salvation in the purpose of God; 
the genuine xdjyou of true Christians depends upon 
- zooSeass, and testifies of it. See Doctr. 

otes.* 


* (Tholuck: ‘“‘ They are not called merely according to 


to one whoee stages 


“The wpd0ecss is 

nity, of saving the believers through C (chap. ix. 11; 

Eph. i. 11; iii. 11; 2 Tim i. 9, al 

i ere ca tie meen 3 Thoes ii 145 is pecwmulee. 

n @ p. x. 14: ees. promulga- 
to those who are included in that decree. When, 

therefore, Paul calls the Christians «xAnroi, it is self-evi- 


former, as a pre mporel, internally Di act, ot 
ri ea: ae the la as a historical fact, is made mani- 

Jest.’ e remarks of Alford in loco may well be a 
—their whole spiritual life in its origin, 


constant testimon 

and completion, Srom Him; while, on the 
Pins; hand, its imony eaeke precise that He willeth 
all to be saved, and coat none shall perish except by wilfal 


edge both. all at- 
empts to bridge over the guif between the two are futile, in 


Acoo to this, the. 


| view of Dr. Hodge, 
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Vern, 29, 80. In the following grand and glori 
ous exposition, the Apostle represents God’s purpose 
as being unfolded and realized in its single elementa, 
It is developed as the ante-mundane and eterna. 
foundation of the historical order of salvation in the 
two parts, foreknowing and predestinating, with ref 
erence to the eternal limit, the glory. It is then 
historically realized in the saving acts of the calling 
and the justifying. It is finally completed in the 
glorifying of believers. The foreknowing proceeds, 
in truth, from eternity to eternity; the predestinat- 
ing passes from eternity over into time ; and finally, 
el pope passes from time over into post-tem- 
poral eternity, while in the calling and justifying the 
two eternities are linked together, and reveal eter- 
nity in time. 

For whom he foreknew, he also predesti- 
nated [ots ots ro0tyvw, nai Mo0WQLCED). 
The twice-repeated 2zgo comes under the treatment 
before the examination of the single elements. Tho- 
luck ; ‘* According to a later view of Meyer, the 
mo expresses only precedence before the call ; but 
it is against the analogy of zgoyweoxe in chap. xi. 
2; 1 Peteri. 20; and of xzgoogitm in 1 Cor. ii. 7; 
Eph. i. 6,11.” It is certainly ear that the Apostle 
will here establish the eternal end, the dota, upor 


an eternal beginning (oxi). ss feces 


First element: 
luck says, that “‘ zpoyweaxew has been explained 
in four different ways, and in such a manner that 
each of the accepted meanings has its predestinarian 
as well as its anti-predestinarian advocates.” These 
Th cknoelaige nforchand, approbare; 8. To w 
acknowledge 5 8 Jo wm 
lect, or choose beforehand; 4. To determine before 
hand, decernere, i 

The knowing beforehand was understood by the 
Greek and Arminian expositors in an anti-predesti- 
narian sense as the foresight of faith; and by the 
Lutheran exegetical writers as the foresight of per. 
severance in the bestowed faith, Meyer: Fore. 
knowledge of those destined for salvation. A know- 
ing of the predestinated beforehand, as, according 
to Tholuck, was accepted by Augustine in later life, 
and by saslan is very tautological.* But this view 
passes over, in reality, into a second: approbavtt ; 
and we then have Tholuck’s arrangement, by which 
eight antitheses—four predestinarian and four anti- 
predestinarian—must be limited, yet not carried out. 
The approbavit is, indeed, defended in both an Au- 
gusti and an Arminian sense. But, in the for- 
mer, it coincides with the third view, elegit (Calvin, 
and others). But if the decernere is also understood 
in a predestinarian sense, to determine concerning a 
person, it is only a stronger expression for the legit 
in the predestinarian sense, With respect to further 
treatment of this point, we must refer to the well- 
known commentaries, 

If we turn away from the verbal explanation, 
there are really but two constructions of this pas- 
sage, the predestinarian and the anti-predestinarian ; 
in addition to these, there comes at most only the 


the present imperfect condition of man.” See sag be ix. 
throughout. He who would understand the tle to the 


Romans, must assume this position, and remember that the 
difficulty belongs to Theism, net to alone, 
much less to the Calvinistic on of it.—R.] 

* [Jowett thus avoids the tau : ** Porekn-w, as the 
internal purpose of God—if such a figure of may be 
allowed; and predestined, as the srolemn by 
which He, as it were set apart His chosen ones.” See the 


ow.—R.} 
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; germ, or intimation of the possibility, of a third. 
e predestinarian explanation of the word zyoy- 


vooxew by “to acknowledge,” approdare (Beza, and 
others), or by decernere, “to determine” (Luther : 
“ ordained,” not foreseen), is linguistically untena- 


ble; but it is linguistically tenable when explained 
by 10 elect beforehand, to choose (Calvin, Riickert, De 
Wette); * and now means predestination as a doc- 
trina] truth, now as a temporary Pauline view, and 
now, in the most universal sense possible, the gen- 
eral election for salvation (De Wette, and others). 
The anti-predestinarian interpretation of the ex- 
ression is also varied: the sesing or knowing before- 
Sand of those who are worthy through faith, of those 
endowed with faith, &c.; and again, in the sense of 
loving or approbans beforehand (Grotius, and oth- 
ers 


As far as a third exposition is concerned, the ob- 
servation has been made that God’s foreknowledge 
is a loving knowledge (see Tholuck, p. 449), or a 
creative knowledge, a being placed in the idea of 
Christ (Neander, Apost. Zeitalter, p. 822).¢ Yet 
Neander’s explanation does not go to the bottom of 
the matter. It is this: “Those whom God, in His 
eternal view, has known as belonging to Him, 
through Christ, have been predestinated thereto by 
Him.” We are, indeed, in want of a term which 
definitely expresses the truth that the loving or fix- 
ing knowledge is an absolutely original one, which 
determines the idea of the one to be perceived, but 
does not predetermine it.} Meyer’s reminder, that 
Aeoywecxey, in the classical sense, never means 
any thing but foreknowledge, has no weight here, 
where we have to do with an azat deyduevoy in 


® (80 Jowett, Stuart (substantially), and Oalvinistio in- 

ters orally. Dr. Hodge thus presents this view: 

‘It ia evident, on the one hand, that epcremene expresses 

something more than the prescience of which all men and all 

events are the objects; and, on the other, something differ- 
also 


ent from the spoopauds (predestination expen the 
fol] word: ‘whom ww? foreknew, hom ) poadeee 


tinated.’ The predestination follows, and is unded on 
the foreknowl The foreknowledge, the 
es the act of tion or recognition—the fixing, so to 


cogni 
, the mind upon, which involves the idea of 
we look over a number of objects with the view of se- 
lecting some of them for a definite the first act is 
to fix the mind on some, to the neglect of the others; and 
the second is, to destine them to the end. 80 God 
is represented as looking on the en mass of men, and 
fixing on some whom He predestines to salvation. is is 
psyrvwors, the foreknowledge, of which the Apostle 
{t is the kn & & upon, or selecting 
those who are to be er to conformed to the 
amage of the Son of God.”” As little can be gained by a 
philological discussion of the word, and as theol jas 
will affect the views of many, it need only be added, that 
wpé0ceorv of ver. 28 gives the best clue to the meaning 
» in the compounds of this verse; that the words 
of the ideas of appro loving, &c.; that chap. xi. 2, 
wpotyves r Israel, moet of whom were not 
saved, does not affect the specific sense here ; for there, the 


t (This eeems to be the view cf Wordsworth, and man 
haplen divines, who would avoid both Calvinism an 
Arminianiem. Wordsworth is very full, both in his introe 
— ani notes, upon this subject, but lacks clearness. 


t ie gained in clearness this distino- 
bi CM nowid byl means be 08 iting 
(ail to find acre” then a verbal difference ix he phrases 
emyployed.—B.) 


was cod te with, and rap spec from, His hay 


the centre of the Christian doctrine of salvation. 
[See Meyer’s note.] The one collective Hebrew 
term for knowing, loving, being at, and bea 
getting (Gen. iv. 1), is only a modification of the 
theocratic thought that God calls by name those whe 
do not yet exist, as if He would be, and in crdes 
that He may be, their God (Jer. xxxi. 8; Ps. cxxxk, 
9; cxlviii. 6). ‘To call by name” (Is, er pr 
‘to grave upon the hands” (Isa. xlix. 16), and si 

lar'expressions, denote figuratively the unity of that 
knowing and loving which fiz in idea the subject {n 
its peculiarity (certainly in Christ), in order that, in 
consequence of the idea, they may be called into 
existence. The distinction of prescience and pre 
destination in the first foundation of the world, is 
connected with a defective comprehension of the 


ers character of personal life. (See the Doct. 
otes, 


Stlond element: He also predestinated. The 
aeoogitesy presupposes God’s first determination 
of man,” which establishes his tndéwiduality in rela 
tion to other individualities, and to Christ, the cen- 
tre. Here the question is the predetermination of 
the historical destiny of the individual, the establish- 
ment of the historical giidance to salvation, just as 
all kindred definitions, together with mgoogicey in 
Acts iv. 28; 1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. i 8-11; agogites 
in Rom. i. 1; Gal. i, 15; and dgétew in Acta x. 42; 
xvii, 26 (where we have ogoSscia also), are deter. 
mined by the fundamental thought of the dyoc, 
which is the limitation and condition in time and 
space, that are identical with the destiny in its rela. 
tion to salvation, the object of man—a relation 
which reaches its climax in the tacos (Acts xiii. 
48). Therefore the Apostle also adds here the des- 
tination to conformity to the image of God’s Sor, 
undoubtedly with reference to the definite conform. 
ity of the historical way of life—through sufferings 
to glory (chap. vi. 4 f; 2 Tim. ii. 11; Heb. ii, 
9-11), and to historical confirmation and completion 

il. ii, 5-11, and ca nah 

[To be conformed to image of his Son, 
TUUMOEHPOUG TIS EixGvOG TOU Vio’ adtor. 
The word oizpoggos is followed by the genitive 
here; by the dative, Phil. iii, 21. Hence Stuart 
thinks it is to be taken as a substantive in this case ; 
but Alford remarks that it is like oijuvtoc (chap. 
vi. 5), in being followed by either. Comp. Kiihner, 
li. p. 172. It is the accusative of the predicate ; see 
Winer, p. 214.—R.] Evidently, we have to deal 
here with a specifically new ordination on God’s 
though it ts in harmony with the previous one. The 
meaning of xoggy comes into consideration in order 
to explain more definitely the cuppdggors (to which 
we need not supply an esvas, because the predestina- 
tion involves a predescription). Tholuck: “The 
term soggy means frequently, but not invariably, 
the phase of the Auman form, as well as the form 
in general, and even the popoy éxiwy (see Plato, 


® (Alford: ‘‘ His foreknowledge was not a mere being 

; aware how a series of events would happen, but 
ordained all things.” That the word means foreordained, 
predestinated, is certain ; that it 1s here applied to ind 
viduals, is obvious; that it implies a terrestrial act of 
the Divine mind, is in mecordance th the current of 


thought in apc dase hai ecri 45 pr Pindegal dade of one 
purpose, and the use 6 er passe, t 
only one side of the truth, indeed, but the other Side fe not 


Mi | trey ernest ging a 


ence, and Paul is addressing 


If to this throughout 
And we know (ver. 28).—R.) 
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Phad., pp. 108, 104). Aristotle distinguishes «td 
the in forming power; yoge7, the phenomen 
form; and évégyec, its concrete reality, &., and 
euppoegovc Gas, from the conformity of appearance 
er situation.” 

The further definition, conformably to the image, 
or conformity of the image, which is still stronger, 
brizgs the idea of the phenomenal form still more 
strongly into the light. Therefore Theodoret, Au- 
gustine, Fritzsche, and Meyer, would confine the ex- 
pression merely to a share in the glorified corporeal- 
neas of Christ (Phil. fii. 21), or to the dota (ver. 
10), Meyer and De Wette maintain, rare tH 

vin, Grotius, Calovius, and othera, that “ fe 
ship of suffering is here remote;” against which 
view Tholuck observes, that the object is expressed 
by the subsequent édotace. Tholuck, p. 450, says, 
in speaking of cuppoggors, “ that the grand thought 
of Christ, as the prototype of all humanity, elevated 
shrough sufferings to the dota and to the oupfa- 
widetey to Geo, occurs in the Scriptures iu inter- 
vhangeable forms; John xii, 26; xvii. 22-24; Rom. 
viii. 17 (Eph, iv. 18); 2 Tim. ii. 12; 1 John iii. 3; 
Rev. iii. 21." He also says, on p. 451: ‘Since 
mention was made of the sufferings of Christians, 
taany expositors (Calvin, and others) have been led, 
by reference to Heb. ii. 10, to suppose a conformity 
to the glory to be obtained through sufferings ; but, 
as Cocceius remarks, this declaration of gradation is 
justified neither by the expression, nor by the Apos- 
tle’s purpose.” These two statements do not har- 
monize well, But the predestination of the suffer- 
ing life, and of the end to be attained, is here a col- 
lective idea. The end is Atstorical confirmation 
‘‘* the Lamb that was slain,” Rev. v. 12; ‘‘ these are 
they which came out of tribulation,” Rev. vii. 
14), and the way thither is nothing else than the fol- 
lowing of Christ crucified (comp. Heb. ii. 10, 11). 
A sundering of the two elements thus destroys the 
specific character of the determination. As doubts 
in regard to the apparent conformation of believers 
with Christ himself have been raised into promi- 
nence, and attempts have been made to solve them, 
they will disappear of themselves, if we adhere 
closely to the idea of the guunzdggors (see Tholuck, 
p. 451; Chrysostom : “Oxeg yap 0 povoyevys ny 
PUTE, TOTO Kai AUTOE yeyovace xata yao, &c.). 


pie word ctpuogeos occurs only here and in 
Phil. iii, 21, where the reference is to the body of 
Christ, (The cognate verb is found in Phil. iii. 10, 
in connection with the death of Christ.) The view 
which restricts the meaning to the glorified corpo- 
realness of Christ (Meyer, De Wette), seems scarcely 


in keeping with the context. Doubtless this is in- 
cluded. e may then choose between the reference 


to “that entire form, of glorification in body and 
sanctification in spirit, of which Christ is the perfect 
pattern, and all people shall be partakers ” (Al- 
ford; so Philippi); or may extend it also to the 
resent partaking in sufferings and moral character 
like His (Stuart, Hodge, Webster and Wilkinson, 
following Calvin, &c.), There seems to be no objec- 
tion to this wide reference; in fact, the immediate 
context rather favors it, but the latter idea (moral 
eae has perhaps gained too great prominence, 
ix the effort to justify thereby the fact of predesti- 
nativn, as predestination to holiness. The thought 
of sufferings is not so “remote,” as, besides being 
the keynote of the section (ver. 18), it is implied in 
ver, 28, and recurs in ver, 31, to be the prominent 
honghe throughout the rest of the chapter.—R.] 
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That he might be the first-born among 
many brethren. The «ic cd sivas aodros 
Rewtotoxoy ey nodlhoics adede—oig ia, at all 
events, a clause not merely of result, but of pur 
pose. [The reference in the aorists to the past de 
cree of redemption requires us to take this clause a 
telic.—R.] According to De Wette, the principal 
thought is, that He, the first-born, might be among 
many brethren ; according to Meyer, that He mi 
be the first-born among many brethren. Tholuck : 
The chief thought is, the share of the adedgoé in 
the ion of the First-born. The sewroroxos 
(Col. i. 15-17) implies not merely the element of 
time and rank (Tholuck), but also that of causal 
priority ; and this element cannot be wanting in the 
present passage.* The expression therefore denotes, 
according to the prominence given to His conformity 
with believers, also his elevation above them ; but it 
is an elevation which is in harmony with inward uni- 
formity, a true fraternization. 

We do not think it advisable to lay stress on either 
the many brethren or on the The real 
aim, after all, is Christ (for Aim, Col. i. 16), but 
Christ as the first-born (not merely the povoyer7< 
of God) among many brethren; therefore the peo- 
ple of His kingdom, a choir of brethren, are to be 
with Christ, and all around Him. [The end of the 
foreknowing and predestining is the glorification of 
Christ in us, His people. The ideas become as in. 
separable as the glorified brethren themselves are 

er. 80. Them he also called [rovrors 
nat dxadecey]. The xadeiv, like the xA7jou, is 
without suffix, since the idea, prepared by the Old 
Testament >Mp, is generally known and elucidated ; 
in addition to this, there is a still ter New Tes- 
tament fundamental conception. e sense is this: 
called to the community of Christ as to the com- 
munion of salvation, to the Supper of the Lord, to 
life, &c. But as election comprises a twofoid idea, a 
historical (John vi. 70) and a mystical or transcen- 
dental one, so does xA7zauw also comprise a twofold 
conception (Matt. xxii. 14). Evidently, we have 
here to deal with the idea of an inward xAjouc ; that 
is, a xAyouw become inward from a merely e 
one. Meyer denies that this xAjouc relates to the 
inward operations of grace, but holds that the effecte 
of the call result from the relation of preaching to 
the existing qualification of men. But such an effect 
is hardly conceivable without the operation of grace. 
Tholuck opposes any distinction between a vocatio 
externa and interna, between a vocatio tnefficar and 
The idea may have been represented one- 
sidedly by predestinarian theologians ; but the fact 
of the distinction is continually corroborated in 
every village church where the gospel is preached. 
We gain no clearer view by the remark, that the 
spirit of Plato is contained in the Platonic writings, 
for thousands have not found the Platonic spirit in 
them. This remark applies only to such spiritualists 
as, on the one hand, place the “dead” word with 
out the spirit, or, on the other, the spirit without 
the word. We may enlarge by saying, that if the 
xijov stands midway between zgoopiles» and the 
dvxcsoty, the specific idea necessarily becomes ap- 
parent, The xadeiy is that effect of God’s word 
completed in the gospel, which is divided into illu- 


* (Comp. *s Comm., Culossians, p. 21 ff. on wpere 
roxos, where ail three ideas are invol that of time be 
ing specially prominent there.—R.} 
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mination and awakening. It is prepared by the 
effect of the zgoogicey: Laboriousness and burden- 
somenese (Matt. xi. 28); it unites with these, and, 
by conversion through penitence and by believing 
confidence, prepares the dsxaiworg for saving faith.* 
But, of course, if the question is concerning the 
xdntoig, the xAjow also comprises the dixatwas, 
and even the beginnings of the dotatev.—In that 
also the idea of the dsxacsoty between xadsiy 
a dotaces results in the most definite way (see 
. jii.), 

Them he also justified, rovtous xai éde- 
xaiwoezy. See the exhaustive notes of Dr. Schaff, 
pp. 180 ff, 188 &—R.] 

And whom he justified, them he also glori- 
fied [otc dé édsxaiwaoev, tovrouvs xaé 
meer ao ee. The exegetical writers begin here to 
wonder at the aorist, while their surprise ought to 
have begun at least with the éxadeoey. For, at the 
time when the Apostle wrote these words, only a 
very few of the whole future body of believers were 
really called. Therefore the aorist édotac: can- 
not stand here for the future (according to Vorstius 
and Glass), nor for the present (according to Koll- 
ner), nor in the sense of taking care of (according 
to Flatt). Meyer holds that the Apostle here de- 
scribes the actually certain future glorification as so 
necessary and certain, that it is the same as if it had 
already taken place.t Tholuck regards the aorist 
here as the prophetic preterite. [So Stuart.] 

We will now consider more particularly the an- 
tithesis which Meyer calls special attention to—that 
Grotius, and others, have regarded the act of dota- 
tew as having only happened in the purpose of 
God,t but that Chrysostom, and others, on the con- 
trary, have referred the dota to the gift of grace in 
this world. The Apostle’s starting-point is evidently 
his present time, the fellowship of the xj,toé and 
of the dsxasovuevor in which he stands. This is 
even literally established, in a certain relation, by 
the expression, xai édotacev. For dotatew 
means not merely to invest one with dota at the 
end of time, but to lead gradually by the aveitipa 
enc dokn¢ (1 Peter iv. 14) to glory. The whole 


* (As the A e is speaking of God’s acts, not ours, 
there is no mention of faith, or any other human exercises, 
and there need be none; for who can misunderstand him, 
when this side of the matter is in 1 epee The justice 
of Dr. ’s view of “called” is apparent. For the 
whole verse with remarkable icularity declares that the 
game persons were Laeger called, justified, glorified ; 
and to understand by the calling only the general invitation 
to believe and t the weakons the force of the 
passage. Besid t is not true that those whom God in- 
vites to believe, through the gospel He justifies also, and 
orifics. To admit t is obliterate the distinction 
the wa 

—to fly in the 


the 

Seal aoncaat uns aes ein ete 
the D se t 

nation } @ technical i 


eo many successive 
irrevocabty.""—R. ] 
Hodge ae a ny ie of this bald shoagn 
suggests that the aorist ma: frequency, almont = 
che t. Neither of these sceth so satisfnclory as that 
ever. or that of Lange himeelf.—R.] 
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guidance of believers is dotacuoc in the biblica 
sense. This dotacudc had therefore already begun 
for the companions of the Apostle, and, in his be 
lieving confidence, it was just as good as con pleted 
(see vers, 38, 89).* But if the Apostle had merely 
wished to describe this standpoint of the Christians 
of that day—that is, merely the standpoint of expe 
rience—he would have had to commence with the 
otc éxaddecey, and return from the otc édsxaliwoer 
to zeoagicey, and finally to meoéyvm. But he has 
changed the statement of his experience of that pe- 
riod into a dociinal statement for all time, in order 
to exhibit the zeo0Geou of God in its full splendor, 
His sorites has then chiefly a historical meaning. 
Many had already completely passed over this sta. 
tioned way; for example, Stephen, and James the 
Elder. In the same manner this way had, and will 
always have, to many, a distinguishing meaning ; 
that is, it applies to the secure developing progress 
of the elect in a special sense. It has, finally, for 
all: a. a methodological meaning ; that is, they ex 
perience here the final consequence of God’s savin 
acts in the ordo salutis ; 6. the meaning of evangel- 
ical promise. If they stand in the circle of the 
xljow and dixaiwow, they can be certain, retro- 
spectively, of their election and foreordination (his- 
torical determination), and prospectively certain of 
their guidance to glory. Paul assumes throughout 
the ethical facts and conditions that correspond to 
these acts of God; but he does not name them bere, 
because the connection requires that the superiority 
of the Divine ground of salvation to human weak- 
ness should alone be glorified ¢ (see Doctr. Notes). 

Ver. 81. What then shall we say to these 
things? [Ti oty dg0tper meds taita, 
On té ovv égotpmey, comp. chap, iii. 5; iv. 1; 
vi. 1; vii. 7; ix. 14, where it introduces a false con.. 
clusion; here, and chup. ix. 80, a correct one; De 
Wette.—R.] Tholuck: “Ti égovyey is used 
here, contrary to the Apostle’s custom, in a conclu- 
sion which has not a doubtful character.” But the 
apparently doubtful element lies in the conclusion 
which might be drawn, that the Christian can have 
no opposition. He has, indeed, says Paul, no veri- 
table opposition ; all the opposition that he really 
has, only helps him. What follows from the fact 
that God has so securely established our salvation 
through all its stages? $ The conclusion is this: 

God is for us, who is against us? [ Ei 
6 Geog imig FAuay, tig xa’? Auor;] 
(Ps. xci. 1-7). Vrery thing which is against us, in 


* e omission of ‘‘ them he also sanctified,” which we 
woul ro to find in the chain, were “‘ glorificd ” limited 
to the fature, is a sufficient ground fur this posit:on of Dr. 
Lange, and favors also the view, that the certainty is 
pee rather than the completion of all these in the 

of God. Of course, the objective certainty reste 
on this completion in God’s Ba aaa but the latter is in- 

a lication. —R.]} ioteor sce 

e whole passage can only encouragem: 
wken viewed in this hght, Wordsw deprives it of its 
force entirely, when he says that the Church of England 
tenchos: ‘‘She considers these things as done; for in e 
will, and, on His asi brat f are done, for all members of the 
ue Church of C : i ? eal then pene Or cart al 
so depen on us, ‘‘tha eas WO rm our 
Soe his lengthy notes, which touch (eoaroely grapple) this 

en notes, whic grapple 
difficult sutjecy Re 

t [Meyer takes vers. 31-39 as a conclusion from vers. 29, 
30; “The Christian has, then, nothing to fear that can be 
detrimental to his salvation, but he ie, with the love of God 
in Christ, certain of this salvation.”? This whole 
(nctke the logical relation of Sn, ver. 29, and of», ver. sh) 

= mmentany. on t-r. 28;—and what a coiaveentary 
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an earthly sense, must, in a heavenly sense, promote 
our welfare through God’s sovereignty. [How God 
is for us, has been set forth; the question therefore 
implies, not doubt, but joyous certainty. Hence the 
E. V. is not strong enough.—R.] This confidence 
of the Apostle, in opposition to the hostile forces of 
the world, assumes a bold and almost challenging 
tone. Tholuck: ‘‘ There begins with this expres- 
sion a series of victorious questions and triumphant 
answers, in reference to which Erasmus exclaims: 
‘Quid unguam Cicero dizit grandiloquentius 7’ 
Just such a triumphant acclamation is found in 
1 Cor. xv. 54.” 

[Philippi: ‘In fact, as vers, 19-28 may be called 
a sacred elegy, 80 we may term vers, 831-39 a sacred 
ode; that is as tender and fervent as this is bold 
and exalted in matter and in manner; that, an am- 


‘ plification of ‘ we do groan, being burdened ’ (2 Cor. 


v. 4); this, a commentary on ‘this is the victory 
that overcometh the world’ (1 John v. 4). Augus- 
tine, De doctr. christi, iv. 20, cites ver. 81 as an 
example of the grande dicendi genus, quod non 
tam verborum ornatibus cerufum est, quam violen- 
tum animé affectibus.—Satis enim est et propter 
quod agitur, ut verba ia, non oris eli- 
gantur industria, sed pectoris sequantur ardorem. 
Nam si aurato gemmatoque ferro vir fortts arme- 
tur, intentissimus pugna, agit qué illis armis 
beg agit, non quia pretiosa, guia arma sunt.” 
er. 82. He who spared not his own Son 
og ye tov idlou viot ovx épeioanto. 
eyer, and others, take this as an interrogative an- 
ewer to the preceding question. It does indeed an- 
ewer it, but is, at the same time, an advance (see 
below). The enclitic ye has the force of even, 
quippe gut, but Alford is not justified in saying that 
this takes ‘“‘one act as a notable example out of 
all;” for this is the crowning proof of love, includ- 
ing all the others, and hence establishing the main 
clause: how shall he not, &c.—R.] After the Apos- 
tle has described negatively, in ver. 81, the eleva- 
tion of God’s children above the hostile world, he 
portrays it positively in ver. 82. The logical con- 
struction is as follows: God, who has already estab- 
lished our dota, is for us, with the whole energy of 
His purpose. a. He is for us in person as our pro- 
tector, and therefore no person and no thing can be 
against us; 5. He is for us to such a degree that He 
gave His Son® forus, QOtx épeioato involves 
here two ideas: He did not save Him (Bengel: 
palerno suo amort quasi vim adhibuit), and, He did 
aot sp cre Him. 

But delivered him up for us all [adia 
trio nuovy nmavtoyv napiduxevy aitoy. 
On the verb, comp. chap. iv. 25. On the prepo- 
sition izég, tn behalf of, comp. chap. v. 6.—R.]. 
Deliverance to death for us, for our redemption. 
The notion which would explain John iii. 16 as a 


® [Bis own Son. Tholuck, Olshausen, Philippi, Stuart, 

and many others, find an implied antithesis here, 

vis., his adopted sons er 19, &c.), to which Meyer and De 

Wette object. At events, the emphasis resting on 

*8iov requires us to understand it as son in a specific 

sense, povey - The christological bearing of the pas- 
sage is ble.—R.] 

* (Most commentators admit the al reference to 
death. It is not aganconn f to restrict it to thia, but the 
thought is ce prominent in Paul’s expressions con- 

Christ.—Us all, evidently means believers here. 
Ths value or the sneer ot the atonement is not brought 
into view at all. To commentators of all doctrinal 
tendenciee agree.— BR.) 


‘¢ deliverance to finiteness” (mentioned by Tholuck 
on p. 455), belongs rather to the philosophy of 
Schelling in his early period, than to the christologi- 
cal standpoint. 

[Freely give us all things? «a xavta 
yuby yaoicetas; A question a majori ad mi. 
nus (Meyer). Philippi and Meyer join xaé with 
weg ovyé, not with giv airc@. It is perhape 
more grammatical, but the thought is still the same: 
that with Christ, and because of Christ, all else shall 
come.—R.} Ta xayvta. Tholuck; “ Every 
thing which we need.” This is against Brenz, who 
explains thus; ‘All the blessings comprised in 
Christ.” But why not simply, every thing, in har- 
mony with ver. 17 and 1 Cor. iii. 22? For, after 
all, we “need” every thing, and the ‘“‘ blessings 
comprised in Christ” are the whole univeree. There- 
fore the ov» is not merely based on the idea of the 
00¢07x7. 

Vers. 838-85. Two lines of the certainty of sal- 
vation have been drawn from the one fundamental 
idea of the £ijouw xata npoSraw; that is, of the 
assurance of salvation. There is, first, the line of 
the certainty of individual, inward, and personal sal. 
vation (vers, 28, 80); the causes principalis: grace. 
Then we have, second, the line of historical salva- 
tion, which corresponds with the first line as the 
causa mediatriz. This latter appears as the almighty 
gift of salvation, in opposition to the contradiction 
of the world. As the Apostle looks at the fearful 
appearance of this contradiction, he now presents 
throughout the negative character of the historical 
salvation. That is, he develops the thought placed 
at the outset—that nothing can be against us, be 
cause God is for us; 80 very much for us, that He 
delivered even His Son for us. But the Apostle 
then brings out the fact, though more indirectly, 
that God will, with Him, also freely give us all 
things. Thus there is, first of all, the exalted me- 
diation of salvation. ‘‘ Who shall lay any thing to 
the charge of God’s elect?” 

Different constructions of the following three 
verses (vers. 88-85) : 

a. Vers, 38 and 84 are antitheses which must be 
read as question and answer, according to our trans- 
lation. [So E. V.] (See Luther, Castaliv, Beza, 
Calvin, Fritzsche, Philippi [Stuart, Hodge], and oth. 


ers, 

, The three answers also stand in the form of 
questions, thus: Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? Will , who justifieth, 
do it? Who is He that condeinneth? Will Christ, 
who died for us, do it? (This is the view of Augus- 
tine, Ambrose, Koppe, Reiche, Olshausen, De Wette . 
[ Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, Jowett], and otb- 
ers. 

c. An altered form of presenting the antitheses : 
1. Who shall lay any thing to the charge? Answer: 
It is God that justifieth ; who, therefore, is He that 
condemneth? 2. Answer: It is Christ that died, 
&c., who also maketh intercession for us; who, 
therefore, shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
This construction of the antithesis, which was laid 
down by Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodoret, has 
been neglected by nearly all recent e tora, bat 
is urgently recommended by Meyer. ordswurth 
follows it in his text, but is sag esi silent on 
the subject in his notes. See Meyer, not only iz 
defence of his own view, tut for a resumé of other 
opinions.—R. ] 

Tholuck very properly remarks, in opposition te 


—— 
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thie third combination of sentences, as follows: “ It 
san be least satisfactory of all; for, if we adopt it, 
that rhetorical conformity of the sentences is lost 
which is apparent in the other cunstructions,” &c. 
But this construction not merely obliterates the 
grand simplicity of the antitheses, but also obscures 
their real order. The question, Who shall lay any 
thing to the ? remains totally unanswered. 
But, on the contrary, the question, Who is He that 
condemneth ? would receive two answers: first, the 
expression, “it is God that justifieth,” and after- 
ward, “it is Christ that died,” &c. In addition to 
thia, the clear thoughts, justificat.on, in ver. 38, the 
atonement, in ver. 84, and holiness or glorification, 
in vera, 85-37, would be totally confused. 

The second construction appears to be favored 
by the fact, that the third question, “Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ?” seems, in 
turn, to be answered by a rhetorical question (tribu- 
lation, or distress, &c.?). But the third question 
is continued through vers. 85 and 36, and the an- 
swer to it follows in a positive declaration in 
ver, 37, 

Thus elegance of both form and matter pro- 
nounces in favor of the antithesis of three ques- 
tions and three answers, If it be objected, that the 
answers would be still strengthened by the form of 
rhetorical questions, we might reply, that they would 
indeed be strengthened even to overstraining and 
obscurity. For there are, indeed, accusers and con- 
demners enough against believers, which is plain 
from what follows: tribulation, distress, persecu- 
tion, &c. But the principal thing is, that they stand 
_ 8 accusers against the justifying God himself, and 
as condemners of the future Judge of the world, 
Christ the Messiah, who is the Saviour of believers ; 
and therefore, that their charge and condemnation 
are not only impotent, but must even advance the 
glory of believers, just as tribulation, distress, per- 
secution, &c., are not only unable to separate them 
from the love of Christ, but must establish them in 
His love as decided victors, But Paul could hardly 
have expressed, even in the form of a rhetorical 
question, the thought that God could be the accuser 
of believers, and Christ could be their condemner, 
even if we consider the question apart from the fact 
that he would thereby have destroyed the antithesis: 
if God be for us, who can be against us? Meyer 
remarks, against the former construction, that 0c 
0 dixanoy and tic 6 xataxgivwy would be essen- 
tially correlative. This is altogether incorrect. The 
dixakworg removes the charge of condemnation ; the 
atonement made by Christ abolishes the condemna- 
tion itself. That Paul did: not write tig xataxgeves 
to correspond with the tics éyxaiioe, is not only 
unimportant, but is based upon the supposition that 
there could be many accusers, but that there could 
be only one condemner at the tribunal. Meyer 
holds that, by the first construction, Christ must 
have been represented as Judge, in harmony with 
the o xataxgivwy in ver. 34. But apart from the 
eonsideration that Christ opposes all the worldly 
condemnations of men pronounced on unbelievers, 
by interceding for them at God’s right hand, we 
hold that the reading Xgsoros “Inaoic (the Sinaiti- 
cus favors the same), which seems to have been 
early given up from a misconception, serves as a 
satisfactory explanation. As, therefore, the first sen- 
tence is: God is the justifier, the second is this: 
Christ the Messiah, the expected Judge of the 
world, is "Inaois 6 azoGaver. The article before 
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"Inoois is given with the adjective designations.* 
Tholack has declined to decide concerning the 
punctuation. . 

[The pointing adopted in the E. V. has been » 
fully defended by Dr. , that the following re 
marks will suffice in addition. (1.) Ever the most 
rhetorical style would scarcely indulge in zeventeen 
successive questions, without an answer, as view 3. 
would maintain. (2.) View c, disturbs the flow of 
the passage, without adding to this force. (3.) The 
grand thought of the certainty of salvation seem? 
to be even more fully established by accepting three 
questions and three answers following each in turn, 
while there is no reasonable abjection to the cor 
respondence thus claimed between each question and 
its answer.—R, 

Ver. 38. o shall lay 

e of God's elect? Aéoes 
rata exdextor Geov; e verb is usually 
followed by the dative, only here with xata. The 
article is omitted with éxdextay, giving prominence 
to the attribute of the persons (Meyer). That it 
refers to the persons under discussion throughout, 
is obvious.—R.}] The idea of the édéyzeoGas theo- 
cratically resting on the Old Testament “M2, cor- 
responds with that of the zpgoyweoxey; but in the 
concrete name of the éxdexroi, it denotes the deep- 
est establishment of the whole character of believ- 
ers in the eidoxia of God (see Doctr. Notes). * 

It is God that justifieth! [@:d> 6 du- 
xasewy! The expression is more energetic than 
G6g dexasov; comp, Matt. x. 20 (Philippi). The 
Ged, occurring immediately after God, a rhe- 
torical emphasis (Meyer).—R.] According to Tho- 
luck, the question really is the tnfercessor in oppo- 
sition to the charge, and, on the other hand, the 
dvxccoty in opposition to the xataxgivew. But this 
would not correspond with the connection. As the 
authorized accusers, the law and the conscience, are 
silenced in the dsxaiwow, which God himself exe- 
cutes, we must here have in mind principally the 
weakness of the unauthorized accusers, at whose 
head stands Satan, xat7yogos (Origen), who opposes 
Christians not only in heathen adversaries (Photius, 
Theophylact, Grotius), but also in Jewish adversa- 
ries. The dsxaswiy has evidently here also a forensic 
meaning. Tholuck: ‘‘ Luther excellently says, in 
harmony with the sense, ‘ God is here.’ ” 

Ver. 84. Who is he that condemneth? The 
6 xataxeéivwy declares, that in an authorized 
form there can only be one, the Messiah, but it is 


any thing to the 
ote dyxa 


just He who is their propitiator and intercessor. 


It is O &e. [Xosaros anobavey, 
x.t.4.] The Apostle expresses complete deliverance 
from condemnation in four essential elements of 
Christ’s redeeming work. In the two elements of 
His death and resurrection there is comprised full 
deliverance from the real guilt of condemnation (ses 
chap. iv. 25); and in His sitting at the right hand 
of God, and in His intercession, there is comprised 


* [As remarked in Trztual Note 1*, this view is doubly 
doubtful. The reading is quite uncertain, and to render 
Xptords Incots, Christ is Jesus, is almost fanciful. 
Dr. Lange’s remark that the article (which might have 
been expected before "Incots, were this the meaning) ie 
found in the attributive clause (6 dwo@avsy), will not meet 
the terse yes objection. So forced a construction would 
be ble only in the absence of any other satisfactory 
explanation. Certainly the thought that the slain hi Tiee® 
Christ shall judge the world, that our Intercessor is really 
the only Condemner, is not so unscriptural or unpauline as 
to create a difficulty from which we must escape by this stme 
gular exegesis.—R.)} 
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His protection against the unauthorized accusers 
from without, and the condemnatory results of the 
injury of the new life from within.—Meyer: “wade 
dov dé xai,* a higher degree of importance; 
tmmo adeo, The 6¢ xaé has a somewhat festive 
ound.” 

Ver. 35. Who shall separate us from the 
tove of Ohrist? [cis quads ywoices ano 
€9o ayanns tov ae ecens) The reading 
“gov Geov is but weakly suppv Meyer, with 
Tholuck, De Wette, Philippi, and others, properly 
“says in favor of the construction Xgetov, that it 
fs the genitive subjective; and, therefore, that it 
denotes Christ’s love toward His followers (see vera. 
87, 89). But when he says that this forbids the 
dnterpretation of others who understand it to be 
love for Christ (Origen, K6llner [see Forbes, p. 332, 
on this view], and others), his remark is only cor- 
rect in form; for, in reality, confidence in love on 
Christ’s part for His children cannot be separated 
from love for Him (see ver. 28).¢ The afflictions 
which now follow are personified by tig [instead of 
ti, which we might expect]. 

But how is the possibility of this separation to 
be regarded? Meyer: A possible sundering of men 
from the influx of Christ’s love by intervening hin- 
drances, De Wette: The joyous sense of being 
beloved by Christ. Philippi: Afflictions can seem 
’ to us to be an indication of Divine wrath, and thus 
mislead us into unbelief in Divine love. Tholuck: 
The firmness of the consciousness of this Divine 
relation of love. The sense of the question is this: 
Can an affliction lead us to fall from the operation 
and experience of Christ’s love? By answering in 
the negative, there is assumed not merely the Divine 
purpose of grace according to the predestinarian view, 
and also not merely the purity and perseverance of 
faith according to the Arminian view, but the con- 
nection between the two, the new bond which is 
secured by the recognition of tribulation, distress, 
&c., a3 powers overcome by Christ, and made ser- 
viceable to His love itself. 

Shall tribulation, &. [OAtwec, x.7.4.] The 
forms of affliction are in barmony with the re- 
. lations of Christians at that time, and especially 
of the Apostle; there is the apparently fearful num- 
ber seven, but the seventh leads to the triumphant 
conclusion in martyrdom. First of all, believers are 
pressed into anxiety by the world. [On SAtypec 
and otevoywoia, see ii. 9, p. 99, the former ex- 
ternal, the latter internal—R.| Then there comes 
persecution itself, which drives them out to fam- 
ine and nakedness; the end is peril, the danger 
of death, and sword, death itself, 

Ver, 36. As it is written [xaduc yéyoaz- 
tas ots. “Ors is the usual quotation-mark.] 


® [See Textual Note 1", The nai before gorew is also 
tted in x1. A. O., but inserted in the majority of MSS. 


Calvin adds a third meaning: our sense of Christ’s 
us. This is implied in the excellent remarks of Dr. 
: “The great difficulty with many Cc 

cannot themselves that Christ (or God) loves 
reason why they cannot foel confident of the 
uecary, amas tes the highest 

60 y are e highes —<—" 
. But it is the very thing we are required to 
not only as the condi one 


love is founded on our own goodness or attractiveness, 

a false hope. We must believe that His love is gratui- 

without any known or conoeivable cause, 
the cause of loveliness in ite object. 
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know they do not deserve His | mann 


© ame 


Pealm xliv. 22, according to the Septuagint.* This 
Psalm contains a description of the sufferings which 
God’s people had to suffer for the Lord’s sake, and 
is therefore correctly | ed by Paul asa eng 
and prophetical prelude to the sufferings of the New. 
Testament people of God for God’s sake. De Wette 
does not the passage as a prophecy (Tho- 
luck),¢ but thinks that Paul probably cites it as 
prophecy. But even Tholuck’s expression, “a real 
parallel to the conflicts of God’s ancient people,” 
is by no means sufficient for the idea of typical 
prophecy, for the type is much more than a pan 
allel. 

Ver. 37. Nay, in all these things we are 
more than oonquerors [aid’ é9 rovross 
na&ovv, x.t.d4. Some connect this with ver. 365, 
and hence ver. 86 has been made parenthetical; but 
there is no necessity for this, since the course of 
thought is unbroken, and this verse is antithetical to 
both vers. 85 and 86.—R.] That is, far beyond the 
D measure (uzzprxgy). Recollection of 
prayers for: persecutors hen hymns of praise 
in prison (Paul and Silas), and the joyous spirit of 
the martyrs. 

Through him who loved us [d:a ros 

KYALAFORMTOS Beas. Textual Note *. 
Meyer refers the aorist to “ the distinguished act 
love which Christ has performed by the offering of 
His own life.” Though this reference is undoubted- 
ly correct, there is something inadequate in the 
translation, loved, The aorist éxiotevcay does not 
merely affirm that they believed, but that they be- 
came believers (see John x. 42); and thus the act 
of our Lord’s only revelation of love aiso involves 
here the continuation of that relation: who has 
proved and bestowed His love.—Through him. The 
reading dsa tov (Semler, Koppe: ) is o 
smoother exegetical interpretation.} 
Theodoret, Bengel, and Fritzsche, refer the expres- 
sion ayanynoac to God: but on account of ver. 39, 
Riickert, De Wette, Tholack, Meyer, and Philippi, 
on the contrary, refer it to Christ. This latter view 
is favored by the relation of the present passage to 
cov Xowrot in ver. 85, as the aorist serves as an 
intimation of the historical fact of redemption. The 
expression, “through Him that loved us,” denotes 
not only Christ’s assistance in general, but the power 
of His victory. As His death is principially our 
death, and His resurrection is our resurrection, so is 
His victory also our victory through faith (1 John 
v. 4). But the power of this victory is divided into 
the subjective principle of victory in the heart of 
believers, and the objective victorious principle of 
Christ’s rule at the right hand of God. Never. 
theless, the Apostle does not say, “through Him 
who hath conquered for us,” because Christ’s love 
shall be manifested as the permanent motive of 
the free and ethical loving life of Christians in 
their faith. 


* the LXX., Pa xiifi. 23. 
teeece: here, on the authority of 
(Be) O. K. have deca. It must 
t the reading of the LXX. itself 


r 


at which presents Him as 
Died geese the union in victory as more intimate to hb 
low better supported reading, 814 ros dy —R.) 
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Ture, Pamaenarx, Vurs. 38, 30. 


Tholuck: ““Ev@«oc yevouevoc, a8 tom 
says, embraces the whole world—who can rob him 

his consciousness of the love of God?” But he 
has here passed beyond the consciousness of oppo- 
sition whch he had uttered in vers. 88-385. He 
ather proclaims here the absolute subjection of all 
the powers of the world to the consciousness, or 
rather conscious being, of God’s love in Christ. 

The Apostle declares the immovableness of his 
confidence, first of all by the decided zéizesonues, 
Iam persuaded. He follows this up by portray- 
ing the powers of the world in great antitheses, 
which not only describe the victorious career of the 
individual Apostle through the world and through 
time, but, in prophetic sublimity, comprise the whole 
victorious career of God’s people until the end of 
the world. 

Tholuck distinguishes the antitheses thus: 1, Hu- 
man events (death and life); 2. Superhuman spheres 
(angels, principalities; afterwards duvayes); 3, Time 
(things present, things to come), in which he thinks 
that the duvauec belonging here, according to A. 
B. C., &c., disturbs the sense; 4. Space (height and 
depth). The more general form of this description 
in relation to the oppositions represented above, ap- 
pears especially in the fact that here the question is 
evidently not merely concerning threatening or hos- 
tile powers, but also such as can exert a seductive, 
misleading, and relaxing influence. Accordingly, 
we have not merely to an objective influence 
of these forces, but also the possibility of the sub- 
jective misconstruction of their operations. 

Neither death, nor life, [otece Gavaros, 
otre Con). If we look closely at the possibilities 
above referred to, we shall see that, first of all, with 
death there is connected the fear of death and the 
darkness of the kingdom of death; and, with life, 
that there is connected the charm of life and the 
love of life, or even the apparent distance from the 
Lord (Heb. ii. 14; John xvi. 88; 2 Cor. v. 5, 6). 
On death and life, see chap. xiv. 8. Grotius: metus 
mortis, spes vite, which Meyer objects to; but his 
objection to Koppe’s interpretation, which is as fol- 
lows, is more appropriate: quidquid est in rerum 
natura: aut vivat, aut vita careat. 

Nor angels, nor principalities, [otce ay- 
yelos, ovte agyal. Textual Note ™, and 
below.] As far as the second category is concerned, 
the Apostle could not think that God's angels should 
desire to separate him from the love of Christ, but, 
acco to Col, ii., the Gnostic Jews soon opposed 
a morbid adoration of angels to a pure and full 
resignation to Christ as their head; and even Phari- 
me ee have ee quite capa- 

e of adulterating the pure gospel, according to 
Gal. i. 8, by an appeal to angelic revelation. But it 
is well known how the subsequent worship of angels 
tamed led to an obscuring of the sun of Christ’s 


The threat of the powers of the Gentile world 
then takes its place beside the Jewish lic vis- 
fons. It is plain enough that the dezvaéi named 
with the dyysidos cannot again mean “angelic 
powers” (Weyer), The Apostle had to deal more 
and more with the powers of the Gentile world 
‘2 Tim. iv. 17). The ayyedlo» are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, Beza, Meyer, and others, 
a8 quod angels, “ because the evil angels are never 


called ayyzdo» without some qualifying expression.” 
Meyer upposes the objection of Reiche, and others, 
that good angels could not make such an attempt te 
separate Christians frum God, by saying that Paul, 
in Gal. i. 8, did not believe this possibility, but only 
presented it hypothetically. According to Clement 
of Alexandria, Grotius [Stuart], and others, the 
ayyedoe denote evil angels; but according to Bu. 
cer, Bengel [Hodge], and others, good and evil am 
gels. Melanchthon has interpreted the apyai as 
human tyrants, because he correctly saw that they, 
being placed beside ayyedos, could not themselves 


be a 

e difficulty in deciding the meaning of the 
word agycaé arises from tbe fact that it is used in 
the New Testament in all the senses given above, 
The prevailing reference is undoubtedly to super 
human creatures (Eph. iii. 10; vi. 12; Coli. 16; 
ii, 10, 15). It seems more natural to take duvayess 
(in ite separate position) as “earthly powers,” espe- 
cially as that meaning here gives an anti-climax. 
The disposition to insert duvauess immediately after, 
shows that a classification of angels was assumed 
here (comp. Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 16). Whether we 
should understand good angels, or bad, or both, is 
more difficult to determine. To take ~ ange ” as 
referring to the former, and “ principalities” to the 
latter, gives an abrupt antithesis; to refer both to 
good angels, leaves evil spirits out of view in this 
extended catalogue, unless we find them named in 
duvauer; to refer both words to both classes (Ben- 
gel, Hodge), is perhaps least objectionable, yet with 
this view the absence of any attribute is remarkable. 
Still, we infer from other passages that both good 
and bad angels were classified somewhat in this 
manner, agyai denoting a superior order. Comp. 
Lange’s Comm., Colossians, i. 16, p. 22.—R. ] 

e duvauexc, Which Melanchthon interprets ag 
the warlike hosts of tyrants, do not belong here, and 
therefore still less in the category of angels. They 
belong in the third category: Nor things pres- 
ent, nor to come, nor powers [oit: 
évecotata, ovre pidiovta,* ote duva 
pecs]. (See 1 Cor. iii. 22.) The present time was 
so grievous to Paul and the believers of his period, 
that they earnestly longed for the second coming of 
our Lord (1 Thess.); but even the fature had a 
gloomy aspect, for our Lord’s coming was to be pre- 
ceded by the apostasy, and by the appearance of 
Antichrist (2 Thess. ii.). But with this appearance 
there were to come just these gloomy, seductive,- 
and Satanic forces (évy 2aoy duvapes xai onpelouw 
xai tégacs werdo). We thereby hold that Tho- 
luck’s objection, that the divayes}¢ would here 
“disturb the sense in a threefold way,” is removed 
(p. 468). The one objection, that it would disturb 
the bipartite rhythm, is removed by Meyer’s obser- 
vation, that the Apostle first arranges by couples, 
and then combines the three parts twice more. Ac- 
cording to Tholuck, the dwvaues would bo first 


® (Here the eric idea of time is evidently the promi- 
sash oun 80 Philippi, and most. ‘Alford : “ne vicissitudes 
r 4 time.” —R.] 
t [Meyer takes 8vydpece in its widest sense: powers 
of ev nd. Undoubtedly, if the order of Rec. could be 
avoided. (Dr. Hodge takes 
ce of the It seems 


correct 
the evil forces should be introduced here. Th 
min that which refers this 


po 
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Introduced, and then removed. Meyer urges that 
éyeot. does not mean things present, but ¢hings 
standing before—those which are about to enter. 
Thus things present are distinguished from things to 
come. De Wette opposes to Gléckler’s interpreta- 
tion of duvayes a8 miracles, that of powers. 

Fourth category: [Nor height, nor depth, 
Ute VYWpa, OUTE Pasos.] The Apostle looks 
‘down from the height of an inspired sense of life, 
many times elevated to heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2), which 
ould well have become to bim a temptation (2 Cor. 
xii 7), into the depth of the demoniacal kingdom, 
with which he had to fight a spiritual conflict with 
his contemporaries (Epb. vi. 12), as well as into the 
depth of the realm of the dead in which he had, at 
ull events, to pass through a painful unclothing (2 
Cor. v. 4); but he saw in the future altogether new 
forms of the world arise, whose strangeness and 
splendor, by their attractiveness, could be regarded 
as dissipating his view from Christ, the centre. 

Tholuck: “tyowua, Baboc. Explanations ; 
Heaven and hell (Theodoret, and others; Bengel, 
Baumgarten-Crusius) ; heaven and earth (Theophy- 
lact, Fritzsche); happiness and unhappiness (Koppe) ; 
honor and shame ee) lofty and lowly (Olea- 
rius); higher and lower evil spirits (Origen). Sa- 
pene hereticorum et communes vulgi furores (Me- 

og) [The generic idea here is that of 
space, If a more specific definition is required, 
heaven and hell is the simplest explanation, though 
this cannot be insisted on as the precise meaning. 


—R. 

Nor any other created thing. In comnec- 
tion with the great antithesis of height and depth, 
the xtioscs étéga can hardly mean merely “any 
thing else created” (Meyer), or a creature in gen- 
eral (Luther, Tholuck). 

Shall be able... love of God which is 
in Ohrist Jesus our Lord. The love of God in 
Christ, or Christ himself, is now perceived by be- 
lievers as the all-prevailing principle, and is there- 
fore spiritually appropriated by them (Eph. i.).— 
The absolute du,ayic is for them also in the ethical 
sense. It is the completed revelation of the love of 
God in Christ, overcoming the world and bringing 
it into their service, by which believers are em- 
braced, and which they in turn have embraced 
(chap. v. a 

Alford: ‘ God’s love to us in Christ; to us, a8 
we are in Ohrist; to us, manifested in and by 
Christ.” Stuart thus sums up: “ This is indeed ‘ an 
anchor sure and steadfast, entering into that within 
the vail ; ’—<a blessed, cheering, glorious hope, which 
only the cain redler atoning blood can inspire.”—On 
the parallelism between chaps. v. and viii., see 
Forbes, pp. 338 f_—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 
Frast Paraorara, vars. 18-27. 


A. The ning of the creature * (vers. 18-22 

1. The Scape eine to the whole ee 
even tc the heavenly regions, the necessity of the 
renewal of created being by transformation (Ps. cii. 
26-28 ; Isa. li. 6; Rev. xxi. 5); but they distin- 


® (This subject has been a special study with Dr. Lange. 
His bares w are as profound as they are exhaustive, 
=e a additions, since to add would be to mar the 
unity.— 


guish between the regions of glory, which are re 
newed, and the present form of the world, which 
must be renewed by passing ve corruption and 
the destruction of the world (2 Peter iii, 10, 28). 
The throre of God, the asvension of Christ. Even 
astronomy recognizes this contrast betweea 
the regions of prevalent growth and of prevalent 
completed existence in the nature of light (see my 
work, Das Land der Herrlichkeit, pp. 42 ff.). But 
also in reference to the sphere of humanity, which 
does not embrace merely the earth (also Sheol), we 
must distinguish between the pure condition of na- 
ture in its antithesis to perfection (1 Cor. xv. 47 ff), 
and the obscurity which nature has experienced in 
consequence of sin; see the present passage. Ac- 
cording to the nature of the avSouzo¢ yoixdc, his 
whole sphere stood in need of development—in 
need of a metamorphosis (2 Cor. v. 1 ff; 1 Cor. 
xv. 50); but this development has become abnormal 
through sin; and the metamorphosis has, by a me- 
tastasis, become death in the pregnant sense, gfoga, 
corruption. But from this correspondence of na- 
ture with the human world in the state of fall and 
decay, there also follows an expectation of their cor- 
respondence in the delivering restoration which will 
be also the completion of the normal development. 

2. The Holy Scriptures everywhere render promi- 
nent the coherence and ndence between the 
spiritual and natural world, There must be a heav- 
en, because there are heavenly objecta—because 
there is a God—because there are angels and suinta. 
There must be a hell, because there are devils. 
Thus Paradise corresponded with Adam in his state 
of innoeence; the cursed ground, with fallen man; 
the Promised Land, as the type of the future Para- 
dise, with the typical people of God; a darkenin 
and desolation of the land with every religious and 
moral decline of the people (Deut. xxviii. 15 @; 
Isa, xxiv. 17; Joelii.; Zeph. i, 14, &c.), and witt 
every spiritual period of salvation an exaltation of 
nature (Deut. xxviii. 8 ff.; Pa, lxxii.; Isa. xxv. 6 ff.; 

xxxv.; Hosea ii. 21, &.); and thus the sun 
was darkened at the death of Christ, and the re- 
newal of the earth was announced by the carth- 
quake at His death. Now this parallelism extends 
in a more intense degree through the New Testa 
ment period, both as to the overthrow of the old 
form of the world, and the sufferings preceding it 
(Luke xvi. 25; 2 Peter iii. 10; Rev. xvi 1 ff), and 
as to the renewal succeeding it (Isa. xi. 6; Rev. 
xx.~xxii.). 

8. It corresponds to the connection of the im- 
personal creature-world with the personal life of 
man, that the former participates in the anxious ex- 
pectation of believing humanity for perfection. As 
nature in spa aspired beyond itself, in so far as it 
received the impress of man’s nature, so also does it 
aspire, even in time, beyond itself, in 90 far as it 
shares with man his progress toward the change or 
transformation into the super-terrestrial and glorified 
form. The waiting of the creature for that perfec 
tion, as with erect head, just as it is with the human 
outlook, may be called prosopopoia ; the fundamen. 
tul thought itself, namely, its suffering, its sense of 
the impulse toward developnent—an impulse con- 
fined and disturbed by the abnormal condition—is 4 
real relation, an actual course of conduct. We do 
not include herein the normal forms of death in the 
brute world. The fundamental idea of this appear. 
ance of death is no selfish struggle for existence, 
but the idea of sacrificing love. The weaker beast 
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which becomes a prey to the stronger, cannot and 
should not voluntarily offer itself upon the altar of 
life, even though it be only a beast; but when the 
beast in a torpid state pays to the s r, a8 though 
in a dream, its tribute for the joy of its existence, 
there is reflected the voluntary deliverance to death 
in a higher region. The most apparent phenomena 
of the sufferings of the creature, next to the in- 
numerable sufferings of human nature in subjec- 
tion to diseases, wars, battles, pestilences, are the 
sufferings of the brute world as they appear to be 
‘mmersed in the fate of the human world, and are 
represented in the noblest form in the sacrifice of 
the brute, and in the grossest form in the pangs of 
the brute. Yet not only over the brute world, but 
also over the whole realm of vegetable life, there 
has extended, with the morbid tendency of the 
human centre of the world, a morbid development 
of the moet subordinate forma, such as we find in 
parasites and dwarfs, together with the rapid increase 
of the common and lowest forms above the more 
noble, and, in fact, an increase of degenerations of 
all kinda. But the apostolical, as well as the mod- 
ern Christian and humane apprehension of nature, 
extends atill beyond the perception of the real groan- 
ing of brutes and the degeneration of vegetable life. 
The sense of the most profound life perceives a 
groaning of the creature in the most general sense, 

ret, as a longing, developing impulse of the crea- 
ture-world toward perfection und to the second high- 
er form of existence, and secondly, as a painful suf- 
fering under the law of an abnormal and more in- 
tense corruptiblen and thirdly, as a mournful 
concert, a harmony of all the keynotes of the xogyoc, 
in its homesickness for a new ise. These key- 
notes were heard by the prophets (see No. 2, above) ; 
Christ has definitely c ized them in His esc 
tological discourse (Matt. xxv. 29, and the parallels 
in Mark and Luke); and Paul sketches them here 
in brief outline, while the Book of Revelation speaks 
of them in great Through all the periods 
of the Church there extends a profound sense of 
this earnest eonnection between the moral and phys- 
ical decline of the human world, and we notice its 
reécho in the voices of the poets (Shakespeare, for 
example), down to the Romanticiste of recent date 
(Fr. von Schlegel, Bettina), But in the department 
of the moet recent literature, in which the sense of 
this anxious expectation and sadness is blunted, there 
has arisen on the side of the degenerating extreme 
a fantastical and gloomy view of the “ battle for ex- 
istence,” and it would not be surprising if even this 
materialism should, in turn, degenerate into dualism. 
Moreover, the expectation of the last catastrophe 
refers back to the catastrophes underlying the crea- 
tion of the world, and whose reflection in the Del- 
uge is atill proved by our recollection of the most 
remote antiquity. 


4, The Apostle bas described the dota in 1 Cor. | ( 


xv. 54 as apfagcia. Peter speaks of an inherit- 
ance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away (chap. i. 4). Here the dota means, on the une 
hand, the deliverance of the body, and, on the other, 
the treedom of God’s children. The body, there- 
fore, in its new form, shall be exempted from the 
natural necessity of physical life; for, as the real 
body, it has put off, at death, the old bodily form 
with its sinful propensities. In this life it has be- 
come in many ways, a source of temptation and 
hindrance to the inward life ; but in its higher form 
it shall become the perfect outward expression of 


the inward life. To be wholly adapted to the spirit, 
and therefore not only exempt from the corruption, 
but also the constraint of nature, and to be wholly 
aD organ, an expression, and an image of the spirit 
—these are the individual characteristics of the glo 
rification in which nature also shall participate, since 
it is rendered free to share in the freedom of the 
glory of God’s children. In general, the conception 
of real ideality is the object to which they shall be 
raised ; that is, an ideality in which its idea sball not 
only be delivered from all deformity, but shall even 
be elevated above the symbolism of the beautiful 
splendor in which poetry involuntarily becomes 
prophecy, into the real nature of the beautiful ap- 
pearance. We shall find an analogue to the repre- 
sentation of the new form of , if we compare 
the present form of the earth and of the creature- 
world with the rough forms of the earth and the 
gross forms of the creature, which, according to the 
testimony of paleontology, have preceded the pres- 
ent form of our soanos (es6 my Land der Herrlich- 
keit ; Vermischte Schriften, vol. ii.). 

5. The different eschatologies of antiquity here 
come in for consideration. As for the relation of 
the Persian to the Jewish eschatology, it seems, after 
all, demonstrable that the originality of the theo- 
cratic eschatology is reflected in Parsism (Vendidad, 
Bundehesh), just as the Christian eschatology 
flected in the old German Edda. On the develop- 
ment of the Old Testament eschatology, see Tho- 
luck, note on p, 422; Pa, Ixxii.; Isa. xi. 6; xxv. 8; 
Ixv. 66; Hosea ii. 21 ff; Amos ix. 18; Zephaniah, 
&c.; and on the Jewish-Rabbinical eschatology, see 
Tholuck again, p. 428. It is noteworthy that Rab- 
binical Judaism has even assimilated itself to hea- 
thendom, in that its expectation has become chiefly 
retrospective, like the longing of the heathen for 
the golden age (that is, an expectation of the gro- 
tesque restoration of sensuous glory), while the Old 
Testament anticipation of Ierazl, the ‘‘ people of the 
future,” has been consummated in the eschatology 
of the New Testament. On the eschatology of the 
New Testament, we must refer to biblical and dog- 
matic theology (see Commentary on Matthew, pp. 
418-484; 1 Cor. xv.; 2 Peter, pp. 46 ff). For re. 
marks on ecclesiastical eschatology, especially on 
Luther’s discourses concerning the future form of 
the world; on the question de duratione brutorum ; 
on the distortion of the end of the world into the 

representation of an utter destruction of the 
world by the Lutheran doctrinal writers of the sev- 
enteenth century; and on the restriction of the 
Apostle’s entire description to mere human rela- 
tions, &c., see Tholuck, pp. 425-428.—It is a beau- 
tiful idea of Theodore of Mopevestia, that “‘ things 
visible and invisible” constitute a xogyoc, for the 
compreheusion of which (consisting, as it does, of all 
created things together), in one pledge of love, man 
consisting, as be does, of both worlds) was created; 
that, after bis fall, the higher spirits alienated them- 
selves from him; but at the prospect of his restora- 
tion, they dedicated themselves to his service, and 
now rejoice in his restoration, &c. This idea is 
more in place in the passage relating to the original 
founding of the new world in the absolute atone. 
ment (Col. ii. 20), than in the present p e, relat- 
ing to the glorification of the present world.—We 
can avoid all fanciful ideas in regard to the question 
de duratione brutorum, and apply Christian principles 
only, by treating it in brief allusions : 

(1.) The morbid sundering of types analogous tc 
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the formation of human heathendom. The opposite 
must therefore be a return of nature to collective 
fundamental types. 

(2.) The morbid increase of individuals, analo- 
gous to the extravagant generation of the human 
proletarian. The opposite is the preponderance of 
donstant existence over an excited growth. 

(3.) The rise of a preponderance, of the most 
subordinate forms, of parasites, of forms doomed to 
decay. The opposite is the dynamical dominion of 
pure forms, the negation of parasites. 

(4.) The reflexive formation of the morbid form 
of death in original, ideal forms. 

5.) The absolute connection of the creature thus 
idealized with man, and its appropriation by man. 

Here, as well as to the peg oe erty be- 
long Pa, lxxii.; Isa. Ixv. 66; John Walther’s hymn, 
“Tt makes one heartily rejoice;” G@. Arnould’s 
hymn, “ O Breaker of all bonds; ” Schiller’s poem, 
“Oh, from this valley’s depths ;”’ and expressions of 
Fr. von Schlegel, Bettina, and others, on the anxious 
expectation of nature. 

6. The most prominent views on eschatology 
may be distinguished thus; (1.) The Gnostic-dual- 
istic view, with which we must also unite the recent 
theosophic views in general; (2.) The Positivist, 
which holds to an absolute catastrophe without in- 
terpositions; (8.) The Rationalistic, which does not 
get beyond the notion of a gradual idyllic improve- 
ment of nature and humanity; (4.) The cbristo- 
logico-dynamical, which defines eschatology from 
the centre (which operates as a principle), of the 
death, the resurrection, and the glorification of 
Christ. This is also essentially the patristic view. 
To modern philosophical unbelief the beginning of 
the world, as well as ita end, is sunk in mist and 
night, because to it the centre of the world—the 
historical Christ—is sunk in mist and night. 

The christological and dynamical view stands in 
particular need, at the present time, of a vigorous 
development. It appears everywhere throughout the 
Scriptures, and is strongly expressed in Eph. i. 19, 
and also in Phil. iii, 21. Tholuck: ‘It is note- 
worthy that in Phil. iii. 21 the same tvzotaccey, 
which here expresses subjection to matter, denotes 
the operation of Divine power through which mat- 
ter shall be glorified.” 

B. ’ The groaning of believers themselves (vers. 
23-25 

1. The Apostle speaks of a twofold testimony 
of the language of groans, which is further divided 
into a threefold one, The creature in its 
painful struggle for perfection ; the life of believers 
groans. But as believers groan in their conscious- 
ness and conscious sense of life, so also does the 
spirit, in ita ethical struggle, groan in the ground of 
its life. 

2. The groaning is related to tears, as labor ix 
to rest, Tears relieve the passive resignation of the 
soul to God’s counsel amid its conflict with the hin- 
drances of life; the groaner labors in his recourse 
to God’s act in heaven against the power of hin- 
drances. Tears flow from this opposition, since they 
come from God; the groaner protests against the 
opposition by appealing to God. Both are twin chil- 
dren of the Uzonovy, which now proves itself as 
patience and now as steadfastness, Compare the 
history of the groans and tears of Christ. On the 
ei power and importance which tears and groans 

ve as agignals of the most extreme distress of the 
mvisible world in conflict with the visible, and of 
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the higher in conflict with the lower, compare the 
evidences of the Holy Soriptures by the aid of a 
concordance, Herder: “The sinoke from the sarm 
ing forest does not rise so high heavenward as does 
the burdened man’s ” (see James v. 9). 

8. The idea of the azagy7 denotes not merely 
the first egining¢—harrest for example—and not 
only the most excellent, but also the pledge and rep 
resentation of the future totality which is assured in 
the successful i But so is God’s Spirit the 
pledge of glory. See the Hxeg. Note. 

4, Without a comprehension (which is often 
very defective) of the relation between the principial 
Christian life and the same life in its broadest com- 
pletion—which is suggested even by the development 
of every grain of wheat—it must appear a wonder- 
ful thing that the believer already 
tton, according to ver. 16, and that, according to 
ver, 28, he first expects the adoption with groaning ; 
that he has righteousness, and yet must strive after 
rigbteousness (2 Tim. iv. 8); that he is truly deliv- 
ered and saved, and yet is only delivered and saved 
in hope. The grand and mysterious elaboration of 
this development renders its comprehension more 
difficult, and therefore many speak of an ideal pos- 
session, and the like. The principial possession i 
indeed, also an ideal one, in so far as the idea o: 
perfection is contained in the principle, and always 
appears more grand from it, but the realization of 
the idea is only begun in it; it perfectly exists as a 
foundation in the germ. On the variety of such an- 
titheses a8 faoleia, owtyoia, and axodirtewon, 
see Tholuck, p. 486. Theodoret has even perverted 
the antithesis into that of 6voua and napdyyza; the 
Socinians distinguished tenere fide and frui; Tho- 
luck speaks, with De Wette, of a ‘* partial definition 
of the idea of vioSecia;" and Luther translated 
thus: ‘“ We patiently wait for the adoption, and ex- 
pect,” &c. The Codd. D. F. G., in surprise at the 
expectation of the adoption, leave out the viode 
ciay. 

5. No grander and more glorious thing can be 
said of the original state of the human body, than 
that its full deliverance (from sinfulness, misery, 
death, decay, and perishableness) shall be its trans- 
formation to the glorious freedom of the children 
of God. That the resurrection of the flesh is also 
declared with the glorification of the body, comp. 
my Vermischte Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 232 ff. 

O. The groaning of the Spirit imparted to be 
lievers (vers. 26, 27). 

1. On the contradictions arising from the identi 
fication of the groaning spirit with the Holy Spirit 
itself, comp. the Hzeg. Notes. We are led here to 
the antithesis which the Apostle brings out in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15. It is the Christian, religious-ethical forma- 
tion of an antithesis, whose physical foundation is 
the twofold form of consciousness originally peculiar 
to the present human life.* Compare, on this point, 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fur christliche Wissenschaft, 
&c., 1851, p. 242. 

2. According to Tholuck’s view (p. 488), when 
the believer is in the greatest distress, he knows 
least of all how to find a verbal expression of his 
prayer. But, according to the Psalms, necessity 
teaches how to pray; the greatest distrees becomes 


® [This view of Dr. Lange is one to which exocepti 

been taken throughout the Eweg. Notes, from chap. vii. 14 
to the close of chap, vill, ; it is not necessary, than, to ente: 
upon a new discussion of it here.—RB.] 
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prophetical wher recourse is had to God. But it is 
_ just in the calmest states that the believer needs 

most of all the interceding Spirit. Indeed, distress 

ves to prayer a strong expression of human feel- 
and ip ao far Tholuck’s view is applicable to the 
prayer of distress in a more special sense. The in- 
tercession of the Spirit denotes the more direct ac- 
cess which God’s children, in their inmost heart, 
have gained to the Father through Christ, according 
to John xvi. 26. For the real Advocate with the 
Father is Christ (1 John ii. 1); the Holy Spirit, as 
sach, is the present Comforter of believers, in oppo- 
sition to the world (John xiv. 16).* 

8. The real nature of true prayer is the union of 
the human and divine Spirit, prompted by God’s 
Spirit, Hence the prophetical confidence of the 
Amen, This union, according to which God is not 
only the author and finisher, but also the disposer 
of prayer, is ropresented most of all in the mystical 
adoration of a spirit absorbed in communion with 
God. On this point, see the expression of Jelaled- 
jin, in Tholuck, p. 4438. 

4. On the groaning of the creature, see Bucer’s 
beautiful expression, in Tholuck, p. 440. 


Sxcoxp PaRacRaPH, vERs. 28-87. 


A. The certainty of salvation in the saving pur- 
pose of Divine grace, as the causa primaria (felons) 
of salvation (vers, 28-30). 

1. The certainty of salvation is divided into two 
lines, one of inward and individual life, and the 
other of external relations. Both have three start- 
ing-points in common: a. The causa primaria, the 
purpose of God (ver. 29); 5. The causa meritoria, 
rail His Son (ver. 82); ¢. The causa a 

, or organtea, faith in its development into 
the life of love (ver. 28). Believers are here called 
those who love God, because, in their love for God, 
the reflection of God’s love has become manifested 
in them. The pro of the expectation and joy- 
fulness of personal life toward the dark and con- 
cealed ground of life, as to the absolute and spirit- 
ually clear personality, which is one with love itself, 
‘8 not the ground, but the sign and evidence that 
yur personal life has been appointed and called into 
being by God’s eternal counsel of love and grace. 
In our love for God there is revealed His love for 
us, and in our personality there shines the reflection 
of His personality. But with this there appears the 
dynamical central line of life—that of the Divine 
determinations of the persons allied to God—to 
which the whole succession and course of things is 
made subservient, 

2. The divine ze0Seau denotes the eternal re- 
lation of God to the course of the world called into 
being by Him, but also called to free self-develop- 
ment under His authority; just as is the case with 
the two terms fovdy and sidoxia. All these defi- 
nitions denote sg eternal thought and plan of the 
world; but they denote it in different relations. 
The evdoxia designates the central point of the 
Divine purpose, its sees teeene love, the ideal per- 
ception and contemplation of the personal kingdom. 
Beside it there stands, on the one hand, the fovdy, 
God’s going to himself for counsel, the look of His 
imtelligence at the necessities of the free develop- 


® [This distinction presents no valid objection to th 
Intercession of the Holy Spirit. For it is one made in and 
through us, as that of Christ is for us.—R.) 
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ment of the world; and, on the other hand, there 
stands the zgd@:ou, as the establishment of His 
government over the beginning, the middle, and the 
ultimate object of His institution of love. The 
sidoxia settles the children of salvation; the fovdg 
perceives the conditions of salvation; and the x96- 
Seow determines the stages of salvation. But 

this is not the decree of fate, but rather qualified 
and communicated according to the stages of the 
free spiritual kingdom, is plain from the very term 
used to describe Christians: that they are called 
according to the purpose—called, not compelled. 
Tholuck: “ zg09ecu. The zoo is not the tem- 
poral before, as in mgotyyw, which Beza and Pareus 
hold, but as the prefix in agotiG:cfas. Yet they 
are not merely nud, called according to a Divine 
decree, but according to one whose stages to the 
ultimate object of the éddface are laid down.” But 
the idea of the xJ7jo.; appears here in a narrower 
sense a8 a definition of God’s children, characterized 
by penitence and faith, baptism and confession ; the 
more general idea, on the contrary, appears in ver. 
28. 

8 All things and events must be subordinate 
and subservient to, and promotive of, the highest 
p of God—the realization of His kingdom of 
love, and therefore the salvation of His elect. Au- 
gustine: Deus est adeo bonus, quod nihil mali esse 
permiitere, nisi adeo esset potens, ut ex quolibet malo 
posstt elicere alt bonum (Tholuck, p. 444). 

4, And we (ver. 28). We know not what 
we should pray for as we ought; but God knows the 
meaning of the groaning of our spirit, and we know, 
too, that all things work together for good to them 
that love God. This knowledge is not merely a 
direct confidence of the spirit, but is based upon the 
most certain argument: a. In our love for God, His 
love for us appears; 6. But God reigns omnipotent- 
ly, and disposes all things according to the counsel 
of His love; c. Consequently, all things must be- 
come providences of the loving God. 

5. We hold that the passage in vers. 29 and 80 
contains the whole Divine plan of salvation, from 
the first foundation to the ultimate object, and we 
have repeatedly treated it from this point of view 
see my Positive D ik, p. 966). We remark 

rst of all, exegetically, that the passage in Eph. i. 
4—14 is an explanatory parallel to the present puas- 
sage. As the foreknowing here precedes the pre- 
destinating, so there the choosing (ver. 4) precedes 
the predestinating (ver. 5); from which it follows 
that both the foreknowing and the electing mean 
essentially the same thing—an act preceding the 
predestination. To xadeiy or xA7jouw in the present 
passage there corresponds in that e évyavitur 
oev, accepting, &c., in ver. 6, which the Apostle re- 
sumes in ver. 11, and specially elaborates, To the 
justifying here, there then corresponds there the 
following: “in whom we have redemption,” &c., in 
ver. 7. But finally, the glorifying here is reflected 
in the “ wherein he hath abounded toward us in all 
wisdom,” &c. But Paul also there refers all these 
individual parts to the “good pleasure which he 
hath purposed in himself” (in ver. 9). So that it 
plainly follows there that the ‘‘ predestinating”’ re. 
lates specifically to the ‘‘ purpose,” while the “ pur 
pose ” appears to be qualified by the fovdy, “ coun 
sel,” as this latter is qualified by the ‘‘ good pleas 
ure.” But we learn, in reference to the act, the 
‘“‘ choosing” in the Epistle to the Ephesians, that 
election tuok place in Christ before foundatios 
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of the world (see John xvii.), just as we learn that 
the gicrifying or guidance of believers to “glory” 
will be identical with being led ‘‘ to the praise of his 
glory,” according to the idea that the beholding of 
the glory of God will constitate the glory of believ- 
ers, und that the former will be revealed in the lat- 
ter (1 John iii, 2).—We may further observe, that a 
real difference exists between election and foreordi- 
nation, or predestination, and that the zgoyweoxey 
cannot possibly mean foreknowledge, in God’s idea, 
of sibiects already present (fur whence would they 
have come into God’s idea?), but that it can only 
mean the loving and creutive sight, in God’s intui- 
tive vision, of human personalities for a preliminary 
ideal existence. The doctrine of predestination of 
Augustine, of the Middle Ages, and of the Reform- 
ers, could not reach this idea of election intellectu- 
ally (Christian faith has always reached it in spirit), 
because the distinction between the idea of the in- 
dividual personality of man and the idea of the 
“specimen of every kind” had not yet been defi- 
nitely attained. It is now clear that such a “ fore- 
knowing” of God in relation to all human individu- 
als must be accepted, because man is an individual 
thought of God; and that the same must hold good 
of “electing,” in so far as each individual is distinct 
in his solitary separation from all other individuals, 
and has a svlitary call (see Rev. ii. 17). But it fol- 
lows from this that the foreknowing of the “ elect,’’ 
when it has become manifest, must be accepted in 
the most emphatic sense, analogously to the fact 
that Abraham is, in God’s typical kingdom, the elect 
xa?” étoy7y, and that Christ is the elect in God’s 
real kingdom in the absolute sense, so that all His 
followers are chosen bx saad with Him as organic 
members, according to their organic relations (Eph. 
i}. From both propositions it follows, further, that 
election does not constitute an ka erg opposition 
between such as are ordained to salvation and such 
as are ordained to condemnation, but an ‘injintée 
difference of destinations for glory; which differ- 
ence, however, can be the basis of an actual oppo- 
sition (see Matt. xxv. 24), and therefore is also com- 
bined with this, As the foreknowing expresses the 
collective foundation, the godlike spiritual nature of 
the elect as the product and object of Divine love, 
there is comprised in the electing not only their 
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election from the mass of the world, but also the 
distinguis feature of their yagisnata and char 
acters. In addition to the earlier perversions of this 
doctrine of the eternal foundation of personal es 
sence—a doctrine of the highest importance to our 
times—we may add the recent assertion of Hof- 
mann (Schriftbeweis, vol. i. p. 227), that the dxdé- 
yeoGa: relutes not merely to individuals, but to 
the entire body, and, accordingly, to individuals es 
members of the body. The Apostle says oi; fou 
times, and rovrovc three times. After the ideal de- 
terminations of personalities themselves, there can 
now follow the predestination of their ogoc in time 
and space, their whole lot (including the previously 
determined permission and control of the fall). For 
the foundation of the world corresponds to the his 
tory of the world. aha fate of each individual 
is designed to mature him, under gratia preeventens, 
for conversion, and when this oileet is reached, it ia 
his turn; he is tetaypévoy (Acts xiii. 48). From 
this it how follows that the “ calling,” in a special 
sense, first makes ite appearance with the theocrati- 
cal and evangelical revelation and its preaching of 
salvation. Those in whom the outward call of God 
has become an inward one, are “‘ called” in the spe- 
cific sense; yet the typical “call” first becomes 
perfectly real in the New Testament. As the life- 
sphere of election is the spiritual kingdom, and the 
lifo-aphere of foreordination is the history of the 
world,.so is the Church the life-ephere of the call. 


But if godly sorrow leadeth to salvation, and germi- 
nating faith to saving faith, the justi will be 
realized. This becomes decided by the Spirit of 


“adoption,” which spirit, however, now ins to 
operate also a8 Zveitia ty¢ dots, and in 

action with it even the whole historical experience 
of God’s children becomes a dotaiecOas, a guidance 
to glory. On the modes of this guidance, which 
have been but little developed doctrinally, see my 
Positive Dogmatik, p. 1064. 

As far as the five divine saving acts are con- 
cerned, five human elements must correspond with 
them, according to the sphere of love and freedom. 
According to the christological idea, the Divine acte 
and human elements should come together in five 
points of union, somewhat as follows: 


Election. Ordination. Call (as awakening Justification. Glorification. 
and illumination). 
Religious Foundation. Destiny. Conversion. Faith. Holiness, 
Determination to Pilgrimage, or Life of Prayer. Peace, Adoption. Godly life of Love. 
salvation. striving. 


and the Spirit). The doSa@ denotes regeneration in 
the sense of completion (Matt. xix. 28). The sum 
of all the Divine operations taken together is grace ; 
the sum of all the human elements is the ; 
freedom of God’s children; and the sum of 
points of union is eternal life. 

It is only from the standpoint of the call and of 
justification that man can look retrospectively at bis 
ordination and election in the light of God’s love, 
and prospectively at his object, the dota. But if, 
On the other hand, he would infer his own justifica- 
tion from his assumed election, this would be a 
standpoint of self-deception, and he would make bis 


acts of God in ou 


and predestination som arbitrary on the part of God. 
The asia he sets aboat the doctriue of human 


The Apostie himself does not do it. He but presents, for 
of believers, the objective 
fidence. Those tly read, who 

comfort what God has done for them in eternity. Hw He, 
to whom all time.is present, whose eternity enters ints 
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B. The certainty of salvation in tis historical 
ift and extablishment in Chrest, in opposition to 
; contradiction in persecutions (vers. 31-87). 

1. The thesis of the perfect historical securities 
of the salvation of Christians. Ver. 31 says: If 
God be fur us, all the hindrances and restrictions to 
our salvavion are nullified as such. Nothing can 
harm us. Ver. 82: Since God did not spare His 
own Son for us, He has given us already every thing 
in principle, in order to give it to us in His own 
time in reality; all the sides for our salvation are 
given to us; every thing contributes to our good. 

2. The Apostle represents, in four distinct ele- 
ments, the complete security of our perfect salva- 
tion in Christ. His death removes our deserved 
condemnation. His resurrection raises us above the 
sense of condemnation into the confidence and spirit- 
ual life of adoption. His sitting at the right hand 
of God protects us against all condemning powers, 
and is the pledge of our acquittal at the judgment. 
His intercession abolishes the last remains of con- 
demnation in our life, and secures us relapse. 
On the dixsensus between the Reformed and Luther- 
an theology in reference to Christ’s sit at the 
right hand of God, see Tholuck, p. 458. oluck 
decides in favor of the view that the right hand of 
God is ubigque, and the sitting at the right hand of 
God indicates the Saviour’s entrance into absolute 
freedom from all restraint, But if we will not re- 
gard the “ absolute freedom from all restraint” in a 
“purely negative sense, we are driven with this free- 
dom itself to the positiveness of an absolute situa- 
tion and standpoint in glory. On the views relating 
to. the intercessio, see Tholuck, p. 459. rea 
to Tholuck, the intercessto must be strictly regard 
only with reference to Heb. vii. 25; ix. 24; 1 John 
ii, 1: according to Meyer, it is vocalis et oralis. 
But it may be asked, Is it analytical, or synthetical ? 
The glorified Christ, in His eternal purpose of love, 
ia himself, as the personal and complete Word, the 
personified intercession He appears in the pres- 
ence of the Father for us (Heb. ix. 24). For state- 
ments relating to this subject, see Tholuck, p. 461. 

C. Coneluxion. 

1. The Apostle has enumerated seven opposi- 
tions that can operate against us as temptations to 
relapse. There are seven, from the beginning of 
labor to rest. He here enumerates the forces which 
can oppose us in our fellowship of love with the 
Lord; these are ten in number. But this is the 
number of the finished course of the world. By 
height we might have in mind the tymya, in the 
‘sense of 2 Cor. x. 5; and by depth, Rev. ii. 24. 
Yet both terms are essentially the same, and we pre- 
fer the explanation given in the Ereg. Notes. 

2. The assumption that different classes of angels 
are spoken of in this passage, has resulted in various 
changes of the text. Also in Eph. i. 21, the Apos- 
tle has chosen expressions which comprise as well 
present powers of the world as future spiritual pow- 
ers, The same holds good in reference to Col. i. 16. 


thes 


very :cte, did thease gracious acte, is beyond our com- 
— o>. Why He did them, is answered, eo far as it can 

answered here, only by the ve love of a be- 
Hever’s heart. We need only hold to the fact; that it 
fg a fact in general, the Apostle makes abundantly clear; 
that it is a fact in our case, can only be clear acoording to 
the measure of our consciousiess of being in Chri ‘in 
whom he hath chosen us, before the foundation of the 
‘world, that we should be holy, and without blame before 
him in love” (Eph. i. 4). ae chap. ix. on the more 
dificult phases of this subiect.—R. 1 


2Y, 


Paul has given no ground for a definite hierarch 
of angels; neither has Peter done so in 1 Peter ii, 


22. On Tholuck’s discussion concerning angeli¢ 
classes, see pp. 461 ff. 
8. There is a need, in our day, of bring 


ing forward the absolutely dynamical view of the 
world in opposition to a groundless and illimitable 
atomistic one, But the vital way to bring about this 
view, is the experience and developed ption of 
the absolute operation of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

4, Thus chap. viii. advances from the certainty 
of freedom from condemnation, in ver. 1, to the cer 
tainty of eternal salvation, in ver. 89. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


Vers, 18-23. The groaning of the cree ure. 
1. What are we to understand by “‘ creature” here f 
2. Why does it ae 8. For what does it groan ? 
(vers. 18-28.)—The a of the future glory 
of God’s children. 1, It makes us forget all the 


sufferings of this present time; 2. It satisfies not . 


only our expectation, but also the anxious expecta 
tion of the whole creation (vers, 18—23).—Why are 
the sufferings of this present time not worthy to be 
compered to the future glory? 1. Because our suf- 
ferings, however great, come to an end with this 
present time; 2, The glory, on the contrary, will 
continue forever (ver. an sar n of the suf- 
ferings of this present time with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us: 1. The former bring pain, 
cares, and tears; 2, The latter brings eternal health, 
peace, and joy (ver. 18).—The revelation of God's 
children is a revelation of their life (concealed with 
Christ in God) of courageous faith, fervent love, and 
calm hope; Col. iii. 8 (ver. 18).—The creature in 
the service of corruption (ver. 21).—The creature 
transformed to glory (ver. 21).—Believers in the 

ion of not only the first-fruits of the Spirit 
faith, knowledge, love, patience, chastity, &c.), but 
also in the possession of God’s full adoption, since 
the body also will be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption (ver. 28). 

LctHek: God will not only make the earth, but 
also heaven, more beautiful. This present time is 
His working garb; afterward He will put on an 
Easter coat and a Pentecostal robe (vers. 18-28). 

Starke: Wonder and rejoice, ve cross-bearers, 
for your heavy and wearisome sufferings are only a 
drop compared with the boundless sea of joys, and 
as a grain of sand in the bulance against hundreds 
of thousands of pounds (2 Cor. iv. 17). ‘‘ Non sunt 
condigna passiones hujus seculi ad preteritam cul 
pam, que renittitur ; ad presentem consolation 
gratiam, que tmmitiitur ; ad futuram gloriam qua 


promittitur ;” Brrnxu., De Convers. ad cleric, c. 86 


(ver. 18). The creature will not be utterly annihi. 
lated, but renewed, and placed in a more glorious 
state (ver. 21).—HEpiInGER: Woe to those who re- 
vile, torment, and abuse God’s creatures ! (ver. 19.) 

SpsneR: What would not a soldier suffer, if he 
knew that he should become a General? But here 
is a glory succeeding suffering, beside which all the 
glory of the greatest emperors and kings is only a 
shadow (ver. 18),.—Roos: The sufferings of this 
present time are infinitely small com with this 
infinite weight of glory (ver. 18).—-The glory is con- 
trasted with the corruption, and freedom with bond 
age. That which is glorious will lust eternally; and 
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that which is free may indeed be used and enjoyed | ingly abundant.— Revelation of the children of 
by othera, but is not in a state of bondage or slavery | God. What will then be revealed? 1. The inmoat 
(vers. 20, 21).—What is spiritual, will become com- | and deepest nature of their hearts; 2. The distin 
pletely spiritual, and, consequently, will be revealed | guished grace of God toward them, which is the glo 
in great glory. Paul calls this state of glory the | rious destination to which God elevates them. Te 
state of adoption, because God’s children will then | whom will the revelation be made? To themselves, 


completely show their honor in themselves, fully 
enjoy their Father’s love—in a word, will be heirs 
of God and joint-heirs with Christ (vers. 22, 23). 

Gratacn: As the mother in travail delivers the 
Hiving child, as it were, from death, so does nature, 
 Racigrs under the power of death, struggle to bring 
orth from itself a new and incorruptible creation. 
** Not you alone, but what is much lower than you 
are, and without reason and conscience, shall share 
with you your blessings. The creation will be free 
from the bondage of corruption ; that is, it will no 
more be corruptible, but will keep pace with the 
glorification of your body. For as it becume cor- 
ruptible when you did, so will it again follow you 
when you become immortal. As a nurse who fos- 
tered a king’s son will herself enjoy his possessions 
as soon as he attains his father’s throne, so will it be 
with creation. Do you see how man everywhere 
goes ahead, and every thing happens for his sake ? 
Do you see how the Apostle comforts the struggling 
one, and points him to the unutterable love of ? 
But he does not merely comfort; he also shows the 
certainty of what he says. For if the creature which 
was created for your sake has hope, how much more 
do you have hope for whose sake the creature shall 
enjoy all these bleseings! Thus, when the son ap- 
pears in his glory, shall men clothe their servants in 
more glorious robes to the honor of the son;” 
Chrysostom (vers, 18-23). 

Lisco: The magnitude and universality of the 
future perfection (vers. 18-23).—All the sufferings 
of this present time, both physical and spiritual, 
which we must endure on the way to our future 
i aae bear no comparison to this perfection. 

e proof of this is, that the creature, the whole 
creation, both irrational creation and every thing 
which is still outside of fellowship with Christ, is 
anxiously waiting for the revelation of the still con- 
cealed glory of God’s children, the truly new-born ; 
in which glorification the whole creation will partici- 
pate, for it is universal and great. The ground of 
this anxious expectation of the whole creation is 
partially owing to the subjection of the latter to 
vanity, and in part to the hope that it shall be deliv- 
ered from that state which is subject to vanity, and 
shall participate in the glorious freedom of God’s 
children (vers. 18-21). 

Heusner: “ Temporal sufferings are a differen- 
tial of the future glory which shall be revealed ; 
that is, they are so infinitely small that they have no 
value compared with the future glory” (SILBER- 
BCHLAG, Dreisinigkett, vol. iv. p. 188).—The suffer- 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us: 
1. In respect to duration; 2. Quantity; and 3. 
Quality.—The sufferings are a mote, the glory is a 
hundred-weight ; the former are but a drop, the lat- 
ter a sea (ver. 18).—Paul designs to show: 1. The 
certainty of this future in opposition to doubters, as 
in 2 Peter iii. 4, who say that all things continue as 
they were; he answers, by saying: No; nature does 
not remain unchangeable; nature itself has a ten- 
dency to transformation and completion; 2. The 
magnitude of salvation, for it is the object and limit 
ef the whole creation; it must therefore be exceed- 


to the angels, to the believing children of God, te 
the world, and to all devils (ver. 19).—The vanity 
to which the creature is subject is manifested 
cifically as follows: 1. The creation bas lost its 
original charm, its beauty, its durablenesa, and its 
uniformity ; 2. It has become corrupted by much 
that is injurious or useless; 3. It is now given over 
to abuse (vers. 20, 21).—How is the self-anxiety of 
nature to be regarded? We must suppose nature 
to have a consciousness, a feeling, and that it would 
say: ““What must I suffer! how must I be abused !” 
Supposing particular objects to speak, the sun would 
say: ‘“‘ How must I shine upon the wicked works of 
men! how am I compelled to see every thing!” 
The earth: “ What must I bear! what blood must I 
absorb!” The gardens and fields: ‘‘How are we 
wasted in excess!” Gold and silver: ‘“‘ How are we 
perverted into idols!” Beasts: “ How are we tor- 
inented and abused!” If the Almighty were to 
open the mouths of many beasts of burden, how 
would the irrational brutes complain against rational 
man! (ver. 22.}—The Christian is l'homme de désir 
(St. Martin), a man of longings. 

Brssrr: The martyrdom of the creature is two- 
fold, and its coronation will also be twofold: 1. It 
suffers death, under whose pains the elephant groans 
and the worm writhes; 2. It suffers violence and 
injustice from the ungrateful and malicious; and it 
suffers involuntarily, for it is subject to these through 
God’s authority (ver. 19). The glory of God's chil- 
dren is freedom—freedom from sin and death—free- 
dom from the tyranny of the devil and the world 
(ver, 21).—The Apostle says: We are waiting for 
the adoption. It is the mystery of Christianity, that 
we watt for what we already Aave, or that we are 
and at the same time are not what we shall be. We 
are righteous and sinful; we are holy and impure ; 
we are kings and slaves; we are free and bond; we 
are living and dead ; we are saved and condemned ; 
—we are all the former, apart from ourselvea, in 
Christ ; we are all of the latter in ourselves, apart 
from Christ (ver. 28 

Vers, 24-28. e salvation of Christians in the 
present life is a salvation: 1. In hope; 2. In pa 
tience; 38. In prayer (vers, 24~-28).—The one Chris- 
tian hope in distinction from the many worldly hopes. 
1. It has a good ground—Christ, on whom we can 
build; 2. A certain object—eternal salvation (ver. 
24).—What a man seeth he cannot hope for; if we 
therefore hope, the object of our hope must be in- 
visible (vers, 24, 25).—Christian patience: 1. In 
what does it consist? 2 In whom is it found? 
(ver. 25).—Intercession for us by the Spirit of God. 
1. How does it take place? 2. With what results? 
(vers. 26, 27).—It is only when we perceive our in- 
firmities that God’s Spirit intercedes for us with un- 
utterable groans (ver. 26).—A glance at the inmost 
life of prayer of God’s saints. We here perceive. 
1, Our great weakness; 2. The grey bas 
ceasion by the Spirit of God; 8. God’s friendly 
hearkening to our prayer (vers, 26-28).—Praise God 
for His compassion shown in the Spirit’s helping us 
in our infirmities (ver. 26).—The unutterable 
ings of the Spirit (ver. 26).—God knoweth the heart 
(ver 27).—Are we also sainta? Does God's Spirk 
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work together for our good? 1. When we love 
God; 2, When we are conscious of our call (ver. 
28).—The Christian view of human destiny (ver. 28). 
—How many men are still very far from knowing 
that all things must work together for to them 
that love God! 1. Proof that such is the case; 
9. Statement of the grounds of this phenomenon. 
StargkE: Impatience in distress arises from want 
of hope’; 2 Kings vi. 29, 31 (ver. 25).—Spenrr: 
We do not know what would always be useful to us, 
and, if Icft completely to our own choice, would 
often pray for things which might be injurious, rath- 
er than useful. e also do not understand how 
prayer should be best formed, and in such a way as 
moet likely to be heard, especially in seasons when 
necessity is great, and the heart is perplexed ; but 
the Spirit intercedes for us in the best way, with un- 
utterable groanings (ver. 26).—We, in whom there 
are such groans, often do not ourselves understand 
what we pray for, for the anxiety of the heart is so 
great that it can express nothing more éhan a sor- 
rowful but confident desire for the of God ; 
but the remaining prayer is sha by the Holy 
Spirit, and brought before God’s throne (ver. 27).— 
Roos: Here (ver. 27) the Holy Spirit intercedes for 
us as a wise father intercedes for his child, who does 
not know how to address a great nobleman as he 
should, when he puts into his mouth refined lan- 
and a fitting compliment. 

ENGEL: In this purpose of God lie concealed 
the very first roots of the justification and glorifica- 
tion of believers (ver. 28). 

Grriacn: The personality of man is no 
show, and does not pass away into universal life; 
but it only lives truly a life of the spirit when the 
personal Spirit of God is the soul of its life—when 
God is in it—when the Spirit of the eternal fe!low- 
ship of the Father and of the Son, of God and of 
His creation, is in it (ver. 26). By this means the 
prayer of the believing Christian first receives a 
strong and sure ground that the Spirit prays out of 
him ; and by this means it becomes clear how such 
great petitions as the first three of the Lord’s Prayer 
are placed by the Lord in the mouth of the weakest 


believer (ver. 27).—It is God who worketh all in all 


for our salvation (Phil. ii. 18); therefore all things, 
His creatures who live, move, and have their being 
m Him, codperate for the same end; not with Him, 
or beyond Him, but in Him and through Him. Even 
all the evil that takes place on the earth codperates 
for ; for the will of the creature, which tears 
itself asunder from its Creator, is evil, and the evil 
continues to exist in this will; but the evil that re- 
sults as the work of this will is, in so far as it inter- 
feres with God’s order of the world, God’s own work, 
is overruled by Him for good. If a child or friend 
of ours is struck by lightning, or killed by a mur. 
derer, it is God’s work in both so far as the 
matter concerns us; even God’s own retributive 
oe which requite the evil deed with evil, 
me a blessing to him who Jearns to love Him 
under the blows of His rod, so that then His penal 
ustice is no more revealed therein, but purifying 
ve and grace (ver. 28). 

Lisco: Patience waits; it is established on hope, 
which is the direction of the spirit toward a future 
good. Hope is established on faith, which is the 


this promise, which is contained in God's word, is 
the ground of faith; God’s word is therefore the 
ground of all (ver, 25). 

Hrvusxer: Hope is advanced faith (ver. 24).< 
To hope, and to act in hope, are the strength of the 
soul (ver. 25).——-The heart of the Christian is 
sanctuary, a dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit (ver 
26).—Divine omniscience has a very comforting side 
God knows the inmost faithfulnees of the Christian's 
heart. The true Christian desires to be searched, 
and to have his heart seen ; the false Christian fears 
this (ver. 2'7).— Deus nihil maki sintt accidere, ez 
quo non aliquid bont possit et veltt elicere ;" Av. 
GUSTINE (ver. 28). 

Vers. 29-89. Summary of the Christian order 
of salvation. 1. Election; 2. Ordination; 8. Call; 
4, Justification; 5. Glorification (vers, 29, 30).— 
The Only-begotten of the Father is at the same time 
the first-born among many brethren (ver. 29).—Let 
us never fo that we should be brethren of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (ver. 29).—The call, justification, 
and glorification correspond to the threefold office 
of Christ (vers. 29, 30).—Why do we, as Christians, 
not need to fear? 1. Because God, who delivered 
His only Son for us, and with Him will also freely 
give us all things, is for us; 2. Because Christ is 

ere, who has finished His work for us; 3. Because 

we ourselves, for the sake of Him who hath loved us, 
are able to endure every danger, and to allow noth. 
ing to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord (vers. 81-39).—If God be for 
us, who can be against us? Or, God’s protection 
bids defiance to our enemies (in times of war) (ver. 
81).—If God be for us, who can be aguinst us? 
1. Ask whether God is for us; 2. Look at the ene- 
mies (ver. 31).—The gracious gift of God’s Son (ver. 
82).—Four believing and joyous questions of the 
Apostle, with the same number of answers evincing™ 
certainty of triumph (vers, 81-39). 

Starke: The precious chain of the blessings of 
salvation, which far excels al] golden chains and 
jewels (1 Jobn iii. 1, 2 Me 30).—Even the small- 
est child of God can defy the whole world; there- 
fore, what a great privilege all the children of God 
have! O man, be converted, and this day become a 
child of God! (ver. 31.)—Though the whole world 
condemn you, and cry out against you: “ Crucify 
him ! crucify him! away with him!” smile at it; 
for if God justifies you, nothing can condemn you 
(ver. 38).—" Hoc habet proprium ecclesia: dum per- 
secutionem patitur, floret ; dum opprimitur, cresctl ; 
dum contemnitur, proficit; dum leditur, vincit ; 
dum arguitur, intelligit ; tune stat, cum superari 
videtur ;” Hitarivs, i, 8, De Trinit. (ver. 37).— 
Strong heroic faith, which will allow nothing to sep- 
arate from the love of God in Christ. Oh, Almighty 
God, arm us with the same sense, in order that we 
may remain true to death! 2 Tim. iv. 8 (ver. 39).— 
Lance: What will it help you, poor man, if you 
have many great, rich, and mighty men in the worl 
and even a partial judge at the judgment? If 
and your own conscience be against you, how soon 
will the table be turned against you ? Job ix. 4 (ver, 
81).—OsiaNpDER: Even though Satan should make a 
row against our sins before 3 judgment-seat, he 
will not be able to accomplish any thing, but will be 
eG to pack off to hellish fire with his charge 
ver. 88 

Bead aap It is the order of Divine beneficence 
that foreknowledge and foreordmation take place im 


grasping of the promise that holds out the blessing; | eternity, but the call, justification, and glorification 


ou4 


oocur in time (ver. 30).—He who has not hesitated 
to give the greatest blessing, will also not be sparing 
of smaller ones (ver. 82). 

Roos: Many would be against us, but they are 

nothing aguinst God (ver. 32).—Paul had previously 
spoken (vera, 32-84) of judicial charges, but now he 
speaks of hostile powers that would violently snatch 
us away, and separate us from the love of Christ, 
which he afterward calls the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord (vers, 35-39). 
,  Gervacu;: The Apostle has now, in spirit, reached 
the top of the mount of glorification, and looks back 
once more at the transitory hindrances, and the vic- 
tory of believers, in the midst of their unfinished 
conflicts, That which here disturbs the peace of 
believers, and threatens to deprive them of their 
comfort, is of a twofold character: it is inward and 
outward. Jnwardly it is sin, outward! . it is tribula- 
tion ; in part it is the necessity of life in general, 
and in part it is the temptations specially appointed 
for the Christian (vers, 81-89). 

Lisco: The blessed certainty of the grace of 
their God etrengthens believers to conquor all temp- 
tations and embarrassments (vers. 31-34).— As 
Abraham’s love of God strengthened him for the 
greatest and sorest sacrifice, so is the test ex- 
pression of God’s love for us the gift of His Son; it 
is an act of love which infinitely exceeds all else 
that God has done for us as Creator, Preserver, and 
Ruler (ver. 82).—With the strongly established con- 
viction of God’s grace toward us Christians, tem- 

ral sufferings, still less than those temptations 
es 83, 34), cannot lead us astray in our certainty 
of salvation and glorification (vera, 35-89). 

Heosner: Christ is the true and real Ideal of 
human virtue; to whom we should be conformed, 
and to whom we are appointed as Christians to be 
conformed. The higher we think of Christ, the 
higher must we think of ourselves (ver. 29).—The 
Christian is a brother of Jesus t (ver. 29).— 
‘“* Faith,” says Luther, “‘ puts such cou into a 
man, that he can say, ‘Though all devils should 
pounce upon me, and all kings, emperors, heaven, 
and earth, were against me, I nevertheless know that 
I shall be sustained.’ He who has faith is in the 
Lord, and although he dies immediately, he must 
live again” (ver. 81).—Compare also Pau. Grr- 
HARD’S excellent hymn, “If God be for me, I tread 
on all against me” (ver. 81).—The power of the 
Christian reaches further than i's trials; bis strength 
will never be wholly exhausted. And this strength 
is called love through Him who hath loved us; He, 
whose love raises us above all sufferings, strengthens 
us (1 Cor. xv. 57; 2 Cor. ii. 14; 1 John iv, 4; 
v. 4). 

Besser: The triumph of faith (vers. 31-39). 

The Pericope for the 4th Sunday after Trinity, 
ve, 18-238. 

Heuspner: How the Christian regards the evils 
‘and imperfections of this world—the future rejuve- 
nation of the earth.—The history of the earth. 
1, What was the earth? A scene of Gud’s glory. 
% What has it become? A scene of sin and death. 
& What shall ic become? Renewed, glorified, and 
a part of heaven. 4. Who will live on it? Matt. 
v. 5.—The comfort which the gospel gives the suf- 
ering Christian.—Aprcaun: The connection of the 
sreation with man; 1. The creature has fallen with 
man; 2 It serves him against its will; 3. It bears 
his image in itself: as men contend arid fight to- 
gether, so is it among the lower orders of creation ; 
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4. It anxiously expects deliverance with man.— 
GenzkEN: The token of future glory: 1. The anx: 
ious expectation of the creature; 2%. The expecta» 
tion of believers—Kaprr: The deliverance of the 
groaning creature: 1. In nature; 2. In humanity 
in general; 8. In believers. —Ranxx: The hope 
which Christians bave of their future glory: 1. 
What is implied in this hope; 2. Its connection 
with the life of the Christian; 3. Its blessings. 

The New Rhenish Pericopes: 1. Vers. 24-80, 

or New-Year’s Day. DricuErt: The great privi- 
ege of God’s children, to be able constantly to hope 
for the best,. 1. It ig only God’s children who know 
what is best; 2. It is only they who hope for it is 
a proper way; 8. Their hope rests upon the strong 
est grounds, 
2. Vers. 31-89, for the 18th Sunday after Trin- 
tty. Deicnert: The blessedness of God’s child, 
who lies in His bosom in full faith of eternal love. 
1. Such & child of God has every thing which can 
truly benefit iim; 2. He is no more afraid that any 
thing can Laym him; 8. He continues unseparated 
from eternal love. 

On chap. viii. 28. SosLereruacuEr: On im- 
proving occasions of public calamity. 1. They ap- 
peal to us to know ourselves; 2. They y bene- 
fit us by making us better acquainted with God him- 
self. (Delivered in Halle soon after the French 
occupation. ) 

Lanox: Christians, as God’s children, are heire 
of future glory. 1. The right of inheritance estab- 
lished on the New Testament; 2. Anxious waiting 
for the decision; 3. Ita eternal institution; 4. The 
opponents of the right of inheritance; 5. Its assur. 
ance; 6. The infinite value of the inheritance. — 
The anxious expectation of the creature, as contrast- 
ed with man without this expectation in our day, is 
the same picture on a large scale which Balaam’s ass 
presents on asmall one. The Spirit in nature in 
opposition to the worldly-mindedness of skeptical 
natural philosophy.—Unspirituality in the garb of 
pretended natural philosophy, judged by ita declara- 
tions: 1. Nature was not called mto being by the 
Spirit of the Lord; 2. It does not testify to the do- 
minion of the Spirit; 3. It does not strive for the 
revelation of the glory of the Spirit.—The true 
meaning of the groans: 1. Of the creature; 2. Uf 
believers; 8. Of the Divine Spirit in their new life. 
—How does the case stand in reference to the battle 
of your life? 1. If God is not for you, every thing 
is against you, though every thing seems to be for 
you. 2. If God be for you, nothing is against you, 
though every thing seems to be against you. Noth- 
ing can harin us, for nothing can separate us.—Our 
fortress of rock: God’s love in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

[Burxitr: How will God’s adopted children be 
made manifest? 1. In their persons; 2. In their 
actions; 3. In their condition. —The Holy Spirit in- | 
tercedes for us: 1. By assisting usin duty; 3 By 
quickening our affections; 8. By enlarging our de- 
sires; 4. By setting us to groaning after the Lord. 
—Groaning denotes the strength and ardency of 
desire, which, through its fervency, puts the soul te 
pain and to a holy impatience till it is heard. If 
want words, let us not want groans; Lord, let Thy 
Spirit help us to groan out a prayer when we want 
ability to utter it; for silent groens, proceeding from 
Thy Spirit, shall be heard in Thine ears when the 
loudest cries shall not be heart without it. 

[Henry : Though the scal be the principal part 
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of man, yet the Lord has declared himself for the 
body also, and has provided for it a great deal of 
honor and happiness. The future adoption of God’s 
children is: 1. The adoption manifested before the 
world, angels, and men. Their honor is now cloud- 
ed, but God will then publicly own all His children. 
The deed of adoption is now written, signed, and 
sealed ; then it will be recognized, proclaimed, and 
published, 2, It is the adoption perfected and com- 
pleted. The children of God have bodies as well as 
souls, and the adoption is not perfect until those 
bodies are brought into the glorious liberty promised 
the children of God.—Difference between faith and 
hope: 1. Faith has regard to the promise; hope, 
the thing promised. 2. Faith is the evidence of 
things not seen; hope is the expectation of them. 
3. Faith is the mother; hope is the daughter.— 
Scorr: All that we owe to the flesh is a holy re- 
venge for the injuries already done, and the hin- 
drances continually given us; and instead of ren- 
dering our state doubtful, by living after it in any 
degree, we should, by the Spirit, continually endeav- 
or more and more to mortify it, and repress all its 
actions,—Sin has filled the world with suffering, yea, 
with unspeakable disorder and misery ; al] creatures 
seem to proclaim man’s fatal apostasy, and to recom. 
mend the inestimably precious salvation of Christ. 
But the gospel opens a brighter prospect; a glorious 
crisis approaches, of which all things seem in anx- 
ious expectation.—CLarKE: Fluency in prayer is 
uot essential to praying; a man may pray most pow- 
erfully in the estimation of God, who is not able to 
utter even one word, The unutterable groan is big 
with meaning, and God understands it, because it 
contains the language of His own Spirit. Some de- 
aires are too mighty to be expressed; there is no 
language expressive enough to give them pruper 
form and distinct vocal sound. Such desires show 
that they came from God; and as they came from 
Him, so they express what God is disposed to do, 
and what He has purposed to do (ver. 27). 

[Hopee: Observe, 1. As there is a dreadful 
pressure of sin and misery on the whole creation, 
we should not regard the world as our home; 2. It 
is a characteristic of genuine piety to have exalted 
conceptions of future blessedness, and earnest long- 
ings after it; 8. The reason why all things work to- 
gether for the good of God’s children is, that all 
things are under Hia control; 4. The plan of re- 
demption, while it leaves no room for despondency, 
affords no pretence for assumption; 5. As there is 
a beautiful harmony and necessary connection be- 
tween the several doctrines of grace, so must there 
be a like harmony in the character of the Christian. 
—The gospel is: 1. Wonderful; 2. Glorious; 8. 
Secure.—Barnes: Reasons why we are continued 
here in this state of vanity: 1. Christians are sub- 
jected to this state to do good to others; 2. Their 
remaining here shows the power of the gospel in 
overcoming sin, and in thus furnishing living evi- 
dence to the world of the power and excellence of 
that gospel; 8. It furnishes occasion for interesting 
exhibitions of character, and for increasing and pro- 
aay excellence; 4, It is a proper training for 

wen.—Reasons why Christians do nut know what 
eh i for: 1. They do not know what would be 

y best for them; 2. They do not know what 
God might be willing to grant them; 8. They are, 
to a great extent, ignorant of the character of God, 
the reason of His dealings, the principles of His 
zovernment, and their own actual wants; 4. They 


2VE . 
are often in real and deep perplexity; and, if lef | 
alone, would neither be able to bear their own tri 
nor know what to ask at the hand of God.—J. F H. 

[Howiveticar. LiteRaTURE ON THE WHOLK CraP- 
TER.——The homiletical literature on this chapter is 
very voluminous; we select the following, as beir. 
most important.—BisHor Cowprrr, Heaven Open 
&c., Works, 11 (1619); E. Putrips, Ceriaine Godly 
Sermons, 248; Epw. Exton, Triumph of a True 
Christian Described (Three Excellent and Pious 
Treatises, 1658); H. Binnine, Zhe Sinner’s Sanctu- 
ary, &c.; being Forty-eight Sermons on the 8th 
Chapter of Romans, Works, 1, 257; T. Jacoms, 
Sermons Preached on the Whole 8th Chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans (only the sermons on the first 
four verses have been published, 1672); T. Horton, 
Forty-siz Sermons upon the Whole 8th Chapter of 
the Kpistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans 
(1674); T. Manton, Forty-seven Sermons, Works, 
2; J. Mrsrrezat, Sermons sur la 8e chap. de I’ Epitre 
auz Romains (1702); T. Bryson, A Comprehensive 
View of the Real Christian’s Character, Privileges, 
and Obligations (1794); A. Sort, The Witness of 
the Spirtt with our spirit, Iliustrated from the 8th 
Chapter of St. Paul's 1 to the Romans 
Sieh Lectures, 1846); O. Winstow, No Con 

nation in Christ Jesus, as unfolded in the 8th. 
Chapter of the a fente to the Romans (new ed., 1857). 
—HoMILeTicaL LITERATURE ON THE CaRNaL Minp 
AND Man’s Enuity to Gop.—C. Siuzon, Works, 15, 
195; BisHop Srittineriert, Serm., 8, 264; B. 
Issor, Disc., 1, 365; J. Evans, Dise., 1, 98; o. 
DryspaLe, Serm., 1, 218; R. Graves, Works, 4, 
159; The Carnal and the Spirttual, Village Preach. 
er, 1, 181; C. Sruxon, Works, 15, 199; G.T. Nok, 
Serm., 2, 452; S. Caarnocx, Works, 9,175; ARcH. 
BISHOP LEIGHTON, Serm., Works, 3, 195; J. Jamz. 
son, Serm. (4) on the Heart, 2, 268, 881, 489, 465 ; 
G. Burper, Village Serm., 6; J. Venn, Serm., 8, 
56; T. Dwianr, gy, 4,441; C. ScHorr, Serm., 
158; E, Cooper, Pract. Serm., 5, 17; T. Crat- 
mMERS, Works, 9, 66; H. CauLriEexp, Irish Pulyiit, 
2, 263; J. Coopgr, Serm., 28; C. Siuzon, Works, 
15, 202; E. Burncowsz, Plain Sermons, 2, 862; J. 
Fenn, Serm., 52. 

[HomiteticaL Literatore on LIFE AFTER THR 
Sprinit (vers, 18, 14), aND ON THE Spirit oF Bonp.- 
AGE AND Anoption.—S, CLarkE, Serm., 8, 28; 
Bisnop Hatt, Serm., Works, 6, 527; T. Jacoms, 
Morning Exzerc., 8, 585; R. Sourn, Serm., 5, 298, 
826; T. Witson, Serm., 1, 889; L. Arrersury, S 
Clapham, Serm., selected, 2,178; M. Hotz, On the 
Church Cat., 1, 55; N. Carrer, Serm., 155; 1 
Pearse, Serm., 219; D. Warertanp, Serm., Works 
9, 325; R. Ropinson, Village Serm., 267; T. Ber 
SHUM, Disc., 1,72; T. Bipputps, Plain Serm., 8, 
168; H. Draper, On the Collects, 2,275; C. Sinz 
on, Works, 15, 270; Bissorp Heper, Parish Serm , 
1, 443; S. F. Surrees, Serm. ; T. Knowxes, Dise., 
8, 267; A. W. Harr, Serm., 1, 77; W. G. G. 
Cooxrs.ry, Serm., 2, 254; C. Neat, Dise., 228; A, 
B. Evans, Serm., 2830; H. E. Mannine, Serm 4, 
27; A. Watson, Serm. (1848), 184; N. Mexrxa, 
Serm., 329; Bishop Wi.Berrorcr, Ser-n., 89; W. 
Howortn, Serm., 32; Bisnop J. Jackson, Witness 
4 the Spirit, 145; I. Wiusams, Serm., 2, 145; @ 

. Vauanan, Serm. (1847), 77; OC. Burren, Serm., 
48; H. Atrorp, Serm., 8, 309; J. J. Bunt, Plata 
Serm., 56; W. Grestry, Parochial Serm., 865; C 
E. Kennawar, Serm. at Brighton, 1, 222; Bisnor 
W. NicHoigon, On the Ap sstles’ Creed, 99; J. Cam 
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ERoM, Opera, 686; J. Waris, Serm., 158; E. 
Bxzstox, Serm., 875; J. Evans, Dise., 1, 850; J. 


Penn, Serm., 2, 125.—Howiteticat Litrratore 0? 
THE GROANING aND TraVaiL or Creation.—N 


Wes.ry, Serm., Works, 5,98; B. Beppome, Short 
Dise., 8, 151; 8 E. Pierce, Hesay, &., 149; C. 
Siuzon, Works, 15, 276; J. H. Srewart, Serm., 
189; G.T. Nort, Serm., 2,471; W. Muir, On the 
Hol, Spirit, 144; T. Ainagr, Parochial Serm., 
184, C. Nzat, Disc., 239. 

HomicetTioaL LITERATURE ON THE WITNESS OF 


Homes, Resurrection Revealed, Raised above Dowbls 
C. E. awaY, Serm. at Brighton, 2, 34; J. H 
Gorney, Serm., 178; J. H. B. Mouxramn, Serm., 
95; A. Learr, Nouveaux Serm., 2, 168; H. Grover, 
Posth, Works, 2, 109; J. Wstey, Serm., Works, 
6, 241; R. Batmer, Lect., 2, 507; H. Stowgx, 
Serm. (1845); J. CumminG, Voices of the Night 
rap Spirit.—J. Donne, Works, 3, 42; L Warts,| 181; J. OC. Dannnawervs, Crit. Sac. 7heo., 2, 508 

. Dise., Works, 2, 292, 302; P. Doppriper, | E, W. Goutsurn, Bampton Lect., 269; A. Honnecx 
Serm., 2, 878; 8,1; AncusisHor J. Saarp, Works, | Serm. (1677); A. Townson, Dise., 224; F. H. 
6,1; W. Sreppens, Serm., 1, 287; Bishop Soer-| Hurron, Serm., 806; W. Vickers, Serm., 233; J. 
Lock, Disc., Works, 1, 158; ArcaBisHor Secxer,|Siape, Plain Serm., 7, 76; H. Hoaues, Serm., 
Serm., 7, 221; T. Ranpotpn, The Witness of the| 107; W. Capmany, LTect., 10,81; W. 
Spirit (1768); A View, &., 2, 228; J. Weanry, | Fenner, Works, 1, 295; T. Boston, Works, 9, 268, 
Serm., Works, 5,111; J. Dickinson, Sermons and | 286; W. Cropen, Serm.; J. Martin, Remains , 
Tracts ; W. Her, Trac's, 487; C. Simzon, Works, | J. Ganperr, Serm., 2,187; Bishop WILBERroRCE, 
15, 283; W. L. Bowzzs, Paulus, &c., 108; Bisnor| ‘erm. on Sev. Oce., 1; W. Ricnarpson, Serm., 2, 
Puitpotts, Orig. Fam. Serm., 2, 237; E, Cooper, | 146; T. ARNoLD, Serm., 1, 189; C. Marnrrorr, 
Pract, Serm., 7, 880; C. W. Lx Bas, Serm., 8, 89;| Serm., 1, 179; RB. Montcomeny, God and Men, 
8. CLarxkg, Serm., 2,78; Forty Sermons, 205; J.| 3811; E. B. Pusry, Serm., 2, 8304.—J. F. U.* 


THIRD DIVISION. 


SIN AND GRACE IN THEIR THIRD ANTITHESIS (IN THEIR THIRD POTENCY): HARDEN- 
ING, AND THE ECONOMIC JUDGMENT OF HARDENING (THE HISTORICAL CURSE OF 
SIN), AND THE CHANGE OF JUDGMENT TO DELIVERANCE BY THE EXERCISE OF 
DIVINE COMPASSION ON THE COURSE OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF SIN TO THE EXECUTION OF JUDGMENT, AND OF THE REVELA- 
TION OF SALVATION TO THE EXHIBITION OF COMPASSION. THE INWARD CON. 
JUNCTION OF GOD'S JUDICIAL AND SAVING ACTS, AND THE EFFECTING OF THE 
SECOND BY THE FORMER. 


Cuaprers IX.-XL 
Finest Secrion.—TZhe dark problem of God's judgment on Israel, and its solution. 


Cuap. IX. 1-98. 


A. 


{ I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in 
2 the Holy Ghost, That I have great heaviness [grief | and continual sorrow in 
3 my heart. For I could wish’ that [I] myself" were accursed from Christ for 
4 my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh: Who are Israelites; to whom 
pertaineth [whose ts] the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants,’ and the 
iving of the law, and the service of God [of the sanctuary], and the promises ; 

& ose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning [as to] the flesh Christ came 
[¢s Christ], who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen. 


B. 


6 Not as though [lt ts not however so, that]* the word of God hath taker none 
effect [come to nought]. For they are not all Israel, which are of ee brs 

“ not all who are of Taracl: are Israel]:° Neither, because they are the seed of 

8 Abraham, are they all children: but, In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” That i 
They which are the children of the flesh, these are not the children of God 
[Not those who are the children of the flesh, are children of God]: but the 
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9 children of the -promise are counted for the seed [reckoned as seed]. For this 
is the word of promise [this word was of promise], At this time [season] will 
10 I come, and Sarah shall havea son. And not only this,’ but when Rebecca 
11 also had conceived by one, even by [omit even by] our father Isaac, (For the 
children being not yet born, neither having [Without their’* having as yet been 
born, or] done any [any thing] good or evil," that the purpose of God according 
12 to election might stand, not of works, but of him that [who] calleth;) It was 
13 said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger.” As it is written, 
Jacob have [mz have] I loved, 
But Esau have [om have] I hated.” ) 
14. What shall we say then? Je there unrighteousness with God? God forbid. 
15 For he saith to Moses, I wiil have mercy on whom I will [ome will] have mercy, 
16 and I will have compassion on whom I will [om will] have compassion.” 
then i is not of him that [who] willeth, nor of him that [who] runneth, but of 
17 God that [who] sheweth mercy.’* For the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even 
for this same [very] purpose have I raised [did I raise] thee up,” that I might 
shew my power in thee [in thee my power],’’ and that my name might be de- 
18 clared throughout al] the earth. Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy |Therefore on whom he will he hath mercy], and whom he will he 
hardeneth. 
19 Thou wilt say then unto me, Why [then]** doth he yet find fault? For 
20 who hath resisted [resisteth] his will? Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God ? Shall the thing formed [or, moulded, eae say to him 
21 that formed it, Why hast thou made [didst thou make] me thus ? ath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to e one vessel unto honour 
22 and unother unto dishonour? What [But what] if God, [although] willing 
to shew Ats wrath, and to make his power known [make known his power], en- 
dured with much long-suffering the [om the] vessels of wrath fitted to [for] 
23 destruction: And [A BO, f. ¢, he endured for thie purpose also] *” that he might make 
known the riches of his glory on the [om the] vessels of mercy, which he had 
24 afore prepared unto [before prepared for] glory, Even us, whom he hath called 
[As such, «. ¢., vessels of mercy, he also, besides preparing, called us] not of [from among] 
the Jews only, but also of [from among] the Gentiles ? 
25 _—sAss he saith also in Osee [Hosea],” 
I will call them my people, which [who] were not my people ; 
And her beloved, which [who] was not beloved. [5] 
26 And it shall come to pass,” ¢hat in the place where it was said unto them, 
Ye are not my people; there shall they be called the children eae sons] of 
27 the ae God. Esaias also [And Isaiah] also crieth concerning Israel, 
hough the number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, 
A [The] remnant” shall be saved : 
28 For™ he will finish the work [is finishing the word], and cut [cutting] 
at short in righteousness : 
Because a short work [word] ** will the Lord make upon the earth. 
29 And as Esaias said before [And, as Isaiah hath said], 
Except ” the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, 
We had baci haere as Sodoma [Sodom], 
And been made like unto Gomorrah. 
30 What shall we say then? That the Gentiles, which followed not [who were 
not following] a righteousness, have [om have] attained to righteousness, 
31 even the righteousness which is of faith. But Israel, which followed [follow- 
ing| after the law of genes hath not attained [attained not] to the law 
82 of righteousness [om of righteousness]." Wherefore? Because they sought it 
not by faith, but as it were by the works of the law [or, as by works].” For" 
&3 they stumbled at that stumbli = ay [stone of stumbling]; As it is written, 
Behold,” I lay in Sion a stumbling-stone [Zion a stone of stumbling] and [a] 
rock of offence: and whosoever believeth [he who believeth] ** on him shall not 
be ashamed [put to shame]. 
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s pcamsion of thle interprets renders : rr Peg lage Pieigh doa inr ik baler indeed made the vow to be, &c. Fos the 
fall discussion seo Exeg. the 
common view of ae way isu pe mupheld in the additions.—D. read. pipe ae which j 

3 Ver. 3.—{ a hehe as order: atrds dy dvdOena alvas (0. Mea L) ; but the ¢ authority 
m. A. B. D. ss TS. favors: avd@epna gt avros tye (M, narer ee puts elva « first Gries Lach 
rar Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, a. Lange. This o t has any special fo rosy Provably em the 
fact, that he could wish Atmeelf acc » rather than that he himself could wish it. Hence the Amer. Bible Union te 
anfortunate in placing muds after the first J. Noyes: I could wish to be myse gear 

3 Ver. 1.-{B. D. E. F. G., Vulgate, and most fathers, read: 4 6:00 . m A.C. K.: ai 8sa@Gxas, now 
adopted by most editors. vis ales on to the singular probably arose from 2 misunderstanding of the . The 
plural was referred to the Old and New Testaments; and as the Sie area Jews, the was 
substituted (so meyer). 

4 eee as abe hor ge considers God blessed forever, Amen, & Mee, gotoket in quotation marks. His 

better with the E. V. than with Lather’s der da ist tn Bwigkeit, Amen. On the 
ciopaied Ldrhaarr peng 8 Bee god Notes. Noyer, naturally, puts a period ater Ol 
er. e oles. 

® Ver. 6.—{The an theses in vers. 6-8 cannot be preserved in the ones Sows ot ie Greek, at the sacrifice of 
elegance and Nanocchiews Literally, the whole passage would be: For not all these of Israel, these (are) Israel: neither 
because they are the seed of Abraham, (are) all children, but, In Isaac shall thy seed be called. That ts, not the children of 
the flesh, (are) these the children of Gud, but the children of the promise are as seed. 


7 Ver 7.—{For convenient reference, the Hebrew text is appended. Gen. xxi. 12: oY 7? enp? Prsrs. 
The LXX. is quoted literally here by Paul, and it is an exact translation. The only question of accuracy which can 
arise, is respecting tke force of 3, whether it means through or tn. See Heeg. Notes. Noyes: ‘‘ Thy offspring shall 
be reckoned from Isaac.” 

® Ver. 9.—{This is freely quoted from the LXX., Gen. xvili. 10, 14. The LXX. reads dwavactpépur wo wpds oe 
Kara Toy maipdy ToOUTOY cig pas, wai ages viv Xdppa 4 yvvi cov (ver. 10); but ver. 14 closes, nai goras +7 vids. 
The choice of this latter clause was probably for reasons vot emphasis, to indicate that the promise was fo Sarak itera), 
which is the main thought here. The Hebrew phrase MM FID, when the time (shall be) reviviecent, occurring in 


de BA ney oot pag y imp iise what the LXX. expresses: a/ this season ‘of the year. Comp. Gesenius, Thesaurus, i. p. 470, 
nobel on Gen. 
® Ver. ex. 10.—{08 wévow 84. The passage is elliptical. On what should be supplied, see Eseg. Noles. As the case 


to be introd is not strictly of the same d as that of Sarah, but stronger, this is preferable to so (Alford, Amer. 
Bible be aon ao seems to imply the difference more clearly than the latter. 
16 Ver. 11. ect of the participles ye7rnOdvrey o« . wpagdvray y ncateres absolute) is not exe 


‘‘ apoord es -known classical usage ”’ (Meyer). It is readily supplied, for allusion has been made to the 
and the history was well known. The rendering given above seems more satisfactory than that of the E. V. It 
is, in the main, that of Alford. 
11 Ver. 11.—[{Instead of canéy (Rec., D. F. K. L., pr orearertli), gavdAoy is found in x. A. B. and cursives; 
ted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, eyer, Alford, Tregel! es, Lange. The former is the more usual word, in contrast 
wit ree Vee henoe, likely to be inserted. vil and il best express the slight difference, since ¢atAos, like ill, does 
does not always imply som immoral, and yet has the same wide range of meaning. It must have a moral signif- 
cation here, however. (See Alford tn loco.) 
13 Ver. 12.—{Qu literally from the LXX., Gen except that Sr. (recitative, sign of quotation) takes 
the place of «ai. Instead of ‘p LA Mew wy moet MSS. have ao Oy. 
3 Ver. 18 AE rom the “ iy ; ine only varia is, the inversion of the first dause. It reads in the 
: wydwyoa tov “laxef. The Hebre 


PSpP22"MN SMAI I loved Jacob, 
: "may "2-me But Esau I hated. 


14 Ver. 15.—{An exact quotation from the LXX., Exod. xxxiii. 19. The Hebrew of the original passage is o. 
importance in the exegesis. It reads: OFITN IWXWMN SRO imy “ZX-MN "M24. Alford thinks dv, 
inserted in LXX., refers to pure m ; Meyer, and many others, join it with 3»: “ swhomesocver, in whatever state ;” 
thus describing not merely aproqnad at the cholee of ita’ individual Loner as the free act of God ; for the emphasis 
in the relative clause rests on th pare imap y has its position after the emphatic word (K 
ti. § 457). We are certainly j in making eine relative clauses present instead of future; for the fature force of 
the Hebrew verbe is doubtful, while the Greek verbs bora in LXX. and the text) are present. Bee Exeg. Notes. 

16 Ver. ae ate Rec., B*. K., read sert Ali, Tremble) tee x, A. B'. D. K. L. dAcevrog ( pial ane 
latter is adopted by Lachmann, Tiachendorf, Alford e former by Meyer and Wordsworth. hk fea pet 
that Pau) would not use two forms, one here, and the other in ver. 18 (where the reading pore is well estab ae only 
D!, F. G. having éAeg), and concludes that # was substituted for ov through a mistake of the tranecriber, and 
readily sinoe it corresponded with a hadi in actual use. 

Fer. 17. Avery Bees ave ee ote y this clause, from LXX., Exod. ix. 16: dvexey rovrov dcergpyOgs, on this 
acoount thou wert preserved. Eis rd ager is merely a strengthening of the LXX.; but éfyecpé awe seems to 


be a purposed deviation. The form of the Hebrew WPMIBSN (Hiphil of “I29 , to stand), I have caused thes to stand, 


is better preserved by Paul’s quotation. See Eeveg, Nores, for discussion of the meaning of all three passages. 
17 Ver, 17. v (Here Paul deviates from LXX., od at pie ig ins instead of 
1@ Ver. 19.—{There is some confusion about ody. 


adopts 
® Ver. 23.—[The participle 6¢éAa» is interpreted: since, because he was willing (¢. ¢., purposed) or: although he 
mms Wein Uloy Je De 18] The hotter ls adopted by Lange: obschon (bereits) sea *iteyer, and othera:- 
After what, supply : reply? or something to that effect. See — ete on both 

2° Ver. Henge. § cca nsconety 6 capoly this maak in the text, in ord 5 Vindicate the Cine taken of this dificult 


passage. See . Notes, 
Ver. 25.—{ This is a free quotation from Hoeea ti. 35 (23, LXX. E. V.). bagel ghar pclae ean alpen 
than the LXX.; the clauses arc transposed, £o. It is not necessary to insert the LXX. text here, as it differs in 


every word, though containing the same general thought: MAX ~"29 "29-ND> SFI ON men" NOm-MN “DTI 
In ea Lo-ruhamah, Paul pe an the LXX. 


george Hosea i 10 (iL. 1, deg le aberee connected with the Lachgpear digi from the same 
m, aosording 10 the usage of the Rabbins, Pe thus j a citations even from different authors. The only varia 
on from the LXX - is the strengthening of beatae oat into ieet « cAy@geovrat. The E. V., Hoses i M 


sapplies there, 
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$8 Ver. 27.—{Isa. x. 22. Paul follows the LXX., which reads: wal day yévgras 3. Aads “Iopadd os b dupos oh 


Paddgons, To carddeppea abrey cubiceras. The variation from the Hebrew is slight; 3", parative otis ioe 


ened by the LXX. into gu@¢eeras, which, of course, means still more as Paul uses it. XN}. A 
, Tregelles, Lange, read UwéAecupma; the more probable reading, as the LXX. 


Lxk ditere it ine’ 


* Ver. 28-1 o variations from the Hebrew are 20 extensive, that it will be best to give the text entire 


PATE Heid yan sinks 
ins pings mins ym myIN7 Mb? 7D 


VAwINW>D DIP 


“The consumption is decided, wdagt def — ri es : 
For a consum ard a decree shall the , 


In the midst of al] the land.” 


Bee Ezeg. Notes for other renderings, and also for text of the LX¥., which Paul quotes closely ; inserting yd at che 
beginning, however, as better con uing the prong au and substituting ng tet ri yas for 


28 Ver. 28—[(The E. V. is unfortunate me pag ec | Nace Ath Bett 


ioe of begat but this is not included. 


suspicion of an additiun from 
evvrerps. with the ele praticn 


rechn 
e words: éy Stravoe done ex Adéyov fd did gudvory 

by Pprhieten Thegellos baht tepa rutin but retained by m 
Sent ot the LXX. is outweighed by the probability of the xiuniiere confusing 


9 
So Amer. Bible Utica -) The word hus a wide 


word of ing. See Eaeg. Notes 
are wanting 1 A. B., rejected 
itore on the authority of &*. D. F. KE’ L. The 


*7 Ver. 29—[A verbatim citation from the LXX., Isa. 1. 9, where the Hebrew I") is rendered owépua. 
26 Ver. 81.—(The Rec. (followed by the E. V.) repeats cxacoovwys (&°. F. K. 1). "De Wette, pean and Meyer 


contend that the omission would be senseless ; 
D. G., Lachmann, Alford, Wordeworth, Lange, gelles. 


A. B. F., by ann, Tieche:dorf, 
the evidence sufficiently bi to decide. The word wo 


to the oon Ezeg. 
Dre Hodge does not notice any of the variations in these 


verser. 
3° Ver. $2.—{The authorities for ar pale ai es are a. »- K, L., a number of versions. It is 
Lachm never len pki. Wesco Ry 8, nig bo tosort Alford p 


Notes. The omission 7 sustained by m!. A. B 


omitted, however, in x!. 
refers to omit, but does not deem 
be inserted as an tion. 


explana: 
80 Ver. is ound fa BY ‘ cy Y pee yép (Rec), ergy aie on the: ground that it a be be supplied in, in eronent even ii 
ne: See ie 


rejected. It is te 
omitted in »?. 


L., many versions and 
ican cursives, 


&e. Lachmann, § Meyer 


B. lag “decision aibnd, Sennett 
Srplag the = aig ath be omitted, snd the verse be rendered, as “* Because ( it) aot ey pos 


they stumbled, &c. 


Paul here euabities Iea. xxviii. 16 and viii 14 in one, varying, to suit his a ction both from oe 
Hebrew rg and the LXX. There is no variation tn thought, excep t that the Apostle gives it yy We ge 
a meee of stumbling” of the one passage is the “ corner-stone elect, h &o., of the Comp. 1 Peter ii 
Ver. 33.—{The Rec. —! a on the authori of K. L., versions and fathers. It is omitted in ®. A. B. D. bk 


iy Tadatin Clechen a yenee de him as retaining it), Alford, Wordsworth, Lange, Tregellea, 
It doce not oceur ia the a, tnt in ob 1, no MS. omits it. Se he Ea to 
conform to tet pasenee. ants eee t the emphasis upon was, were it retained, would weaken that upon 
weoretvay.—R. 


[Pretiminany Nore on the whole chapter, and 
its connection with the rest of the Epistle-—In order 
to understand this chapter, which is in many 
the most difficult section of the whole Epistle, its 
connection with the preceding context, but especially 
with chaps. x. and xi., must not be overlooked. Be- 
fore passing from the doctrinal part, which reacbed 
its culminatlon in the song of triumph at the close 
of chap. viii., to the practical exhortations (chaps. 
xii ff.), the Apostle institutes (in chaps. ix.—xi.) a 
profound inquiry into the historical’ course of devel- 
opment of the kingdom of God, seeking especially 
to enlighten and satisfy his readers respecting the 
enigmatical phenomenon, that the greater part of the 
people of Israel rejected salvation in Christ.* The 
thought might readily arise, that the promises given 
to the covenant-people had to come to nought, or 
that Jesus was not the Messiah, who had been prom- 
ised principally to the Jews. " After expressing his 
sorrow at the exclusion of so many of his people 
from the Christian salvation, he shows : 

1. That God’s promise was not thereby rendered 
void; for (a.) it refers, not to all of Abraham’s de- 
scendanta, but to those chosen by God of free 
as Isaac and Jacob (vers. 6-18). (6.) God is not 
anjust in this election, for He is the Sovereign over 


theme, as ran aes in chap. i. 1 ma, necessa- 


yy bam to such an in It conal : “to the 
Jew Grst, and also to the Or etavt d the 
truth of « ghteousness of faith,” he must j 

which seems to be in view of 


additional clause, w: 
the | pent exclusion of the Jews. So Phitpp and others. 


great participation of the greater part of the 


His creatures, who can make no rightful demands of 
Him (vera, 14~2 if 

2. The hoe of the exclusion lies in the unbe- 
lief of the Jews themselves, who despised the true 
way of salvation through the righteousness of fiith, 
and substituted their own righteousness ; while the 
gospel announced to them, ‘as indeed the Old Testa- 
ment frequently indicated, that salvation could be 
attained only through faith (chap. ix. 30-x. 21). 

8. God had not, however, cast off His people ; 
for (a.) there isa remnant elected of ce, though 
most are hardened (chap. xi. 1-10); (6.) the unbe- 
lief and fall of Israel, in the wisdom and mercy of 
God, turns out for the salvation and reviving of the 
Gentiles, who should not, however, boast themselves 
(chap. xi. 11-24); (c.) finally, the rejection is only 
temporary, since, after the conversion of all the 
Gentiles, grace will come to the whole of Israel 
fouee: xi, 25-82). In conclusion, the Apostle breaks 
orth into a doxology to the grace and wisdom of 
God, who in such a manner will solve the enigma of 
the world’s history, and lead all things to the glory 
of His name and the best interest of His kingdom 
(chap. xi. 83-36).—P. 8.] 

De Wette on chaps. ix.-xi.: A supplement (t 
to the foregoing discussion : lament, explanation 
and comfort concerning the exclusion of the greater 
portion of the Jews from Christian salvation. Mey- 
er, likewise: A supplement on the ee non. 

ews in the 
Christian institution of salvation, ne: a. The 
lament on it (chap. ix. 1-5). 6. The theodicy ao 
counting for it (chap. ix. 6-29). ‘e The guilt of it 
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which rests upon the Jews themselves (chap. ix. 
80-33, and chap. x. 1-21). d. The consolation aris- 
ing from it (chap. xi. 1-32), with praise offered to 
God (chap. ix. 38-86). While De Wette regards the 
section of chaps, ix.—xi. as only a supplement, Baur 
considers it the real centre and kernel of the Epis- 
tle. If this be so, the kernel would indeed have a 
very massive shell, 

[Forbes (following Olshausen) finds a parallel be- 
éween chap. i. 18-iii. 20, and these three chapters. 
“We have here an instance of the Epanodos, the 
object of which is to bring the main subject into 
prominence by placing it first and last. In both 
sections the subject is the relatton of Israel, and of 
the Gentiles, to the new way of salvation. But in 
chap. i. 18-iii. 20 it is regarded more on the side of 
the Law—as condemning Israel equally with the 
Gentiles, and necessitating them equally to have re- 
course to the gospel. In chaps. ix.—xi. it is regard- 
ed more on the side of Grace (un the part of God, 
as possessing a right to prescribe His own terms of 
acceptance), and of Fath (on the part of man, as 
the one only condition for attaining salvation, und 
which is demanded equally of Israel as of the -Gen- 
tiles). Another point of resemblance between the 
two sections consists in the striking parallelism be- 
tween the three objections of the Seq in chap. iii. 
1-8, and those in chap. ix. 1-23.”"—Jowett: “The 
Apostle himself seems for a time in doubt between 
contending feelings, in which he first prays for the 
restoration of Israel, and then reasons for their re- 
jection, and then finally shows that, in a more ex- 
tended view of the purposes of God, their salvation 
is included. He hears the echo of many voices in 
the Old Testament, by which the Spirit spoke to the 
Fathers, and in all of them there is a kind of unity, 
though but half expressed, which is not lesa the 
unity of his own inmost feelings toward his kinsmen 
according to the flesh. As himself an Israelite and 
a believer in Christ, he is full of sorrow first, after- 
wards of hope, both finally giving way to a clearer 
insight into the purposes of God toward His people.” 
As respects the relation of these chapters to the pre- 
ceding part of the Epistle, in an experimental view, 
Luther well says: “ Who hath not known passion, 
cross, and travail of death, cannot treat of fore- 
knowledge (election of grace), without injury and 
inward enmity toward God. Wherefore take heed 
that thou drink not wine, while thou art yet a suck- 
ing babe. Each several doctrine hath ita own sea- 
son, and measure, and age.”—R. 

Tholuck gives, on pp. 466, 467, a copious cata- 
logue of the literature on Romans ix. See also 
Meyer, p. 347. We may here call attention to a 
more recent monograph: Beck, Versuch einer pneu- 
matisch-hermencutischen Erkldrung des 9te Kap., 
&c., 1838. To this we add the following: C. W. 
Krummacher, Das Dogma von der Gnadenwahl, 
nebst Auslegung des Ste, 10te, und llte Kap. im 
Briefe an die Romer, Duisburg, 1856; Lamping, 
Pauli Apostoli de preedestinatione decreta, Lenwar- 
den, 1858; Delitzsch, Zur Hinl. in den Brief an die 
Romer. Zeitschrift fir die luth. Theologie und 
Kirche, 1849, No. 4; Van Hengel mentions (2, $23) 
Wysuis, Leerredenen over Romeinen, ix., x., xi., tom. 
i. eae Schaff, Das neunte Kapitel des Rémer- 
briefs ilbersetzt und erkldrt, in the author’s Kirchen- 
frewnd, Mercersburgh, Pa., 1852, pp. 878-389, 414- 
422, largely used in the exposition of this chapter in 
the present volume..--R. ] 

Aummary.—A. The painful contrast between 


the misery of the Jews and the described salvation of 
the Christians, most of whom had been Gentiles, 


The Apostles sorr.w our the apparently frustrated 


destiny of his people (vers. 1-5). 

B. The erultatton 4 the poet’ in the thought 
that God's promise to Israel would nevertheless re 
main in force (vers. 6-83). Proof: 1. Differences 
in the election : they are not all Israel which are of 
Israel (vers. 6-13). 2. Antitheses in the ordination 
(predestination): God is not unrighteous in showing 
mercy and in hardening, and in His manner of con. 
necting judgment and apg We 14-18). 
8. God’s freedom in the actual of salvation 
(vers. 19-29): a. Proof from the existing fact (vers. 
19-24); 6. Proof from the witnesses of the Old 
Testament (vers. 25-29). 4. The correspondence 
of God’s freedom in His administration, and the 
freedom of men in their faith or unbelief. The 
firmness of the fact that the Gentiles believe, and 
the greater part of Israel do not believe (vera, 
30-33). 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


A. The Apostle’s sorrow over the apparently 
Jrustrated destiny of his people (vers. 1-5). Win- 
zer, Programm tn Rom. ix. 1-5, Lips., 1832. 

After the Apostle has portrayed the glory of be 
lievers in the New Testament, he must return to the 
surprising phenomenon, that it is just the majority 
of the people of the Old Testament who are absent 
from this feast of salvation—from the Supper of the 
Lord in the New Testament. The Jews, however, 
have already come into view (chap. viii. 83) as among 
the accusers and persecutors, and thus the way has 
been prepared for this transition. In a systematic 
reference, the Apostle turns from the consideration 
of the consummated salvation, to the most extreme 
contrast—sin in its third potency, the judgment of 
hardening. 

Ver. 1. I say the truth in Christ [aiz- 
Sesay Adyo éy Xosotw@. Dr. Lange retains 
the article, as is done in the E. V., and in most re- 
visions (except Noyes’). It seems required by the 
genius of both the German and English languages 
—R.] The Apostle strengthens his subsequent 
declaration in a threefold way: I say the truth io 
Christ ; I lie not; my conscience bears me witness, 
The energetic battle which the Apostle waged against 
the Jews’ righteousness of their works, and their 
claim to prerogatives in God’s kingdom, made him 
odious to the Jews and an object of opposition and 
suspicion to many prejudiced ones among the Jewish 
Christians ; while biased Gentile Christians might be 
tempted to regard him as one of their i 
He meets all this by the solemn asseveration of his 
pain. 

[ Alford: ‘“‘ The subject on whick <€ is about to 
enter, so unwelcome to Jews in generul, coupled 
with their hostility to himself, causes him to B 
with a deprecation, bespeaking credit for simpliaty 
and earnestness in the assertion which is to follow. 
This deprecation and assertion of sympathy he puta 
in the forefront of the section, to take at once the 
ground from those who might charge him, in the 
conduct of his argument, with hostility to his own 
alienated people.”—R. ] 

But the Apostle treats ae a further 
progress in the glorification of Divine grace, which, 
in its third ae tag glorifies as compassion that 
gloomy judgment of hardening which the Apostle 
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gan only disclose by an expression of the greatest 
pain. The Apostle is doubly assured of the sincer- 
ity of his declaratiun. First, he expresses his feel- 
ing in the consciousness of the fellowship of Christ * 
(Eph, iv. 17; 1 Thess. iv. 1), while he, so to speak, 
transfers himself into the feeling of Christ (Luke 
xix. 41). Second, be proves and tests the truth of 
his fesling by his conscience, and by the strong apd 
elear light of the Holy Spirit. Now, is this declara- 
tion an oath, according to most of the earlier and 
many of the later expositors (Reiche, Kéllner, and 
others) ; or is it not, according to the exposition of 
Tholuck, De Wette, and Meyer? This much is 
clear, that the Apoatle’s asseveration is not a formal 
taking of an oath, and not in the form of an oath. 
[The form of an oath would be zo with the accu- 
sative.—R.] It will ‘se remembered, in favor of this 
view, that the duviey (Matt. v, 34) is here wanting ; 
and that the Apostle does not swear by Christ, nor 
by the Holy Ghost. Neither does he swear in a 
legal sense in general; we may only ask, whether he 
does not here give a solemm assurance in God’s pres- 
er and whether such an assurance is not an ideal 
oath ? 

I lie not [ov wevsdonasj. (1 Tim. ii. 7.) 
White lies being very much in vogue at the time, 
this addition surely meant that he was perfectly con- 
scious of his responsibility for his declarations, since 
he called on Christ as a witness. 

My conscience also bearing me witness 
[cunpagtvegovans pos THS Tuvesdnoeds 
woul}, Meyer: Since my conscience bears me wit- 
ness. But Paul’s conscience could not bear witness 
to the Romans apart from Paul himself. The dis- 
tinction between his own declaration and that of his 
conscience, means that he has proved his feelings in 

rd to his people by the light of conscience and 
of the Spirit of God. [Alford: The ot» in com- 
position, denoting accordance with the fact, not joint 
testimony.—R. 

In the Holy Ghost [év wreiuatse ayio]. 
This is not an addition to cuvetdnosg itself (a 
conscience governed by the Holy Ghost; Grotius), 
and still less to ot wevdoxas (although this is 
favored by many: ac éy mvtipate ayiw oy), but to 
cuupaget. wos (Tholuck, Meyer, and others). 
[Meyer: ‘“ Paul knows that the witness of his con- 
science is not outside the Spirit which fills him, but 
spirito sancto duce et moderatore (Beza) in it.”—R.] 

Ver. 2. That I have great grief and con- 
tanual sorrow in my heart [ors diay poi 
dotey neyaly xai Gdiaddecntos Odivn TH 
xagdig pov. The position of the words is sol- 
emnly emphatic.—R.] The Apostle does not imme- 
diately and directly mention the subject or occasion 
of his grief. Why not? Meyer: ‘ From tender 
compassion.” Tholuck: “In lively emotion.” But 
the object is indicated by the izég t. ad. pow (ver. 
3), and it is the azwdsa threatened them (ver, 22 

ut the great pain relates not only to the great fall 
of his glorious people, which had already occurred, 
but to the Apostle’s tragical position toward his 
brethren according to the flesh, and to the hard pro- 
phetic call now to disclose publicly the whole judg- 
ment of hardening pronounced on Israel, with its 
mealculably sad consequences. Christ elso wept as 


© * $1 Christ,” ¢. ¢., in fellowship with Ohrist, who is 
froth His members, at all evente, into 


ttaelf, and 
the slement of truth and sincerity (comp. 2 Cor. xil!. 19). 


-P. &) 


He prophesied Jerusalem’s fate. Comp. Isa. vi. 
[How noble the Apostle appears here, with this holy 
patriotism and hearty love to those who, from the 
day of his conversion, bad persecuted him with re 
lentleas hatred ; who, soon after the compositior of 
this Epistle, occasioned him a long imprisonment, 
and who were the immediate cause of his inartyr 


dom !|—P. 8. 

Ver. 8. For I could wish. pte : Dena 
tch that ja das Gelitbde, for I e the vow]. 
See the discussions on this difficult passage, quoted 
by Tholuck. For an elaborate account of the ear 
lier expositions, see Wolf’s Cwra, iii. p. 164. Ex 
planations of the yivouns: 

1. I have arigiad: namely, formerly (Vulgate: 

tabam ; Luther: I have wished). This explana 
tion divides, again, into two: 

a. When I was a Jew, I wished to keep the 
Jews far from Christ; yea, to be myself the per 
sonal medium of the alienation; avadena = 
yogionos (Pelagius, Abelard, and others). In this 
case he appeals to his former blind for Israel 
against Christ, in order to prove that he loves his 
people, and, in his love, that he now sorrows for 
their fate. 

b. In my pain I have gone so far, as a Christian, 
that I wished, &c. (Signtficat, se aliquando hoe 
orasse, nimirum cum dolor iste si iter tnvalu- 
teset) Bucer. Meyer, and others, suggest, to the 
contrary, that there is here no zoté, or any other 
word of similar import. Philippi adds: it must 
then mean yitauny zoré.* 

2. I wished, namely, even now. 

a. Tholuck: Dum modo fieri posset, si liceret. 

b. Meyer: I would wish, if the import of my 
wish could contribute to the good of the Israelites, 

e. Philippi: But ziydurny is also not identical 
with qiyouny av; that is, J would wish, if the wish 
were possible ; but since it is not possible, I do not 
wish. But it is = J wished, namely, if the wish 
could be realized, and therefore really wish on this 
supposition. 

The difference between the explanations is this: 
a. If the wish were possible (Tholuck); 6. If the 
thing wished for were possible (Philippi); ¢. If the 
thing wished for, and also the wish itself, were pos- 
sible (Meyer). There has, perhaps, not been enough 

to analogies in Paul’s method of expression. 
Paul says vitaiuny av (Acts xxvi. 29), for [ wished, 
in the sense of / would wish, and why not here, 
too? Luke relates, on the contrary, Acts xxvii. 29, 
in the imperfect: ziyovro, they wished (at that 
time); and why should not the imperfect be used 
here in the same sense? If, indeed, the word should 
mean here, I have wished, or even, I have prayed 
(Theodoret, and others), the presence of marl a might 
be insisted upon. But if the Apostle wishes to 
say, | made a vow—i. ¢., if he speaks of a definite 
fact—the zorté lies already in the emphasis of the 
nvyouny itself, especially as joined with the added 


* (Under belongs an in 
the vlaaabie® 


he past sense ag 
given above, it may be added, that this puts myself in — 


abilities, both lexical and grammatical, are very strong 
therefore, against such a meaning here.—R.] 


SU 


@utcoc éyo. It is very probable that he made 
some pledge, when he (according to Acts ix, 2) re- 
6eived from the high priest authority to persecute 
the Christians; for a hierarch of exalted station 
-doos not confide in a young man without some such 
“pledges. His present perception of the fearful im- 
port of that engagement is immediately expressed 

avadena, x.t.d. 

. Of we di such an acceptation, the exeget- 
feal difficulty wili really begin with ava Gena. 

[Dr. Lange gh yet does not commit himself to, 
“this view of the imperfect. It is far-fetched; and 
’ were there no other grounds to influence the inter- 

pretation than those of grammar, as Alford hints, 

apy school-boy could tell that the imperfect does 
not refer to a definite past act, but represents “ the 
“act unfinished, an obstacle intervening.” In sup- 
port of the grammatical correctness of this view, 
see Buttman, WV. 7. Gramm., p. 187; Kiihner, ii., 
§ 488, 8; Bernhardy, Syntaz, p. 378; Kruger, § 54, 
10; Winer, p. 266. It seems perilous to give up 
the obvious meaning, J could wish, for one barely 
allowable. The aorist was at hand, if Paul wished 
to refer to a past vow. If there be a difficulty in 
the passage, it is met most fairly by Meyer’s view, 
that the verb implies an impossibility, or at least an 
insurmountable obstacle, both as to the wish and 
the thing wished for. We can then take ava- 
&eua in its obvious sense, without putting it also 
on the rack to extort another meaning. See the 
final Hzeg. Note on this verse.—R, ] 

, That I myself were acoursed from Ohrist 
[avraGepa tbvas aitos byw a6 TOU 
Xersorov]. “AvaGepa, Attic avaSyua, dedi- 
eated to God; hence, also, dedicated to the Divine 
judgment, and consequently to ruin; in the latter 
sense = OT (Gal. i. 8,9; 1 Cor. xii, 8; xvi. 22). 
Though the later sense of O°M “ must not be con- 
strued as the Jewish curse of excommunication ” 
(Meyer), yet the theocratic idea: to excommunicate 
from the Church of God, and to dedicate to ruin, 
cannot be separated. In the Christian sphere the 
avaGeua, is, indeed, in the ecclesiastical form, a 
temporally qualified exclusion: “for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved ” (1 
Cor. v. 5). 

[Excursus on AnatHEMa.—The proper under- 
standing of this passage may be furthered by dis- 
cussing at this point the precise meaning of the 
word dvaGmua. The sponta Dorsal oar is from 
Wieseler, Commentary on Galatians (i. 8, 9, pp. 39 
ff.). The fact that it is founded upon another pas- 
sage, adds to ite weight in determining the meaning 
here, since the discussion of Gal. i. 8 is not beset 
with the prejudices which arise here. 

“"Avabeua® is the oS form for the 
Attic avdOnua (comp. signuc and tiipeua, medc- 
Gnua, and zeocFeua, Ad Phrynich, p. 
249, and Paralip, pp. 891 ff.), and, like the latter 
form, denotes in general ‘ grag dedicated to 
God, a votive offering ;’ but in the Bible it is usu- 


ally the tranalation of the Hebrew O°M, a8 avade- 


unication among the Jews, comp. 


th 
De 


espesall dene De Sure nat, et gent., 4, i, 
re s T. 

o and 8+ Blendwerke des oulgdren Rational 

temus sur Besciligung des paulinischen Anathema, 1841, and 

Bextrdge yf 1842 r Ewal r) Altene 


os sum Bremischen ne, 
thimer des Volks Israel, 8. 81 f£; respecting the Greek 
és a0ene, Fritasche on Rom. 8; also Tholuck on Rom. 
ix.3; and on the genoral subject, Winer, Realwdrlerbur? 
under Bann."—R.]} 
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paticew is of B°IIN, and then denotes something 
dedicated to God in a bad sense, as we shall prep 
ently see more particularly ; comp. the Latin sacer. 
When any thing consecrated in a general sense is 
to be denoted, however, the form ava&nua, in the 
Scriptures and their dependent literature, fe wont 
to prevail; in the other case, the form avadepa, 
although the genuine reading, on account of the 
divergence of manuscripta, is often very difficult te 
determine. ‘“4yadOyua as translation of O77 ie 
found, ¢. g., im the Levit. xxvii. 28, 39, where, 
however, the reading avaSeua also appears. At 
all events, this use of avaSyya is the exception 
throughout, as appears also from the fact that ava 
Onparitew is nowhere used, but avad ¢uorileys, 
We are more apt to find ava&uea alao in the sense 
of a customary votive offering ; ¢. g., 2 Macc. ii. 18, 
and Judith xvi. 19, Codex Alea, Luke uses ava- 
Onna, Luke xxi, 5 (yet Cod. A. and D. [so ».], and 
also Lachmann, avaGeua) of a customary vo- 
tive offering, and Acts xxiii. 14, ava@eua, of a 
consecration in a bad sense. Suidas therefore says, 
with essential correctness: ava@ena xai to arate 
Giuevoy 1 O4@ nai to sis apamapuoy soopuevor 
aupotiga anuaives’ Ayetav dd xad avabypa 
TO tw Ge arerzOupivor. [Lavadena signifies 
both that which is hung up aa an offering to God, 
and that which is destined to destruction ; but that 
which is hung up as an offering to God is called also 
avadnua.)| So TFheodoret, respecting the usage of 
his time on Rom. ix. 8: ro evabepa dsxdgy 
Eyes THY dukvoav’ nab yaQ TO apupeueVoF TH 
Go avadnna cide an xaé tO ine a 
dotecow tHy autay Eye mecenyoeiay. e wo 
Gabents a twofold aed for b both that which 
is consecrated to God is named avadyya, and the 
contrary of this has the same appellation.] So much 
respecting the distinction between avaSena and 
avadnpa.” 

“The ava@eua in the passage before us has 
been understoed principally (2.) of exoomraunica- 
tion.* So Grotius, Semler, Burger (waveringly), 
Rosenmiiller, Flatt; the rattenelismus vulgaris in 
the well-known Bremen controversy occasioned by 
F. W. Krummacher’s re hala upon this passage, 
represented by Paniel, Weber, and Paulus (comp. 
Gildemeister, passim, and also Baumgarten-Crusius 
Either an actual excommunication was unders 
as by Rosenmiiller (ereludatur ¢ ctu vestro), which 
Flatt thinks possible with regard to a teacher, or it 
was even explained as by Grotius (cum co carta hee 
sit COMMERCLI, non magis, quam eum tis quos Syna- 

oga aut Ecclesia penitus abecidit) and by Semler 

ite, abhorrete talem doctorem); in which case 
we should at least have expected oo zeg avadena 
coors 6 avadeunatinévos) Koro Usety; comp 

tt, xviii. 17.” 

“In particular in recent times, it is explained ~ 
(2.) almost universally and also correctly: ‘ to have 


* [‘‘ Morus even assumes a wider si 
dere: langat cum MALUM, PGINA, 
nenc morte pleciendus, an excommunica 
damnandus. For this imaginary signification he 
Gal. v. 10, where it is said of the same false teacher : 
cium ferei—t. ¢., ‘He will soon find his reward.’ 
who wavers between this explanation and that of 
-_ Semler, thinks ) Paul * aides caper 

inem perquam esse scelestum alquc punten 
wero indicare, QUANAM tf pana plectendus. We in 
case of the how thoroughly the unsoien 
gesis of all times and all places is dependent 
and prejudices of the individual.”—R..] 
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become obnoxious to the wrath or curse of God ;' 
Winer, Schott, Riickert, De Wette, Usteri, Meyer, 
Gildemeister ; so that, therefore, Luther, with his: 
‘der set verflucht, according to Krummacher’s in- 
terpretation, is justified. Luther would be right also 
in the main matter, according to Olshausen’s asser- 
tion, which he presents without proof, and which 
stands midway between Nos, 1 and 2, that in this 
formula (3.) we are not merely to understand ecclesi- 
estical excommunication, but that this is only s0 far 
included in the signification as it presupposes Divine 
reprobation.” 

“All these explanations, notwithstanding their 
divergences, proceed from the correct assumption 
that this avad«ua is the translation of the Hebrew 
uum. The question is therefore this, what this 


O°" among the Jews was, and whether it denoted 
—i.¢., in the time uf Paul—the Jewish excommu- 
nication. If the latter were disproved, Nos. 1 and 
8 would fall; but if this should really be the case, 
the question would be whether dvaGeua here is 
used of excommunication, or of what it is used. 
But, in the first place, it is clear that, in the whole 
Old Testament, AX and OM are never used 
of excommunication. Indeed, they are used with 
at least as frequent reference to the idolatrous apos- 
tasy of the jeathen mations, especially of Canaanitish 
ones, a8 with reference to idolatry and impiety wtth- 
tn Israel, C'S is used of every thing, person or 
thing, which, on account of ita worthiness of death, 
founded in God’s Word—the thing usually in con- 
nection with, and on account of, ite impious pos- 
sessor—-was, whether of free resolve, or at the ex- 
press command of God, consecrated to Jehovah, 
without capability of being ransomed ; Levit. xxvii. 
21, 28. The person who had become a O° might 
not continue to live; Levit. xxvii. 29; and only the 
thing—to which class, according to ancient view, 
the slave also belonged—could, if a living creature, 
remain alive, falling then forever to Jehovah—that 
is, to the prieste; Levit. xxvii. 28; Num. xviii. 14; 
Ezek, xliv. 29. From this it arises, that OUMM, as 
to its sense, signifies simply ‘to destroy,’ and is not 
seldom connected with =77 "> (comp. the Hebrew 
WIP, which also originally signifies ‘to be holy ;” 
Exod. xxix. 87; xxx. 29; and O° is rendered in 
the LXX. not simply by avdSena, or agdoiona, 
Ezek. xliv. 29, but also by agamopna, Deut. vii. 2; 
&oloSeevua, 1 Sam. xv. 21; and azodea, Isa. 
xxxiv. 5. From this it appears that, according to the 
Old Testament, O17 neither literally nor by de- 
tived use can signify excommunication, as excluston 
from the fellowship of the chosen people. Nay, the 
latter is expressly mentioned, Ezra x. 28; but the 
verb =" is not used of the excommunicated per- 
sons, but, in contrast with it, the verb 52; the 
former verb, on the other hand, is used in its true 
sense (see above) of their property, because this 
escheated forever to the sanctuary. Had the C[2nNn 
been decreed against the persons in question on the 
part of the Jewish assembly, they would thereby 
not have been excommunicated, but destroyed in 
houor of the God whom they had outraged. On 
che other hana, in the Zalmud, O°M is unquestion- 
righ Ai formally of excommunication. According 
to Elias Levita, the three grades of excommunica- 
tion among the Jess have not seldom been assumed 
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as (1.) the "773, (2.) the NM, and (8.) the NANT. 
Paniel and Weber also assumed them, asserting that 
only the highest grade, as the Shammatha, was oom 
joined with those ‘ fearful curses’ which we read in 
the Talmudists, but that Paul, with his avaGeua, 
meant no other than the ©7F}. On the other hand, 
Gildemeister, passim, preceded by Selden, and oth 
era, has lately thoroughly demonstrated anew thel 
the Talmud and the Jews, by those three names, dc 
not designate three different grades of excommuni 
cation, but that the Shammatha is only another word 
ac Chaldaic translation) for Niddui; that, -there- 
ore, if the Apostle, by his ava%exa, meant the 
Cherem as excommunication, the highest grade of 
excommunication —that accompanied with these 
* curses °—must have been meant.” 

“The next question is, therefore, whether the 
Cherem, as excommunication, already existed among 
the Jews at the time when the Epistle to the Gala- 
titans * was written, Although the primitive history 
of Jewish excommunication is veiled in great ob- 
security, we certainly shall not err if we ascribe to 
it, from its first documentarily attested appearance 
under Ezra (Ezra x. 8), up to the time of Paul, a 
certain course of development, and that a more ex- 
tensive one than Gildemeister appears to do.” 

“ According to New Testament testimony there 
were, then, the two grades of excommunication : 
(1.) The exclusion from the worship in the Temple 
and synagogue, John ix. 22; xii. 42; xvi. 2; and 
(2.) what, as it was already practised under Ezra, 
can least surprise us, the expulsion + from the con- 
gregation of the people, Luke vi. 29 (apogéler), 
which concluded with obliteration of the name in 
the dédrowg dypocion (éxPailew tO Svona ox TO- 
ynoov, |. c.); which latter circumstance is here ex- 
presely added, that the hearers may not understand 
the excommunicatio minor. Quite as certainly, how- 
ever, is the Jewish excommunication at Paul’s time 
not yet designated as Cherem, which even antece- 
dently is improbable, on account of the above de. 
veloped Old Testament use of 59M, which could 
only gradually, and after a longer time, be so con- 
siderably modified. For in the Mishna, where ex- 
communication is largely handled, Cherem is as yet 
never used of excommunication, but this is denoted 
by Niddui; it is in the Gemara that Cherem appears 
as excommunication, and that the sharpest form of 
the same—that ioined with fearful ‘curses’ having 
reference to everlasting destruction, from whence 
also its name—is explained. With this alone agrees, 
moreover, the New Vestament use of avaSeuna and 
avaSepariceyv, Rom. ix. 8; 1 Cor. xii. 8; xvi. 22; 
Gal. i. 8, 9; Acts xxiii. 12; xiv. 21; Mark xiv. 71, 
which in none of these passages signify excommu- 
nication, or to excommunicate. On the other band, 
avaGeua, in entire congruity with the Old Testa 
ment Cherem, is used of a person who is dedicated to 
God, subjected to the Dtvine curse for his death, 


* ithe Epistle to the Homans was written but a year eg 

ahs orn ay by th Introd., Pp. 14, 40.—R. 5 aire, 
‘ a the atepers iow 

1 Cort v. 13, with which he enjoins the excommunication 
of the incestuous person—comp. 1 Cor. v. 2—alludes, aa ie 
commonly to the 1 expressior. of Deutere 
onomy: FS PS SF} HATS", and the translation of 
it in the LXX. ; Deut. xvii. 7, 22 ef. al., this term must, 
at the time of Paul, have been already understood among 
the Jewr not of the death peanltys but of excommunicas 
tion; comp. Winer, Bibi. lwodrierbuch. under Lebene 
sirafe, ii, v. 12.°—R.1 
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not, however, to bodily, as in the more ancient 
formula—which reference, however,-was not neces- 
sarily contained in the root, but resulted only from 
the historical relations of the Jews in ancient time 
—but to spiritual and eternal death. The avaSena, 
1 Cor. xvi. 22, cannot y excommunication, 
since otherwise it would be denounced against a 
temper of mind, the ov gilet; nor yet 1 Cor. xii. 
8, since no one could have wished to excommuni- 
cate Jesus, no longer dwelling on earth; nor Rom. 
ix. 8, as appears sufficiently from the defining G70 
fou Xyuorob. In the case of the verb ava Sepa- 
ticecy, indeed, it has not yet come into any one’s 
head, in respect to the New Testament passages, 
that it signifies, to excommunicate ; but avaden. 
oti, Mark, /. ¢., signifies, ‘ under eelf-imprecations 
(by his soul 8 salvation) to attest, that ;’ avadiua- 

vitew § éautoy, A i. ¢., ‘under gelf-imprecations 
to oblige himself.’ Quite as little can avadsua, 
Gal, i. 8, 9, be used of excommunication, on this 
account, if no other, because one ‘cannot excommu- 
nicate an angel from heaven (ver. 8), but can very 
well call down God’s curse of damnation upon him, 
in the ava@eua. Ver. 9 must have been used in 
the same sense as in ver. 8. Independently of the 
subjective participation expressed by the imperative, 
avaGena Sorw expresses neither more nor less than 
Gal. v. 10, where Paul denounces against the same 
false teachers the judgment of at the end of 
days; comp. 2 Thess. i. 9. In form, as in meaning, 
the Pauline avadena Yotw (or 7tw, 1 Cor. xvi. 22) 
reminds us strongly of the "398, LXX.: ézxara- 
earos, Deut. xxvii. 15 ff; only that not every “878 
in the Old Testament needs, like our avadeza, to 
~be taken as invoking the highest and most intensive 
evil—eternal damnation—but may very well, accord- 
ing to the connection, be used of that; comp. Gal. 
iii, 18; Matt. xxv. 41; it being, of course, under- 
stood that, by the caves Pe pect, the loss of eternal life 
and the blessed fellowship of God is meant to be 
invoked against the sinner, only so far and so long 
as he persists in his wickedness, or this in its nature 
is irremissible. As to the reat, when Riickert and 
Schott, in the case of the avaeua in this passage, 
will have it that it does not mean excommunication, 
for the additional reason that that age was not yet 
acquainted with this among the Christians, this 
assertion is unquestionably erroneous; 1 Cor. v. 2 
ff.; 1 Tim. i. 20; 3 John 10; Jude 22» comp. Matt. 
xviii. 17, 18; 2’ Thess, iii. 14; 2 John x. 11. The 
Church fathers afterwards used the ava Sena, doubt- 
less deriving the use through the Pauline passages, 
of Christian excommunication, similarly as the Jews 
their O°, but these commonly misunderstood the 
proper sense of this expression. Comp. the criti- 
— of them in Fritzsche, 4. c., tom. ii, p. 249, 

ote.” 


With this well-established view of the meaning 

of our word, we can pass to the exegesis of this 
e, remembering that the burden of proof now 

Feats with those who, to avoid difficulties, assign any 
~nage Rye than that so ably defended by Wiese- 
Meyer : “Tre destruction to which Paul would 
eommit himself for his brethren must not be under- 
stood as a violent death (Jerome, Limborsch, Flatt, 
and others), but as the eternal awlea, as is re- 
quired by the avo +r. X. It has often been ob- 
jected that the wish of this awe is unreasonable, 
and Michaelis even save that it would be a raving 
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prayer. But the standard of selfish (!) reflection 
does not harmonize with the emotion of boundless 
self-denial and love in which Paul here s 
(Comp. Chrysostom and Bengel in /oco.) Tholuck 

quotes Chrysostom’s expression on thia point, and 
adiig: ‘Thus interpret the vast majority of exposk 
tors of ancient and modern times, even the Socin. 
iang, with Socinus himself’ We neverthcleas hold 
unhesitatingly that the explanation of Michaelis is 
more admissible than Meyer’s well-nigh unmeaning 
overstraining of the idea of self-denial. 

The justifiable hesitation in accepting the ex- 
planation, that Paul wished to be eternally cast out 
from Christ—that is, given over to the devil, to be 
damned—has led to mitigations of the real meanisg 
of the avaSeua. It has been interpreted : 

1. As temporal death, as already mentiors1 
Analogies in 2 Cor. xii. 15: the death of Christ es 
xataya (Jerome, Nosselt, and others). Tholt.ca, 
on the other hand: With temporal death as Chy rum, 
there is connected the sieaee which is adc:tion- 
ally comprised here in azo t. 

2. Banishment from church roh fallowship (deotius, 
and others; apparently, Luther 

On the controversies arising from a gsmon by 
Fr. Krummacher on Gal, i. 8, in regard w this ex- 
planation, comp. Tholuck, p. 471 ff. There is, now, 
no question that the supposition of an exclusion to 
injury is always connected with a trve exclusion 
from church fellowship. But if we explain the Old 
Testament Cherem and the ecclesiastical ban accord- 
ing to the New Testament—that is, specifically ac 
cording to the words quoted from 1 Cor. v. 5—then 
it becomes evident that the Old Testament Cherem 
did not declare efernal condemnation when it de- 
clared extermination from the congregation of the 
people, and that devotion to eternal condemnauon 
could never have been the meaning of an authorized 
ecclesiastical Christian ban. If the explanation, / 
wished to be accursed from Christ, were therefore 
correct, it would nevertheless not be the same as: 
I wished to be eternally damned; but: I would be 
willing to be cast into boundless misery for the 
brethren.* From the overstrained interpretation of 
the accursed, it would follow, that the Apostle re 
garded the brethren in question as eternally damned. 
See, on the contrary, ii—Tholuck refers to 
the Jewish and Arabic manner of speaking: May 
we be thy ransom; may my soul be the redemption 
of thine | Evidently, hyperboles of Oriental polite- 
ness. He cites the reference of Origen to the ex- 
ample of Moses (Exod. xxxii. 32): Paul has spoken 
like Moses, says Origen: devotione, non prawarica- 
tione. But Moses spoke thus at a moment of the 
deepest emotion, and just as Moses, in the Old Tes- 
tament sense of the theocratic judgment of repre 
bation. Jerome takes the value of many sous 
against one into account; Cyril accepts a hyper- 
bole ; and Thomas Aquinas distinguishes between a 

ratio a damnatis per cul and a separutio 4 
“Yruitione gloria.t Tholuck remarks, that Fenelen 


e meaning very and the 
rds express not “ asarite ideas,’ but “strong and indie 

tinet emotions.” —B.] 
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has referred to this passage in order to defend the 
mystical idea of amour désinteressé,* and that Bos- 
auet replies, by saying, that fellowship with God 
cannot be sep from participation in saving 
blessings (salvation). Yet Tholuck returns at last 
to Fenelon’s distinction, after quoting many other 
theological explanations (Calvin: erupito animi con- 
fwusi ; later moralists, especially Dannhauer, Spener, 
and Bengel: vertus herotca). Most expositors, by 
their reference to the hypothetical st ait posset, 
return to the acceptance of a hyperbolical expres- 
sion. 
The avtog éyw leads us back to the simplest 
rendering. 

The current explanation is incorrect at the very 
vutset, Meyer is nearest right: The antithesis is 
the brethren, the majority of whom are seen by 
Paulas avadSeuva uo Xerotov going to the 
anuiisve, In this case the 2yo would still be su- 
perfluous. Our present expression refere to the 
arog éyw (chap. vii, 25). We have seen bow the 
expression there designated the opposition of spir- 
itual and carnal life in the identity of the same 
individuality, And thus it denotes here the antithe- 
sis of his earlier and of his present standpoint, in 
the identity of an individuality which, at that time, 
acted from a love for Israel.¢ For I even pledged 
wag I, the same Paul who must now pronounce 
the ollowing judgment on Israel, &c.—His former 
wish to destroy the Christians by means of the 
Cherem, he now denominates in its true meaning: 


least in permanency. For holiness and blessedness are 
inseparable, and it is the will of Christ that we become 
Sicased through fellowship with Him.—P. 8.] 
* [Compare Madame Guion (died 1717): 
“Though thine absence breaks my heart, 
0 e absence br 
Go, then, and forever, too ; a 
All is right that thou wilt do.” 


- “My last, least offering, I present thee now— 

Renounce me, leave me, and be still adored! 

Slay me, my God, and 1 applaud the blow.” 
Cowper's Translation. 


The doctrine of disinterested affection has been sup- 
ported in ene nati Semuel Hopkine, D.D., and his 
system is commonly called Hopkinsianism. He holds that 
self-love, which cannot be distinguished from selfishness in 
his view, “is the root and essence of all sin ;”? that holines« 
consists in disinterested benevolence. He makes the pos- 
session of this benevolence a test of religion and religious 
exercises, and says, that Oouen a benevolent person 


his position. It is pole that he, too, would admit the 
impossibility of suc 


beart.—R. 
t (This obviates one difficulty, urged by Dr. Hodge, 
against the sense I parade - Ne Jew would express 


aorist, b 
@ sense very unusual; while what is dlosely joined with it 
rt of the wish or vow—der! ves 
trtund)oint. Extremely doubttul, to 
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to be accursed, azo tov X., away from Christ ;, as 
he is not aware of any other ban from the Church 
of God than banishment from Christ. Ndsselt, and 
others, have understood by the expression, that 
Christ would be the author of the ban; which would 
increase the harshness of the expression. With our 
view, the izieg twv ededgav wou can only 
mean this: for my brethren, as one zealous for their | 
interests, Even with the opposite view, Meyer ex- 
plains weg as for the — of ; but Tholuck, on 
the contrary, says that the idea of substitution un- 
derlies the wzép, at least indirectly. [Olshausen 
makes tzéig = avti.—R.] This would render the 
idea still more intolerable. Paul would not venture 
to utter the thought, that his ruin might still bring 
salvation to the people for whom even the death of 
Christ brought no jepunery 
The interpretations of this difficult passage ma 

be A eciasd as follows: . 

(1.) Those which take yiyour7y in the past 
sense. The grammatical objection to this is so de- 
cided, that, unless the gravest difficulties attend 
every other view, it must be rejected. The view 
of Dr. Lange, which makes it equivalent to a defi- 
nite aorist, is grammatically less admissible than that 
which takes it as = optabam, I was wont to wish. 

(2.) Those which give to avaGepua some less 
strong sense than accursed, devoted to destruction 
Dr. Lange has cited must of these. The least ob 
jectionable among these is that which interprets the 
word as meaning: untold misery, not necessarily 
eternal. The lexical objection here is very strong ; 
see Excursus above. If Wieseler’s statements are 
reliable, all of these are necessarily excluded. There 
remains, then, 

(8.) The obvious meaning, J could wish myself 
devoted to destruction from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake ; implying either that the wish was not formed, 
because it was impossible to wish, or of impossible 
fulfilment ; vzég, involving, not necessarily substi- 
tution, yet such a suffering for the benefit of others 
as would turn to their corresponding advantage ; tor 
Paul often speaks of what he does he (vzéo) his 
readers. The question then arises, the difficul- 
ties attending this view so great, that it must be 
abandoned for such doubtful exegesis as (1.) and (2.) 
present? Dr. Lange objects: 

(a.) That it implies a senseless overstraining of 
the idea of self-denial. But who shall put the limit? 
“Tt is the expression of an affectionate and self- 
denying heart, willing to surrender all things—even, 
if it might be so, eternal glory itself—if thereby he 
could obtain for his beloved people those blessings 
of the gospel which he now enjoyed, but from which 
they were excluded. Others express their love by 
professing themselves ready to give their life for 
their friends: he declares the intensity of his affec- 
tion by reckoning even his spiritual life not too 

ta price, if it might purchase their salvation ” 

Alford). Surely we dare not let our assumption of 

how far his self-denial would go, limit words, which, 
if they do not mean this, have always borne this as 
their obvious meaning. 

(6.) It is further objected, that then the Apustle 
would regard the brethren in question as eternally 
damned. But it is Paul who says that those out 
of Christ are already perishing (1 Cor. i. 18); and 
Christ himself speaks of the wrath of God abiding 
on men (Jolin iii. 18, 36). This objection sunders 
too widely the present and the future state of un 
believers. Paul would, at all events, feel the power 
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of the fature stats of retribution in the case of these 
brethren, just to the extent that he attached a defi- 
nite meaning to avaSena; so that this objection is 
of no weight. 

(c.) The implication suggested above, that Paul 
then would deem his ruin more powerful than the 
death of Christ, involves the strongest meaning of 
tzéip. If the idea of substitution be excluded, this 
objection falla to the ground. But if Paul could 
not use izég here, in the sense that his sufferings 
might produce certain beneficial results to others, 
he could not use it elsewhere in the same sense 
(Eph. iii. 18; Col. i. 24 twice). The objection, in 
any case, lies not against the degree, but the quality 
of the suffering. 

(d.) Lange characterizes the current interpreta- 
tion as Ayperbolical, If it be, then objection (a.) 
bas no weight, for a hyperbole would not overstrain 
the idea of self-denial, But this interpretation is 
not strictly a hyperbole. For Paul wished by this 
to express a degree of feeling which could be meas- 
ured in human expression by nothing less strung 
than this. The objective impossibility did not de- 
stroy the subjective intensity of feeling. And al- 
though he may not have actually formed the wish, 
still any student of human nature knows that feel- 
ings often exist, never taking shape in definite wish, 
which are contrary both to what is possible and what 
ia actually wished. The expression is, however, 
truthful in Paul’s consciousness, hence not a hyper- 
bole. 

On the whole, the objections to this view (3. 
seem of so much less weight, that the majority o 
commentators adopt it. Besides the grammatical 
and lexical grounds in ite favor, it presents the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles under the influence of feel- 
ings most akin to the self-sacrificing love of the 
Lord he preached. And it detracts nothing from 
our estimate of his affection to know, as he did also, 
that such love flowed only from his love to Christ, 
his fellowship with Christ, which would iteelf change 
hell to heaven.—R.] 

My kinsmen acoording to the flesh [ray 
aquyytvov pov xata gaexal, This addition 
expresses both his former -motive and his continued 
patriotic feeling (see chap. xi. 14).* [There is, how- 
ever, here an implied antithesis to “ brethren in the 
Lord.” Paul's patriotism is here justified, but, as 
the next verse shows, it has a deeper ground in the 
gracious gifts and religious advantages which the 
Jews had hitherto enjoyed.—R. 

Ver. 4. Who are Israelites. Otrivesc.— 
Quippe gui. Thus he announces the characteristics 
of his kindred “ according to the flesh,” who lay so 
near his heart, and the decline of whose glory ex- 
cited his profound compassion. The collective glory 
of the Jews lies in the fact that they are Israe'ites 
—-that they bear the honorable name of Israel, as 
those who are called, like their ancestor, to be + 
people of God consisting of wrestlers with God—a 
perl: of wrestling prayer. [It should be remarked 

ere, that the ground of the prerogatives afterwards 
enumerated was the free grace of God, not any su- 
perior natural excellence of this people as compared 
with the heathen. This is implied in the very chiar- 
acter of the prerogatives. Besides, in calling them 
* Israelites,” there is a direct reference to the fact 


* In the discussions on thrs subject, a second meaning 
of deé has not been taken into seimae ate. awd werpés, 
en the taternal side, &c. 
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that their advantages grew out of their relation te 
one directly chosen of God. So that the very glory 
of Israel shows the sovereignty of God, toward which 
the chapter pointe, in discussing the eni of the 
present position of this favored people.—R. ] 

By a rhetorically forcible xaé, xaé, &c., Paul 
now discloses six prerogatives, from vioGecia te 
éxayysiias, after which be extols the highest 
glory of the Israelites—that the fathers belong to 
them, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
also came, 

He calls them Jeraelétes, and not merely Isruel 
(see ver. 6). Although the majority of the people 
turned away from Christ, and but a minority iden 
tified themselves with Him, this minority neverthe 
less constitutes, par excellence, the people of Israel. 
See the tevés in chap. iii, 8, and also chap. xi. 1. 
He can, indeed, call also the unbelieving majority 
“Israel” in a qualified sense (ver. 81). But the 
name “ Israelites” is still placed as the name of 
honor at the very head of the advantages (see 2 Cor. 
xi, 22; Phil. iii. 6; John i. 47). On the use of the 
name in Josephus, see Tholuck, p. 476. 

Tholuck’s division of the advantages into three 
pairs is well grounded; but be is less warranted in 
regarding them as designations of their theocratic 
honor, their theocratic basis, and their theocratic 
hope, ‘‘to which the prerogatives of the fathers of 
the theocracy, and of their head, is connected as a 
fourth member.” According to the import of the 
designations, the vio &eaéa indicates, at the out 
set, the whole state of honor; then the first pair 
describes the patriarchal foundation, including the 
new calling of Israel as a people; the second pair, 
on the contrary, set forth the Mosaic legal constitu. 
tion of Israel; then, again, the ézayysriias, 
“the promises,” denutes the collective transition from 
Moses to Christ by the prophets. To these real ad 
vantages of Israel there then corresponds the an 
tithesia of personal advantages: the true fathers of 
the people down to Christ. 

Whose is the adoption [Hy 7 vied ecia) 
God’s acceptance in the place of a child, adoption; 
yet not in the sense of the New Testament realize 
tion, but in that of the Old Testament typification 
(see Exod. iv. 22 ff.; Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii. 6; Hosea 
xi. 1; Rom. viii. 1,2). The foundation of this adop- 
tion was the election, calling, and sealing of Abra- 
ham. - But in this right of the child there was not 
merely comprised the real enjoyment of “‘ theocratic 
protection,” but also the foundation and guidance to 
real adoption (Gal. iv. 1, 2); and, in relation to the 
promise for the remaining nations, the determination 
that Israel should be the first-born son of God (Exod. 
iv. ma [Ic therefore comprises, though only ger 
minally and typically, the close union which Christ, 
the Only-begotten, who was in the bosom of the 
Father from eternity, forms between God and men 
through the regeneration of the Holy Ghost.—P. S.] 

And the glory. The ddta, mins ag. 
This is that revealed form of Jehovah underlying 
the call to adoptiun throughout the Old Testament, 
which often stands out more definitely in the appear. 
ance of the Angel of the Lord (see Lange’s Comm. 
Genesis) [p. 385 ff., Amer. ed.]. Comp. Exod. xxiv. 
16; xb 84; 1 Kings viii. 10 f.; Ezek. i. 28, and 
other passages). Untenable explanations: 1. The 
ark of the covenant (Beza, Grotius, and others, with 
reference to 1 Sam. iv. 22). 2. The glory of Israa 
itself (Calovius, Kéllner, Fritzsche, Beck and oth 
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ers). For the still more untenable explanations of | the giving of the law, a8 ai exayysdicn (the 
Michaelis and Koppe, see Meyer (the adoption itself | Messianic prophecies) correspond to ai diaGinae 
as giory, the promised felicitas). Meyer's own ex- | This is a chiasm, according to Meyer, occasioned by 


pla:-ation is totally unsatisfactory: ‘“‘ The symboli- | the necessity of the 


eal and visible presence of G 


promises standing at the coz 


as manifested in | clusion, immediately before the Promised Une. But 


the desert as a pillar of cloud and of fire, and as/a chiasm is altogether out of the question, as the 


the cloud over the ark of the covenant, the same 
m3°Se” (Buxtorf, Lexic., Talmud, &.). For more 
farticular infurmation on Meyer’s indefinite view, 
see Tholuck.—De Wette and Philippi do not really 
t beyond ‘“‘ the visible and operative presence of 
God,” or, the “ symbol of God’s gracious presence.” 
Ax Paul is enumerating the prerogatives of the 
ews, a definite meaning is to be sought for. Mey- 
er’s view attaches a definite meaning to déta, ex- 
tending it, however, over a wide period of time. 
Dr. Lange’s objection to this grows out of his classi- 
fication of these prerogatives in chronological order. 
If this dofa must be referred to patriarchal times, 
then Lange’s view alone is admissible ; but the word 
is used by one who is glancing over the whole Jewish 
history, and in that history “ the visible presence of 
God ” seems most worthy of the title dofa.—R.] 

And the covenants. 4: dsaSaxas. The 
compacts, The dota already announced iteelf at 
the call of Abraham. [If Meyer's view of dota 
be adopted, then the reference to the call of Abra- 
ham in viozcia is the point of connection here.— 
R.}] The covenant with Abraham was renewed with 
Isaac (and this is of importance here, in contrast 
with Ishmael), with Jacob (in contrast with Esau), 
and, finally, with the whole people through Moses. 
Various explanations: 1. The two tables of the law 
(Beza, and others). 2. The Old and the New Tes- 
taments [see Zeztual Note*—R.] (Augustine, Je- 
rome, Cocceius, Calovius; with reference to Jer. 
xxxi_ 33). Meyer: “The compacts concluded by 
God with the patriarchs after Abraham.” Comp. 
Book of Wisdom xviii, 22; Sirach xliv. 11; 2 Mace. 
viii. 15; Eph. ii. 12. [This is undoubtedly the sim- 
plest view.—R, ] 

And the giving of the law. Opposite ex- 
planations: 1. Meyer, and others: the act of givin 
the law, not 6 vono¢ itself. 2. Tholuck [Hedge] 
and most expositors: vozoSsacia, by metonyme 
for 6 voxos; vouxoGezcla is the more rhetorical 
and euphonious word. Evidently, the act of giving 
the Jaw would have had no permanent force for Is- 
tael apart from ite substance ; but even its substance 
would be no anent vozoPecia without the 
continued repetition (Deuteronomy), establishment, 
and restoration of the law. The vdu0¢ was, and 
continued to be, a permanent act of the rouoecia. 

Meyer inquires why Paul did not write voxos, if 
e meant it. “ At all events, whoever had the 
vouobscia, had also the yvdsuoc. Still, the differ- 
ence of signification is to be preserved. The giving 
of the law was a work by means of which God, who 
was himeelf the ronoOérnc, distinguished the Jews 
above all other nations.” It seems safer to make 
the primary reference to the giving of the law, with- 
oot, however, excluding the necessary secondary 
reference to its subetance.—R. ] 

And the service of the sanotuary. The 
worship, 7 4atoria; Heb. ix. 1. [The Jewish 
ritual service, including the tabernacle worship, but 
fully estublished in the temple. The connection of 
this with the giving of the law is sufficiently ob- 
vions.—And the asi émayytlias— 
R.] Meyer nolds that the service corresponds to 


promises in the stricter sense—the prophetic prom 
ises—followed the giving of the law, and as 
Aatgeia also was already, in the main, a typtcas 
promise, from which the ézayyedias are cr 
to be distinguished as verbal prophecies. Thotuck 
concludes, without good ground, from the reasoning 
(ver. 6), that the predictions of the prophets are not 
meant here, but ‘“‘ chiefly” those communicated to 
the patriarchs, But how could Paul have enswmera 
ted the principal elements of Israel's glory, withou*, 
thinking of the prophets? We must adhere to the 
position that, apart from the connections of histori- 
cal sequence, the vioSecia, the dota, &c., and, in- 
deed, all the particular elements, pervaded all the . 
periods of Israel’s existence. Even the voyodecia, 
for example, is found in the germ in Abraham. 

Ver. 5. ose are the fathers [oy of 2a- 
téioes]. The fathers, the elect, the men of ae 
as preludes to the chief Chosen One, the Son 
God; the glorious root of the Israelitish parent-tree, 
as well as the fatness of the tree (see chap. xi. 17), 
referring to the only glorious crown (Exod. iii. 18 ; 
iv. 5). These are chiefly, but not exclusively, the 
patriarchs, but, in addition to them, the long line of 
the true fathers of Israel. 

And of whom as to the flesh is Ohrist 
ee at oy 6 Xevotds tO xata cadoxa]. 

t is the highest characteristic of Israel’s glory, that 
Christ descends from it, or comes of it according to 
the flesh (Rom. i. 8; iv. 1 ff.). [Christ, the prom- 
ised Messiah, is the greatest of all the blessings 
intparted to the people of Israel, to whom all the 
others pointed typically and prophetically, and in 
whom they first obtained their full truth and reality. 
—P. 8.] The ro xata cagxa is evidently a 
qualifying addition, and refers to an antithesis; 
Tholuck: “ov xata ty Seotyta” (chap. i. 8, 4). 
[ Alford marks the antithesis by rendering: “as far 
as regards the flesh ;” finding in 10, accusative, the 
implication “that He was not entirely sprung from 
them, but had another nature.”—R. 

Who is over all [‘O Gy éni nxarvtouy. 
There are two renderings which are nearly allied: 
Who is God over all, blessed forever, and: Who is 
over all, God blessed forever. The doctrinal results 
are the same, whichever be adopted; bnt Lange 
prefers the latter, for reasons which will appear, 
and seems warranted in his preference. The E. V. 

ives the latter; Luther, and most interpreters, the 
ormer.—R.] We explain the thus: He 
who is over all Israelites, believers and unbelievers, 
is that glorified One of our universally known syna- 
gogical formula: God, blessed forever. Amen. We 
must first of all accept a strong Pauline brevilo- 
guence. Then we must call to mind Paul’s expres. 
sion concerning the unknown God (Acts xvii. 28). 
As Paul could say to the Greeks: ‘“‘ You seek and 
worship by your altar the one true God, withaut 
knowing Him,” so can he say of the Jews: “ ven 
those who reject Christ must render homage to Him, 
though unconsciously, as, by the well-known dox. 
ology, they often praise Jehovah, the God of reve. 
lation, who has appeared in Christ, and thus rules 
supremely over all, believers as well as unbeliev. 
ers.” The 6 o» therefore stands fcr oc dees, 
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though with the additiunal strength peculiar to the 
participle. That the é¢ézé zayvtwy here refers to 
the Jews, according to their antithesis of believing 
aud unbelieving Jews, is evident from the strong 
prominence previously given tu them (otteves, 
wy, &§ wy). [The form of the E. V. favors this 
view of éxt.zaytmwy. By taking it as masculine, 
the whole clause is brought into closer connection 
with the context, an increased difficulty in the in- 
terpretation of the doxology is obviated, while this 
closer connection gives strength to the view that 
the doxology refeis to Christ. It seems preferable 
to the view which connects it with sds, in the 
sense of the supreme God (Hodge, and many others). 
Whether all that Lange suggests is included, is per- 
haps doubtful; but conip: his remarks below on Ps. 
Ixviii. 19 —R] 
God blessed for ever. Amen [O20¢ ¢v- 
Aoyytosg tig TOUG abavas, oy J. We 
must regard this clause as a quotation from the 
ogical liturgy, sufficiently well-known to all 
the Jews, and to Jewish Christians and believers in 
general. According to modern usage, it should, 
therefore, be written with quotation-marks. But the 
sense is this: Christ is the object of the Israelitish 
doxology to the revealed God, Jehovah, for He is 
the dota itself; is consciously praised by some, and 
unconsciously by the rest; for this latter class, not- 
withstanding their rejection of Jesus of Nazareth, 
cannot get away from the adoration of the Sh 
and thus Christ also, the personally revealed God, 
rules over all (as they praise Him), even over un- 
believers, for their future salvation. This is there- 
fore the last advantage of Israel (see chap. xi.). 
For the details of all the explanations, we must refer 
to the Commentaries extant.* 
Every exposition is attended with great difficul- 
ties. The strongest reasons are still in favor of the 
old one, transmitted to us by the early writera, all 
of whom favored it, with the single exception of 
Theodore of Mopsvestia (see Tholuck, p. 479). We 
may say, perhaps, that Julian maintained, with Cy- 
ril, that Paul never called Jesus “ God, ” and that 
the Codd. 11 [5], 47 place « period after oa 
and Cod. 71 places one after éxi nxavtwy. Here 
belong also Irenzus, Tertullian, prigen, n, &c., and 
the most of the iste expositors (see Meyer). The 
passage is, therefore, a doxology to the Tirdaity of 
Christ. This is most strongly favored by the re- 
quirement of the antithesis comprised in the to 
xata oagxa (see chap i 8,4; 1 Tim. iii. 16). 
This explanation has been rendered unnecessarily 
difficult by regarding ézi zayvroyv as neuter: “ over 
every thing ” (Beza referred it us masculine to the 
patriarchs, to the antithesis of Jews and Gentiles), 
thus giving up ite proximate reference to the Jews. 
Since the time of Erasmus, this exposition has 
been directly opposed by another, the reference of 


xa, 


ao 8 learned essay by Hermann Schults (Profeseor 

in Basle): Rom. ix. 5, in cxegelischer und biblisch-theolog = 
scher B:sichung, erkldrt, in the Jahkrb@cher f@r Deu'sche 
Theolog'e for 1868, pp. 462-506, and the older exegetical 
literature on this passage, there cited against the inter- 
| palace of the Socinians and Semler. Schults refers the 
oxol oBy to Christ, yet not to the preéxistent, but the 

theanthropic, glorified Christ, to what He nowis. Thie is 
the highest Bloryof Israel, thit He who is exuited above 
all thinus was born of it. This essay is exhaustive and 
convincing iu its defence of the received punctuation. It 
closes, however, with some specu tines which imply a 
cy between the ere e Gospel narratives and th- 

oq profound christological positions of the Epistles (and 
che Gospr! of John).—R.1 
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“The Codd. 11 [5], 47, of 
the 11th and 12th centuries, like Diodorus of Tar 
sus, place a period after gayxa; this punctuation 
has been preferred by Erasmus, so that what follows 
is a doxology to the Almighty God. This proposi 
tion has found favor with the majority or recert 
exegetical writers, with the Socinians, &c., with 
Reiche, Riickert, Meyer, and Fritzsche.” Tholzek . 

A middle ground is occupied by the interpretation 
which unites with a second punctuation p--posed 
by Erasmus, according to Cod. 71, as it places a 
period after ‘ni mavtor: ; this haz been adopted by 
Locke and Baumgarten-Crusius, a construction to 
which Tholuck also inclines to a certain degree. In 
addition to these three explanations are, the conjec- 
ture of Erasmus, that S:oc is not authentic, and 
the reading wy & S#6¢ proposed by Crell, and oth 
ers. ie to Tholuck, the detached char- 
acter of the doxology is against the third exposition. 
The following may be said against the second ex- 
planation : 

1. In simple doxologiea, without a relative form, 
the evdoyntos erally precedes the @edc. See ex- 
amples in Tholuck, 483; Philippi, 369 ff. Tholuck 
ds it as a beautiful fact connected with Faustus 
Socinus, that his attention was first directed to this 
circumstance, and that, owing to it, he changed his 
exposition of the Tholuck, indeed, citea 
a passage in which the ebdoyytos comes after the 
6t6¢ (Pa. Ixviii. 10)—a passage which, in view of 
its connection, we regard as very important, and 
must hereafter return to it. 

2. A doxology to the omnipotent God cannot 
interrupt the train of thought under cofisideration 
at its very outset; least of all, can an elegy or 
funeral discourse be changed abruptly into a hymn. 
The doxology for the whole discussion in Rom. 


the clause to God. 


ix.—xi, is at the conclusion of chap. xi. 

8. The expression, to xata cagxa, which limits 
Christ’s descent from the Jews to human nature, 
requires, as an antithesis, a reference to His divine 
nature, We have here had special reference to Cal- 
vin, Tholuck, Neander, and Philippi. In the attack 
on the old exposition, it is remarkable that the same 
critical exegesis which elsewhere urges the imme. 
diate context, and leaves the analogy of Scripture 
altogether in the background, here reverses ite 
method. Meyer, indeed, only says, that both ex- 
positions might be equally right, according to the 
words. But he imagines that he can overcome the 
requirement of the autithesis in this paseage merely 
by the assurance that divinity does not necessarily 
belong to the object represented. The doxologies 
to God which Mever cites (Rom, i. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 
31; Gal. i. 5; 1 Tim. i. 17), are fully occasioned by 
the connection, which would not hold good of the 
present doxology. Meyer contradicts himself when 
he first urges that the present padage does not read 
6 Sed¢, but only the predicative :0<, without the 
article ; and when he concedes that Paul, by virtue 

of his’ appropriate and real harmony with John's 
ehristology, could, just as properly as John (chap. « 
1), have used the predicative Medc (divine nature 
of Christ (with reference to Phil ii. 6; Col. i. 1 

ff.; ii. 9; 2 Cor. iv. 4), and set urges that Paul 
never used the expression ##c5 of Christ, since he 
never accepted the Alexandrian form, like John, 
but adhered to the strictly monotheistical form. He 
seems, therefore, to regard that “ Alexandrian form” 
as prejudicial to strict monotheism. [It shoald be 
remarked that Weyer, whc is usually so clear and 
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decided in his gtatements of the reasons for his 
views, halts here, as if the grounds against the 
reference to Christ were not sufficient to satisfy 
himself. This fact is suggestive—R.] As far as 
those passages are voncerned in which Paul brings 
out the divinity of Christ, we refer to the Doctr. 
Notes. We must here, however, oppose the her- 
neneutical supposition that there are no doctrinal 
eat deyoueva as culminating points of the view 
corresponding with them, Meyer even holds that 
John calls Christ G05 but once. It is a perfectly 
gratuitous increase of the difficulty before us, to say 
that Christ is here called God over all. It is cer- 
tainly a fact that Paul speaks preéminently of the 
historical Christ, and that, when he expresses also 
the ontologtcal idea of Christ, he immediately places 
it in relation with the historical perfection of Christ; 
but when this hésforical subordination which Paul 
expresses (1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 5 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 
28) is allowed to be identical with His ontological 
subordination, the error is owing to a defective ec- 
clesiastical education and speculative penetration. 

We now come to Ps. lxviii. 19, according to the 
Septuagint: Kiigsos 6 205 edbloyytds, tbdoyntos 
xigcos yutpay xad guéoay. It must be borne in 
mind that Paul was particularly familiar with that 
passage. In Eph, iv. 8 he quotes a good part of 
ver. 18, and refers it to Christ, But this verse reads, 
according to De Wette’s translation, thus: Thou 
ascendest to the high seat, thou leadest captive, thou 
receivest gifts for men, and the rebellious shall also 
dwell with Jah. Tholuck: Even the apostates shall 
still dwell with God the Lord. Do we not plainly 
hear the reécho of this passage in the 6 ow éni 
zarytey? And since we know that Paul applies 
this passage to the glorification of Christ, is it not 
clear that he immediately adds that ascription of 
praise in Ps. Ixviii. 19? His expression occupies 
the middle ground between the LXX. and the He- 
brew text. Hence we return to the acceptance of a 
svnagogical form. 

{The main point being not the synagogical form 
—to which, however, there is little to object—but 
the reference to Christ, the following summary in 
fuvor of that view is added ; 

(1.) This view is the most simple and natural 
one. Alford seems justifiable in remarking: /t és 
the only one admissible by the rules of grammar and 
arrangement, 

(2.) It accords best with the context, presenting 
an antithesis to 1d xata cagxa, and forming a 
suitable culminating point after the enumeration of 
the advantages of the Jews. 

(8.) It is sufficiently Pauline, for Paul wrote Col. 
i. 15 ff., and in view of that and many similar pas- 
sages, any other reference would be derogatory to 
the divinity of Christ. 

(4.) On no exegetical point, where there is room 
for discussion, has the unanimity of commentators, 
of all ages and confessions, been so entire, as in re- 
ferring this to Christ.—R. ] 


B. The Apostle’s exultation at the thought that 
the tse of God for Israel nevertheless remains 
in Foe (vers, ee 

First Proor: Differences in election (vers, 6-18). 
Meyer: “The first part of the theodicy is, that God’s 
promise has not become untrue through the exclusion 
of a portion of Se Israelites ; for the promise is valid 
enly for the trva Israelites, who are according to the 
promisc—which result is confirmed by the Scriptures.” 


Ver. 6. It is not however so that. The oiz 
vlov da Ot is variously rendered: 1. Analo 
gously to the ory ors, not thal, not in the sense tha: 
(Tholuck), But this does not afford a satisfacto 
connection with the foregoing. 2. Fritzsche: os 
Towitov ote [the matter, however, is not so, as 
that], 8. Ov totoy 0& ity: otoy ots, “but I da 
not say any thing of such a kind as that” (Meyer 
4. The least tenable explanation is, tt és not } 
that (Beza, Grotius). [Between (2.) and (&.) there 
is little choice. Paul does not say any thing of 
such a kind as that, because the matter ts not so ae 
that ; or vice versd.—R.| The connection, there 
fore, consists in the Apostle’s declaration of a re 
striction of the profound sorrow which he has al 
ready expressed ; but not, according to Origen, in 
connecting the declaration that the promise still 
holds good, to the previously mentioned ézayye- 
dies. Tholuck: “‘ Paul adduces the proof accord 
ing to the idea with which he was quite familiar 
that the real Israel was not based upon its physical 
relationship with Abraham (Gal. iii. 9; Rom. iv. 12). 
This brings out in glaring contrast the shibboleth of 
the carnal Jew, &c. ; heretics, deniers of the 
resurrection of the dead, &., are only mentioned as 
exceptions.” 

The word of God hath come to none 
[éxaéntoxey 0 Adyos tov Seow]. e 
word of patriarchal promise in its relation to Israel, 
not specially to the émayysiias alone, 

For not all who are of Israel, are Israel 

ov yao navtes of 2 Jaogand, oitos 
Iogani]. The germ of the distinction between 
the true religious Israel and the impure and merely 
national Israelites, already lay in the Old Testament 
(see chap. x.; Ps, cxii, 1; Ezek. xiii. 9; Jer. vii, 
28, &c.); the distinction was already prepared by 
the relations of election in the history of the patri- 
archs. The Apostle’s thought distinguishes, first 
of all, between Israel as the collective people of 
God, and the single apostate branches. But then 
he establishes this general distinction chiefly by the 
relations of election. : 

Ver. 7. Neither, because they are the seed 
of Abraham are they all children [oid of. 
tloiv ontopa Afoadu, navteg réixva], 
The oxégua “Af. denotes here natural pos- 
terity, but the téxva, on the contrary, his spirit. 
ual posterity, and directly from Israel. It may be 
asked here, whether the subject of the preceding 
verse (which are of Israel) still continues (Meyer), 
or whether the present clause generalizes the sub 
ject: not all those who are Abraham’s seed are 
therefore also Abraham’s children. We prefer the 
latter construction, because, otherwise, the verse 
cited would furnish no proof. The first clause—for 
they are not all Israel which are of Israel, God’; 
people—is therefore supplemented by the second-- 
likewise not all who are descended from Abraham, 
and thus, directly from Ishmael and Isaac, are true 
children of Abraham ; that is, not merely individe a) 
believers, as in chap. iv., but rather the individc: ls 
chosen, elected beforehand through God’s free choice. 

This is now followed by particular proofs, which 
show that God’s election, notwithstanding the prom 
ise given to Abraham, remained totally free, con. 
trary to the boast of a right of natural descent. 

First proof: Abraham’s first born son was not 
Abraham’s child of promise, but, according to God’s 
disposition, the younger, with his seed. And that, 
indeed, was previously established bv God. Reler 
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ence oould also be made here to the preference of 
Sarah to Hagar; and, therefore, the second and more 
convincing proof follows: Rebecca. It is import- 
ant that Rebecva, and not Isaac, appears in the fore- 

und, but then, also, that she conceived twins by 
Teas in one pregnancy; and ¢Arrd, that a determi- 
nation is made respecting children as yet unborn, 
which gave the preference to Jacob. 

But (thus the promise reads) in Isaac [aii’ 
"Evy ’luaax. Gen. xxi. 12. see Zextual Note" 
for the Hebrew.] Though the decisive promise is 
quoted directly and authentically, without a yéyya- 
ta, or any thing of similar import, as in Gul. iii. 
11, 12, it is vevertheless a simple lugical require- 
ment to supply something of the kind mentally; 
this, however, is contested by Meyer. The promise 
is quoted from the Septuagint, Meyer maintains, 
in accordance with Gesenius, that the original text 
PMS"3 would say: Through Isaac will the pos- 
terity be called; but that the Apostle has conceived 
the sense of the passege according to its typical 
meaning, and confined it to /eaac’s person. [So 
Philippi, Ewald.] The entire digression on this sup- 
posed antithesis rests upon a mistake of the signifi- 
cance of the typical collective name, The name of 
Isasc here can just as little exclude his posterity, as 
the Included posterity can exclude Isaac himself. 
Meyer says: all Jews belonged to the offspring of 
Isaac, and therefore the expression would be inap- 
propriate, if those whose claims are to be disap- 
pointed, are also described by it. But yet, in vers. 
11 and 12, the election of Jacob is evidently meant 
at the same time with that of his posterity, but with- 
out the Apostle having designed thus to favor again 
the claim of individual Jews. The examples cited 
serve to prove that the distinguishing process of 
election, in reference to the descendants of Jacob 
also, was not hindered by the election of their an- 
cestor with his ozépua, but rather that it took place 
with perfect freedom in reference to the posterity. 


Shall thy seed be called [xiySyortai 
gor ontou we Different explanations of the 
xAnOnoretas (ertt, shall be; shall be awakened ; 
shall be called from nothing); [Tholuck, Stuart ; 
Reiche. Meyer objects to this, on the ground, that 
this promise was made after Isaac was born. As 
we are less warranted in referring the citation ex- 
clusively to Isaac’s descendanta, than to Isaac alone, 
this objection seems to be valid and conclusive.—R. ] 

The xadsiy brings out the freedom of Divine 
choice; not in the sense that he merely became the 
ancestor of the promised seed, but in and with Isaac 
the seed of promise belonging to Abraham was call- 
ed, according to the election, [Hodge, Alford, and 
most.] Freedom of election is thus distinguished 
by two characteristics: only in Isaac, and, only by 
virtue of free appointment. 

Ver, 8. That is, They who are the children 
of the flesh [Toit Sorsy, ov ta tTéixve 
©7¢ oagxoc. Oomp. Gal. iv. 28]. The children 
who are to be regarded merely as the fruit of physi- 
eal generation. The antithesis, the children of 


the promise [ra téixva ric ner Alas) 


makes these appear as born under the predete 

astion and codperation of the Divine promise. The 
expreseton, “ promised children,” would be too lit- 
tle; wile the expression, “ begotten by the power 
of the Divine promise” (Meyer), would be too 
nadie [The facts respecting the birth of Isaac, 
and Paul’s language in Galatians, seem to justify 


Meyer’s view ; the conception of Isaac was so extrs 
ordinary, and so connected with the promise, that 
he is called “after the Spirit,” in distinction from 
one “born after the flesh,” as well as “by prom 
ise ;” still in neither case is Isaac said to be born 
by promise or after the Spirit, as if to after 
uny thought of miraculous conception. ge him. 
self says below, that “the prdmise acted as a pro 
ducing and codperative cause.”—R. 

Not “hose children of the flesh are children of 
God [rtaita tixva tot Sor), but the chib 
dren designated by the promise are reckoned as 
seed [doyitetas eis onigua]). The antithe 
sis must be carefully observed. Even the children 
of promise are not, in themselves, children of God 
in the New Testament sense. They are counted 
such according to their faith, and therefore typically 
80 called in the sense that they are the seed of God's 
children as the seed of promise. Also in this line 
ae are not yet children born of God (see John i. 
18).* 

Ver. 9. For this word was of promise 


[izayythias yae 6 Aoyos outros. Notice 
the emphatic position of ézayysiiacs. ‘The 
children of promise are reckoned br seed ; for this 


word, in fulfilment of which Isaac was born, was a 
word of promise” (Alford).—R.] Free quotation 
from Gen. xviii. 10, 14, according to the Septuagint, 

At this season [Kara TOV RALQOY TOD- 
tov; i. ¢., next year at this time. catual 
Note °.—R.] The accessory proof in this verse will 
show, first, that Isaac was now already an object of 
promise ; second, that the promise (“‘ according to 
the time”) acted as a producing and codperative 
cause ; and third, that the bestowal of the right of 
childhood was attributed for Abraham’s faith.+ 

Ver. 10. And not only this; but when 
Rebecca also [ot pvovory dé, adia xaé 
“Peféxxa]. Winer’s supplementing explanation, 
ov wovoy dd Lagia éxayyeluéry nv (Meyer: 
Not only Sarah, but Rebecca also, had a Divine 
promise), is repelled by Tholuck, with the reminder 
that it was not Sarah, but Abraham, who had re. 
ceived that éxayysdia. Tholuck, with Erasmus and 
Riickert, prefers to supply a tovro to zovow dé, and 
deixveacs tovro, or something similar, to Rebecca. 
Grotius, and others, in acordance with the sense, 


mus, documentum est ejus, 
[The view of Tholuck seems least objectionable. 
PeBéxxa is then either the nominative abeolute, 


the same in either case. Philippi prefers the former 
decidedly, on grammatical grounds, and takes this 
as almost = Rebecca too. The progress of 
thought is against Meyer’s view.—R. } 


*® (Stuart, and others, the highest spiritual sense 
to thd phrase ‘children of Goa limiting it to “children 
of promise in respect to the external leges and biese- 
ings of the ancient covenant or tion.” In itsely 


tion : “az af ly 
would that 
ad 
ldren,.” 
ig the simple rendenng of the LXX. quotec by 


CHAPI BN 14. 1-88. 


In consequence of the ambiguity of the brief 
form of expression, we must consult the contents 
themselves. But, according to these, Rebecca is 
not merely a second example, but even a new one 
for the same fundamental thoughts. She is a new 
example, in whom there appear three new character- 
istics. iret, Rebecca appears in the foreground as 
a principal person, and becomes the parallel to Abra- 
bam. The Apostle says to the Jews, as carefully 
as he can, that the weight of the promise does not 
rest upon Isaac, the prumised natural seed of Abra- 
ham, but on the daughter-in-law, Bethuel’s daughter, 
who ad become Isaac’s wife. Then comes the prin- 
cipa. characteristic which constitutes the real antithe- 


ais : 

[Had conceived by one, our father Isaac, 
si dvog xoityy Syovca, Joaax tov na- 
reos ipav—h] Between the twin children of 
one marriage, by one husband, and from one con- 
ception or pregnancy (bed, xoity, see chap. xiii. 
12; not emphasized as unity, but really so under- 
stood), the election already made the greatest differ- 
ence before birth. This leads to the third charac- 
teristic : 

Ver. 11. [Without their having as yet been 
born, or done any thing good or Kno 
yae yevenGivtwoy wyds zoakartwy ti 
ayador 7 pavdov. See Textual Notes » and 
'\—R.] Before the children had done any thing 
either good or bad.* This example denies once 
more, as though superfluously, the exclusive privi- 
lege of birthright. In view of all this, we think 
that the real explanation of the ov pdvov dé is con- 
tained in the second characteristic—not merely that 
Serah, the unfruitful one, is a proof, but also Re- 
becca, in her pregnancy with twins, It is Sarah, in 
so far as the promise determines a year beforehand 
that the unfruitful Sarah, instead of the mother of 
Ishmael), should be the mother of the promised one; 
and Rebecca, in so far as the promise made even 
the greatest difference between the twin-fruit of her 
womb, 

The expression, tov zatgoc 7p07, indicates that 
also the paternity of Isaac did not guarantee any 
choice concerning the Jews. The nym t ex- 
presses the fact that God’s revelation concerning the 
preference of the younger before the birth of the 
cera (aireyv must be supplied) was intentional, in 
order : 

That the purpose of God according to 
election might stand [iva 9 xat’ éxioyny 
TedFegsg tot Geov wévy.) Meyer holds, 
shat the tva therefore determines, at all events, 
’ purpose. But he incorrectly denies that the éx- 
loym here precedes the zg08eo85. [Meyer op- 
poses this precedence, on the ground that the elec- 
ston is essentially pre-temporal (Eph. iii. 11; 2 Tim. 
i. 9), objecting also to the view of Grotius, and 
others, that the phrase means: a decree considered 
with respect to an election. He holds that, as an 


® (It must be noticed that this contains an 
tmeidental ent against the Platonic and Origenistic 
ee so Labeorpm piper of souls, en ie into 
wor consequence of a previous fall. This theory, 
revived and » is as ao prema? fies it is une 
but must be consifered one of many at- 
tom ,:2 to solve the enigma which this cha confronts, 
Geariy, then, Paul rejects this solution.—R, 
t Clleyer : ‘¢ Not ovwe, because the negative relation is 
to be expressed subjectively—é. ¢, as presented and con- 
grt Le in the giving of His sentence.” See Winer, 
p- a= 


Bil 


essential inherent of the purpose, xar’ éxloyny ex 
presses the modality of zodSeeu. Perhaps it is 
not safe to affirm positively more than this respect 
ing what belongs to the order in the mind of God 
Meyer also repels the strong view of Bengel: pre 
postium Dei electivum ; but after all has been ad 
mitted, that must be respecting the primary refer. 
ence to theocratic privilege (Meyer limite thus), the 
Apostle’s language fairly implies a choice of indi. 
viduals, and a free choice, whether we can reconcile 
this with our systems, or our consciousness of our 
own freedom or not. The emphasis throughout, it 
may well be admitted, rests on the unmerited choice 
of Jacob, rather than on the rejection of Esau.— 
R.] The éxioyy is founded in the eidoxia, and 
the e080 joins with the latter. Meyer's op 
position to the explanation of the expression (of 
Rosenmiiller, and others) proposi Dei ki , 
is correct only so far as the election of love and 
arbitrary freedom are different ; but the election of 
love is certainly free in relation to buman claims 
The following clause expresses a principal maxim of 
the 2e08:asc. 

Not of works, but of him that calleth 
ovx 8 Soywy ald? dx tot xahoiyros]. 
he explanation of most commentators, that the 

20068: is announced by this negation, is con- 
trary to Meyer’s assertion, that this addition relates 
only to wévg: and indeed he has this, his strong 
assurance, not from works, &c., but of him that 
calleth.—W orks cannot be the foundation of the 
call to salvation, but just the reverse; it ia only this 
call that can be the foundation of works. [This 
phrase seems to be “a general characteristic of the 
whole transaction” (Alford). Such a view is fa- 
vored by the peculiarly broken construction of the 
whole verse, In any case, it establishes the position 
of Augustine: “God does not choose us because 
we believe, but that we may believe.” ‘ Hence, 
too, we are justified aA fee Ge faith (pr : 
ler fidem), but fidem), whic 

God bear works in us through the Holy Ghost - 
(Schaff), Any other view would contradict the 
obvious meaning of this verse. Comp. Hodge and 
Philippi on each side of the predestinarian question 
as involved here.—R. ] 

Ver. 12. The elder (that is, the first-born) 
shall serve the younger [6 nveiluy dovier'- 
oes to bhLaccoye] (Gen. xxv. 28, according to 
the Septuagint)—Here, again, Meyer finds a differ. 
ence between the original sense of the passage and 
the Apostle’s explanation. According to the con- 
nection of the original, the expression extends to 
the nations concerned (Jews and Edomites), and was 
fulfilled in David’s conquest of the Edomites (2 Sam. 
viii, 14, &c.);* but Paul means, on the contrary, 
Esau and Jacob themselves. The adjustment of the 
difference by regarding the two brothers as repre- 
sentatives of two nations, is insufficient; rather, 
the indoles of Jacob was really continued in the 
Jewish people, and the indoles of Esau in the Edo. 
mites, [The reference of the original Hebrew, as 
shown by the context, is to the nations springing 
from the twin children (“‘two nations are in thy 
womb;” Gen, xxv. 28). Lange and Meyer agree 
that there is also a personal reference, though differ 
ing in their mode of sta:ing the relation of the two 


bad Ce eeuent conquests of the Edomites are mem 
tioned; 2 Kimgs viii. 21; xiv. 7, 22; 2 Ohron. xxv 11} 
xxvi.2. They were finally conquered by John Hyreannus 
and incorporated into the Jewish nation.—R.] 
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Neither should be excluded, though the whole pass- 
age seems to indicate that the personal reference 
was the more prominent one in Paul’s mind. On 
the national reference, Schaff remarks: “ At all 
events, ic the passages qtoted here and ver. 13, 
Jacob and Esau appear as the heads of two nations. 
If the promised lordship of Jacob be not limited to 
the transfer of the birthright and the theocratic 
blessing to Jacob, but taken in its full, physical, and 
spiritual gense, the fulfilment did not take place 
until: long after their death, in their descendants, 
when David conquered the Edomites (2 Sam. viii. 
14). Since then the Ishmaelites and the Edomites, 
together with the other heathen, were at all events 

ed to the gospel, though later than the Jews 
(comp. Gen. xxvii. 40, where Isaac predicts the fu- 
ture cessation of the bondage of Esau; and Amos 
ix. 12; Acts xv. 16, 17; Rom. xi. 11 ff.); it fol- 
lows that Paul speaks here, not as many Calvinistic 
expositors misunderstand him, of an eternal repro- 
bation, but of such a preference of one nation as 
shall prepare for the final salvation of all nations 
(we do not say, all individuals).” The individual 
reference is also undeniable, though it by no means 
follows that it here implies eferna/ results. The 
point here is not what or how much God did in His 
election, but that He hada med@eoug xat” éx- 
Loynv.—R.] ° 

Ver. 18. As it is written, Jacob I loved, 
but Esau I hated [Tor ‘Jaxof yyannoa, 
tov 08 "Hsav inionoa). Mal. i, 2 ff: 
“I have loved you, saith the Lord. Yet ye say, 
Wherein hast thou loved us? Was not Esau Jacob’s 
brother ? saith the Lord: yet I loved Jacob, and I 
hated Esau, and laid his mountains and his heritage 
waste for the dragons of the wilderness.” Here the 
statement that Jehovah hate/ Esau is proved by the 
fact that He gave a desolate land to the Edomites 
for an inheritance, and that He called it a wicked 
land, on which His indignation rested. Thus the 
people are placed first here, but with them also their 
ancestor, as in Gen. xxv. 23 the ancestor is placed 


_ first, bwé with him his people also. 


The following is therefore assumed throughout: 
1, The continuity of the indoles in the ancestor and 
in the real substance of his posterity; 2. The uni- 
versal connection between the indoles and ite reli- 
gious and moral conduct; 8. The universal connec- 
tion between the religious and moral conduct and 


’ the historical decrees. The sum of these character- 


istics is now referred to the Divine purpose, and is 
applied to Esau in the sentence, ‘I hated him.” 
Yet this sentence has, at most, only a relative mean- 
ing: God has hated Esau in the relation of Esau to 
Jacob, and in antithesis to the fact that He loved 
Jacob. God’s whole arrangement, therefore, pro- 
ceeds from the primary 2zoé@eow that He loved 
Jacob. In that fact lies the causality of Jacob’s 
glorious history, the determination of his theocratic 
inheritance. But the whole sentence depends upon 
ra.ous conditions on both sides; 

1. An economical condition. The question is not 
at all concerning decrees of eternal salvation and 
damnation, but concerning the economical relations 
of the ordination and call to the posseasion of sal- 
vation and to the economy of salvation in time. On 
Sie prospects of salvation for Edom, comp. Isa. xi. 
14 (Dan. xi. 41); Amos ix. 12; Mark iii, 8. On the 
other hand, Edom has become, on its dark side, a 
type of anti-christianity. See the article Edomiter, 
a the Bihl Worterbu-h fiir das chri tliche Volk. 


Likewise the passage in Heb. xii. 17 relates to Eeau's 
incapacity to inherit the theocratic blessing eves 
with tears and penitence. 

2. An individual condition. There could be also 
in Edom individuals having the character of Israel, 
and in Israel there could be individual Edomites, 
The LXX. has regarded Job as an Edouite prince, 
Allowifg this to be uncertain, the Edomite nature 
of the Israeljtish Judas is beyond a doubt. 

8. A reltgious-ethical condition, Salvation was 
as little secured unconditionally to the individual 
Jew by Israel’s election, as the individual Edomite 
was personally subjected to condemnation by that 
theocratic rejection of Edom (see Bengel). Meyer: 
‘We must not attach such a merely privative mean- 
ing to the éuionoa ™ as not to love, or to love less 
(Grotius, Estius [ Hodge, Stuart], and others), which 
is also not confirmed by Matt. vi. 24; Luke xiv. 26; 
xvi. 18; John xii. 25; but it expresses just the op- 
posite of the positive 7ya2.—positive abhorrence.” 
This would be still more than hatred! Meyer also 
speaks of a becoming fond of and abhorrence even 
before the birth of the brothers. Yet here the mean. 
ing might be: I have loved the letter, but the spirit 
of the letter I have loved less!+ This, indeed, 
might be said of many of the results of modern 
criticism and exegesis, Philippi leasens at least the 
antithesis in relation to Jacob and Esau themselves, 
but yet without thereby becoming rid of the tradi- 
tional prejudices respecting the sense of this pas 
sage. “‘Jacob’s reception of the theocratic birth- 
right, and Esau’s exclusion trom it, constitute, in 
Paul’s mind, only the type for the law of the recep- 
tion of eternal salvation and of abandonment to 

perdition.” But the law of this reception 
and abandonment is not given here, but in Mark 
xvi. 16. The following interpretation is better, if 
we understand thereby not absolute, but relative an- 
titheses. Calvin well explains adyazgy and psteiv 
by assumere and repellere. The use of szcoziy is 
similar (Gen. xxix. 30, 31; Deut. xxi. 15 ff.; Prov. 
xiii, 24; Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 18; Matt. x. 37; 
comp. with Luke xiv. 26; John xii. 25). ‘‘To hate 
father and mother, and his own soul, does not mean 
to love them less than the Lord, but to reject them 
altogether in a case of collision, or to so act toward 
them as if one positively hated them (?); in which 
case there might still exist a great deal of love for 
them, though certainly less than for the Lord.”—If, 
indeed, absolute love und a conditional love = loving 
legs, are at variance with each other, then the disre- 
gard, which is similar to hatred, though not partak- 
ing of the nature of hatred, follows of itself; it is 


* fis cannot be denied that haze, in the Scriptore, docs 
not always describe positive abhorrence, but occasionally 
less degree, or, more accurately, the absence of love; ¢. g., 
Gen. xxix. 31 (where the original text Pe ke “Leah was 
hated” by Jacob—t. e¢., Jess loved than Rachel; comp. ver. 
80); Matt. vi. 24, and especially Luke xiv. 24; compared 
with Matt. x. 37, where one evangelist says Aateth not, and 
the other. loveth more. The word undoubtedly, even in 
these pareages, taken exactly, describes not merely sn 
kare of love, but a formal putting into the background 


t {This is an allusion to the strictly literal and gram 
matical method of exegesis adopted Uy eae er. But if we 
depart from the letter, who is to be the rner of the 

irit? There are but two answers: that of Rome (eocles 
cal authority), and that of Rationalism (individual hu- 
man consciousness). The strict interpretation of Meyer ia 
adopted by Fritzsche, De Wette, and others. Unquestion- 
ably the dealings of God with Esau indicate 
positive, though, were it but the deprivation of love, the 
Pipa Cy -doing would still account for the histori-a 
ts.—R. 
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the negation of the defect or of the sin to which 
the ‘hated individual cleaves, but it is not the indi- 
vidual to which the defect or the sin cleaves, See 
lav Tholuck, p. 498, against. Fritzshe, Meyer, De 
Wutte, and Philippi. 

It must be observed, further, that, in ver. 18, the 
description of fore-ordination or predestination ac- 
cording to election, is introduced by 7 xat’ éxloyzy 
nyodsn. The idea of election refutes the folluw- 
ing claims to a right in God’s kingdom : 

1. The claim by virtue of natural descent from 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, especially by 
virtue of birthright; 2. The claim by virtue of de- 
scent from the legitimate marriage concluded under 
the promise; 3. The claim by virtue of the merit 
of works, 

Election takes place freely : 

1. Without regard to the advantage of birthright ; 
2. to descent from a family that is blessed; 3. to 
community even in a twin-birth; 4. and to the fore- 
seeing of works. And all this is on the simple 

und that election, a. voluntarily determines the 
tndoles beforehand, thereby avoiding all appearance 
of natural necessity, the requirement of birthright, 
&c.; 6. and, accordng to the indoles or economical 
endowment, it also makes a agodeow in to 
the economical call. [The sum of the whole matter, 
detaching from it all reference to the extent of the 
preference or the result of the choice of God in this 
instance, ia, that God does exercise a prerogative of 
choice or election, independently of all these human 
considerations. That this is the point to which Paul 
would bring his readers, is evident from what im- 
mediately follows. A further proof that a general 
truth is also to be drawn from it, is afforded by the 
constant use made of special points in Old Testa- 
ment history and of Old Testament passages to es- 
tablish general propositions (see the case of Pharaoh, 
below, ver. 17, which, as far as the individual in 
question is concerned, has no connection with the 
discussion, and New Testament passim). This me- 
thod of citation is based on the stability of the 
Divine character; to deny its propriety, is to pre- 
sume an arbitrariness on the part of God, in far 
greater opposition to His character than is implied 
even Ry fearfully fatalistic view of this chap- 
ter.— 


* (Dr. aaee eonsiders this pa ph the statement 
anrwer of the first objection arising against the doo- 
thar God is sov: a the distribution of His favors, 

the pound of liis selecting one and rejecting 

not their works, but His own good pleasure. 
objection, he thinks, is stated in ver. 19. So Meyer, 
and most.—P 


IX. 1-88. 313 


most weighty prejudices concerning their privil 


were overcome. But, finally, God’s promise to 
becca stood firm, and by this was decided, that the 
works of the Israelites could no more impose con 
ditions on God’s free exercise of His authority, than 
could be done formerly by the works of Jacob, wher 
God assigned to him beforehand the domination over 
his brother—that is, the theocratic honor. It wae 
especially this declaration against the claims estab. 
lighed on works which was calculated to excite the 
Judaizing spirit, and lead it to the conclusion that, 
by so doing, God would be unrighteous. This is the 
interpretation of Augustine, Hervseus, the majority 
of Lutheran writers, and Bullinger and Tholuck. 
But even this conclusion he rejects with abhorrence 
(comp. chap. iii. 5). He adduces his proof imme- 
diately afterwards. 

Meyer remarks: “ This reason is demonstrativ 
in so far as by it the absolute divine worthiness of 
what God predicates of himself must be assumed.” 
Yet this would be only an absolute proof of author. 
ity. Also, according to Calvin, the proof lies in 
the refuting effect of the biblical declaration: satis 
habet, scripture testimontis impurvs latratus com- 
pescere.* [In this choice and preference of the one 
before the other there is no unrighteousness. For 
he only is unrighteous who is under obligations which 
he does not fulfil; but God is under no obligations 
to His creature, hence can do with him what He 
wil] (vers. 14-29). God’s will is the absolute and 
eternal norm of righteousness, and all that He does 
is necessarily right (Deut. xxxii. 4). There is no 
norm of righteousness above Him to which He is 
subject; else were God not God.—P. §.] For other 
explanations, see Tholuck, pp. 507, 508, 

Tholuck: ‘‘ Origen’s regarding this as the ob- 
jection of an opponent, and ver. 15 as the Apostle’s 
answer, and vers, 16-18 as another objection of the 
opponent, is a result of doctrinal perplexity.” Theo. 
dore of Mopsvestia, Storr [Jerome], and Flatt, re. 
garded vers. 15-18, and Heumann, vers. 15-21, as 
the objection of an opponent. [Vers. 15 and 17 
are quotations from the Scripture, and hence cannot 
be objections; while vers. 16 and 18 are not the 
incorrect deductions of an opponent from these pas. 
sages, as Chrysostom and Pelagius suppose, but the 
correct conclusions of the Apostle himself.—P. S. 

Ver. 15. For he saith to Moses, I will have 
meroy on whom I have mercy, and I will 
have compassion on whom I have compassion 

"Elenow Oy &Yy elev, nai obxteconow 
ov ay otxteiow.t See Jeztual Note *, for the 
Hebrew}. An answer to the self-proposed objection 
in ver. 14, taken from Exod, xxxiii. 19, according 
to the LXX. The form of the original text is evi 
dently this: I have (already) had mercy on whom I 
will have mercy, and I have had compassion on 
whom I will have compassion. The sense is there- 
fore not: To whom I am gracious, to him I am 
gracious ; that is, I act in the matter according ‘o 


* (Hodge: “It will be remarked that these 
of the Apostle are founded oun two assumptions. © first 
is, that the ray, bee are the Word of God; and ‘he seo- 
ond, that what actually does cannot be uprighteous.” 


ipo, Meyes 
ma : “The distinction between these two words is not 
to be thus defined, with Tittmann, Syron., p. 69 f., tha 
describes the active mercy, and oixr. the sympathetic com- 
passion; but rather, that the same notion of miserert ia 
expressed more strongly by otxr. The latter is o 

the bewa ling sympathy: coi trasted with paxcapigfer (Xem, 
Aunah., 3.1. 19). —R.1 
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my own authority or freedom, unrestrainedness (the 
view of most commentators, also of Tholuck, p. 511. 
Yet the latter thus modifies his ‘view, against Olshau- 
sen: The question is not concerning God’s right, 
but God’s grace; p. 114), but: I remain just, as 
Jeh:vah, and continue the work of my grace where 
I have once revealed it, &c.—That is, Jehovah is 
the God of revelation in His consistency, and so are 
also His grace ard His compassion consistent. His 
freedom binds or unbinds itself. His freedom is 
rather to be regarded as devisiun also, According 
to the connection, indeed, the "M33" could be re- 
garded as a future form; but this is hardly admis- 
sible in connection with the simple future form jFX , 
and with the name Jehovah; therefore the Hebrew 
translations—for example, that of Philippson—are 
to no purpose: ‘“‘ And as I have mercy on whom I 
have mercy,” &c. 


In sens, the inverted form of the LXX., from 
which Paul y :2¢es, is therefore correct: xaé éde- 
yoo Ov ay cde, x.t.2. [Alford objects, with- 
out suffiicent reason, to laying the stresson Oy ay, 
whomeoever ; but Paul, following the LXX., makes 
it the scriptural expression of general proposition. 
It is in the form of a Divine aziom (Meyer).—R.] 
The meaning of the name Jehovah is: Divine con- 
sistency. But Jehovah's speaking to Moses has a 
special significance, The Jews regarded Moses as 
the founder of righteousness by works. Paul, on 
the contrary, brings out the fact that God said to 
this very Moses, that the consistency of the work 
of grace is Sepa on the beginning of the work 
of grace in grace, [This view is ingenious, and 
gives at least some warrant for a reference to works, 
which too often is ‘all supplied by the commenta- 
tor” (Hodge). But it can scarcely be accepted, as 
it seems to be rather an effort to avoid than to dis- 
cover the meaning of the passage.—As regards the 
thought of Divine consistency, which seems to rest 
on the present tense in the relative clauses, it is 
scarcely proper to limit the meaning thus, Certainly 
Meyer dues not often let a grammatical point escape 
him; yet he paraphrases; “‘I will have mercy 
upon him who (in whatever given case) is the object 
of my mercy,’ so that I'am thereby dependent on 
nothing without myself. That is the sovercignty of 
the Divine will of mercy. Notice taat the future is 
the mercy, proving itself in fact and act, which God 
accords in all those cases where He stands to the 
persons affected in the settled dispositiun (present 
élem) of mercy.”—R. ] 


Ver. 16. So then it is not of him who will- 
eth, &c. [&oa ovv tov Séhovros, xt.d. On 
the construction, see Winer, p. 556.—Meyer: “From 
the saying of God, Paul deduces the inference lying 
therein respecting the causality of the Divine sav- 
ing deliverance.” —R.] That the entrance of human 
good conduct in faith is presupposed, follows not 
only from the analogy of Scripture, but also from 
the antithesis (ver. 17); though the Apostle here 
precludes the delusion that man, by his willing and 
running, car acquire that foundation of salvation 
@# xich proceeds only from the freedom of the com- 
Se God. Meyer: “Incorrect, according to 

ke, and most commentators; Reiche: Sédort. is 
probably chosen with regard to Abraham’s wish to 
constitute Ishmael, and Isaac’s wish to constitute 
Eeau, the heir; but reéy. is chosen with regard to 
Eeau’s fruitless running home from hunting (The- 
ophylact thought that it refers to his running to the 
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hunt).* For Paul, by his aga ovv, draws his con 
clusion only from God’s declaration promulgated to 
Moses.” But, by this declaration to Moses, Paul 
proves that God was not unjust to Esau; that is, 
that God, acting in harmony with the application of 
that declaration to Judaism, does not now do any in 
justice t8 one who relies on righteousness by works 
The willing and rifnning are not rejected in them 
selves, But are elsewhere required acco ding to the 
Divine call (1 Cor. ix. 24, Mever even derives the 
Punning in this passage from the races, which ill 
suits the connection); it is only not recognized as the 
causality of the line of development. This causality 
is God’s grace (the 42@»to0¢ must here be defined 
conformably to the preceding distinction betwecn 
lecivy and oétxteigew). 

[Paul obviously draws an inference from ver. 
15, with dea otv. The question is, How gen- 
eral is that inference? The verse is certainly gen- 
eral in form; any limitation must be found in the 
preceding context, or in the scope of the Apostle’s 
argument. To limit it to Esau, as an illustration 
of God’s method, is, in fact, to extend it, since 
Esau was not of the chosen people; and what 
God said to Moses, the head of the chosen peo- 
ple, could not be applicable to him, unless it was 
of general validity. To limit it to the Jewish peo- 
ple, because they are under discussion in this part 
of the Epistle, is forbidden by the fact that the in- 
stances or illustrations are outside that people (Esau, 
Pharaoh). The only safe view is, that the word to 
Moses is a Divine axiom, and this, an inference of 
universal application and validity. It will not inter- 
fere with human means in salvation ; for, if true, it 
applies to willing and running in general, and yet it 
stops no volition and its accompanying muscular ex 
ertion. That side of the matter is not under con 
sideration. Alford: ‘ At present the Apostle is em 
ployed wholly in asserting the divine Sovereignty, 
the glorious vision of which it ill becomes us te 
distract by continual downward looks on this earth. 
It is most ‘true that the immediate subject is the 
national rejection of the Jews; but we must con- 
sent to hold our reason in abeyance, if we do not 
recognize the inference, that the sovereign powe1 
and free election, here proved to belong to God, 
extend to every exercise of His mercy—whether 
temporal or spiritual, whether in Providence or in 
grace, whether national or individual. It is in parts 
of Scripture like this that we must be especially care- 
ful not to fall short of what ts written—not to allow 
of any compromise of the plain and awful words of 
God’s Spirit, for the sake of a caution which He 
himself does not teach us,”—-R, 

The antithesis of the consistency of free Divine 
grace, as experienced by Moses, is the consistency 
of Divine judgment as revealed in the case of Pha- 
raoh. 

Ver. 17. For the Soripture saith unto Pha. 
raoh. The yao announces the proof which arises 
from the uniformity of the same Divine dealing in 
its rejection. Zhe Scripture satth, is a metonymy 
for God saith according to the testimony of Seri 
ture. But the metonymy brings out prominen 
the fact that this declaration of God is not merely 
temporary and isolated, but has the force of a per 
manent scriptural declaration, which is applicable te 


* (Thies is the interpretation of Watson, and mary 
Arminian commentators. But it is not necessary to opposs 
a natal so far-fetched, and forming such an anti-climaz! 
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all us cases, The scriptural statement itself 
‘3s in Exod. ix. 16. 

[Biven for this very purpose have I raised 
thee up, «is aito tovro étyytcoa ce. 
For tae original Hebrew, and LXX., here altered, 
see Sextual Note *.—R.}] If we look at the con- 
necti:n, Paul’s translation, éEyy#sga o#, corre- 
spond; in sense to the original text, F"MTOSi, 

us well as the dvety0795 [LXX.] does, only it 

more specific; from which consideration Meyer 
again educes a difference betwcen the original sense 
of the Hebrew text and Pauil’s meaning. After the 
judgaent of murrain and boils and blains (the fifth 
and sixth plagues) on Egypt, we read, as before: 
“Th: Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh,” after 
it hel already been said (Exod, viii. 15, 832): “ Pha- 
raot hardened his heart ;” and Moses must solemnly 
decl.re God's m to Pharaoh, which, accord- 
ing so the translation of Zunz, is as follows: ‘“ For 
I weeuld already have stretched out my hand, and 
would have smitten thee and thy people with pesti- 
lenc.:, so that thou wouldst be cut off from the earth. 
Yer [ have allowed thee to exist on purpose to show 
the. my strength, and that my name may be extolled 
threaghout all the earth.” Evidently the transla- 
tior allow to exist (also in Stier), is as much an ener- 
vaton of the causal 39357 as that of the LXX. is, 
and probably the cause in this case is also the same 
iaoreg in accepting the full strength of the 

ought, 

e expression is chiefly used of positive set- 
ting up (for example, of statues), and then also of 
anvusing, awaking ; and even the weaker meaning 
of allowing to exist has still the sense of a positive 
support. Aocording to Meyer, Paul makes the Scrip- 
ture say: ‘“‘‘I have awakened thee;’ that is, allowed 
thee to appear, to stand forth; thy whole historical 
appearance has therefore been effected by me,” &c. 
This interpretation introduces a harsh fatalistic sense 
into the text; and though Meyer presents a series of 
es positors as saying the same thing, this proves in- 
correct in the case of the very first one, Theophylact, 
who says: els to door Fyayor. Bengel: WOSN i 
omnibus locis omnino presupponit jeclum jam 
ante productum, Philippi’s iL ol avs 
awakened thee fo being, let thee exist.” Calvin’s 
interpretation is strongest: Deue Pharaonem a se 
profectum dicit, eique hance impositam ease personam. 

The explanation: vivum te servavi (Grotius, Wolf, 
and others), at all events weakens the force; but it 
is not incorrect, since it follows from the connec- 
tion: “I might have already destroyed thee, but, 
un the contrary, I have once more fully raised thee 
up.” The interpretation, “I have raised thee up to 
opposition ” aly dpa De Wette [ Haldane, Hodge: 
have i iectis and continued thee as my adversary. 
Alford: pro dére fecit, ercitavit. Stuart- have roused 
‘heg.—R.], and others), has one feature of the con- 
£xt in its favor, namely, the circumstance that the 
word, according to the following oxAnoi've, appears 
to be used synonymously with this oxdyeive. For, 
according to the sense, this idea is also comprised in 
the Apostle’s translation, é$7 y+ toa oe; although 
this sense does not follow directly. He also pre- 
sents no antithesis to the declaration: I could have 
eat thee off; the sense is rather: I have, so to 
speak, once more erected and raised thee up in thy 
hardened conduct from the judgment of death to 
which thou wast already subject, that I might show 
my power, &c.—To the more forcible construction of 
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the Apostle there also corresponds the sig airé 
Touro, even to this end; instead of the weaker 
évexey tovrov of the LXX. 
1 [It is perhaps to be expected, that in the some. 
what wide scope afforded to interpreters by the text 
of the Hebrew, LXX., and our passage, theological 
bias will largely determine the view of each. But 
Paul has chosen the stronger term, and uses it to 
establish a strong position (ver. 18, introduced by 
the inferential aga ots). Hence, while we must ut 
terly reject, both on lexical and theological grounda, 
the extreme supralapsarian view; God thee 
—é. ¢, as a hardened sinner; the view of Lange, 
and many modern interpreters, is too weak—is out 
of keeping both with the original transaction and 
the use here made of it. The view of Meyer mt 
also substantially of Theophylact, Beza, Calvin, Ben- 
gel, Reiche, Olshausen, Tholuck, Philippi, De Wette, 
ofmann, Schaff, and many others) is perhaps most 
tenable, and is certainly accordant with the original 
passage. The objection that it is fatalistic, is an ob- 
jection of too wide scope. Olshausen: “It by no 
means follows from this high view of the subject, 
that St. Paul intends to say that God bas made Pha- 
raoh evil by any positive operation; but he only 
means that God permitted that evil person, who of 
his own free will resisted all those rich workings of 
grace which were communicated in rich measure even 
to him, to come into manifestation at that time, and 
under these circumstances, in such a form that the 
very evil which was in him should serve for the fur. 
therance of the kingdom of The Good and the glory 
of God.” So Schaff: “ All events of history, even 
all wicked deeds, stand under the guidance of God, 
without whose will not a hair falls from our heads, 
much less is a world-historical fact accomplished. 
God does not cause the evil, but He bends and 
guides it to His glory.”—A too definite, and too 
weak view, though a modification of the correct one, 
is that of Flatt, Benecke, Gléckler, and Wordsworth : 
placed thee as kinu.—R. 

That I might show in thee my power, and 
that my name might be declared throughout 
all the earth. This is a strengthening generaliza- 
tion of the purpose, namely, that God will make 
Pharaoh, precisely in his opposition, a monument of 
His power (His majestic power), by allowing him to 
perish, Pharaoh, the hardened one, will only ex. 
perience His crushing power and become a monw 
ment of it; but in the world, tbe glory of His name 
revealing itself in Pharaoh’s case will be declared to 
Israel (see the Song of Moses, Exod. xv.). 

Ver. 18, Therefore on whom he will he 
hath , and whom he will he hardeneth 
[doa ovv by Géler dheti, Oy Di GbleEs 
oxAnovyver]. This passage, if taken out of ite 
connection, seems to declare an absolute predestina 
tion in the supralapsarian sense. Meyer, with oth- 
ers, protests against any mitigation of the sense: 
‘“‘ Paul’s simple and clear meaning is, that it depends 
upon God's free authority either to bless by His 
saving mercy, or to remove to that spiritual state in 
which one cannot be a subject of His saving grace, 
but only of His ogyy.” Of the two modes of view 
each of which, according to him, forbids the othe 
—that Pharaoh in part produces his own hardness 
himself (Exod. viii. 15, 32; ix. 84), and that it im 
part seems to be wrought by God (Exod. iv. 21; vii 
8, &c.)—he makes the Apostle expresaly follow the 
latter. [Meyer is perhaps unnecessarily harsh in his 
view, but he intimates that it suits the parpose of 
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flit Apostle better to choose this aspect of the hard- 
‘ening, as this Pharaoh, hardened by God, is to him 
“a type of the Jew resisting the gospel.—R. ] 

The usual mitigations of the passage are, at all 
‘events, insufficient, particularly the explanation : 
though God permits ing (Origen, Grotius, and 
‘othurs), and also the interpretation of cxizou- 
Yter as duriter tractare (Carpzov, Semler, Beck, 
‘and others). Tholuck, without finally and positively 
‘adopting the latter of these, adduces many special 
grounds in its favor. [Against this untenable view 
of oxinouyves, see Alford in loco. “The word 
here refers to a hardening, such a fortification in 
gin, that the sinner is unsusceptible of all workings 
‘of grace and better influences, the removal into a 
“state where conversion is either absolutely impossi- 
‘Dle, or rendered difficult in the highest degree. This 
‘is an act of God, in so far as He has ordained the 
laws of the development of evil, ‘ that, propagating 
will, it brings forth evil,’ (Schiller). It is here 
viewed as a punishment for a previous self-harden- 
ing of the sinner” (Schaff). So Hodge, who 
it as ‘the judicial abandonment of men ‘to a rep- 
robate mind,’ a punitive withdrawing of the influ- 
ences of Hid holy Spirit, and the giving them up to 
the uncounteracted operation of the hardening or 
peruse influences by which they are surrounded.” 

Wordsworth, but less strongly. If objection be 
made to such a judicial process as a work of God, 
then the same difficulty “ lies in the daily course of 
His providence, in which we see this hardening pro- 
cess going on in the case of the prosperous ungodly 
man” (Alford). The facts remain, the solution is 
lacking, except so far as God plainly speaks in such 

ges as this. Meyer objects to the introduction 
of previous self-hardening here. See the clear and 
thoughtful note of Olshansen tn loco.—R. 

Evidently, the context in Exod. ix. indicates a 
postponement of the well-merited judgment, in 
which postponement God’s long-suffering is concur- 
rent (comp. chap. xxiii.). The definite sense of the 
passage must be ascertained from the connection. 
We must here take into consideration the follow- 
ing: 

? 1. Previously the question was, God’s purposes 
preceding the birth of the children; here, on the 
contrary, it is the free will with which God dealt 
with fixed characters—-Moses, on the one hand, 
Pharaoh, on the other. If this free will be referred 
to a purpose of God, it is nevertheless not the pur- 
pose of election, which first settles personality, but 
the purpose of ordination, which, in the establish- 
ment of ita destiny, presupposes its conduct. Con- 
equently, because this purpose is conditional, God is 
still left free to have mercy on the real Moses, just 
as He is free to harden the still existing Pharaoh. 

2. As the ¢As@ must here be bakes emphati- 
eally, and expresses the free consistency of Jehovah 
in His mercy to Moses until He can reveal His glory 
to him (see Exod. xxxiii. 19 ff), so has also oxAdn- 
evves the meaning of a continuation of the judg- 
ment of hardening to the extreme, in antithesis to 
the self-ripened judgment of retribution. The more 
strongly we here press the 6y @é1es, the more 
will every notion of an abstract authority be ex- 
eluded, and the stronger becomes the emphasis on 
the pure divinity of the Sédew. [In other words, 
the more will the will of God, in its absolute free- 
dom, appear, not as blind arbitrariness, which is the 
very reverse of freedom, but as a will of infinite 
love and wisdom. It proves itself such in the spe- 
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cial cases from which the general propouitioa of thie 
verse is drawn.—If és» (as is claimed by Pro 
fessor Hitchcock, Lange’s Comm., Eph. i. 9) always 
implies spontaneity, then the “will” here, in each 
case, finds its justification in the character of God, 
which immediately prompts it. This may be wha’ 
Dr. Lange means by the “pure divinity of the 
Fede.” —R, 

8. The whole of the immediate result of this 
fearfully significant expression is, that God, in His 
freedom, has mercy on Moses to the utmost, and 
has, to the utmost, led Pharaoh to judgment; that 
Moses can thereby make no just claim on the 
of the righteousness of works, and that Pharaoh 
can protest against nothing that he might regard as 
injustice done to him. In this way the justifiable 
use of the passage quoted by Paul is determined. 

The freedom of seems to be the main thought. 
he reference to the righteousness of works seems 
needless. Meyer concludes his exegesis of the pas 
sage thus: ‘“‘ Undoubtedly the will of God is just 
and holy, but it is not conceived and presented here 
from this point of view, but in its tndependence of 
all human Géilew and teéyew, consequently in its 
simple self-origination (Aseita which meaning is 
to be preserved in the clear sharpness of 6” @édes 
édzeci.” The words certainly favor this view; we 
need but guard —— inferences, which are drawn, 
not by the Apostle, but by imperfect human logic. 
—R. 
HIRD Proor: God’s freedom in the actual call 
to salvation (vers. 19-29). 

A. The proof from the real relation (vera. 
19-24), 

Theluck regards this section as the collective 
carrying out of the thought, that the excluded one 
can bring no complaint against God, because he is 
left free in his conduct, &c.; but Meyer, on the cone 
trary, regards vers. 19~2] as the third part of the 
theodicy: ‘‘Man is not entitled to reply against 
God by saying, ‘Why doth He yet find fault?’ For 
his relation to God is as that of the thing formed 
to him that formed it, or of the vessel tu the potter, 
who has,power over the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honor and another unto dis- 
honor.” * Then he regards vers. 22-29 as the fourth 
part of the theodicy: ‘‘God has endured with much 
long-suffering the vessels of wratn fitted to destruc- 
tion, in order to make known His glory on the ves 
eels of mercy, even us Christians, whom He hatt 
called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gen 
tiles.” We make the following distinction: In the 
first pray vera. 6—18, the question was the free- 
dom of ’s election in antithesis to the human, 
and especially to the theocratic, right of inheritance. 
Then, in vers. 14-19, the question was, the freedom 
of God’s ordination in antithesis to the claims of 
human righteousness by works (since even Moses 
himself, the lawgiver, did not merit mercy by the 
works of the law, and Pharaoh was visited by the 
judgment of hardening, instead of by the judgment 
of destruction which he had merited). The Apostle 
now passes over to God’s freedom in Hie call. 

[Whatever be the division adopted, or distine 


* (Olshausen: “The Apostie now introduces anew the 
ae ee oe vert ta onde $0 Bee em Sho tos 
himeelf in this operation of God, even in the forms of evil 
St. Paul abashes this an appeal to the abso- 
lute character of God, respect to whoee ways the cree 
ture must render an unoonditioned s even where 
he is not able to comprehend them.”’--B. } 
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astses at once against the freedom of God’s will, viz., 
that it destroys our responsibility. As this was more 
likely to arise as an inference (ov, ver. 19, which 
seems to have troubled the transcribers, however) 
from what precedes, there is the greater ground for 
holding that the preceding verses refer to God’s 
pove ty, considered in the light of an objection 
(ver 14), and that this paragraph presenta it in op- 
position to another (ver. 19). At all events, what- 
ever limitations and special applications be made, 
the reader now deals with the passage (and subject) 
in this more general reference, and most commenta- 
tors have ‘elt obliged to treat it thus.—R. ] 

Ver, ly. Thou wilt say then unto me 
[ees poe ot}. The conclusion which the 
Apostle allows the Jew to draw from the supposition 
that he has derived mercy and hardness from God’s 
will, has been by thousands against Calvin's 
predestinarian system; and, indeed, they have done 
it with much better ground than the Jew could ob- 
ject to Paul’s doctrine ; yet they have also in many 
ways mistaken the infinite importance of the exer- 
cise of Divine authority in human guidance. 

If the whole devclopment of man is only an 
absolute Divine decree, the objection in ver. 19 says : 
Why then doth he yet fault? [ti oi» 
its pwéipgpetas; See Textual Note *.] How, 
then, can God find fault with man, or rebuke him 
for being a sinner? By doing so, He would even 
contradict himeelf. The expression wpéippetas 
seems to be purposely chosen to bring out the au- 
thoritative character in a finding fault, in which the 
question cannot be a really objective relation to 
guilt, Tholuck: ‘‘ Neither the charge against Pha- 
raoh (Justin Martyr), nor that of the ungodly in the 
prophets (Zwingli, and others), is meant, but the re- 
buke of hardening brought against the Jews. Every 

declaration of revelation in general is meant, 
so far as it would not be authorized by the doc- 
trine of fate. The Jew does not here have in mind 
God himself, but that presupposition of the idea of 
God which Paul seems to present. But he never- 
theless betrays the inclination of the one who relies 
upon the righteousnss of works to find fault with 
God. [In so far as one holds that notion of God, 
however derived, which in any way allows the pos- 
aibility of His being the author of evil in man, this 
objection will arise. It cannot be confined to the 
Jew and his legal righteousness. (Meyer, De Wette, 
make the objection general, while Philippi finds in 
the sharp answer of ver. 20 a proof that the objector 
is a Jew.)—R_] 

[For who resisteth his will? Te yae 
Bovdnpate avrov tig avitotyxer; Mey- 
er renders Bovdnua, which Paul uses only here, das 
Gewollte—t. ¢., captum consilium. It obviously 
anplies deliberation, as Povdoyxas does, when prop- 
erly distinguished from &éie.—R.] Though the 
av0&éortnxe has the present meaning, yet the form 
seems to indicate also the thought that God has 
already anticipated every attempt of human oppo- 
sition. The Apostle does not hasten to refute the 
eharge directly, by urging the truth of the relations 
of guilt, because this charge is based upon such a 
eme-sidec standpoint from the overrating of human 
action, that this human boasting must first of all be 
peostrated. Chap. iii. 5 ff proves that he can also 
reply to a similar charge by an answer which brings 
eut the ethical relations in harmony with the con- 
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nection. But the first task presented to him here 
is, to go back with the quarrelsome Jew resting upon 
the righteousness of his worka, to the absolute de 
pendence of man on God. 

Ver. 20. Nay but, O man [8 dvGouz:, 
wevouvye]. We translate the npevoirvye with 
Tholuck: Much more; Meyer construes it as irony: 
“Yes, indeed, O man.” Its most probable use is te 
strengthen the thought: “ Just the opposite, O ma 
&c. Thou sayest that God disputes with thee, an 
thou rather, in thy erroneous claims of right, darest 
to dispute with God.” (Still better, Alford; ‘‘ Yea, 
rather, taking the ground from under the previous 
assertion, and superseding it by another; implying 
that it has a certain show of truth, but that the 
proper view of the matter is yet to be stated. It 
thus conveys an intimation of rebuke; here with 
severity.” Comp. chap. x. 18. Hodge: “ Gross as 
is this perversion of the Apostle’s doctrine on the 
part of the objector, Paul at first rebukes the spirit 
in which it is made, before he shows it to be un- 
founded."—R.] The &© d»@ewze expresses al- 
ready man’s complete dependence on God; and this 
is increased by the oi) tic e¢, Who art thou 
[quantulus es; Meyer]. 

[That repliest against God, 6 avtazo- 
xeryonevos tH Gee.] According to Theodore 
of Mopsvestia, Jerome, and others, Paul, in using 
the aytanoxorvopnivoc, refutes his opponent 
by referring him to his own words. His opponent 
replies against God, and therefore opposes God, in 
the very moment in which he maintains that He can- 
not be opposed. In that case, indeed, pevoivye 
would be ironical. This interpretation is ingenious, 
but too refined, and is opposed by the following 
words, 

Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why didst thou make me thus ? 
[My éoet tO niaopa tH niacarts, Ti 
pe beolaeae o¥tws; An echo of, but scarcely 
a quotation from, Isa. xxix. 16, though the first 
clause is found word for word in the LXX.—R.] 
The explanation tractasti (Grotius, and others) i¢ 
evasive, The tertium comparationts is the causality 
of him that forms, but here as the causality of the 
form. [It must be observed that even a pressing 
of the figure cannot make ziagyna mean the 
thing created ; the reference is not to original crea- 
tion, but to the stbsequent ethical moulding, from 
which, of course, must be excluded the mystery of 
universal sin referred to in chap. v. 12. That en 
ters into the nature of the “clay” and the “lump” 
alike. Against Glockler’s argumentatio a minore ad 
majus: “If a thing moulded cannot thus speak, 
much less a man,” &c., see Meyer in loco.—R. 

Ver. 21. Hath not the potter power over 
the clay [7 ox Tyes tEovciay 6 xeQa- 
evs tov wniov. The order indicates the twe 
emphatic thoughts: 1. That the human subjects un 
der discussion are as “ clay;” “ his clay,” would be 
@ proper rendering. 2. That God has power ; the 
definition of that power is given in the next clause 
—R.] Tholuck: “ The potter's clay . regarded by 
i pearianism as the massa jam perdita, The 
vessels are not considered, as is observed by th: GL 
ord. and Brenz, as naturally part silver and gold, 
and part dirt, but altogether dirt. Consequently, 
these expositors prefer the allusion to the Old Tes 
tament, Jer. xviii, where a people already ruined, 
which God forms into vessels of honor or dishonor 
according to its own conduct, is spoken of; the su 
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pralapsariana, on the contrary, as Thomasius, Estius, 
‘Calvin, and Gomarus, decide in favor of an allusion 
to Isa. xxix. or xlv. Supralapsarianism, to wit, re- 
-gards the zAog as the massa absolude, is erat 
massa angelorum (Estius) and the 2lacuha—which 
‘the meaning of the word is alleged to favor—as the 
‘product of the first creation.” Tholuck finds in the 
‘simile only the sense expressed by Calvin: Nullam 
-dei arbitr'o causam superiorem poxse adduci, &c. 
‘For the harsh expressions of Calvin, the still harsher 
‘oues of Zwingli, and the equally mild ones of Bul- 
dinger, see Th Wick, p, 528. 

According to Arminius, and others, together with 
Lutherans, ver. 21 contains only a preliminary re- 
joinder; the real answer follows in vers. 22, 28. 
tte is indeed a preliminary, but one that “ aims 
rather at striking dumb the objector by a statement 
of God’s undoubted right, against which it does not 
become us men to murmur, than at unfolding to us 
the actual state of the case” (Alford). Comp. the 
emphatic order of the eaneetel Besides, Ar- 
minians and Socinians have asse that here Paul 
does not speak of ‘an election of individuals, but 
of classes—of believing Gentiles ” (Tholuck).* 

According to Tholuck, further, the principal 
question here is, What must we understand by the 
mndés? If we regard the earthy clod as the real 
clay from which man was made, then the work of 
Him that formed may be transferred to the creation 
itself. According to this idea, indeed, the individual 
man is only ‘“‘a specimen of the species.” But if 
we regard God’s breath as the rval substance of 
man’s formation, according to the biblical idea of 
personality, Calvinistic supralapsarianism is obvi- 
ated 


{Of the same lump to make, éx tot avrot 
A Pete zovnoas. The power of the potter 
ia defined more closely by the infinitive. Fairness 
to the figure compels us to identify the “ clay ” and 
the “lump.” The “clay” is the substance itself ; 
the “lump” presents it as already in use by the 
potter for his purpose. Beyond this we cannot 
press it. Meyer perhaps goes too far, but certainly 
is justified in making the z7Joc co-extensive with 
human nature. It must be borne in mind that the 
potter is not represented as making the “clay,” or 
even the “lump,” but as having power “‘ over the clay,” 
to make vessels “of the lump.”—R.] The word here 
is not, as Meyer has properly remarked against Hof- 
mann, created, but made. He understands by the 
gtoapnea “the very same mass of human nature in 
and of itself.’ But we can just as little regard the 
massa jam perdtia as merely the human race, pros- 
trated in the ruin of the fall. In chap. xi. 16 the 
evoaue is the Jewish people; and, according to 
ver. 24 of the present chapter, it is the same wretch- 
ed state of the Jews and Gentiles at the time of 
Christ. God, as the Maker, in His exercise of the 
efficacious call (see ver. 24), has disposed of this 
gvoape, first of all, of the Jewish people. [Grant- 
ing this immediate reference, we must still avoid 
limiting the meaning of gigauzea. For even ver, 24 
tocludes the Gentiles, while the discussion hitherto 
his embraced Ishmael, Esau, and Pharaoh—R.] — 


* (This avoids, but doee not meet, the difficulty. 
ts simp! 
reality 
With us, 


For 
transfers to God’s doings a distinction which in 
OT only to our state of partial knowledge. 

ng with classes is often a mere convenience 
for avoiding the dealing with individuals. God's dealin 
with men always implies His thorough and minute as we 
as His comprehensive mode of action.—R.] 
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[One vessel unto honor, and another unte 
dishonor, 6 pévy tig tingy oxevos, 0 Bd 
tig a@tentay. Meyer calls attentiou to the posi 
tion of «ég tex. Even here, in this strong us 
sertion of “ power,” the preparation of the veasel 
for honorable use ie emphasized.—R.] But as he 
that forms does not wantonly destroy his gipgapa, 
but, according to his own pleasure, makes of it ves 
sels unto honor and unto dishonor—that is, vessels 
for honorable and vessels for dishonorable use—eo 
also does God’s exercise of authority as Maker go no 
further than to appoint a great difference between 
honorable and dishonorable vessels of His call, ac- 
cording to the personal conditions which have heen 
established by the call corresponding to the neces- 
sity of salvation (2 Tim. ii. 20; 1 Cor. xii. 28). But 
the Apostle does not carry out his figure in this 
direction. He rather urges, only for a moment, the 
figure thut God has the éoveia, the free and full 
power, which is at the same time essentially the 
right, to make of the gigaua, of His people (or, 
of all people, of the race] vessels unto honor and 
vessels unto dishonor; but then, in ver. 22, he turns 
to say that God has never made full use of this 
right; but that He has even endured with much 
long-suffering the vessels of wrath which He found 
before Him, His object being to make known the 
riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy. In 
ver. 22 there is thus repeated the thought of tne 
sentence awarded Pharaoh. 

Preliminary note on the connection of vere. 22, 
28. But how now? If God—notwithstanding His 
perfect power and His ready will to show forth His 
wrath and demonstrate His power—has just as much 
adhered to himself as formerly, when He suspended 
the judgment of destruction on Pharaoh, by endur- 
ing with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction, that He might make known the 
riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy, which 
He had afore prepared unto doSa—how does the 
case stand with the complaint that He makes an 
unrighteous use of His power? It is evident that 
the thought is presented here which is elaborated in 
chap. xi. In God’s exercise of authority, judgment 
and long-suffering are united. His judgments are 
interpositions of long-suffering. In this sense God 
rules freely in His call, just as He has ruled freely 
in His election and ordination. With the explana- 
tion of the divine economy of the call, in vers. 
21-24, the Apostle has also now refuted (in ver. 20) 
the charge that God is represented as an unrighteous 
God. He has therefore now proved the righteous- 
ness of divine ordination, vers. 15-18, from the 
righteousness of the divine call in ver. 20; just as 
he had already proved the righteousness of divine 
election (vers. 9-13) from the righteousness of di- 
vine ordination. The proof of the freedom of elec 
tion lies in the fact that God is still free also in His 
ordination, and the proof of the freedom of His 
ordination lies in the fact that He is still free in His 
call, 

But God’s manner of using His freedom in these 
three stages testifies to the righteousness of Hix 
dealing~ 

1. His exclusion of Ishmael, gives an ethical 
character to the whole series of God's acte of free 
dom. 

2. His hatred of Esau is only relative; it de 
notes the infinite difference between the two, by 
making the first-born theocratically subject to th 
younger. 
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3. It is plain, to one acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures, that God’s hardening of Pharaoh resulted 
from Pharaoh’s having hardened himself; and be- 
sides this, there is connected with this the additional 
fact that, even though Pharaoh was ripe for the 
judgnent of destruction, God makes the useless 
map still useful by allowing him to exist longer, and 

raising him up, in order, through him, to declare 

is power and His mercy. With the same consist 
ency, He goes so far on the side of His exercise of 
mercy toward Moses, whoee fidelity is well known to 
Israel, that He can reveal to him His glory, though 
it is in only a qualified manner. 

4. He finally stood with the formative power of 
His call to salvation over the giigayna of Israel pre- 
pared in the Old Testament, and could exercise His 
freedom by immediately allowing a Christianity to 
come from it, by virtue of which the whole gigayna 
crumbled into vessels of honor and dishonor, if 
peradventure He allowed new wine to be poured 
into the old bottles, or the new cloth to be sewed 
into the uld garment. But then it came to pass that 
another antithesis was prepared in the Israel of the 
apostolic age, The representatives of the gripapa 


. (not this merely) living at that time, had already 


transformed themselves in into vessels of 
wrath, fitted to destruction ; that is, to be broken to 
pieces (see Pa. i) but not to be worn out as vessels 
of dishonor ; and the blessing of the Old Testament 
in part exhibited itself in them by their allowing 
themselves to be prepared by God as vessels of glory. 
And He was already about to break those vessels of 
wrath; but as He had once patiently made use of 
Pharaoh a8 a means of revealing His majesty and 
of declaring the glory of His name, so did He now 
endure in great long-suffering the vessels of wrath ; 
and for this purpose, that their contradiction might 
be the means for the transferrence of salvation to 
the Gentiles, and for making known the riches of 
His glory on the vessels of His mercy. In brief, 
the turning-point was this: Instead of a giipaya, 
which could have been simply used in the antithesis 
of vessels of honor and dishonor, He found that the 
developing process of the covenant people of the 
Old Testament had gone to such an extreme, that 
the people were divided into vessels of wrath and 
veesels of mercy; and instead of now making a 
stunted Jewish Christianity from the whole sub- 
stance of the people, He established that economy 
of saving interposition explained by the Apostle in 
chaps. x. and xv. 

Though Paul has principally allowed only the 
factors of the divine exercise of authority to appear, 
the ground for this was, that he had to establish the 
freedom of God’s grace in relation to Judaism. But 
afterward he shows the righteousness of God in re- 
lation to the unbelief of most Israelites and the faith 
of the Gentiles. 

Meyer remarks, in reference to the idea oxeios 
tig teuny: “It shall be either honored, so that It 
bas tez7y (as, for for example, a sacred vase); or 
else it shal] experience the opposite, so that atizia 
adheres to it (as, for example, a vessel designed for 
a low and filthy use).” According to 2 Tim. ii. 20, 
the difference in material comes most prominently 
into consideration; but as far as the use is con- 
eerned, the antithesis of sacred and unclean will 
suffice. Tholuck emphasizes principally the antithe- 
sis: held in honor and in dishonor, but maintains 
that the simile is not adequate in the very chief 
point of comnarison; the potter moulds the clay, 


* 


but God is the Creator of the creature, therefore 
Pareus also speaks of a comparatio a minori ed 
majus. Yet it is incorrectly assumed here that the 
creation is spoken of. 

The passage undoubtedly cited by Pa: 1,* Iea 
xxix. 16, refers to a people relying upon the right 
eousness of their works (ver. 18), on whom judg 
ment is about to be visited (ver. 14), because they 
claim a false independence toward God in return for 
their service, as if God was related to them as an 
equal—as if the potter were equal with the clay, and 
the clay could say: ‘“‘He has not made me,” or, 
‘* He does not understand the matter.” Besides, the 
vessels unto honor and unto dishonor must by no 
means be identified with the vessels of wrath and. 
of mercy, which error has been committed by De 
Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, and others. 

Ver 22. But what if God, although willing 
to show, &oe. Ei dt Gélwy 6 Gedc, x42. 
{See Textual Note. The question as to what 
should be supplied with «2 dé, is discussed below. 
Meyer suggests: “ Wilt thou still venture this re. 
plying against God ” (ver. 20).—R.] Two opposite 
explanations here present themselves; becanse God 
would, and although God would. The sense in the 
former case would be this: the paxpofvuia was 
also designed to enhance the penal judgment (De 
Wette, Riickert, [Calvin], and most commentators). 
But this cannot be the purpose of the paxgoPrpia. 
Though the result is, that the pene is enhanced 
(chap. ii. 4) by the abuse of the waxg., yet this 
abuse must by no means be referred to the paxgo- 
Suplia. The translation although God would, adopt 
ed by Fritzsche, Philippi, and Meyer, is therefore 
preferable. [It may be added in favor of this view, 
that it gives to &élwy the meaning of willing— 
4. ¢., spontaneous will. It was the will of God, 
growing out of His character, to show His wrath, 
&c., but He endured notwithstanding, &c. The oth. 
er view takes the participle in the sense of purpos- 
ing, which is too strong. The then presenta 
another answer to the objection of injustice, by 
showing how the sovereign God had withheld the 
exercise of a power in accordance with His holy 
will, The position of @é40y», as Meyer remarks, 
prepares the way for the strong contrast with “ long- 
suffering."—-R.] If we look at the explanatory par- 
allels in Pharaoh’s history, the meaning becomes 
more definite : although, and since already ; a8 God 
was already about todo. In Exod. ix. 15, God said 
to Pharaoh: “ For now I will stretch out my hand.” 
Likewise the aorists évdsitachas, yrogiaas, 
indicate this readiness of judgment, not lees than 
the expression oxsit'7 Ogyis, and especially xa 
tnotranéva. The expression: évdsisachas 
Trv COYNY nai yynoigar TO dNVATOD, Ft 
in connection with the foregoing, forcibly calls to 
mind the declaration to Pharaoh. 

Bndured [7 vsyxev]. Chrysostom, De Wetse, 
and others, have referred this to the long-forbea 
with Pharaoh; but Meyer, on the other hand, is 0 
the opinion that Paul means the previous time in 
general (which shall thus continue under this divine 


* [It is more of an echo than a citation; henon there 
cannot be much stress laid upon the co:itext in Isa. xxiz. 
Certainly Paul, who is one of the freest generalizers from 
the Scripture texts he refers to, must not be limited here, 
where he has introduced such a variety of persons into his 
discussion.—RB.] 

t (73 8uvardy avrod, what was poesible fur Him, 
what He was in a condition to do, Comp. coap. vii, $ 
Meyer.—R.] 
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forbearance until the second coming of Christ). But 
it is evident from the connection, that the Apostle 
means the hardened portion of the Israelitish peo- 
ple. This is the view of Tholuck, with others: 
“Tke unbelieving Jews at Christ’s time; there can 
on]y oe a mere allusion to Pharaoh.” For other 
views, see Tholuck.* 

The whole passage in vers, 22, 28 has occasioned 
very great difficulty. The principal difficulty lies in 
_ the fact that it is not fully carried out; that is, that 
it is an aposiopesis. Augustine [so Stuart] observed 
this, and supplied a ov tic s¢ froin ver. 20; but 
the better supplement would be: ur adixie naga 
a0 8:0; wn yévovro! in ver, 14; but the best of 
all would be chap. xi. 38. 

The second difficulty lies in the brief expression 
xai tya, which at once becomes clear by bringing 
over once more the yveyxev: has also endured in 
order to. For the different attempts at construction, 
see Tholuck (p. 535). 

1. Kai yrngioas, xai tva yrugion; 
the xat—xaé just as well—as also (Nésselt, Baum- 
garten-Crusius). Tholuck says, on the contrary, that 
in that case it must read Séluy i. 

2. Our own construction. The xaé ¢va is con- 
nected to 7veyxev, 80 that the latter expresses a 
double purpose (thus Calvin, Grotius, Winer, Meyer, 
and others).¢ Tholuck does not regard the connec- 
tion by the mere xai as sufficient, and thinks, with 
Baumgarten-Crusius, that this construction does not 
present any clear thought. But the previous for- 
mation of this clear thought is already contained in 
Exod. ix. 15, 16. 

8. Beza, Riickert, and Fritzsche, have connected 
xai tvya to the participial xatyeticpiva: 
“those who are originally (!) appointed to destruc- 
tion, for the purpose,” &. The xaé would thus be 
epexegetical, which is Calvin’s view of the thought ; 
but the xatyot+ou. is totally misconstrued. 
Tholuck proceeds, with Philippi, from the unwar- 
ranted supposition, that the Apostle is expected to 
treat uniformly of God’s dealings in relation to the 
Oxtin tig atipiay and to the ey; tony; he re- 
quires, accordingly, the acceptation of a double ana- 
coluthon. ‘ Mentally, the Apostle must have writ- 
ten,” &c. Philippi interprets similarly. (See Meyer 
[p. 380, 4th ed.], on the contrary). On the con- 
structions of Hofmann, Bengel, Schottgen, and Beck, 
see Tholuck, p. 533 ff. 

With muoh long-suffering [é» zoddje pa- 
koodu ae On the obscurity of the idea of 
waxoovyzia in Calvin, Hofmann, and others (as 
only meaning waiting for), see Tholuck, p. 586. 


* (The more genera! reference is to be preferred, and, in 
any case, it is implied ; for all ante-Cbristian history must 
be viewed as long-suffering for ce in preparation for 
the great revelation of mercy. Oomp. all the more modern 
eonceptions of ancient history.—R.] 

t {Alford agrees substantially with this view, but pre- 
fers to supply : *‘ what if this took place,” this by Oé¢Ae:, 
dAcect. Ewald. Dr. Hodge joins the clause with 
6éAw@yv, orrather supplies 064A», which is not only ob- 
ectionable on the grounds he states himself, but untenable, 

tha sense be: although willing. Stuart takes a somewhat 
different view of the syntax of the pete and para- 

Lrases the whole: “If God, in order that He might ex- 
hibit Wis primitive justice and sovereign power, endures 
with mech long-suffering the wickedness of the impenitent 
and rebellious who are worthy of His divine ignation ; 
and if He has determined to exhibit His rich grace toward 
the subjects of His mercy whom He has d for 
plory, even toward us whom He has called, Gentiles as well 
as Jows; who art thou,” &c. This gives too strong a 
mente to OéAerv, and is not so justifiable grammatically 
as the view of Meyer and Lange.—R.] 
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is immed ate end of the long-suffer‘ng is um 
oubtedly to lead to repentance (comp. chap. ii. 4: 
2 Peter iii. 9, 15). But, as Alford intimates, this ig 
a mystery we cannot fathom.—R. | 

Vessels of wrath [cxevn édey7co. Without 
the article. Not some, but those in general, limited, 
however, by the clause immeciately followi The 
absence of the article seems also to favor ge’s 
distinction between “vessels unto dishonor” and 
“ vessels of wrath."—R.] Meyer: Vessels full of 
Divine wrath. Totally foreign to the figure! Ves 
sels filled with Divine wrath would be very holy and 
honorable, as is the case with the vials of wrath in 
the hand of the angels, in John’s Revelation. De 
Wette and Tholuck correctly expain: Objects of 
divine wrath. [So Stuart, Hodge. The latter takes 
the phrase as a modification of “ vessels unto dis- 
honor” (ver. 21).—R.] The figure in Ps, ii. 9 is 
undoubtedly closely connected with the Apostle’s 
thought. 

Fitted for destruction [xatryotrscpiva 
tig amowdevayv. This is the end for which they 
are fitted; the divine dgy7 is accomplished in the 
azwieva.—R.] Meyer: “ But the subject who has 
fitted them for the azedera is’ God (see ver. 20 f. 
and the insertion of any clause by which it should 
follow that they had fitted themselves for destruc- 
tion (see Chrysostom, Theodoret, (icumenius, and 
Theophylact) is contrary to both the word and the 
context (likewise Tholuck and De Wette).” But 
apart froin the fact that, according to Ps, ii., God 
breaks the vessels of wrath, but does not make them, 
the very decided change of the verb as well as of 
the tense (xaryotsanéva; & Aeontoina- 
oe) should cuard the exegetical author, who usv- 
ally holds so tenaciously to the letter, against this con- 
clusion. It is a much bolder leap from the thought: 
God has the power to make vessels unto dishonor, to 
the thought that He has made the vessels of wrath, 
In the Apostle’s choice of verbs he presents three 
antitheses, which may well serve as a warning to the 
expositor. 

1. The verbs themselves are different: in xa- 
tapticey, the idea of making ready predominates 
(to make fitting, to prepare fully); but in the ex. 
pression zpoztomacey, on the contrary, the idea 
of the previous preparation predominates. 

2. The former word is put in the perfect, and 
(which strengthens the matter) also in the participle ; 
but the latter, being in the form of the aorist, is 
much less conclusive. 

8. The former stands irrelatively in the passive ; 
but the latter, as activity, is referred definitely to 
God. Such antitheses as these cannot be dusted off 
by the brush of mere assurance. Therefore a third 
explanation takes its place beside the two foregoing 
ones. According to this last, the perfect passive 
participle must be read as a verbal adjective: pre 
pared, ready, as in Luke vi. 40, &c. (Grotius, Calo 
vius, Beck). The Apostle has probably chosen this 
form, because this being ready certainly arises from 
a continual reciprocal action between human sin and 
the Divine judgment of blindness and bardness. De 
Wette has an uncertain surmise of this relation: 
“The mixture of two different modes of view—the 
moral and the absolute—undoubtedly occurs here. 
It must also be granted that the Apostle avoids say- 
ing: a@ xatyotie sic anddeay (Bengel).” The 
“two different modes of view” are reduced to one, 
according to which every development of sin is ea 
network of human offences and Divine judgments 


that are related to each other as chain and clasp.* 
The poet knew something more of the matter than 
many theologians, when he wrote: “This is the very 
curse of evil deed,” &c.;+ provided the curse is not 
taken as a mere p 

Ver. 28, And that he might make known 
the riches, &. [xai iva yrweiay tor 
reiowvroy, x.t.4. As intimated above, this clause 
should be connected (Winer, p. 580) with endured. 
Kai, also. This was a second purpose of God’s 
endurance, undoubtedly the more important one. 
‘Iva is of course telic.—T#>o ddfys auto. 
The divine majesty in its beneficent glory. Bengel ; 
Bonitatis, gratia, misericordia, sapientia, omnt 
tentie.—R.] The riches of glory form the antithe- 
sis to another miserable train of development which 
Christanity could conceivably have taken within the 
Jewish nationality. The riches of glory are the train 
of development which God has actually taken, the 
course of the unlimited universality of* evangeliza- 
tion, to the wonderful blessing of which, in the eon 
version of the Gentiles, the Apostle ever reverts 
with rapt adoration (chap. x. 11; Eph. iii. 5-10; 
Col. i. 6, 20 ff.). 

According to Calvin, the wloiizosg tis dotns 
should be so regarded that by the inéerttus tmpro- 
borumn eo luculentius divine bonitatis, erga electos 
amplitudo should be strengthened. According to 
the explanation of the Remonstrants, the i atas 
of God should be made known on the vessels of 
mercy, by the comparison of this mercy with the 
patient endurance with the vessels of wrath. Ac- 
cording to Fritzsche, the purpose of sparing the Jews 
was, that many of them might be converted before 
the second coming of Christ. But this overlooks 
ver. 24, according to which the vessels of mercy are 
only partly among the Jews.t Meyer must also here 
mix up the second coming of Christ, which he every- 
where brings in, just as Dr. Baur does Clemens Ro- 
manus. “If namely, God had not so patiently en- 
dured the oxen ogyrc, but had already permitted 
His penal judgment to be inflicted upon them (which 
must be regarded together with the second coming), 
He would have had no period to declare His glory 
to oxetecs eléors.” That is, the final judgment, as 
the end of the period of mercy, would have been 
Agar with the complete penal judgment of Israel. 

e destruction of Jerusalem has certainly become 
a type of the end of the world, but not the end of 
the world itself. The Apostle presents us with an 
excellent exegesis of his own language, in chap. xi. 
11, 25; Acts xiii. 46, and also in other 

[On vessels of mercy, éxzi oxevn éiéous. 
Not to (De Wette), but toward, with regard to, de- 
spas on ziottoy (Alford). The making known 

represen od by the preposition as stretching iteelf 


* (Stuart and Alford adop the stronger view as inherent 
“ in hy esse per delief Qf an omnipotent and omntactent 
. A gives both, without definitely 
Long er paspith it, re be ious Pata oe ral 
one, as m e, supra- 
sarianism, oc. But the differences noted by Dr. Lange 
must be carefully kept in view, as themselves guarding 
erroneous inferences.—R.] 
t a cast psa lta het paella . 
ie, forizeugend, immer es muss gebdren. 
This quotation, almost u proverb in German literature, 
1s from sone. 2 incor aisle Jw. 1 ae Sale 
who has taken some arrangement, pu 
a fii. Scene 1.—RB.] 

3 (The advan’ of a general reference throughout the 
passage ie apparenthere. The making known is soumcthin 
which occurs not cnce, but throughout the whole gospe 
dispensation, as OL 24 requires.—-B.) 
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over the men who are its sbjects (Meyer). The lat 
ter is preferable. We have no right to limit the 
‘vessels of merey” to any period. The precedi 
context would extend the reference to the times o 
Pharaoh; ver. 24 extends it indefinitely into the 
Christian dispensation.—R. } 

Which he before prepared for glory [a 
aeontoinacer tig dotay. The verb is ao 
and refers to a definite past act. The two mean 
ings suggested by Hodge: (1.) predestined ; (@.) 
prepared by providence and grace (also that of Ols 
hausen), are both on eonshs (1.) Because it is 
not the proper meaning of the word; (2.) because 
this is a continued work, and would be indicated by 
the perfect, as was the “fitted” of ver. 22. It 
probably refers to the actual constitution of the in- 
dividual, as clay in the hands of the potter, the re- 
sult of election, yet distinct from it.—There is no 
necessity for limiting dota to ‘the glory of the new 
covenant.” Its antithesis, ‘‘ destruction,” shows that 
it means the full and eternal glory of the kingdom 
of heaven.—R.] Tholuck translates, “which he had 
prepared unto glory from eternity,” and remarks 
thereon, that, from the circumstance that the xa- 
tyjetiopnéva does not have the zgo before it, it fol- 
lows that Paul could have thought only of a decretum 
electionis, but not reprobationis. [So Schaff.] _Tho- 
luck cites, in favor of this explanation, Eph. ii. 10° 
Matt. xxiv. 34; Book of Wisdom viii. 9. 

We must remark, in relation to the middle pas. 
sage, that the expression: Baodsia mportomac- 
pévyn ano xatafodyg xdonov must not be con- 
founded with 2zgo xatafBolyg xooun. From ‘he 
foundation of the world, through all time, God has 
labored for the preparation of the facisia. The 
thought, God has chosen us before the foundation of 
the world, is also totally different from the infeasible 
thought, that He prepared us for glory before the 
foundation of the world, The two other passages 
are equally undemonstrative. Meyer explains, more 
correctly, thus: God formed the oxsiy édéouc there- 
for beforehand, before He declared His glory on 
them. But the general statement has also its his- 
torical relation on this side. As the true children 
of faith among the Jews came out from the peda- 
gogical exclusion under the law Vos iii. 28), they 
found themselves already p for the glory of 
the new covenant, and the preparatory mercy had 
operated in this direction on even many of the Gen. 
tiles (chap. ii. 14,15). The wlotrog tig dose 
came over them like the ‘rising of a spiritual sun— 
emi oxetn tiéovg, the vessels which were sub 
jects of mercy—and went far beyond them in the 
evangelization of the Gentile world (see Isa. ix. 2). 

The paraphrase of Meyer (vers. 22, 23) is ap- 
pended, as a clear resumé of the exegesis, for the 
most part supported in the notes above. ‘ But if 
God, notwithstanding His holy will leads Him, not 
to allow His anger and His power to remain un 
proven, but to make it known in act, has yet, with 
great long-suffering, endured such as were object 
of His wrath, and spared them the destruction, into 
which they are, however, fitted and prepared to fall, 
as a vessel from the potter—endured and spared not 
merely as a proof of such great long-suffering toward 
them, but also with the purpose of making known, 
during the continuance of this forbearance, the ful 
ness of His glorious perfection upon such as are ob- 
jecta of His mercy, whom He had before pre 
as a oe a vessel, and enabled for eternal glory. 

R. ‘ 


‘ 
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Ver. 24. As such he also called us, &. 
[otc nai dxahecey nuas, «td. Oi, of 
which kind, quales (Alford). As such vessels of 
meroy, /e also, besides preparing, called us. He 
prepared us among these vessels of mercy, and, as 
such, has also called us, Jews and Gentiles, Stuart 
would supply here qlénos, He showed mercy to us; 
but this is unnecessary in our view of the passage. 
—R.] We have already brought out the meaning 
of tha éxadecey in this passage. It denotes the 
fundamental thought of vers. 21-23, God’s freedom 
in the economy of His call. Even us whom; namely, 
even such vessels of mercy; or they, even whom. 
That is, in this characteristic He has also called us 
(not us also) as veasels of mercy. Because He had 
in mind only objects of mercy, but not the probable 
legitimate heirs, He could, consistently with His 
panied conformably to His preparatory mercy, really 
call us: 

Not from amoug the Jews only, but also 
from among the Gentiles. [’Es, from among. 
Fengel notes the reference to the call of the Jew 
as: “ Non 00 tpso vocatus, Judeus est, sed ex 
Judeis.” Hodge: “ How naturally does the Apos- 
tle here return to the main subject of discussion ! 
How skilfully is the conclusion brought out at which 
ie has continually aimed | "—R. 

B. The third proof, corroborated by witnesses 
vf the Old Testument (vers. 25-29).* 

Ver. 25. As he saith alzo in Hosea [cic 
nat éy, x.t.4. See Textual Note ™, for the He- 
brew text. Alford suggests, very properly, that 
xaé implies “ that the matter in hand was not that 
directly prophesied in the citation, but one analo- 
gous to it.” See below.—R.] The call of believ- 
ing Gentiles is not only a New Testament fact, but is 
also attested previously in the Old Testament.—In 
Hosea ; that is, in the Book of Hosea.—The first 
quotation is Hosea ii. 28: “‘ And I will say to them 
which were not my people (see Hosea i. 9), Thou 


art my people; and they shall say, Thou art my 
God.” Paul has changed the éow of the original 


text and the LXX, into xadéow, which, accord- 
ing to Fritzsche and Meyer, should mean, J will call. 
rholuck, on the contrary, properly observes that the 
1aming of them already comprises the call. Paul 
has also left out the addition, irrelevant in this con- 
nection: “And they shall say, ‘Thou art my God;’” 
while, on the other hand, he has, in conformity with 
the sense, correctly supplied the clause xaé tq¥ 
ovxn vyannuévny, xad, in harmony with 
Hosea i. 6, referred to Hosea ii. 28.4 
Ver. 26. And it shall come to pass, that in 
the place. (See Textual Note **.] In order to 


* The reference is apap akg | to the symbolical names 
even by the prophet to a son and daughter fobsp. i, 6, 9): 

Ammi (not my people) and Lo-Ruha (not having 
obtained mercy). In order of birth the latter stands 
as well asin the passage cited. This is natural, as visible 
deprivation of m precedes visible rejection as a people. 
The Apostle inverts the order, however, perhaps because 
pone thought for his purpose was: net my peo- 

, &o.— 

t (Dr. Hodge makes of vers. 25-33 a distinct section, in 
which the Apostle confirms the ition of the preceding 
section (the om of God in selecting the objects of His 
mercy) by declurations of the Old Testament (1.) vers. 25, 
26. Aliens were to be included in the kingdom of God; 
(2.) Only a small portion of the Israelites should attain to 
these blea-ings ; vers. 27-29; hence the Gentiles are called, 
and the Jews as Jews rejected; vers. 80, $1. The reason 
of their rejectio.. was refusal to submit to gospel terms of 
salvation; ver. 32. As predicted, they were offended at 
their Messiah ; ver. 33.—1.1 
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understand the whole argumentative force of this 
citation, we must, like the Apostle, connect the seo 
ond citation, Hosea ii. 1 (LXX. i. 10), with the first 
(and this is simply an exegesis according to the an 
alogy of Scripture, as we frequently find in Paul). 
The Apostle, designing to emphasize the word 
DiP22, brings it out once more in his conclusion : 
éxet xinSnoortasr, xd. Hitzig explains the 
expression ; in the place, by instead of. According 
to Meyer, the prophet meant by this expression the 
locality of the Gentiles, the Gentile lands; but Paul 
understoud by it, Palestine. That the expression 
denotes the stay of the Jews in the Gentile world, 
is proved by Hosea i. 11: “Then shall the children 
of Judah and the children of Israel be gathered to- 
gether, and appoint themselves one head, and they 
shall come up out of the land.” It is just on thie 
point that the weight of the proof rests. The call 
will be published to them among the Gentiles, there- 
fore among the ““ no-people,” among whom they them. 
selves are scattered as “‘ < 

According to Meyer, Paul finds the demonstra- 
tive force of the two passages in the fact, that he 
perceives the mercy shown to the ten tribes as a 
type of the reception of the Gentiles to salvation. 
According to Tholuck, his proof rests upon the her- 
meneutics of the Jewish exposition. This “ was ac- 
custumed to refer biblical declarations, according to 
the law of ideal analogy, to such subjects also as are 
comprehended in the same category ” (see p. 541).* 
It must be assumed that the decision: “not my 

é,” has placed the Jews among the Gentiles, 
and that the decision: Lo-Ruhamah, has adjudged 
them to be a very intractable people even among 
the Gentiles themselves. If, now, the call to salva- 
tion is published to this not my people, in the midst 
of the Jews, then it has a creative, original mean- 
ing; it is not published to Israel as God’s people, 
but it creates for itself a people of God from the 
mixed ‘ le” of the Jews and of the Gentiles. 
According to the typical construction, De Wette has 
referred the tdzo¢ to the ideal state or divine king- 
dom, and Fritzsche to the cefus Cristi Yet, 
according to the connection, this locality means the 
equalization of Jews and Gentiles in one common 
need of mercy. 

Ver. 27, And Isaiah cries also ene 
Israel, Though the number of the children 
Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant 
shall be saved. [Vers. 27 and 28 contain a quo- 
tation from Iea, x. 22, 23; the verses being divided 
differently, however. The original reference was 
undoubtedly to the return from Babylon. Here, 
however, the emphasis is laid on remnant, mainly 
with reference to the call of the Gentiles, though 
perhaps not without a secondary reference to tlie 
future salvation of Israel—a premonition of chap. 
er That the question in the fo 

e 


regoing was 

of the Gentiles (the Jews, of course, in- 
cluded, in so far as they have sunk into heathen 
dom), and not the call of the Jewish people, as 
Hofmann holds, is proved by the verse which now 
follows—a quotation from Isa. x. 22, nearly accord- 
ing to the LXX. The Apostle here emphasizes the 
remnant, as he has emphasized the Gentile land im 
the foregoing passage. Only a remnant of Israel, 


* (So H Stuart, substantially. For a discussics 
of Paul’s anal use of Old Testament events and dt» 
tions, the reader is referred to Lange’s Comw. Gal. pp 
113 ff, 120 f.—R.J 
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€O Unddesppna, will be saved, The LXX. trans. 
lated the original =95%"; wtll return, be converted, 
by gw&nazta:, in the sense of will be 
though in a more restricted sense than Paul intends. 
The term remnant is of all the more weight, as it 
stands in contrast with the declaration, “though thy 
people Israel be as the sand of the sea.” Similar 
parsuges: Isa, Ixv. 8, 9; Mal. iii. 2; iv. 1—The 
ctying, x@aCes, describes the bold declaration of 
« truth very offensive to the people. 

Ver. 28. [For he is finishing the word, and 
cutting it short in righteousness; because a 
short word will the Lord make upon the 
earth. Aoyoy yao Curtelwy xai cuyté- 
wymy dy dsxasoguyy’ ate loyov cuvtete 
eyuevoy ZOUnTes xUQvOS éxéi tH6 NS. 
See TZertual Notes *» ™ **, Lange renders: Vor 
He who consummates the reckoning, is also he who 
limits tt in righteousness. Yea, a restrained work 
sill the Lord carry out on the earth, inst this 
view, see below.—R.] Zunz translates the follow- 
ing words of the same quotation, p37 71°bD, &., 
thus: “The ruin is decreed, righteousness overflows, 
For the Lord, the God of Hosts, executes a firmly 
determined desolation in the midst of all the land.” 
The LXX. has translated: Joyoy cuvtedew xai cuv- 
tinyoy éy dixasogryy, ote Aoyor auvtetunuévoy 
xtigsog Hosa ty tH otxovmévy Oly. Paul follows 
this in the main, with the exception of the last words. 

It may now be asked, Has the LXX. translated 
incorrectly, and has Paul incorrectly quoted from it, 
under the supposition that this translation corre- 
sponds better to his purpose? (see Tholuck, pp. 542 
ff.) ™2D means, first of all, completion, consum- 
mation, and concurs with the Joyos in the idea of 
settlement (see the LXX., 1 Macc. x. 40, 42, 44). 
Accordingly, 7192 also means the judgment of 
destruction in the sense of settlement. Now the 
LXX. translates the first clause thus: “ He who has 
determined the settlement (the same as the final judg- 
ment) ta the same who limits it, cuts it short in right- 
eousness ; 80 that a remnant can be left from the 
destruction.” We read the xai curtéineywy as 
a conclusion with éori, and understand by right- 
eousness, not penal righteousness, but righteous re- 
straint in dog according to the saving purpose 
of righteousness, whose highest glory does not con- 
sist in inexorable rigor. 

This translation is undoubtedly exegetical. First, 
it takes over Adonai, the subject of the following 
clause, in order to bring back the definition of the 


first clause to the defining clause. Then it does not | ing 


explain the MPIX How as a higher degree of the 
first term YA7M 71°2D, but, antithetically, as a 
mitigation, which is even already indicated in the 
y77n. This exegesis will be perceived from the 
sense, also, to be altogether correct. Destruction is 
defined as settlement, but therewith also cut short; 
overflowing (restraining itself) with righteous mild- 
moss, deliverance. The word MP 1% frequently has 
the sense of mildness, of righteousness, as fairness 
in its saving effect. The verb Ut) is here transi- 
tive, See Gesenius, Lexicon. On overéuvew, sec 
the Lexicon. This translation is further in harmony 
with the connection which gives prominence to pre- 


cisely this thought, that a remnant shal] be saved | 74 


fom the decreed judgment.* The “shortened 
# | Yet the empbasis, as will appear from the notes on 


323 
days,” in Matt xxiv. 22, denote the same thing. See 
the Commentary on Matthew [Amer. ed., pp. 425, 


426 |. 

the second clause changes the maxim of divine 
government declared in the first clause, acoording 
to which, judgment always brings a deliveranee, 
into a declaration; here the word of the LXX. is 
explained of itself by the foregoing: for the Lord 
will effect a sh that is, a moderated settle 
ment in the whole world, or, as Paul says in a more 
general way, upon the ea Now there seems to 
be no support for the guertetunuévoy ir the 
original text. But the niphal participle M%‘n) 
like the substantive MZ"7M3 , does not by any means 
denote in turn, like MoD , the penal judgment in it 
self, but the definiteness and fixed limitation of the 
penal judgment. Thus the word NX¥7M3} after MDD, 
in Isa, xxviii. 22, evidently serves to express the 
limitation of the judgment, as is plain from the ez- 

nation tn vers, 23-29. (Ver. 28: He will not 
ever be threshing tt.) Therefore the Vulgate prop- 
erly translates consummationem et abbreviationem 
audivi; according to the Septuagint, Cureetehicutva 
nas Crvtitunuiva Neaynata qxoven. Comp. also 
Dan. ix. 27; xi. 36, From this it follows that in the 
77h, in the first member of Paul’s citation, there 
is comprised not merely the close, but also the limit- 
ing conclusion of the judgment of destruction. 

According to Meyer (and Fritzsche), the LXX. 
exhibits an ignorance of the passage, yet Paul found 
the sense of the translation suited for his purpose. 
In consequence of a defective construction, the word 
Aoyos has been differentiy explained: purpose; fact; 
dictum. According to Meyer, the doyor cauyr- 
tety. signifies the ehortest possible consummation 
of the doyos. Tholuck : “The Lord will execute an 
exactly defined declaration.” (On the usual opin- 
ions on Paul’s quotations, see Tholuck’s ote on p. 
543. See also the account of the different exposi- 
tions of the present passage; for example, the pa- 
tristic one of Chrysustom, Augustine, and others, 
that doyos ourvtety. is the gospel as an abridged 
doctrine of salvation, in antithesis to the elaborate- 
ness of the Old Testament).* Luther’s translation 


of the present passage is very inexact,¢ but it is 


ver. 27, is not upon the salvation of the remnant, but upon 
the fact that only a remnant will be saved. Nor does the 
remoter context favor euch a mitigated view. It is not in 
accordance with the ci from Hosea, nor with 
ver. 24, still lees with vers. -—RB.] 

* (Alford seems to include both promise and threaten- 
in Adyos, and makes the object of the citatiou a con- 
firmation of ‘‘the certainty of the salvation of the remnant 
of Israel, eeeing that now, as then, He, with whom a thou- 
sand years are as a day, will ewiftly accom ish His pro- 
phetic word in righteousness.” 

As a curious en of interpretation, that of Words 
worth is appended : ‘‘ There seems to be here in the mind 
of the prophet a contrast between the paucity of the num- 
bers to which the Israelites are to be reduced, and the 
abundance of righteousness vouchsafed to them. The quan- 
tity will be small, but the quality will be good. The txx. 
gives a paraphrase (not a literal translation) which em 
bodies this sense, and which is relay ua by the Apostle. 

‘“The word Adyos, as used by them, appears to signify 
an account or reckoning, and, derivatively, a sum or cata- 
logue of people. The sense, therefore, is: ‘ g ug 
and cutting short the reckoning.’ The Adyor is the ac 
count or muster-roll of the people: The census of the 
Israelites will be cué short to a small number, but the smalk 
ness of the number will be amply compensated by the 
ighteousness with which God will endue it by virtue of ite 
Satth in Christ.” A method of exegesis like this com 
gates for the iene very Of so many things not in the tcxt, 
by omitting so much that is there.—R.]} 

t (“Denn +s wird ein Verderben und Steu tn geschchan 
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more in harmony with the sense than the more re- 
vent explanations, : 

[Few verses present such a combination of diffi- 
culties as this one, 

(1.) Critically, the text is in doubt, See Textual 
Note ™, where the longer reading of the Rec. is ac- 
cepted (against such careful critics as Lachmann, 
Alford, Tregelles). 

(2.) The LXX. seems to have departed froin the 
sense of the Hebrew original. Paul varies from the 
former, but not materially; thus endorsing what is 
deemed by many an incorrect rendering of the Word 
of God. Out of this grows the difficult exegetical 
problem of getting the sense df the Hebrew out of 
the Greek words (which seems to be Dr. Lange’s 
Nd or the equally difficult solution of the 
strange fact, that an apustle would choose such an 
altered version of the Hebrew. 

(3.) This state of things has encouraged exposi- 
tors in departing almost at pleasure from the obvious 
meaning of Paul’s words, while it has not led them 
to adopt the obvious meaning of the words of the 
prophet. Dr. Lange has chosen an ingenious inter- 
pretation, with a view of discovering in the 
a declaration of forbearance on the part of God. It 
is open to lexical objections (see below), and is not 
in accordance with the context ; since the only verse 
which intimates a kindred thought is ver. 22, while 
the immediate connection is rendering the opposite 
thought very prominent, 

The only method which seems fair in dealing 
with any author when he quotes, is to take it for 
granted that he quotes wittingly, and then to inter- 
pret his citation, making the original €, espe- 
cially when used through the medium of a transla- 
tion, entirely subordinate. The interpretution then 
becomes a simple exegetical question. What, then, 
does Paul say here, as his view of the meaning of 
the prophet’s words ? 

a.) Aoyoy, word, saying. It does not mean 
work (E. V.). Many render: decree. Doubtless this 
idea underlies the passage, and is found in the He- 
brew, but the Greek word never means this, It is 
better, then, to render word (i. ¢., of promise or 
threatening, probably both—threatening to the mass 
of the people, promise to the remnant). This is the 
view of many of the best: modern commentators, al- 
though they differ as to the precise reference. 

(0.) Suytéinvwy, cuytetunuévov. The 
verb (only here in the New Testament) means to cut 
short, to finish rapidly. It obviously refers to the 
rapid accomplishment of what God has said, It 
seems, then, altogether unnecessary to find in the 
rapid accomplishment of what God says, an indica- 
tion of something different from what He says—i. e., 
that this quick fulfilment of wrath is an exhibition 
of mercy to those who are its objecta. This is Dr. 
Lange’s position. Admitting that “in righteous- 
ness ” includes God’s mercy to the chosen remnant, 
that does not imply “ mitigation of judgment” to 
the apostate mass. Nor is it neceasary to find a 
different meaning for the word in the second clause, 
though such a variation can be justified. We ren- 
der, therefore: is cudting short, and cut short, sup- 
plying dors (with the present participles; Meyer, 
and others 

(e.) "Ev dexasogiry is referred most natu- 
rally to the judicial justice of God, which punishes, 


our Ge it, und der Herr wird drseclbige Sleuren th 
suf Erden Rl ‘ge mei a 
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in osder to save the remnant. The former th 

is the prominent one, as we infer both from the com 
text here, and from the original. The sense of the 
whole verse then is: He (i. ¢., the Lord) ts finish 
tng and cutting short the word (making it a fact by 
rapid ay tment in righteousness, for a cute 
short word (one rapidly accomplished) will the Lord 
make (execute, render actual) upon ne earth. This 


| is, in the main, Meyer's rendering. While the ori 


ina] reference was to the Jews in the times of Isai 
the Apostle here makes the prophecy of more ge:- 
eral validity, referring it to the sad fact that most of 
the Jews were cut off (so Hodge), though including 
the other fact, that the remnant should be saved, 
both sides supporting the general thought of the 
chapter. Dr. Lange at last comes to nearly the 
same view. The question then arises, Is this at all 
in keeping with the words of the prophet himself! 
A comparison will show that it preserves the spirit 
of Isaiah’s language most fully, and actually conveys 
to the reader's mind a clearer sense than a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew would do. Hence he used 
the , and (as all authors do) inserted such un. 
important words as would make its lan e conforn 
to the use for which he designed it.— 

The prophet has uttered a twofold truth in the 
quotation ; first, that only a remnant will be left 
from the great judgment of destruction, but ther 
that this remnant shall be preserved in security. 
The Apostle, in vers. 27 and 28, has brought intc 
prominence this first feature, but without altogether 
excluding the second. This latter is proved by the 
remaining part of his citation. 

Ver. 29. And, as Isaiah hath said, or proph- 
esied (Isa. i. 9), &c. [xai, xabas meorsionxes 
‘“Hoatas, x.1.4. We Se the pointing of Meyer 
(a comma after i he meaning then is: And, 
as Isaiah has already said (80 I appropriate his 
words), Except, &c. See below, however. If it be 
objected, that this gives to the verb the unusual 
sense Of prophesy, it will be seen that this is not 
the necessary meaning of has already said. The 
introduction of xa&wg¢ calls for some such para- 
phrase, and the zyo seems to refer to the time of 
the Apostle, rather than to the place of the last 
citation. Besides, the propriety of a direct adoption 
by the Apostle appears both from the use of the first 
person, and the quasi-prophetic character of the ap- 
plication Paul makes of the passage here.—R.] The 
explanation: he has already said, namely, in an 
earlier chapter (Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, and otb- 
ers), is opposed by Tholuck, and others, with the 
remark, that such a reference to earlier passages is 
without an analogy in the Apostle’s constant quo- 
tation memoriter. inst this explanation, at all 
events, is the Apostle’s design of returning to the 
fact of the present condition of believing Israel ; so 
that he seems to construe the prophet’s declaration 
chiefly as a typical prophecy. But that passage is 
immediately more than a description of an existing 
condition ; it is a vision of an immeasurable ruin 
extending to the future,* as the passage, Isa. vi. 9; 


® (Dr. Dresochler remarks on Isa. 1. 9 Ree 
Lp. &4): «The prophet with a few ‘ ~ctrokes gathers 
up the whole future of th el. He announces 
a period of j 


that tine an kn 7 aught, is == of of this word of 

e on knows a wo 

, @ falfilment of it... . Just eo is the period pel al 
tion conceived as the sum-total of all fuiu.uwnt in general, 
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eomp. Matt. xiii. 15; John xii. 89 ff; Acts xxviii. 
96,37; 2 Cor. iii., xiv. ff. It may be asked, whether 


we would read xai tats xaOoco ‘Ho. &e.: It- 


stands thus, as Isaiah has prophesied, or: And—as 
Isaiah has prophesied—Except, &. Meyer defends 
the latter construction ; but we prefer the former, 
because the Apostle designs to adduce this quoted 
expression, like the former and the following one, 
as an expressive prophetical declaration. The term 
onégpna means the xatalepua, as well in ita ex- 
ternal smallness as io its inward importance for the 
future. The Septuagint has translated the 7°70 of 
ha original text by ozéigua.* Compare Isa, 
v. 8. 

FourtH Proor: The curr between 
God's freedom in His government with the freedom 
of men in their faith or unbelief. The stability of 
the fact that.the Gentiles believe, and Israel, in sts 

war totality, does not belteve (vers. 30-85). 

eyer saya, on this section: “The Jews them- 
selves bear the guilt of their own exclusion, becuuse 
they obtained it not by faith, but by works of 
righteousness, for they were offended at Christ.” 

[A new chapter sbould begin here. For, having 
already stated the objective, Divine ground of the 
rejection of the Jews, Paul now passes to the sub- 
jective or human cause, hinted at frequently before, 
viz., their unbelief. They were rejected by God, 
because, in spite of the many warnings of their own 
prophets, they sought their own righteousness, spring- 
ing from an external view of the law, and were of- 
fended at the promised Messiah, when He actually 
appeared, instead of seeking salvation through vital 
faith in the grace of God in Christ. This mode of 
view, which is carried out further in chap. x., solves 
in part the enigma of the preceding discussion ; yet 
it cannot be denied that, in the Divine predestina- 
tion, there ever remains an obscure background, 
which reason is not in a condition to fully compre- 
hend, and should humbly adore.—P. S.] 

Ver. 30. What shall we say then? [Ti 
oy goo0tmuev; Precisely as in ver, 14, where it 
introduces an objection.—R.] We may ask, whether 
the Apostle again uses this expression here in order 
to avoid a false conclusion, or whether he merely 
“deduces the historical result from the foregoing 
prophecies” (Meyer).¢ Evidently, this passage is 
a turning-point of the greatest importance. The 
Apostle has heretofore described God’s freedom, and 
finally His freedom even in rejecting the greater part 
of Israel in contrast to His call of the Gentiles, and 
has strengthened his declaration by appealing to the 
prophecy of the Old Testament. This is now the 
place where this question arises: From all this, does 
there not follow fatalism, or a simple absolute au- 
thority of Divine freedom? He does not absolutely 
express this false conclusion, in order to make short 


aince the lete realization of all ot acer aopi will 
bring what still all the lo and the a das the 
buman heart from thenceforth and forever.”—P. 8. 

* (The rescued Israelites are called, Isa. vi. 18 (come 


Fara ix. 2), ‘‘a holy seed,” because out of them, as a 
beginning, at the same time the nation shall rejuvenate 
iteelf, and the trae sphitual lerae) shall ; e Jew- 


teh Christians, who spe the terrible judgment of God 
upon the mass of the unhappy nation at the de-traction of 
derusalem, formed the pith of the Christian Church.—P. 8.) 
t (Alford answers thus: ‘‘ This question, when followed 
& question, implios, of course, a rvjection of the thought 
us ; but when, as here, an assertion, intro- 
duces a her unfolding of the argument from what has 
** What follows is not a question. See below. 
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work of it by a «7 yévovto, because he has really 
anticipated it already. But he actually removes it 
The Gentiles bave not first attained to salvation from 
an exercise of absolute authority; they have attained 
to righteousness, the righteousness of faith, which 
can only be obtained from the source of righteous 
neas, 

Some expositors (Pelagius, Cyril, Theodore of 
Mopsvestia, Flatt, Oluhausen) have net understood 
the expression from ot: to IpMace a8 an answer, 
but as the real import and continuation of the pend- 
ing question, under different modifications (o7: as 
because, that, somehow that), This is opposed by the 
following: 1. The statement in vers. 80 and 8] can 
by no means be regarded as a summary of the fore- 
going; 2. It has not been at all present as yet in 
this definite deduction of the antithesis. It contains 
something new, which only arises as a conclusion 
from what has preceded. Chrysostom says that this 

e is the cagectary Avow of the chapter. 
Baur, and others: The Apostle here first becomea 
conscious of the subjective point of view. Tholuck, 
correcting this view, says that the Apostle here first 
brings it out to prominence. On the discussions of 
the estinarians and the Remonstrants concern. 
ing the ti oty égotmeyv, see Tholuck, p. 546. 

That the Gentiles. "E+; not merely Gen- 
tiles, [Against Meyer, who says: ‘‘ Not the Gentiles 
asawhole. On the Gentile side was righteousness,” 
&c.—R. 

whe were not following after righteous. 
ness, attained. Ta uy dewx. The Apostle 
uses the diixey with especial reference to the 
races (see Meyer on Phil. iii, 12, 14), and thus 
xataioapufs. means not merely the reaching, but 
also grasping ; in this case it is especially the grasp 
ing of the prize (see 1 Cor. ix. 24). This consti. 
tutes a double antithetical oxymoron. The Gentiles 
did not run after righteousness, and yet even they 

ed righteousness at the goal of the race-course.* 

ut the Jews, who ran, or so far as they were run- 
ners after the /aw of righteousness, never reached 
the proper terminal point of the race—the well- 
understood Jaw. The Apostle does not design to 
say that the Gentiles in general had known no high- 
er pursuit; for he has already referred to the Gen- 
tiles in his expression concerning preparatory grace: 
a& Meontoinacey tic dofay.t But the Gentiles were 
not only not companions with the Jews in the course 
in which the latter ran after the law of righteous. 
ness ; righteousness, as an explicit moral law, was 
not the fundamental idea of their pursuit (although 
it constituted the unity of the platonic virtues). 
The Greek struggled for ideality, or wisdom, while 
the Roman struggled for an innocent rege order, or 
for power. Thus it came that they did not run 
astray by looking at an analyttcal phantom of right- 
eousness, like the majority of the Jews; and hence 
that they could be subjected (that is, for a prelimi- 
nary condition of faith) to the curse of their ideale, 
to a profound despair in themselves and ‘n the glory 


® (It seems best (with Meyer) to consider righfeousnese 

in this part of our verse, without special references 
to the Christian standpoint. Dr. Hodge really advocates 
this view, but is hampered in reaching it ig limited 
meaning he places upon the word as used b ul, Stuart 
renders Sa., gee in each case, W. is altogether 
untenable. fp: 74 ff., &e.—R. 

t [See ver. 23. Itis doubtful whether such preparstion 
as is referred to, includes, in any sense, the propa 
deulte relation of the Gentile world to Christianity, how: 
ever extensi~e that relation was.—R.] 


—_—s—y 


law, the Christian dixasoovvy. These two construc 
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of the world see chap. iv.; Acts xvi, 9; Rom. ix. 
27-30).* 


Even the righteousness which is of faith 
[Acxacocivny dé, x.t.A. That is, precisely the 
true righteousness, On the delicate meaning of dé, 
see Alford in loco ; Winer, p. 412.—R.] 

Ver. 31. But Israel, following after the 
law of righteousness, attained not to the law 
[Jogayi da dtdxwy vopoy dsxacocurns, 
sig vouory on EQGacey. On the reading, see 
Textual Note ™*, and below.—R.] It is not: the 
righteousness of the law, but, more strongly: the 
law of righteousness. This would mean, in the fig- 
ure of the race, that Israel has by no means ad- 
vanced so far as to run after righteousness itself; 
the progrumme of the race became its goal; in 
striving after an endless analysis of the law, it has 
run astray in statutes of external legality. There. 
fore it has come to pass that it has not reached 
¥00¢ in its truth—that is, in its real inward character 
—and that, after all its running, it has never attained 
to the true beginning, the principle of the running. 
This antithesis is in harmony with the subject-matter 
(see Rom. vii. 7 ff.), and is much stronger than if 
the Apostle had said: It has not attained to the law 
of the righteousness of faith, which would be self- 
evident; or even if he had said: It has not attained 
to the righteousness of the law according to the let- 
ter—which charge he could not bring against them. 
Therefore we prefer the reading of Codi A. B. D., 
given in the text. [The briefer reading is quite well 
aupported, and certainly, when rightly understood, 
adds to the force of the passage. They did not even 
attain to the law. Comp. Alford in loco.—R.] 
It hardly needs to be called to mind, that the ques- 
tion here is relatively concerning the Gentiles and 
Israel; that is, concerning the antithesis between the 
believing Gentile world and unbelieving Israel. This 
limitation in reference to Israel lies in the diwxwy 
yOuOY. 

The law of righteousness. The expression has 
been regarded by many as an exchange for di 
xasocuyny vououv (Chrysostom, Calvin, Bengel, and 
others). Undoubtedly this was the basis of the 
effort of the Jews, but their real following extended, 
in Pharisaism, far bevond, to the amplification of 
the law into an endless series of ordinances. The 
view: The justifying law (Meyer), obscures the 
strong emphasis of the vouos itself, when this voxoc¢ 
is subsequently explained thus: ‘‘ The law was an 
ideal, whose realization the Israelites strove to ex- 
perience by their legalness.” Comp. chap. ii. 17-24. 
The theoretical, legal orthodoxy of the Jews was the 
perfect development of their righteousness of works, 
according, also, to the Epistle of James.+ 

Most of the early expositors (Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, and others) hold that Paul meant the Mosaic 
law in both cases in ver. 31. Others, on the con- 
trary (Theodore of Mopsvestia, Bengel, and De 
Wette [Hodge] ), have understood, by the second 


® On this thonght, see especially Grirchenthum und 
Ohristenthum, by Dr. G@. C. Seibert, 1857, referred to in the 
General Introd. Mutthew, p. 6. The author is now a pastor 
in Newark, N. J.—R.] 

t (Dr. Hodge seems to prefer the following view: ‘‘The 
word /aw way be redundant, and Paul may mean to say 
nothing morc than that ‘the Jews suey righteousness, or 

ification, but did not attain it.’ This, no doubt, is the 
substanc:, thougu it may not be the precise form of the 
thought.”? This is but avoiding an interpretation, and in a 
way which the learned commentator would deem unjustifi- 
tap ifa plies ;~ less sacred forme than those written by 
1B a= 


tions are opposed not only by the diusxer (Meyer; 
it does not express the effort to fulfil the law, but 
to possess the law), but also by the consideration 
that a true following after the Mosaic law—that is, 
after its fulfilment—must not only lead to it, but 
even to Christianity (see chap. vii.). Tholuck (with 
Calovius, Philippi, and others) takes vouoc in the 
wider sense, a8 via, disciplina of righteousness: 
“They strove for the means which furnished justifi- 
cation.” But this striving, construed in ea general 
sense, cannot be regarded as fruitless. The law, in 
the former case, can only mean their illusive image 
of the law, according to which the law, in its exter- 
nal shape, should become to them a real means of 
justification, and would in reality be made this 
means ; * but, in the second place, it is the Mosaic 
law in its truth, and in that inward tendency by 
which it became the schoolmaster which led them to 
Christ. 

Ver. 82, Wherefore? [da ri;] The fail 
ure to attain to the law. 

Because they sought it not by faith [or. 
ovx éx wiotews. The E. V. properly supplies 
sought i]. As the proper observance of the law 
leads to saving faith, so does it proceed from a germ 
of faith, which is shown by Abrabam’s his:orical 
precedence of Moses. Faith is the inward relation 
of confidence and obedience to God’s Word ; only 
the Spirit in the law gives to the legal striving, which 
is a preparatory schoo] to the gospel, its proper 
direction. 

But as by works [aaa’ aco éf Foyuy. 
On ws, comp. Winer. p. 578. Alford: “us ‘if 
about to obtain their object’ by.” See Teztuel 
Note *.—R.] Meyer correctly maintains that the 
og is not redundant—as Koppe holda—and that it 
does not indicate hypocrisy, according to Theophy- 
lact ; but Meyer is incorrect in opposing Fritzsche’s 
construction, presumed works, with this explana. 
tion: As a dwixe» proceeding from works is con- 
stituted. His yround is, that the Jews really set 
out from the works of the law, but not simply from 
true works (see chap. x. 3.)¢ A pointed & Epyws 
must correspond to the pointed é ziatews, whick 
former can then be only an ox é Foymy. In their 
seeking, they proceeded on the supposition of hav. 
ing one treasure of good works, and they continu 
ally piled law upon law, in order to become richer 
in such works, In short, the starting-point, but not 
the div)xew, should be emphasized as fundamentally 
false. 

For they stumbled [zpocéxowary yao. 
On the rendering, should yao be rejected, see 
Textual Note. Mever, however, opposes this con- 
nection, though rejecting yao. The figure of a 
race, if not prominent here, seems at least to have 
suggested the ‘‘stumbling."—R.] To what doea 
for refer? First of all, it presenta the proof that 
the Jews did not stand in the direction of faith, but 
in the illusion of the righteousness of works. Thea 
this proves indirectly, also, the principal statement 


* (Alford agrees substantially with this view. In the 
case of the Jews, “there was a prescribed norm of appa. 
rent righteousness, vis., the law, in which rule and way 
my as matter of fact, followed after it.”—R.} 

(The word as transfers the matter to the sphere of 
subjective fancy, and that the Jews 
agined they were doing works of the law, but di 
really do them, according to the d T senxe and 
whi cue law hs be s oerohemden: Comp. Isa. lvili. 3° 


resses this: 
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m vers. 30 and $1. But the full strength of the 
proof lies in the fact that they have come to shame 
at the touchstone of the true Israelites, which made 
a distinction between those who trusted (that is, be- 
licvers) on the stone laid by Jehovah, and those who 
stimbled—that is, who were defective in faith be- 
caise of their presumed righteousness of works. 

At that stone of stumbling [te Ai dw 
rov meocxopuatos]. (Isa. vili. 14; xxvii. 
16; e ii. 834; 1 Cor, i. 28; 1 Peter ii. 6-8). 
The Jews, in their hypocrisy, have been offended 
first of all at the unworldly spirituality, the penal 
office, the whee rab and the spiritual freedom 
of Christ (see Matt. iv. 1 ff; Jobn ii. 18; iv. 1; v. 
9 ff.), and then, in their claim to the reward of uni- 
versal Messianic glory, at His poor appearance, His 
renunciation, His love of sinners, and His suffering 
and death on the cruss. In their ing, they ran 
all the more violently against the stone, because they 
were just then engaged in their strongest running. 
The Apostle proves that this fact also is represented 
oeforehand in the Old Testament. He here freely 
connects the passages in Isa, viii. 14; xxviii. 16, 
into one prophecy, in which he follows the original 
text in preference to the According to Isa, 
viii. 14, Jehovah himself assuredly becomes a stone 
of stumbling to both houses of Israel ; but it is Je- 
hovah who has now concealed His face, in order to 
declare himeelf in future to thoee who patiently wait 
for Him (see Isa. viii. 17; ix. 7). But that, in chap. 
xxviii. 16, only the ideal theocracy of the Old Testa- 
ment sphere is meant, seems very doubtful. The 
idea] theocracy of the Old Testament is properly de- 
fined as the growth of the New Testament kingdom 
of God. * Now, if a corner-stone for this is laid in 
Zion, it must nevertheless be the foundation of the 
‘ideal theocracy,” and not the whole ideal theocracy 
itself, or even this ideal theocracy apart from its 
foundation. Likewise, the collective corner-stone in 
Zion (ver. 16) constitutes a grand antithesis to the 
Jewish dissolution of God’s Word into a ruined 
diversity (ver. 13), and it stands in connection with 
the judgment, from which the izodspua appears. 
Therefore Pau] and Peter had a perfect right to re- 
gard this passage as more than a typical prophecy. 

Ver. 88. [As it is written, Behold, I lay in 
Zion a stone of stumbling, &c. The “stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence” (cxavdalou; 
LXX.: aropats) ia taken from Isa. viii, 14, and 
substituted for the “cornerstone,” &c., of chap. 
Xxvili. 16. Both passages were interpreted by the 
Jews as referring to the Messiah. Comp. Luke ii. 
84; 1 Peter ii. 6-8. The combination is therefore 
both justifiable and natural—He who believeth 
on him, xai 6 meatevuy én” ait. as, 
which is found in chap. x. 11, is omitted here (see 
Textual Note ™). The emphasis there is on zac; 
here, on zeotetorv, in antithesis to ver. 82, 

not be put to shame, xatascyuy- 
SHoectas. The original word CoM" [make haste; 
Gesenius: fice hastily.—R.] is here given as an ex- 
ion, after the p ence of the Septuagint 
nevcseyuvO7, from which Paul varies, aa above 
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| Ra Lersrareans on the Doctrinal questions ir rolved 
te this chapter really includes all works on tic thee 
slegy, all confessions since the times of the Reformers, 


together with a large portion of modern olo 

and ethical treatises. e larger eche ee lig 
those of Hodge, Stuart, Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, Haldane, 
Wordsworth, J oeelhend Forbes, are very full on the predes- 
tinarian question. The literature of the Arminian contros 
versy (much of which is enumerated in the Homilstios] 
Notes on chap. bar bears on this subject. Come pe, ee: 
Introd. p. 51, v. 12-21, p. 191.) We may mention her ° 
Avoostine, De libero arbitrio; AnseLm, De libero arbttrio ; 
also, De case Diaboli. The works of CaLvIn, ARMINIUS, 
Epiacorivus, Pras. Epwarpe, An Inquiry into the Freedom 
of the Will (in numberless editions; necessarian m ite 
conclusions, and more commented upon than any work in 
this department of thought). CoLeriper, Aids to Reflos 
tion (lutter part ; his views have done much to mould 
thought in yvland and cueaehon The Uanons of the 

vinistic 


Synod of Dori give the st ic statements. A 
list of important controversial works is given by Tholuck 
(pp. 466, 467). The philosophical works which the 
subject in {te ontol cannot be enumerated, but 


the names of Sir Wm. Hamuton, J. 8. Mrz, Manset, 
Bam, Tappan, McCoen, readily suggest themselves to the 
American r - The latest monograph, Bag sie iu 
America, is by G. 8S. Brssor (Newburgh, N. Y.), Reproba- 
tion (a sermon on ver. 22), New York, |860.—R.] 


1. In regard to the copious, and, in many re- 
specta, mysterious contents of this chapter, we must 
refer principally to the Hzeg. Notes, where we have 
anticipated many points. e would also refer to the 
history of the exposition of this chapter, and espe. 
cially to the monographs bearing on the subject, men- 
tioned above. The real difficulties which the chapter 
presents have been greatly increased by attempts at ite 
exegesis. This has occurred, first, in consequence of 
the little account that has been taken of the conneo- 
tion, the immediate relation of this chapter to Israel, 
and the judgment of hardening on Israel; and be- 
cause there has not been an effort made to explain 
with sufficient clearness, according to the analogy of 
Scripture, the nature of the judgment of oe 
or sin in its third potency. A second cause of difh- 
culty has been the confusion of the antitheses of the 
Apostle with the antitheses of the history of doc- 
trines—of Augustine and Pelagius, or Calvin and 
the Catholic righteousness of works, or even the 
doctrine of the Remonstrants. A third source of 
difficulty has been a failure to use aright the key to 
this chapter in the passage, chap. vill. 29, 80, and 
a disposition rather to accept a contradiction be 
tween Rom. ix. 7-29 and chaps. ix. 80-xi. 36, than 
to accommodate the former part of the whole sec 
tion to the latter, 

2. In the division and headings we have already 
given the connection between the whole of this 
section and the former chapters. The fundamen- 
tal thought is, the antithesis of sin and grace in ita 
three potencies. 

Firat antithesis: The actual corruption of the 
whole world, and therefore no conceivable righteous- 
ness of works; in contrast with this is the saving 
and preponderating righteousness of faith, which is 
prepared by the Aeartiness of conduct toward the 
law, in antithesis to external legality (chapa i. 18- 


v. 11). 

a antithesis: The corruption of human 
nature, the hereditary character of liability to sin 
and of the judgment of death, in which thc whole 
creature-sphere of humanity is subject to vani{y and 
corruption ; but Christ as the preponderating prin 
ciple of the new birth and of the glorification of 
man, of humanity and its sphere, stands in contrast 
with the Adamic principle. This principle is oper» 
tive from the standpoint of a watchful ‘spiritual life, 
which abnegates the old carnal propensity, in ordez 
to lead to resurrection a new embryonic life of con 
secrated corporealness, in antithesis to the life in the 
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siability of the flesh to death, to which the external 
legality also belongs (chap. v. 12-viii. 39). 

Third antithesis: The corruption of the re- 
ligious people, the noble people of humanity, and of 
the manifested form of their theocracy, in the judg- 
ment of historical hardening, in consequence of their 
false reliance on natural descent, historical privi- 
leges, and the righteousness of a practice of legal- 
ism. In contrast with this, on the other hand, is the 
freedom of Divine grace in its election, ordination, 
and call, which, as election distinguishes persons, as 
ordination shows mercy and hardens, and as a 
makes the judgment of hardening first of all a means 
for the advancement of the call to salvation, and 
finally cuts itself short and is turned in another 
direction by the historical exercise of compassion. 
On both sides it is conditional, in consequence of the 
antithesis of pride and humility (chaps. ix—xi.) 

8. The construction of the chapter. The Apostle’s 
first prologue (vers. 1-5). An apology for his pain- 
ful duty to pronounce clearly the decisive declara- 
tion on the rejection of the majority of Israel; or, 
if we may so speak, to sum up all the individual ex- 
periences and Divine judgments relating to this fall. 
At the same time, he pronounces an elegy on the 
fall of his glorious people of God, on the retributive 
rejection of the old hereditary people of God, in 
antithesis to the realization of the glorious inherit- 
ance of God’s children (chap. vili.), with the decla- 
ration of his patriotic and tragical feeling (increased 
and become to him a “thorn in the flesh” by its 
ruin with the direction which the Jews had taken, 
and by the hatred with which they opposed his love) 
—an analogue to David’s elegy on the fall of Jona- 
than, Jeremiah’s Lamentations, and similar laments 
in the Old Testament, But he finally gives expres- 
sion also to a in re to the victorious 
exercise of the auth of the God of revelation 
on Israel, as well in its ancient bistory as in its New 
Testament fulfilment in Christ, whose glorification 
predominates over the division between believing 
and unbelieving Israel. The theme: The rejection 
of the majority of the members of the Israclitish 
people is not an abrogation of the promise to the 
theocratic Israel itself (ver. 6). 

First proof (from the time of the patriarchs): 
The fact of election, The election is not made con- 
ditional by descent, nor by heirship, nor by birth- 
right, nor by works ; it ia God’s free exercise of love 
in the predetermination of an individual and per- 
sonal nature, which is only self-conditioned by the 
organic relation to Christ and to each other into 
which the elect individuals shall enter, and by the 
promise made to them, in which the thought of love, 
which shall appear in future conceptions and births, 
is already reflected. It unites in the relative an- 
tithesis ety and Esau) the tnfinitely great differ- 
ence in the qualifications of persons for God’s king- 
dom, but not the absolute antithesis of sulvation and 
condemnation (vers. 6-13).—[{The doctrine of the 
predestination of a part of the human race to eter- 
nal perdition by no means follows from the state- 
meats of these verses. Even Calvin himself calls 
the decree of reprobation “horrible” (deeretum 
horribile, attamen verum), and it is opposed to those 
pessages of the Scriptures according to which God 
wills not the death of the sinner, but that he might 
furn unto Him and live. (1.) The Apostle is not 
treating here at all of eternal perdition and eternal 
Blessedness, but of a temporal preference and disre- 
verd of nations in the gradual historical develop- 


call | only the love of God, but 


ment of the plan of redemption, which will 
include all (chap. xi. 25, 82), and hence the d 

ants of Esau, who stand figuratively for all the Gen 
tiles (Amos ix. 11, 12; Obad. 18-21). On this 
account we may well say, with Bengel: “not all 
Israelites are saved, nor all Edomites lost.” (2.) 
The hate of God toward Esau and bis race cannot 
be sundered from their evil life, their obduracy 
against God and enmity to His people. It is true, 
ver. 11 (with, however, ver. 18, does not stand so 
closely connected as ver. 12) seems to represent not 
is hatred as transferred 
even into the mother’s womb, But it must not be 
forgotten that, to the omniscient One, there is no 
distinction of time, and all the future is to Him 
present, Besides, an essential distinction must Le 
made between the relation of God to good and evil, 
to avoid unscriptural error. God loves the 
because He produces the very good that is in them ; 
and He elects them, not on account of their faith 
and their holiness, but ¢o faith and holiness. But 
it cannot be said, on the otber hand, that He hates 
the evil men because He produces the very evil] that 
isin them; for that would be absurd, and destroy 
His holiness ; but He hates them on account of the 
evil that they do or will do in opposition to His will. 
While human goodness is the effect of Divine love 
and grace, on the contrary, human wickedness is the 
cause of Divine hatred and abhorrence ; and on that 
account alone can it be the object of the punitive 
wrath and condemnatory decree of God. Were evil 
the effect of His own agency, He would be obliged 
to condemn himself—which is irrational and blas- 
phemous.—P. 8. 

Second proof (from the time of the giving of 
the law) : Pie fact of ordination. The predetermi- 
nation of the historical train of development of per. 
sons is the free exercise of God’s (Jehoval’s) right 
eousness on persons, It is not made conditional on 
a self-volitional human willing and running ; but it 
conditions itself by its consequence in relation to a 
definite buman course of conduct, by further show- 
ing mercy on him to whom mercy has once been 
shown, and allowing all his experiences to contribute 
to his salvation, and, by its influence and long-suffer- 
ing, leading him who has once hardened himself to 
the judgment of hardening. In the infinitely vast 
antithesis between the one to whom mercy has been 
shown and the hardened one (Moses and Pharaoh), 
it constitutes the perspective of the antithesis of a 
final glorification and rejection, but not yet this an- 
tithesis—i. ¢., the final judgment itself (vers. 14-18), 

Third proof ( from the time of the development 
of Israel of the Old Testament) : 

a. The fact of the call. The free exercise of 
Divine wisdom on the g’gaya, or the spiritual, plas- 
tic material of the ancient world, and especially on 
Israel. This exercise is not made conditional on the 
historical Israel’s claims to inheritance, and had the 
right to make of Israel, as it had become, vessels 
unto honor and unto dishonor, by a universal Chris- 
tianization, But the call makes itself conditional by 
the actual state, in which it still endures with much 
long-suffering the existing vessels of wrath, which 
are already fitted to destruction, that, by their exist- 
ence and opposition, the full display of God's glory, 
of His spiritual revelation in Christ, may be made 
known on the veasels of mercy. It thereby consti. 
tutes the economic antithesis of hardening in the 
New Testament, and of the historical judicial curse 
en the great mass of Israel. and of an opposing im 
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measurable display of the glory of its exercise of 
mercy in the Gentile world. But this antithesis, as 
we siall further perceive, does no¢ preclude the pos- 
sibility of mercy on individual Jews, and of the re- 
jection of individual Gentiles (vers. 19-24 

u. Lhe proof of this sreedum of the Divine call 
frou the Old Testament, First, the equalization of 
Jews and Gentiles in their rejection is prophesied 
ty Hosea (ver. 25). Second, the equalization of 
Gientilea and Jews in the mercy shown to the latter 
(ver. 26). Likewise, Isaiah has prophesied, first, the 
reduction of the great :nvas of Isruel to a small rem- 
nant, who shall be saved from the judgment (ver. 
27); but second, the vertainty that such a remnant 
shaJl arise from a judgment cut short by righteous 
nildness (vers, 28, 29 

Furth proof: The correspondence of the exer- 
cise of Divine authority on Jews and Gentiles, with 
their ethical conduct, or with the antithesis of faith 
and unbelief. The conclusion from the whole chap- 
ter, as drawn by the spirit of the Apostle (vers. 
30-33). 

{[4. This chapter cannot be fuirly explained or 
properly honored without a recognition of the pro- 
found truth which lies at the foundation of the doc- 
trine of electiun, viz., the free, unconditioned grace 
of God. Those expositors who would limit the sov- 
ereignty of the Divine will by human freedom, and 
deduce salvation more or less from the creuture, 
must do great violence to the text if they make it 
accord witb their systems. Yet we must guard 

inst the opposite extreme of supralapsarianism, 
which, with fearful logical consistency, nakes God 
the author of the fall of Adam, hence of sin; thus 
really denying both God’s holiness and love and 
tuan’s accountability, to the ultimate extinguishment 
of all morality. Many, indeed, have held this view, 
whose lives, by a happy incunsistency, were far bet- 
ter than their theories. They arrived ut this ex- 
treme position through a one-sided explanation of 
this paseage, and through the logical consequence of 
their conception of the sovereignty of God’s all- 
determining will. But if we would not have the 
Bible prove any thing man wishes, we must inter- 
pret single passages in their connection with the 
whole, and according to the analogy of faith. In 
the early part of this Epistle (chap. i. 18; iii, 80), 
Paul unequivocally declares that God is not the au- 
thor, but the enemy and judge of evil; how, then, 
can he here affirm a specific Divine foreordination 
of sin and perdition? In chap. v. 12 ff. he shows 
that redemption through Christ, as to its indwelling 
power and purpose, is fully as comprehensive as the 
fall of Adam, With this agree many passages, which 
speak of God’s sincere will to save a// men, and of 
a general call, extended not at once, but gradually, 
to all (Ezek. xxxiii. 11; 1 Tim. ii. 4; Titus ii, 11; 
2 Peter iii. 9). Accordingly, Paul must have in 
mind here such a general reprobation, as is either a 
self-incurred result of unbelief, or only a negative 
preparation for the extension of the plan of salva- 
tion, which it therefore ultimately furthers, Be- 
sides, in chap. x. the casting away of tle Jews 
le »ttributed to their own unbelie7, hence to the 
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Adam (ver. 12 ff.); He has included all under dis 
obedience, that He might have mercy upon all (chap. 
xi. 82; comp. Gal. iii. 22). But the salvation can 
become actual only gradually; and the gradual re 
demption of all (not all as individuals, but the mass 
in an organic, not a numerical sense) presupposes 
the temporary rejection of some. 

The Scriptures teach, on the one hand, ‘be ab 
solute causality and unconditioned grace of God. 
and, on the other, the moral nature of man, includ. 
ing also his relative freedom and his responsibility 
(¢. e., human Hien They ascribe redemption 
and sanctification, as well as the creation and main- 
tenance of all things, to God alone, He works buth 
to will and to do of His good pleasure (Phil. ii. 18) ; 
Do man cometh to the Son, except the Father draw 
him (John vi. 87, 44); without the Son, believers 
can do nothing (John xv. 5). Not only the begin- 
ning, but also the progress and completion of con- 
version, are attributed to God (Jer. xxxi. 18; Heb. 
xii. 2; Luke xxii. 32; Eph. ii. 10; 1 Cor. iv. 7; 
2 Thess. iii, 2; 1 John v. 4). Hence all believere 
confess, with Paul: “By the grace of God I am 
what I am” (1 Cor. xv. 10), and uscribe all the 
honor and glory to the Lord alone (2 Cor. x. 17), 
Indeed, even evil, as a phenomenon, and according 
to its material forces, cannot be excluded from the 
absolute activity of God. He hardens Pharaoh and 
raises up Nebuchadnezzar; He creates the light and 
the darkness; He gives peace and effects evil (Isa. 
xlv. 7); and there is no evil (misfortune) in the city, 
that the Lord has not done (Amos iii. 6).—On the 
other hand, however, the Scriptures never treat of 
man as @ mere machine, but as a moral being. Thev 
hold up before him, in the Old Testament, laws, with 
the promise of blessing if he ubeys, and the threat 
ening of a curse if he transgresses ; they offer him, 
in the New Testament, the gospel, baptism, faith ; 
bid him, with fear and trembling, work out his owr 
salvation (Phil. ii. 12); present to him the highest 
moral duties as commands: Be ye holy, be ye per. 
fect ; and account sin and the rejection of salvation 
as his own personal fault, “ How often would | 
have gathered you, as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not” (Matt, xxiii. 27; 
Luke xiii. 34).* 


__* (Forbes thus lays down the fundamental truths on this 
difficult subject : 


“All good originates from God. 
All evil originates from the creature. 


Election originates in the free of God. 
Reprobation originates in the will of man. 


To God belones the whole glory of the salvation of the 


To man belongs the whole responsibility of the ruin of the 
Reprobate.”’ 


See his Dissertation, pp. 880-475. 

That these itions are not reconcilable by hums: 
logic, is evident from the discussions on the subject; bus 
this cannot, of itself, disprove their truth. It is the old 
and ever-recurriig mystery of the origin of evil. Forbes 
seeks to prove that these positions are compatible with the 
doctrinx) statements of the Westminster Assembly. Those 
who wish the sharpert predestinarian views, may find them 
in Haldane’s notes on this chay-ter. The Synod of Dort. 
which is considered by many the representative of h ' 


personal guilt of the ereature; and in chap. xi. : Calvinism, only goes thus far in speaking of the reproba 


the tajection is represented as temporary. 


gre. us decree, the fall cf the Jews redounds to | 


the blessing of the Gentiles, and the conversion 
of the Gentiles ultimately to the salvation of the 
Jews. So He has permitted the fall of Adam, in 
wder to redeem humarity in Christ, the second 


In God’s | ‘« Whom God, out of H s -overeign, m 


ust, irre oa 
ble and unchangeable good Diener hath decreed to leave 
in the common mieery into which they have wilfully plunged 
themselves, and not to bestow upon them saving faith and 
the grace of co:.version ; but permitting them, in His jus’ 
judgment, to follow their own way, at last for the declara- 
tion of His justice, to condemn and punish them forever, 
not only on ac ount of their unbelief, but also io theis 
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If the first truth respecting the absolute, creative 
causality of God in the works of creation, redemp- 
tion, and sanctification be denied, we fall into the 
Pelagian error, which destroys the very marrow of 
Christianity, and attributes salvation to the creature ; 
but if the second class of Scripture texts be denied 
or wrested, we ure brought to the brink of the 
abyss of fatalisn or Pantheism; man is degraded 
into a mere instrument without a will, and is re- 
sponsibility, guilt, and punishment abrogated. The 
task of theology consists, not in the establishment 
of one of these postulates at the expense of the 
other, but in reconciling both, and bringing into 
right relations with each other the infinite and finite 
causality; in loosing, not in cutting the gordian 
knot. This is, indeed, one of the greatest and most 
difficult problems, which can never be fully sulved 
from the standpoint of earthly knowledge. Only 
after the accomplished victory over evil can the 
deep, dark enigma of evil, which forms the main 
difficulty in the problem, be fully solved.* 

For practical and popular use, the following re- 
inarks will suffice : 

(1.) There is an eternal predestination of believ- 
ers unto holiness and blessedness, und hence they 
inust ascribe all the glory of their redemption, from 
beginning to end, to the unmerited grace of God 
alone. 

(2.) They do not, however, on this account cease 
to be free agents, responsible for all their doings ; 
but, as God works in nature not magically and iin- 
mediately, but through natural laws, so He works in 
men, through their willa, hence through the media- 
tion of finite causes; and the mure that grace is de- 
veloped within them, so much the more is their true 
freedom developed ; so that perfect holiness and per- 
fect freedom coincide with each other. According- 
ly, the highest freedom is the complete triumpb over 
the evil, and is consequently identical with the moral 
necessity of the good. In this sense, God is free 
just because He is absolutely holy. 

(3.) There is no Divine foreordination of sin as 
stn, although He has foreseen it from all eternity, and, 


other sins. And this is the decree of reprobation which by 
no means makes God the author of sin (the very thought 
of which is blasphemy), but declares Him to be an awfu', 
irreprehensible, and righteous judge and avenger” (Canon 
iL, Art. xv.). Thisisas farasany ought to go, but it ix by no 
means « reconcill:tion uf the two sides of revealed truth, 
or an attempt at it.—R.] 

* [A few schn’iu may be added here: 1. The relation of 
scientific theology to revealed truth, !s that of science in 
general to the truth it sceks to ematise. He:ce th2- 
ology has unsolved proble ns, and these farnish the stimu- 
lus to farther investigntion., 2. Theology is not to be con- 
sidered untrustworthy in its settiement of great questions, 
because some remain unsolved, nor can the failure of its 
uttempts at solution invalidate either the positions already 
won, or the separate truths which it has not yet reduced to 
a system. 3. The modesty of true science lias a place in 
theological diecussion. If theologians oluim that their 
aitempt at the solution of such a protien as that presented 
in this chapter is the only one th»t should be made, the 
olyector may feel that, in successfully opposing that view, 
he has overthrown the truth iteclf. 4. Th.s problem is one 
that is ontological as well as theological, and hence cannot 
be esc:ped by rejecting revelation. Atheism avoids it 
solely by tiegation, puntheism by epprene the testimony 
of our own c neciousness, Whoever believes in a personal 
God and his own personality, is confronted with it. The 
safer position for a child of God to t ike is that which leaves 
tbe difficulty where the ureatest glory is ascribed to God. 
History shows that those who thus acted were not the least 
concerned to live under the fullest sense of their aocount- 
ability. The Christian life ia thus fac the only solution of 
‘his great problem; a mystery which is practically recon- 
tiled only by one yet greater, the mystery of godliness, God 
manifest in the flesh —R.1 


with respect to redemption, permitted it, while con 
stantly overruling it to His purposes. Hence, those 
who are lost are lost through their own fault, anc 
must blame their own unbelief, which rejects the 
means of salvation proffered them by God. 

(4.) In the time of the calling of nations and ir- 
dividuals to salvation, God proceeds according to a 
plan of eternal wisdom and love, which we cannot 
fathom here, but should adore in silent reverence. 

(5.) The right use of the doctrine of electiun is 

the humbling of sinners and the comforting of be- 
lievers, as well as the increase of their gratitude ard 
happiness, Only a culpable misunderstanding and 
tnisuse of it can lead to carnal security and to de- 
spair, 
(6.) Instead of meditating much upon the pro 
found depths of the Divine decrees, it is better for 
each to make his own calling and election sure, and, 
with fear and trembling, to work out his own salva- 
tion.—P. S.]} 

5. The torbearance and confidence with which 
the Apostle pronounces his opinion on the fall of 
Israel, his patriotic and truly human pain (2 Cor. xii. 
7-8), and his prophetic elevation above it, reachin 
to sublimity, are characteristics of this y ondeetal 
man of God. 

6. Israel’s glory is revealed in the correapond 
ence of its great actual blessings with its chosen in- 
dividuals. The line of actual saving blessings entere 
into reciprocal operation with the line ot 
the fathers down to Christ according to the flesh, the 
climax in which divinity and humanity unite. Its 
foundation is Israel’s adoption, in Abraham, to son- 
ship. On this there is founded, first, the patriarchal! 
antithesis of the dota or of the revealing angel of 
Jehovuh, and of the covenants, in which the evan 
gelical element is properly placed in advance of the 
legal element, conformably to the character of the 
patriarchal revealed religion; then comes the an. 
tithesis of the Mosaic period, of the gift of the law, 
and of the services; and here, in conformity with 
the character of the legal economy, the legal ele. 
ment precedes the evangelical. Both the patriarchal 
and Mosaic economies then comprise each other, just 
as the evangelical and legal elements are comprised 
in the promises of the prophetic period. It has 
already been remarked that, notwithstanding this 
articulation, each particular of the attributes men- 
tioned is peculiar in a more general sense to the en- 
tire theocracy. 

7. Careful attention must be paid to the fact that, 
in the election in vers. 6-18, the communication of 
the Divine decree precedes the birth of the chil- 
dren. But, on the other hand, in the ordination in 
vers. 14—18, it applies to characters already existing 
—Moses and Pharaoh—in accordance with the direc- 
tion which they have taken themselves. In the call 
in vers, 19-24, this communication finally follows 
the state of the case already existing: Vessels of 
wrath, vessels of merey. From the whole of this 
section, chaps. ix—xi., it follows that the decrees 
underlying these communications belong also to 
eternity. But they belong to eternity as decreea 
which are conditioned upon individual conduct, as 
God universally conditions himself in the measures 
which He adopts in reference to persons to be «leter. 
mined or already determined, and their personal re 
lations, The decree of election (or of love) takes 


cognizance of no other condition that taat the sin. 


gle individual must be defined according to the organ 
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Yhe devree «f ordination (or of righteousness) is 
conditioned by the fact that individuals, in their free 
self-determination, need, both for themselves and for 
their relatio: to the whole body, their historical des- 
unation and special guidance. The decree of the 
call (or of wisdom) is conditioned by the fact that it 
mukes the judgments pronounced on unbelief itself 
means for subserving the promotion of faith, The 
distinction of the elder theology, uecretum reaedes- 
tinationts, decretum gratia, decretum justifie .ttonia, 
has confused election and ordination— which has 
yenerally been the case from Augustine’s time down 
to the present. This distinction has likewise over- 
looked the fact that the decretum gratia constitutes 
the very centre of the decretum predestinationis 
(Christ 6 cpuopnévoc, Acts x. 42; Rom. i 4). The 
decretumn | at beatae is most intimately connected 
with the decree respecting the vocatio. 

8. We have clsewhere brought out the truth, 
that the wonderful flower of the biblical doctrine of 
election, like the aloe, haz been long concealed, yet 
with its character determined, in the sharp thistle of 
the ecclesiastical doctrine of predestination; and 
that it is a duty of our day to acquire, with its full 
idea, the whole depth and glory of the biblical doc- 
trine of personality ; but not to seek to weaken and 
render indifferent, by the old Lutheran or Arminian- 
Reformed definitions, the solution of an enigma to 
whose real solution every living distinction of indi- 
viduals contributea, more than a scholastic hatching 
of confessional antitheses can do. In this respect, 
Lavater’s Physiognomy may be regarded as an ex- 
planatory enlargement upon Calvin and Zwingli. 
The mystery of predestination, like that of the 
atonement, and every other Christian mystery, is re- 
flected in the midst of life. 

9. Ver. 1. The intimate proximity of salvation 
and sorrow (chap. viii. 89; ix. 1) in the Apostle’s 
state of mind, as in our Lord’s states of mind. 

10. Ver. 3. For more particular information on 
the ban, see Tholuck, p. 472. [See also Excursus 
am Anathema, p. 802,.—R. 

11. The Apostle’s patriotism is a tragival feeling, 
ubject to the dominion and kingdom of Christ, and 
thereby glorified to the intercessory feeling.—On 
the Shekinah (dora), see the note in Tholuck, p. 
477. 

12. On the divinity of Christ, and the relevant 
passages of the New Testament in which He is in 
part called really God, and in part appears to be so 
called (John i. 1; xvi. 28; 1 John v. 20; Acts xx. 
28; the present passage, ver. 5; Rom. xvi. 27; 
Eph. v. 5; 1 Tim. iii, 16; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Titus ii. 
18; 1 Peter iv. 11; 2 Peter iii, 18; Rev. v. 18), 
comp Tholuck, p. 482. My Posttiv Dogm., p. 
160 fi. 

13. Biblical doxologies: Rom. i. 25; ix. 5; xi. 
86; xvi. 27, &c.; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 1 Peter iv. 11; 
2 Peter iii, 18, and others. 

14. Ver. 6. Not all are Israel which are of 
[srael. Thia applies also to every nation, to every 
confession, to every Christian community, just as it 
applies in general to the brinches of the mystical 
vine, Christ (John xv. 2). 

15. The children of the fit» and the children 
~f promise. See the Comoenta,. on John, i, 18. 
Comp. Galatians, pp. 119, 123.—R.] 

16. On the theological discussions with reference 
.O the doctrine of predestination in the present sec- 
tien, see Tholuck, pp. 490-506, and below. 

17 Ver. 15. On the idea of consistency in the 
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name of Jehovah, as well in His having compas 
sion as in judging, see the Ezeg. Votes. It is in har 
muny with the righteousness of Jehovah's exercise 
of authority, that even the judgment of death re- 
dounds to the life of the sincere and ccmpassionatec 
one; while the gospel, on the other hand, ‘s a savos 
of death unto death to the perverse aud inbelii+1 
ing. But the consistency of Jehovah does nut lie ©. 
His carrying out the abstract decrees of His ows 
will, inflexibly and in an exact direction, but in H, 
remaining like himself, and therefore in His «ven 
assuming a different position’ in relation, to the 
changed positions of man; yet this is, of course, in 
harmony with the consistency of the principles es- 
tablished and realized by Him. Therefore, there is 
propriety in speaking of a Divine repentance—for 
example, in the history of the Flood. The position 
of mankind toward God has become sv thoroughly 
perverted, that the Creator must become the De- 
stroyer. Comp. Ps. xviii. 24-27. 

18. On the Egyptians’ remembrance of the Pha- 
raoh under whom Israel went forth, sée the article 
Atyypten, by Lepsius, in Herzog’s Theol. kncyc., 
and Tholuck, p. 516. On the hardenings of Pharaoh 
especially, see Exod. iv. 21. Since the judgment of 
hardness is here declared collectivelv, the passage 
does not decide on the succession of the particular 
ones. The same applies to chap. vii. 8. Then the 
particular historical ones follow. First, Pharaol: is 
hardened by the counteraction of the magicians 
(chap. vii. 18, 22). A significant illustration uf the 
free volition of Pharaoh in the latter cause; see 
chap. vii. 28. In chap. viii. 15 we read: “ Pharaoh 
hardened his heart, and hearkened not unto them.” 
And now bis heart becomes hardened, even in spite 
of the warning of the terrified magicians; chap. 
viii, 19. Again, in chap. viii. 82: “‘ And Pharaoh 
hardened bis heart.” We read the same thing iu 
chap. ix. 7. But in chap. ix. 12 we read: ‘ And 
the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh.” In chap. 
ix. 34, on the other hand, we again meet with self- 
hardening, which is then designated as a judgment ; 
ver, 35. In chap. x. 27, the Lord again hardens 
him. The same occurs in chap. xi, 10; xiv. 8. 

As regards this whole series of particulars, the 
atomistic exegesis of earlier times led to ita being re- 
garded as fatalistic. But we must, in the first place, 
distinguish the prophetical declarations of the judg- 
ment of hardening as general views of the whole 
course of events, from the historical particulars. As 
for the historical particulars, we must always be very 
careful to notice that the hardening is not a single act, 
but a long succession of acts, which succeed momen. 
tary shocks and apparent awakenings. But the periods 
of hardening themselves are divided into three partic- 
ular acts: 1. Pharaoh is hardened by the magicians; 
2. He hardens himself; 8. The Lord hardens him. 
We must further consider, that he always hardens 
himself just as soon as he has recovered a littls 
from the penal judgments: But the series of his 
expressions of penitence must be regarded as aris. 
ing particularly from fear (attritio, not con/ritic). 
Pharaoh’s starting-point is the defiant question 
Who is the Lord? chap. v. 2. Then he requires a 
miraculous proof: chap. vii. 7-10. He does not 
take the first plague to heart, because the magiciace 
do likewise ; chap. vii. 22, 28. The first shock and 
its characteristic expression ; chap. viii. 8. fimilaz 
emotion; ver. 28. The first confession of sin; 
chap. ix. 27, 28. The second, chap. x. 16. It is 
characteristic that Pharaoh pays least attention to 
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the plagues that least affect him and his house. 
This may be seen in the first aud third plagues; but 
he ubeerves with more attention, on the other hand, 
the second and fourth, which rest heavily upon bim- 
velf. He does not trouble himself about the mur- 
rain the boils and blains seem to spare him person- 
ally. The thunder and huail, on the contrary, terrify 
him ; the locusts also, but the darkness less. Final- 
tv, the death of the first-born at the decisive moment 
bieaks the tyrant’s defiance, yet without being able 
to convert him, And it is out of this wonderful net- 
work of human offences and Divine judgments that 
a punderous fatalistic decree has been contrived. 
Meyer quite gratuitously opposes Olshausen’s expla- 
nation, that the hardening assumes at the outset the 
already existing beginnings of evil. The ov Séle 
does not oppose it, for God can let man die before 
his hardening. Meyer, also, does not favor Calovius’ 
definitions of hardening, that God does not harden 
man évegyytixox, but 1. svyywgytexog, propter per- 
missionem ; 2. apovuntixex, propler occasionem ; 
8. éyxatademtxig; 4. Tagadotixox, 

19. Just as Pharaoh hardened himself more and 
more ut Moses’ deeds of faith, s0 was Moses always 
advanced and strengthened in faith by the trials of 
faith which were prepared for him by Pharaoh’s hard- 
enings —that is, by the apparent failure of his 
miraculous deeds. This is a fundamental law of 
God’s kingdom, The kingdom of darkness displays 
itself in its reciprocal action with the kingdum of 
light, but the latter is also displayed in its reciprocal 
action with the former. 

20. Tholuck’s explanation on having compassion 
and hardening, p. 523, harmonizes with the old Lu- 
theran dogmatics, Meyer's resumé, p. 310. 

[Pages 390 ff., 4th edition. Justice to this au- 
thor, whose clear and acute exegetical notes have 
been so freely used by Dr. Lange, as well as in the 
additions, requires the insertion of a larger portion 
of his theological resumé than is given in the origi- 
nal. 

“The contents of chap. ix. 9-23, as they have 
presented themselves purely exegetically, and taken 
in and of themselves, of course exclude the idea of 
a decree of God conditioned by human, moral spon- 
taneity; for indeed God’s ..bsolute activity, consid- 
ered in itself as such, cannot depend on that of the 
individual ; but a fatalistic delerminism, which robs 
man of his self-determination and free self-positing 
for salvation, making him the passive object of Di- 
vine arbitrariness, must not be deduced from our 
passage as a Pauline doctrine. For this reason, that 
this passage is not to be considered separately fram 
what follows (vers. 30 ff.; x. 11), and also because 
the countless exhortations of the Apostle to believ- 
Ing obedience, to steadfastness and Christian virtue, 
us well as all his warnings against falling from grace, 
are 80 many Witnesses against that dreary view which 
annuls the nature of human morality and responsi- 
bility. Should we, with Reiche, Koéliner, Fritzsche, 
anc Krehl, suppose that Paul, in his dialectic zeal, 
had permitted himself to be hurried into self-contra- 
diction,* we would have a self-contradiction so mani- 
fest, yet so extremely important and dangerous in a 
religious and ethical aspect, so harshly opposed to 
the Christian moral ideas of Divine holiness and hu- 
aan freedom, that it were least of all to be expect- 
ed of this Apostle, whose acuteness and dialectic 


* (Fritssche, il. p. 550: ‘‘ Melius sbi Putlus co sensisse’, 
@ Aristotelis, non Gamalielis alumnus futsaet " ( )—R.1 
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skill could guard him against it on the one hand, 
while especially, on the other, his apostolic illumins 
tion and the depth and clearness of his moral expe 
rience must guard him against it.” “ But this by 
no means justifies the interlining of the clear and 
definite expressions of the Apostle in our passage, 
on the part of anti-predestinarianism from 

and Chrysostotn until now, to the effect that the 
moral self-determination and spuntaneity of man is 
the correlative fuctor to the Divine decree. The 
correct judgment of the deterministic propositions 
(vers. 15-23) lies rather between the psychologically 
and morally impossible admission of a self-contradi 
tion, and the exegetically impossible interpolation in 
this way, of thoughts the d.rect opposite of the Apos- 
tle’s expression. How there can be the concurrence, 
so necessary in the moral world, of the individual 
freedom and spontaneity of man and the absolate 
eelf-determination and all-efficiency of God, is in. 
comprehensible to buman reflection, at least so long 
as it does not desert the sphere of Christian view 
and pass into the unscriptural, pantheistic sphere o 
Identity, in which, indeed, there is no place fur free 
dom in general.* Whenever, of the two truths: 
‘God is absolutely free and all-efficient,’ and ‘ man 
has individual] freedom, and is alzo on his side, in bis 
own self-determinution as free agent, the causer of 
his salvation or misery,’ we handle but one, and that 
one consistently, and hence, one-sidedly, we are com- 
pelled to speak as if the other seems to be invalidated 
by our reasoning. But only seems; for, in fact, 
there is in this case only a temporary and conscious 
abstraction with respect to the other.” “ Paul, then, 
found himself in this case. For he wished to pre- 
sent, in opposition to the fancy of the Jews respect- 
ing descent and works, the free and absolute al- 
mightiness of the Divine will and work, and all the 
more decidedly and exclusively the less he would 
leave any ground for the presumptuous error of the 
Jews, that God must be gracious to them. The 
Apostle has here placed himself entirely on the abso. 
lute standpoint of the theory of God’s pure indepen- 
dence, and that, too, with all the boldness of clear 
consistency ; but only until he has done justice to 
that polemic purpose. Then he returns (vers. 30 ff.) 
from that abstraction to the humano-moral stand- 
point of practice, so that he grants to both modes 
of view, side by side, that right which they have 
within the limits of human thought. The view 
which lies beyond these limita, the metaphysical re- 
lation of the essential connection of the two points, 
viz., objectively Divine and subjectively human free- 
dom and voluntary activity, was necessarily without 
and beyond his present circuit of view. He would 
have had no occasion either to enter upon this prob- 
lem, since it was incumbent upon him to defeat the 
Jewish presumption with but one side of this—with 
the absoluteness of God. That, ot how far the Di- 
vine clection is no delectus mititaris, bat finds its 
norm immanently in God himself through His holi- 
ness, and thus may be conditioned by moral condi- 
tions on the human side, remains for the present 
entirely out of the account. It enters, however, 
with ver, 30, in which the one-sided method sf con 
sideration, followed for a time, is again compensated 
for, and the ground afforded for a time for apolo. 


* dag leas in modern materialism, where what is (prob- 
ably trom nav) called free civilization is attributed maing 
to climate and food, especially fish Compare current 
literature ad nausam.—R.J 
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a purposes, to the doctrine of absolute decrees, 
in withdrawn.”—R. ] 

e opposes those who have charged the Apostle 
with a 3xlf-contradiction—determination and free- 
dom (Reiche, Kéllner, Fritzsche, &.); but he him- 
self thinks that the metaphysical relation of unity 
between the all-prevailing efficiency of God and 
man’s freedom {s incomprehensible by Christian re- 
4ection, and that, therefore, we can only speak of 
the one, considered in itself alone, in such a way 
that the other seems to be removed by our reason- 
ing. But this is not the case if we speak either of 
human freedom or of God’s free grace in a proper 
way. The former assumes dependence on God ; the 
latter requires faith. Though God’s all-efficiency is 
not conditional on man, yet it conditions itself as 
the personal exercise of authority in relation to man, 
so soon as he is determined by election, according to 
the stage of development in which man is, It may 
also be said that the one decree of God is explained, 
according to chap. viii. 29, 80, in five decrees, and 
these are reciprocally conditional. 

If the decree of election were an absolute de- 
termination of salvation and condemnation, there 
would be no peculiar decree of ordination or his- 
torical predetermination ; God would no more be 
free to say tu Moses, “I will havé mercy on whom I 
wil] have mercy.” But if the decree of ordination 
were absolute, then we could no more speak serious- 
ly of a new decree of the call, and still less of a 
free idea of justification, as well as of glorification. 
The Divine decree in relation to the final judgment 
bas conditioned itself by the nature of all the pre- 
ceding decrees. And only in this way dues God 
remain a free God, while, on the other hand, we 
would make of an unconditional decree of predes- 
tination itself a real divinity, which would have 
bound the persona! God. But it is quite in harmo- 
ny with the nature of religion, the real relation be- 
tween God and man, that the truth asserts the 
majesty of the Divine right against every human 
arrogation, every irreligious claim against God. The 
free power of election stands in opposition to the 
claim of a natural heirship in God’s kingdom ; the 
free power of grace, in its historical exercise of au- 
thority, opposes the claim to the merit of works; 
and the free power of the Divine call in the eco- 
nomic relations of God’s kingdom opposes the claim 
to both. If the point is reached where man will 
make God conformable to himself, before whom he 
would present himself independently, yea, one whom 
he thinks that he can bind by “replying against ” 
him, then God himself opposes him in His truth as 
the God who stands in abeolute free power above 
him, and before whora he is as nothing, or as the 
slay i: the potter’s hand. Up to this point the 
Apostle must avo recourse to the Jewish assump- 
tions against God’s majesty. The pioneers of the 
Reformation, but particularly the Reformers them- 
selves, were in a similar situation ; ecclesiastical tra- 
dition had, in the lattcr case, taken the place of de- 
scent from Abraham; ecclesiastical righteousness of 
works had taken the place of Levitical righteous- 
pegs of works; the self-righteous creature began ‘to 
prescribe laws for his Creator. 


tovervignty and grave are every thing, while the 
trrogated right and merit of man are nothing. But 
their arriving {1 theory—which was really only one 
chapter in their syatem—to the negttion of human 
freedom of election (Melanchthon, in bia later life, 


The Reformers, ad- ; 
t owing to the truth, thus revereed thu relation: Gods . 
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excepted), and their being led into contradiction with 
their ethica] principles, were in part a tribute of 
weakness which they had to pay to their indepen 
dence from the Catholic Augustine (strong expres- 
sions of Calvin and Zwingli, see Tholuck, p. 528), 
and in part the false conclusion from a profoundly 
justified religious feeling. They taught, with good 
ground, that God’s government of the world is « 
government controlling and pervading all monal 
eventa, and that even sin is not merely permitted, 
but accepted and determined as a fact in God’s plan; 
only they had not yet found—as Sebastian Frank, 
at their time, and, subsequently, such orthodox 
teachers in the Church as Breitinger, Voetius, and 
others—the distinction between sin as a wicked 
counsel of the heart, that merely appertains to man, 
and sin as a fact in which inward sin itself is already 
treated with irony, captured, and judged (see Prov. 
xvi. 1 ff.). The Apostle himself, on the contrary 
has united the doctrine of the absolute judici 
power of God with the doctrine of the importance 
of faith, yet particularly with the declaration that 
God has delayed His historical judgment in long- 
suffering, and has made the already existing judg- 
ment of hardness a medium of compassion.*—" The 
people, clay in the potter’s hand,” is a frequently 
recurring biblical expression. See Tholuck, p. 530; 
also the Note on p. 582; likewise p. 536. 

21. The concatenation of judgment and compas- 
sion which appears throughout in the facts of Huly 
Scripture, as well as in its doctrines, has not been 
sufficiently comprehended and made use of by the 
popular ecclesiastical conception ; and this is a prin- 
cipal source of ita hindrances and imperfections 
Righteousness and mercy are regarded as collateral 
modes of God’s revelation. Judgment and compas- 
sion absolutely preclude each other. But the Scrip- 
tures unite both facts in various ways. 

First, the reconciliation of men themselves, both 
collectively and individually, inwardly as well as out- 
wardly, is made conditional on a judgment which 
separates the old from the new life. Second, the 
display of redemption and its institutions, of the 
theocracy and of the Church, is conditioned by judi- 
cial acta that separate the old from the new states, 
Third, judgment, even from the flood downward, 
separates an old from a new race, and brings to pasa 
the redemption of the latter by the still conditional 
rejection of the former. Even in the final judginent, 
the consummation of heaven is made conditional un 
the separation of the wicked ; Matt. xiii. 43. 

22. With the confusion mentioned above, there 
is also connected the fact that righteousness has ever 
been too much regarded as the extreme consequence 
of rigor, but not also in the light of forbearance and 
mildness, This latter idea of righteousness is fre- 
quently taught in the Scriptures (see Matt. i. 19; 
1 John i. 9), and so also in the present chapter, ver. 
28. Comp. also chap. iii. 26, p. 185. 

23. The full and direct force of the passage in 
ver, 81 is only reached by accepting the reading pre- 
ferred by us. The Jew’s righteousness of works, as 
such, was never faithful righteousness of works, but 
a righteousness of boasting of the practice of stat. 
utes, and therefore it was a failure to obey the true 


— 


® (A reference to the Ezx-g. Notre will show bow Dr, 
es finds this mitigating idea of long-suffering throagh- 
echapter. Admitting the correctness of his ex 
(which many will not be epee to do), it is still dou! tful, 
whether explanation of the enigmatical questior {2 
hand is any more satisfactory thn that of Meyer.—R.! 
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venues itself. In a similar sense, Janes portrays the 
orthodoxy of the Jews (see the Commentary in 
loco), This is alan the case with the ecclesiastical 


Gertacn: Calvin beautifully ssys: “It ie not 
contradictory to this wish of the Apostle, that he 
knew of a surety that bis salvation Ly God’s electiou 


righteousness of works in the Middle Ages; its | could not prove a delusion. For as such a glowing 
weight does not lie in tidelity to the law, but in the | love always burns out more violently, so does it su- 
fanatical zeal to explain and sharpen the statutes to | nothing and care for nothing except ita object’ 


excess. And so the orthodoxy of the seventeenth 
century was not strictness of confessional fidelity, 
bit zeal for the statutury amplification and sharpen- 
ing of confessional formulas, Centrifugal deviations 
from the collective fundamental thought and original 
fountain everywhere prevailed. 

24, Israel, in its guilty and accursed destiny, is 
also a type of the richly deserved curses in the po- 
titical as well as in the eoclesiastical life of nations. 


25. Chaps. x. and xi. are an enlargement upon 
chap. ix. 


HUMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Caap. rm. 1-5. 


(Homttetioat BrsLiceraPsy on Rom. ix.3: WEEmap, 
J., Of the Highest Degree of Love to Gol; An ition, &o., 
vol. 1.48; Licurroot, J., S/. Puu®s Wish to Accursed. 
Works, vol. vii. 312; Geir, B., Remains, 2; Wrreivs, H., 
De votivo anathemate Pauls ; Miscellance, vol. ii. 41; Watrr- 
LaxD, D., S42 Paul’s Wish Explained and Illusirated, Ser- 
mons, Works, vol. ix 252; Dopwet., W., The Importance 

the Ohristian Fatth, Illustrated in the Explanation of S'. 


ul’s Wish of being Accursed for his Bre‘hren, Oxford, 
1762; Kunuime, B. ree Disoourses on St. Puul’s Wish, 
&o. 1766 ; Mason, 


- W., Christian Patriotism, Works, 
vol. iv. 105; Tortapy, A. M., Thoughis, &o., Works, vol. 
iii. 418; Reconsmperxy Tuxts, No. I, J. C. Knight, Kitto’s 
Journal, lst series ; Noa. 10-12. Two Letters, by A. David- 
eon and i. C. Knight, on the above interpretation. Ibid. 


The Apostle’s surrow for his brethren: 1. A 

t sorrow, so that he wished to be accursed from 

hrist for them; 2, A natural sorrow, because they 

(a.) are his kinsmen according to the flesh ; (6.) are 

Israelites to whom pertaineth the adoption, &c. (vers. 
1-5 

re apostolical asseveration (ver. 1).— Words only 
have strength when our conscience bears us witness 
in the Holy Ghost that we say the truth in Christ 
(ver. 1).—The witness of our conscience in the Holy 
Ghost is a witness for us that we say the truth in 
Christ (ver. 1).—Magnanimous heaviness and mag- 
nanimous pain (ver. 2).—The Apostle’s readiness to 
stake the dearest possession for his brethren (ver. 
3).—The diffrence between Israelites and Jews (ver. 
4).—What do Israelites possess? 1. The whole of 
the Old Testament, with all its covenant blessings ; 
2. The fathers; 3. Through the fathers, Christ, so 
far as His human descent is concerned, belongs 
chieflv to them (Jolin iv. 22) (vers, 8-5). 

SrarRkE, CraMeEk: In important matters for God’s 
honor and the advancement of our neighbors’ salva- 
tion, we may swear (Isa, xix. 18; Jer. xii. 6); but 
do wantonly affirm a thing before God, is an abuse 
of God’s name (Exod. xx. 7) (ver. 1).—The saints 
are not stoical blocks of wood (!); therefore we 
should also weep with those that weep, and rejoice 
with those that rejoice (ver, 2).—Love has certain de- 

and oné may with a good conscience prefer in 
ove his natural friends and blood relations to others 
(ver. 8).—Nova Bibl. Tih. : Nothing grieves pious 
people more than the ruin of the ungodly. Particu. 
arly a true shepherd can do nothing else than speak 
of them with sorrow and tears (ver. 2).—HEpINGER 
This is love! Ob, that we had even a leas degree 
of it! Exod. xxx‘i. 32. 


+ 
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(vera, 1-5). 

Lisco: Tne Apostle’s sorrow at Israel’s unbelief 
vers, 1-5).—In Christ every thing was glorified and 
ulfilled which Israel already had; how important, 

therefore, it was to believe in Him whom the anti- 
types had announced, and who brought grace and 
truth | John i, 16, 17. 

Hrvupner: Asseveration of the Apostle’s love 
for his people (vers, 1-5).—It ix only a spirit sancti- 
fied by God’s grace that can be gréeved at the spirit- 
ual fall of others. The unconverted man is indiffer 
ent tu the moral misery of his neighoor. The -oli 
est sorrow is for others (ver, 2 

Besser: Throughout the Holy Scriptures there 
is not another passage where, as in the present in- 
stance, the most profound darkness of svrrow is in 
juxtaposition with the brightest sun of joy. Paul 
has ascended on the wings of faith to the height 
where he sees the whole kingdom of the world and 
the devil lying at his feet; and, sheltered in the 
rock-strong love of Gud in Jesus Ctrist, he hae sung 
a triumphal song in the upper choir. There he 
pauses, and as one who is still dwelling in the land 
of pains and tears, just at this point he discloses to 
his brethren, first, the profound and concealed sor. 
row of his life by a solemn assurance of that of 
which he would have God also conscious (ver. 1).- 
The sainted Bene. says; “Souls which have raad. 
no progress, do not comprehend Paul’s wish We 
should not lightly pronounce judgment upon the 
measure of love in Moses and Paul. The modicum 
of our thoughts of love is too small for us to do so; 
just as a bov does not appreciate the heroic spirit of 
a general” (ver. 3).—Not Jacobites, but Israelites, 
wrestlers with God, are called the descendants of 
the patriarch, who obtained of the Lord a blessing 
upon his seed, that they might be called after his 
name, and the names of his fathers Abraham and 
Isaac (ver. 4).—Eight blessings of God’s house 
united in four pairs (vers. rg 

[Borxitr: God has placed a conscience in every 
man, whose office it is to bear witness of all his 
words and actions; yea, of all his thoughts and in- 
ward affections. Conscience is God’s register, to re- 
cord whatever we think, speak, or act; and happy is 
he whose conscience bears witness for him, and doth 
not testify inst him.—Ver. 2. Note: 1. What 
are the dismal effects and dreadful consequences of 
obstinate unbelief, under the offers of Christ ten- 
dered to persons in and by the dispensation of thie 
gospel, without timely repentance? 2 The true 
spirit of Christianity is to make men mvarn for the 
sins and calamities of others in a very sensible and 
affectionate manner, Good men ever have been and 
are men of tender and compassionate dis yosition ; 
a stoical apathy, an indolence of heart, a want of 
natural affection, is so far from being a virtue, or 
matter of just commendation unto any man, that 
the deepest sorrow and heaviness of soul in some 
cases well becomes persons of the greatest piety and 
wisdom; 8. Great sorrow and continual heaviness 
of heart for the miseries of others, whether immi- 
nent or incumbent, but espesially for the sins of oth 
ers, is an undoubted argument, sign, and evidence 
of a strong and vehement lot ‘oward them — 
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Hizxrzy: We ought to be ina manner con- 
cerned for the spiritual good of our relations, our 
brethren and kinsmen. To them we lie under spe- 
cial obligations ; and we have more opportunity of 
doing good to them; and we must, in a special map- 
ner, give account concerning -hem, and our useful- 
ness to them.—Hover: Fid lity does not require 
that we should make the truth as offensive as poasi- 
ble. On the contrary, we are bound to endeavor, as 
Paul did, to allay all opposing or inimical feelings in 
the minds of those whom we address, anu to allow 
the truth, unimpeded by the exhibition of any thing 
offensive on our part, to do its work upon the heart 
and conscience.—J. F. H. 

[Scnarr: Vers, 4,5. These advantages of Is- 
rael, sketched by the Apostle, are at once types and 
prophecies of the higher bleesings, which continue 
aninterruptedly in the Christian Church, and are ep- 
joyed daily and hourly by all believers. In their 

p is the adoption and heirship of eternal life, the 
continued presence of the Lord in the means of 
grace, the eternal covenant uf grace instead of the 
successive covenants, the free, life-giving spirit, in- 
stead of the killing letter of the law, the worship in 
spirit and iu truth in all places instead of the ser- 
vice confined to Jerusalem, the far more plain and 
precious promises of the heuvenly Canaan and ama- 
ranthine inheritance, the incomputable cloud of wit- 
nesses, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, and 
confessors, from all climes and tongues, and, as the 
eum of all blessings, Jesus Christ, the Gud-man and 
Saviour, who is flesh of our flesh, aye, our Brother 
and Friend, and yet exalted above all, the eternally 
adored Head of the Church, which He calls “ His 
lody, the fulness of Him who filleth all in all” 


Vers. 6-383. 


a. Vers, 6-18. Who are the true Israelites ? 
1. By no means all who are of Israel, or are the 
seed of Abrahum, are children according to the 
flesh ; but rather, 2. The children of promise, whom 
He has freely chosen according to His purpose (vers. 
6-18).—The question of Divine adoption does not 
depend upon natural descent, but upon the mercy 
of the call, without the merit of works (vers. 6-18). 
—God's word (promise) has not fuiled because many 
are not Israelites—that ia, are not participators in 
the promise (vers. 6-8).—Neither has God’s word 
failed to us because many who are called evangelical 
are not evangelical (vers. 6-8).—How Paul, the 
Apostle of the righteousness of faith, reminds us 
of John the Baptist, the preacher of repentance ! 
Corp. vers, 6-8 with Matt. jii. 9.—The children of 
the promise; 1. Isaac, the son of Abraham; 2. 
Jacob-Israel, the son of Rebecca (vers. 9, 10).— 
The mystery of election and reprobation (vers. 10- 
14).—Not by the merit of works, but by the mercy 
of Him who calleth! A passage: 1. For our hu- 
tiliation ; but also, 2. For our consolation (ver. 12), 

@rarkE: God does not look at carnal service 
and external advantages and privil in the distri- 
bution of His mercy and spiritual blessings; 1 Cor. 
xv. 10 (ver. 12).—Hepixcer: God’s word always 
has its fulfilment in either one way or the other; 
Jer. xxxii. 42 (ver. 6).—Bewuare of founding your 
hope of salvation on birth, or the visible Church, or 
merely seeming work. One must inwardly be a 
Christian ani Abraham’s heir (ver. 7). 

Sprxer By this instance (vers. 8,9) Paul has 


sufficiently shown that salvation does not depend or 
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natural birth, and that, therefore, not al] the de. 
scendants of Israel were necessarily the people of 
the covenant. But because it might have been suid 
that Ishmael was born of the bundwoman, and lus‘ 
such an honor in consequence of his wicked life, fa 
he was a scoffer, Paul proceeds to show, by the ex 
ample of Esau and Jacob, that it depended upos 
God’s free choice as to whom He would show cer 
tain spiritual or tempural advantages and benefita, in 
which case He does not look at works (vers. 10-13). 

Roos: The children of the promise are such as 
have become the children and true seed of Abraham 
by belief in God’s promise (vers. 8—11).—An elec. 
tion does not preclude the foreknowledge of faith 
and works, but, on the contrary, it always goes in. 
advance, while faith and good works follow after- 
ward, Thus, a soldier is chosen before he has fur. 
nished a proof of his bravery; a child is chosen for 
adoption before he has given evidence of filial grati- 
tude. The exhibition of bravery and gratitude is 
hoped for. But what is man’s hope, is God’s fore- 
knowledge. Yet it must not be said that, in muk- 
ing an election, the one who chooses bas been influ- 
enced by works that have already occurred. It waa 
not from works already per‘ormed by Jacob that 
God’s promises resulted, but from the loving will of 
God, who stands in need of nothing, whom no crea- 
ture can place under obligation, and who does not 
inwardly pass from hatred to love (vers. 11-18). . 

GerLacH: As the preference of Jacob to Evxau, 
and of the Israelites to the Edomites, was declared 
by. God before the birth of the two ancestors, and 
thus what Jacob had in advance could by no means 
depend upon any privilege or merit of birth, so is 
free grace the bestowal of justification through 
Christ ; it does not depend upon anticipated virtues 
or services of him who receives them; it admits 
valid claims of any kind (vers. 11-18). 

Lisco: The Apostle’s purpose is to prove that 
God, far from all arbitrary authority, and with the 
most exalted love, holiness, and wisdom, thougl: 
without binding bimeself to natural laws (primogeni- 
ture, posterity of Abraham), or to the narrow limits 
of a certain descent, proceeds in His guidance of 
nations, and now calls this one and now that one to 
the gospel, just as He formerly called to a share in 
the privileges of the old covenant people. The Ie- 
raelite, as such, had legal claims to salvation in 
Christ, yet not on account of his natural descent, as 
is shown from both the examples adduced. Even 
Exsau’s descendants, and, indeed, all heathen, have 
been called to salvation in Christ; therefore evi- 
dently Esau’s rejection is by no means regarded as 
eternal, and the object of Jacob’s preference is the 
temporary salvation of the nations descended from 
both Esau and Jacob (vers, 11-18). 

HecuByer: We must maintain: 1. Paul’s speech 
is altogether individual or national, and applics sole 
ly to Israel, in order to prostrate Israel’s perverse 
pride; 2. The question is not concerning an eternal 
election and reprobation, but the calling of « people 
by the external call, by revelation, and concerning 
the subsequent rejection of such a call (vers. 6-18) 

b. Vers. 14-18. Is God unrighteous? This ob. 
jection is refuted by Paul: 1. By reference to God's 
declaration to Moses; 2. By reference to such s 
declaration to Pharaoh (vera. 14-18).—Moses and 
Pharaoh: 1. Moses, an example of God’s mercy and 
compassion ; 2. Pharaoh, an example of iardening ; 
8. Both together are examples of God’: free @ ec 
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tion (vers. 14-18).—On what does our salvation de- | —Hardening is therefore never a blindly absc’ute, 
pend? 1. Not upon our willing or running; 2. But | but alwavs a righteous decree of God on those whe 


npon God’s mercy (ver. 16). 

Starke: Gol is and ever remains righteous, 
however He disposes things according to His sov- 
ereign will and good pleasure (ver. 14).—Oh, the 
great and exceeding riches of divine mercy and com- 

iou, by which God performs all the good which 

e bestows on man, without regard to any service, 
greatness, honor, or appearance! (ver. 15.}—Hrp- 
inesR: One’s own running, working, exerting him- 
self, devising services, doing penitence, and inflict- 
ing scourgizg crawling into caves and putting on 
sackcioth, accumplish nothing; God must upen the 
neart, and, when He knocks, open to Him! He has 
the key himself, and yuu have from Him the hands 
and the power to throw wide open for His entrance 
(ver. eRe Ernie is a great judgment. Many 
are involved in it, and yet they do not know it (ver. 
17).—-SPENER ; Thus God's will is perfectly free and 
unconfined in ita own work, and He has the power 
to show mercy or not, just as He will, without our 
ability to find sufficient cause for the difference, 
although He himself, as the wise and holy God, does 
nothing without a holy cause, so that even His freest 
power wills and does in such a way as His wisdom 
perceives conducive to His glory. For as men of 
understanding do not foolishly and thoughtleasly use 
their freedom, but do every thing considerately and 
with a rational choice, even when they are in the 
tnjovment of the most unfettered freedom, how 
should we suppose that the all-wise God can have 
mercy and harden without holy causes, or in any 
other way than is in harmony with His goodness, 
righteousness, and majesty, though above our under. 
standing? This should be enough for us: The holy 
and righteous Grod, who never can wish to do any 
thing evil, wills it to be thus. 

Roos: Ver. 16: Moses desired to see God’s 
glory; but his desire would not have obtained this 
view by force. More than once Moses ascended to 
the tup of Sinai, and came down again; but his run- 
ning did not earn as a reward that which he prayed 
for. God met his willing by compassion: out of 
compassion He crowned Moses’ ascent of Mount 
Sinai by an extraordinary blessing. —GERLacnh: 
Ver. 16: Paul elsewhere exhorts (1 Cor. ix. 24-27; 
Phil. iii, 12-14) in the most decided way to will and 
to run; but it is a willing whose soul is God’s mercy 
toward sinners, and it is a running whose power is 
God’s renewing grave. 

Lisco: The last and only ground of participu- 
tion in God’s kingdom is and ever remains God’s 
mercy (ver. 16).—All of Pharaoh’s efforts did not 
prevent the executinn of the Divine purpuses, but 
he himself became, contrary to his will, an instru- 
ment for their execution ; accordingly, God was glo- 
rified in the perverse king, who did not escape [is 
righteous punishment (ver. 17).—Thus, then, God 
shows His mercy on whomsoever He will with un- 
fimited freedom; and He hardens whomsvever He 
will—tlat is, He allows His mercy to redound to the 
ruin of those who, like Pharaoh, are impervious to 
all of His instructions and guidance; and thus it 
can alsy come to pass to the unbelieving Jews, that 
God will withdraw His mercy from them if they 
scorn His gospel, just as Pharaoh once despised 
God’s will (ver. 18). 

Hevusner: No people can prove that it will be 
God’e people (ver. 16).—The humiliation of pre- 
Sumpcuous tyrants is a glorification of God (ver. 17), 


have long withstood all of His calls, Pharaob would 
not have been hardened, if his many crselties bad 
not already hardened lus heart (ver. 18). 

Besser: To sum up, says Suther ( Worka, rol 
xxii. p. 745): “ Every thing is spoken against *- 
proud. ‘He to whom I give shall have it, and you 
shall not take it from me by your holiness.” What 
more shall he do? He nevertheless says, ‘ You shall 
have it, but if you seek and wish to have it for the 
sake of your righteousness and your piety, I cannot 
and will not allow you to have :t; I will sooner tear 
to pieces and destroy every i ing, both priesthood 
and kivgdum, and even my ct, law. But show me 
mercy, and you shall have it’” (ver. 16).—He who 
can still take upon himself to say, ‘God has had 
compassion on me because I am not 28 Pharaoh was,” 
has not yet read the Epistle to the Romans aright. 
The reverse is the case: Because Ged has had com- 
passion on me, I am not as Pharaoh, but as Moses 
(ver, 18). 

c. Vers. 19-29. Nay, but, O man, who art thoa 
that repliest against God? 1. Remember thas thou 
art only the work, but He isthe Maker; 2. There- 
fore submit unconditionally to His sovereign will 
(vers, 19-21).—What does God design by His un- 
conditional and free election? 1. On one hand, to 
show His wrath and make known His power; 2 
But, on the other, to make known all the more, by 
this means, the riches of His glory (vera, 22-29).— 
The vessels of wrath and the vessels of mercy (vers. 
22-24).—Who are the vessels of mercy? All who 
are called; not alone, 1. of the Jews, but, 2. also 
of the Gentiles (ver. 24).—Hosea and Isaiah as wit- 
nesses of God's grace, showing mercy on and calling 
Jews and Gentiles: 1. Hosea; 2. Isaiah (vers. 25 
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= Although the greater part fall away 
and remain unbelieving, He will nevertheless not (et 
all fall, but will support the rest, and by them all 
the more abundantly disseminate His word and 
grace, in order that they may be righteous and glo- 
rious (ver. 28). 

Starke: God, in leading man to salvation, does 
not deal with him according to the unconditional 
purpose of His will and with unlimited power, but 
in a certain order, in which they who are ennobled 
by the rational soul have obtained the freedom to 
obey or to oppose (ver. 29).—Also teachers and 
preachers must exhibit an appropriate gentleness 
when censuring the ungodly, und must not always 
select the rarest words of abuse and reproach, to 
pour them out upon them like a heavy shower (ver. 
26).—Do not despair, though you be miserable ; the 
morciful and gracious Lord can cause a light to arise 
within you; Ps. cxii, 4 (ver. 25).--Hrpixscer: God 
be praised for His long-suffering! How many thou. 
sand brands of hell dost thou bear witl ! Thou ar 
and ever remainest, my righteous Gor! Pa, ciii. 8 
(vr. 22).-—Laneg: If you would be a true vesw} 
of merc), ou must draw grace for grace from tle 
fulness of Jesus (John i. 16).—Let the love of God 
be poured out in vour heart by the Holy Spirit (chap 
v. 5); and in order that you may be useful in thi 
Lord’s house, and a vessel sanctified to His honor, 
seek to be purified from contact with all impure ves 
sels (ver. 28). 

Sprenger: The Apostle says of the vessela of men 
cy, that God hax prepared them for glory. He is 
not only their Creator, but their being the vesxels o 
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His mercy is Hia own preparation. But he does not 
' gay of the vessels of wrath, that God prepared them 
for destruction, but that they are fitted to destruc- 
tion who have fitted and corrupted themselves to it, 
vo that their condemnation does not come from God, 
but oniy that He has long borne with them patient- 
ly, just as He did to Pbaravb, and that He finally 
destroys them with all the more violence. By this 
are declared His glory, power, compassion, and 
rightcousness, without one coming in conflict with 
tha other (vers. 22, 28).—Roos: The great long- 
sufering of which Paul speaks, proves that God 
takes no pleasure in the destruction of the vessels 
of wrath; for if He had wished, He could at any 
time have given them up to destruction sooner than 
He really did; but the efficacicus call, which applies 
to the vessels of mercy both of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, proves that God does not indulge a precon- 
ceived hatred either of the Jewish people or of the 
Gentile nations, and it is only His call that makes a 
difference between the vessels of wrath and of mercy 
(vers, 22-24),—GreRLacH: We must always bear in 
mind, that when God has compassion, and when He 
hardens, He acts in different ways; in the former 
case, He produces good in the human heart by His 
compassion ; and in the second, He withdraws from 
man His divine light and life, yet does not awaken 
evil in him, but only allows the evil already existing 
to assume the form and take the course which, to 
Him, is evidently necessary for the salvation of the 
world. Man’s seeing, in mercy as well as in harden- 
ing, a perfectly similar operation of God—namely, 
His own arbitrary authority—is bis own fault, since 
he closes himself against God’s compassionate love 
by his own claims (ver. 21). 

Lisco: All humanity, and not merely Israel 
(which fancied itself thus), is like the clay from 
which God, of His own free choice, chooses unto par- 
ticipation in the kingdom of heaven; and He is not 
bound to Israel in such a way that He cannot also 
appoint the Gentiles to the same privilege (vers. 20, 
21) 


HEcpNER: Before God rejects a people, He pa- 
tiently gives it time for repentance (vers. 19-23).— 
ially on ver. 19: The universal objection of all 
determinists, fatalists, and absolutists, is; ‘“ How can 
man be free, since in his existence, and in the forma- 
tion and change of his mind, he is totally dependent 
on God?’ This is here represented in a special 
direction, thus: ‘‘ How can sin be imputed to man ? 
Why does God’s punishment of him enrage him? 
He is only what God makes him! Who can oppose 
God?” This objection is still frequently heard in 
such modifications as these: ‘‘ Man becomes every 
thing, just according as he is trained, educated, and 
viaced in a favorable or unfavorable state?” We may 
answer this objection somewhat as follows: Although 
man does not himself control his destiny, and al- 
though this destiny has an influence upon his devel- 
opment, yet it is by nov means compulsory; the ex- 
ternal world does not operate irresistibly upon him. 
—Yet Paul does not exactly answer thus, but says, 
ver. 26; ‘‘ Yea, dear man,” &c.—Ver. 21: This 
comparison would be inaptly applied if it were re- 
garded us an irresistible formation of character: 
“Can God not make out of ¢hts man a bad one, and 
out of that a good one?” The question is only the 
determination of the external state which operates 
on man. “Cannot God, according to His own will, 
direct to every one his condition and all the circum- 
stances that operate upon him*” It still depends 
22 
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on man whether he will make use of his condition 
in this or that way, and in what shape he will allow 
himself to be be formed. Comp. 2 Tim. ii. 2C, 21. 
In Jer. xviii. 6, the type of the potter applies to the 
events that God allows a people to experience, but 
not to the determination of their salvation or de 
struction. 

d. Vers. 80-33. The faith of the Gentiles, and 
the unbelief of the Jews: 1. The establishment «1 
this fact; 2. The explanation of its origin (vers. 
80-33).—In the righteousness of faith, the lew of 
righteousness is really fulfilled (vers. 39, 31).— Who 
uttains to the law of righteousness? All who scek 
its fulfilment, not: 1. By the works of the law, but, 
2. By faith (vers. 31, 32).—The stumbling-stone : 
1. For some a rock of offence; 2. For others a 
rock of salvation (ver. 88). Comp. 1 Peter ii. 4-10. 

LutHEr: Christ justifies without works; they 
who do not believe Him, run against Him and stum 
ble (ver. 82) 

Starke: O thou tempted goul, who art ever in- 
dulging in fearful thoughts, thou shalt certainly not 
be ashamed! (ver. 83.}—Crawer: If one should 
seek fire in snow, or ice in fire, he would not find it 
so he who seeks life, righteousnesss, and salvation in 
the law, and not in Christ, will never receive them 
(ver. 82). 

Spenekx: God laid such a stone in Zion as would 
of itself be a stone of help, a tried and precious 
corner-stone, on which the fallen could and should 
rise. But man’s wickedness, &c., causes many to 
stumble against it, and their fall is more dangerous 
than if such a stone had not been placed there 
Yet God’s saving counsel must uot be in vain for all, 
for there are others, on the other band, who huld to 
this rock, and believe on it. These will not be de. 
ceived in their hope, nor come to shame, as they 
will take from it that which they have hoped tor— 
salvation (ver. 33 

Roos: As Paul had previously made every thing 
dependent on simple grace and mercy, and on (:ud’s 
free will, so he now makes every thing dependent on 
fuith. Grace and faith, the will of God and fiith, 
correspond to or meet each other. Grace is in God, 
faith is in man (vers, 30-38).—Grrtacn: God did 
not enforce His right against the unbelieving Israel- 
ites, nor harden their hearts, nor fit them for de- 
struction, because He predestinated them for de- 
struction before their existence, but because they 
“replied against God ” (vers. 18-22). 

Lisco: The reason why Israel refuses to accept 
the gospel, and ix rejected, is because they seek it-— 
righteouaness—before God, not of faith, but by do 
ing the works prescribed in the law; and therefore 
they experience the judgment of falling against the 
stumbling-stone (ver. 32). 

Hruspxer: No people or no man is so corrupt 
that God cannot call and save if they will onl: be- 
lieve in the gospel, and become sensible of their 
guilt (ver. 30).—All the works on which man relies 
cannot save him, but rather hinder him (Luke xii. 
24). Therefore the paradox: It would be better for 
many if they were worse (ver. 32).--Offence at 
Christ is culpable; it is one that is taken, and not 
given (ver. 33). 

Besser: Luther ( Works, vol. vii. p. 821) strik. 
ingly compares the law to the field in which Christ, 
the Treasure, is buried. Tue Jews nad the field, 
and even tilled it with great pains, but they did not 
see the buried treasure; but the Gentilee, on the 
contrary, since they found Christ in the law, went 


for joy beyond the law, and sold every thing which 
they had, and bought the field with its treasure— 
that is, the law with Christ (vers. 30, 81). 

L.s@e: The forbearance and decision with which 
the Apostle expresses the strict judgment on Israel, 
1s an example for us, when occasion occurs, to speak 
unpleasant truths.—The Apostle’s fidelity to the Is- 
raclites is cenditioned by his fidelity to the Lord; or 
i.e duty and limits of patriotism.—Israel’s fall is an 
“rau admonition for churches, states, and nations. 
--T'.e greater the glory of a community, the deeper 
8 its fall.—Israel, which was once saved, is now 
judged in Christ its Head.—God’s freedom with re- 
spect to humanity: 1. How it is bound by institu- 
tions and promises; 2 Yet how it ulso remains free. 
—His freedom in His determinations: 1. In the de- 
termination of the personalities themselves; 2. Of 
their fate, and its effect; 3. Of their call to the king- 
dom.—The freedom and consistency of Divine sove- 
reignty in the name Jehovah.—The antitheses: Israel 
and Isaac, Jacob and Esau, Moses and Pharaoh. The 
judgment of hardening elucidated by Pharaoh’s his- 
tory.—Judgments changed by the sovereignty of 
God !:imself to the glorification of His mercy.— 
(sod’s judgments are cut short by His wisdom and 
grace.—The importance of faith in antithesis to or- 
divances,—-The twofold operation of the corner- 
stone, 

[Licgutroot: Ver. 3. We owe charity to every 
one because uf his soul. If a soul, in its essential 
constitution, be not beautiful and lovely, what thing 
npon earth can be accounted beautiful and lovely ? 
A soul that carries the image of God in its very con- 
atitution—that is like to the nature of angels in its 
essence and being—that is capable of divine nature 
and of eternal life and glory—if tl.is be not lovely, 
what is? It is a great piece of wisdom to study 
souls, and to observe the nature, worth, price, and 
excellencvy, both of our own and other men’s; and 
there is not a more general and comprehensive 
cause of the ruin of souls, than men’s ignorance 
of and unacquaintance with their own souls. Shall 
T hate any man’s soul? It may be united to God. 
Hate any man’s body? It may be a temple of 
the Holy Ghost. Any man’s person? He may 
be an inheritor of eternal glory, Scorn not poor 
Joseph ; for all his rags and imprisonment, he may 
‘vome to sit upon a throne. Despise not poor Laz- 
arus; for all his sores and tatters, he may be car- 
ried by angels into Abraham’s bosom.—Bukkitr : 
Learn: 1. What the sincere believer shall not be 
ashamed of: a. He shall never be ashamed of his 
choice; 6. Nor of his profession; c. Nor of the 
cxuse and interest of Chrie*, which He has owned 
and vindicated in the world; d. Nor of any time 
sincerely spent in the work and service of Christ; 
e. Nor of reproaches and sufferings, tribulations and 
persecutions, for tlie sake of Christ; / Nor in eter- 
nity, that he never was ashamed here of Christ and 
[ts guspel, Hie work and service, His cause and in 
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‘terest, 2. When the believer shall not be ashamed; 


a. When he is called to bear testimony of Chrisi 
before the world, at the hour of death, or at the day 
of judgment; 6. Nor the dreadfulness of the day, 
nor the majesty of the Judge, nor the number of 
the accusers, nor the impartiality of the sentence. 
nor the separation which shall then be made. & 
Why the believer shall never be ashamed: a. Sin, 
the cause of shame, is removed; 6. Those onls 
from whom he can reasonably fear shame, will nevez 
be ashamed of Him; c. He can look God ane 
Ohrist, his own conscience and the whole world, ip 
the face, without shame and suffering.—HEnry: 
What does God do for the salvation of His chil. 
dren? He prepares them beforehand for glory. 
Sanctification is the preparation of the soul for 
glory, making it meet to partake of the inheritance 
of the saints in light. This is God’s work ; we can 
destroy ourselves fast enough, but we cannot save 
ourselves; sinners fit themselves for hell, but it is 
God that prepares saints for heaven.—W aTERLAND: 
There is a degree of pity and regard due even & 
very ill men, to ungodly, and sinners; not to 
shown by caressing them and smiling upon them, but 
by earnest and ardent endeavors to reclaim them 
There is not a more forlorn or miserable wretch un 
der heaven than an overgrown sinner, become mad, 
desperate, and incurable in his sins, For though 
such persons regard neither God nor man, nor have 
any mercy or tenderness for friend or brother, but 
would go any lengths in mischief, and set the world 
on fire, if it lay in their power, yet we very weil 
know, all the while, that they are weak and i:mpo- 
tent, and are under bridle and restraint. The utmoet 
they can do is only to afflict and torment good men 
for a time here, while they themselves lie exposed to 
eternal vengeance, to torments everlasting hereafter, 
—Doppriner: We know a descending, a risen Re 
deemer. He still visits us in His gospel, still preach- 
es in our assemblies, und stretches out a gentle and 
compassionate hand to lead us in the way of happi- 
ness,— Where we see a zeal for God, let us pay all 
due regard to it, and compassionate that ignorance 
which may sometimes be mingled with it.—Scorr: 
Modesty, caution, humility, and profound awe of the 
holy majesty of God, should restrain and guide the 
tongues and pens of all who speak or write on the 
great subjects connected with salvation, however 
satisfied such men may be with their own views of 
them ; and every sentence which is written or spo- 
ken with impetuous injustice to God, is a nrvof of 
the pride and irreverence of the writer or speaxer.— 
Honer: Vers, 15-19. It should be assumed as a 
first principle, that God cannot do wrong. if He 
does a thing, it must be right. And it is very much 
safer fur us, corrupt and blinded mortals, tnus te 
argue, than to pursue the opposite course, and 
maintain that God does not ree cannot do so and 
80, in our judgment, it would be w _ 
J.'F. HJ ii 


CHAPTER X. 1-31. 33 


Renonp Szcrion.—More decided explanation of the m ‘ act, The faith of the Goutiles end th 
obehiot of lores aed 


Onar. X. 1-21. 
A. Selfrighteousness, and the righteousness of faith (vers. 1-11). 


1 Brethren, my heart’s desire [or, good-will, evdoxia] and prayer’ to God f.» 
Israel] [on their behalf]* is, that they might be saved [for their salvation] 
2 For I bear them record [witness] that they have a zeal of God, but not accoid- 
8 ing to knowledge. For they, being ignorant of God’s righteousness [not knowing 
(i. ¢., mistaking) the righteousness of God], and going about [striving] to establish 
their own righteousness,’ have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness 
4 of God. For Christ is the end of the law for [unto] righteousness to every 
5 one that believeth.” For Moses describeth [writeth concerning] the mghteous- 
ness which is of the law, That the [saying; he]* man which doeth those things 
6 [who hath done ther] shall live by them [e, in it].’ But the righteousness 
which is of faith speaketh on this wise [thus],* Say not in thine heart, Who shall 
ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down from above [om ee 
7 above]:) Or, Who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ 
8 again [om again] from the dead.) But what saith it? The word is nigh thee. 
even [omit paral in thy mouth, and in thy heart: that is, the word of faith, which 
9 we preach: That [Because] if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus 
[or, Jesus as Lord],’ and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath [ome hath] 
10 raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man believ- 
eth [faith is exercised]’* unto righteousness; and with the mouth confession is 
11 made unto salvation. For the Scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on him shall 
not be ashamed [put to shame]. 


B. The equal claim of Jews and Gentiles to faith. Henoe the necessity of universa! preaching. The unequal resulte 
of preaching (vers. 12-18). . 


12 For there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek [distinction be- 
tween Jew and Greek]: for the same Lord over all is [is Lord of all,]'* rich 
13 unto all that [who] call upon him. For whosoever [every one who]” shall call 
14 upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How then shall [can] they call * 
on him in whom they have not believed ? and how shall [can] they belteve’* in 
him of whom they have not heard? and how shall [can] they hear’* without a 
15 preacher? And how shall [can] they preach,” except they be sent? as it is 
written," How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel [those who 
16 bring glad tidings] of peace,”® and bring glad tidings of good things! But they 
have not all obeyed the gospel [did not all hearken to the glad tidings].” For 
17 Esaias [Isaiah] saith, Lord, who hath [om hath] believed our report?” So 
then faith cometh by [of ] hearing, and hearing by [through] the word of Gc @.™ 
i8 But I say, Have they not heard [Did they not hear]? Yes [Nay] verily, their 
sound went [out] into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world. 


G. The unbelief of Israel and the faith of the Gentiles already prophesied in the Old Testamont (vers. 19-21). 


1 But I say, Did not Israel [Israel not] know? First Moses saith, I will 

ruvoke you to jenny by them that [with those who] are no people, and b 

2) [with] a foolish nation I will anger you. But Esaias [Isaiah] is very bold, anid 

saith,” I was found of them that [by those wid Mage t me not; I was made 

2! manifest unto them that [those who] asked not after me. But to [of] Israel he 

saith,’ All day long I have [omz have] stretched forth my hands unto a disoha 
dier* and gaineaying people. 
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TEXTUAL. 


‘ Ver. 1.—(After 8éyeee, K. L. Rec. insert », defended by Philippi; omitted in x. A. B. D. F. G., by Lechmanm, 
Yischendorf, Meyer, Tholuck, Alford, es. Probably inserted limit wpd¢ rd3y Oedy to Sdygang, since & 
——- improper we Sonness it with «38oaie. On the meaning of the last-named vord, as involved in the oc1it'm 
question, see . Notes. 

2 Ver. 1.—{x. A. B. D. F. G., all modern editors, read avra&»y, instead of rot ‘IopagA (K. L. Ree.). The l...-e 
was su.stitu as an exp.anatory gloss, which was the more necessary, as this verse began a church conn (fei, ‘ 
— (+0 comilete the sez 30) is inserted before ei¢ ger. in Rec., on the authority of x*. K. L.; reje.ted by mone s 

va generally. 

3 Ver. 1.—{ Ree. (x*. K. L.) insert dor before eis gcarnplaw. This probabl led to the paraphrase of the E. V 

4 Ver. 3.--{A. B. D., a number of versions and fathers, omit Scxacogvyyy alter isiay. (So Lachmann, Tisch 
endorf, Wordswortb, Tregelles.) It is found in s. F. K. L., Syriac, &c.; also after Cyrotvres in one cursive. It is 
retained by Meyer, Lange; bracketted by Alford, who, in his notes, ‘es with the authors just named, in thinking the 
repetition to be original and emphatio, but easily deemed superfluous ; he:ce the omi<eion. 

§ Ver. 4.—[Dr. Lange’s rendering is otriktag : Denn das Endsiel des Gesetara ist: Ohrisius sur G-rechligkeit fa: 
Jcden, dir glaubt (For the end of the law is: Christ as righteousness for every one who believes). Luther’s version is 
really a paraphrase: Denn Christus ist des Geselzes Ende ; wer an den glaubl, der ist gerecht. 

Ver. 5.—[The E. V. has translated 3r:, which is here merely a quotation-mark (Sr recitantis). The above 
emendation is the Revision by Five Anglican Clergymen. The dre is found before ray Sex. in x}. A. D'.—an 
alteration, on account of the accusative after ypdé¢et.—The quotation is from Levit. xviii. 5. If the reading of the 
roa ed adopted, the only variation is 6, instead of &; a change necessary to adapt the citation to its position here. See 
ae ote. 

7 Ver. 5.—[The correct reading ie difficult to determine. Most editors now retain avrd (Rec., x*. B. F. G., most 

Meyer, Wordsworth, 
Lange), the reading é¢v atry is foundin X!. A. B., many versions, and is accepted by Lachmann, Wette, Alford 
inoge lea. The singular would be a variation from both the LXX. and the Hebrew; yct this but renders an alteration 


® Ver. 6.—{From this point to the middle of ver. 8, we have a free citation from the LXX., Deut. xxx. 12-14. _ Parts 
nsiderable variation (at the beginning of ver. 7). As the LXX. does 
not differ materia!ly from the Hebrew, we give only the text of the former: Mad 11, } dvroAy atrn, f ¢yw érré- 
ohuepoy, OX UT vse eae te Conary, ere: er". v> ree 

oreras Huiy cig roy ovpardy, Kai Afpera: huiv avriy, cai axovcavres avTiy wojoouer; 13. obde wépay TRS i 
tort, Adywr ris Sawepdce: Huy eis wépay THs Oaddcons nai AdBy wiv avriy, Kai axovoThy xojop avriv, xai 
wroujromey 5 st? A ridin gall gbh Ec tbaceiha ete ocd n Kapsig gov, xai éy Taig xepot coy woe 
estament text is remarkably well blished throughout. e variations from the are noticed 


Ang. Clergymen. 

142 Ver. 12.—{Lange renders: Denn Biner und derselbe ist Herr von Allen. 80 Noyes: For one and the same ts Lord 
over ull, Five Ang. Clergymen : The same is Lord over all. The Amer. Bible Union as above. This is most literal. 
Alford, indeed, objects, ‘‘on acoount of the strangeness of 8 at’rés thus standing alone; but this is met by Dr. Lange 
in the Exeg. Notes, where he expands the phrase into: One and the same Lord is Lord over all. Stuart: There ts the 8:me 
ford: which is harsh. On the whole, it is best to find the predicate here, and not supply ts with r.ch, as is done in the 
19 Ver. ae ig is almost word for word from the LXX., Joel ii. 82 (Heh. iii. 5): nai dovrae was, 86, «.1.A. 


The yép is t» introduce the proof. In Acts ii. 21, the citation is made even more erect. The aone form 
of the “eee retained by rendering, every one whosoever (Alford, Five Ang. Clergymen); Amer. Bible Union, Noyes: 
ove one WhO. 

"t Ver. 14.—{In each of the four interrogative sentences of vers. 14, 15, the exact form of the leading verb is doubt- 


fal. The Rec. in every case gives the future indicative, but the uncial authority suppers the aorist eubjunctive, the 
deliberative or conjunctive aorist. The MS. authority is given in the separate notes, Here the Rec., with K. L., and 
some fathers, 3: émucaddo ovra; &. A. B.D. F.G.: égsxcadéocevrat. The future is supported by Meyer, and 
apparent! y accepted by Dr. Lunge. The aorist is adopted throughout by most critical editors. Tregelles.) As the 
variat on here involves only the change of « into o, it is readily acoounted for. The E. V. gives a correct renderinz of 
the future, which, inveed, in these cases differs little in meaning from the conjuictive. Can is substituted to expres 
the force of the corr-ct reading, although it is perhaps a shade too atrong. The Amer. Bible Union omite have in the 
relative clauses throughout ; but, although this is a literal rendering of the aorist, it here obscures the meaning by 
destroy ng the Iito’es. All otber later versions popes retain the English perfect. 

18° Ver, 14.—[Ree., A. K. L. : morefoovow. &. B.D. F.G. searevcacty. The last two prefix the argumen'. 

16 Ver, 14.—{Rec., L.: axovcovow; m'. D. F. G.: acovcovras; %. A’. B. :axnoteewosty; the latter, though not 
80 well supported as the ot!:er aorists, is probably correct, since there {s no reason for a change of tense. 

17 Ver. \5.—[ Rec. (no MSS.): eapigovow; x. A.B. D. K.L.: enptgeocy. This well-supported aorist seems te 
decide tbe other cases. 

18 Ver. 15.--[Isa. lit 7. The quotation is nut exact, though giving the sense of the Hebrew. The LXX. is scarcely 
followed st all. fee Ex g. Noles. 
. 49 Ver. 15.—[The words: eoay yerccon tree vd deh Mel tay, are omitted in &!. A. B. O., by some versions 
and fathers; rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles; bracketted by Alford. They are found in x*. D. FP. K. 
‘aany version< and fithers ; retained by Meyer, Wordsworth, Lange, on the ground that the repetition might vay A 
to the omission. This view will readily be allowed by any one who examines the since it is easy to mistake the 
first occurrence of so long a word for the second. e original passage, of course, fivors the retention.—The uncial 
authority agaist rd (Ree) befory ayaSd, is decisive. The E. V. takes away the exact parallelism ty abacaetnge | 
s¥ayysAtboudray y a different phrase in each clause. A paraphrase is necessary {1 any case, from tLe poverty 
our lan ev. 

3° Ver. 16.—{Here also gospel is too restricted. The above emendation is adopted by Amer. Bible Union, Noyes, 
Five Any. Clergymen. 

41 Ver. 16.—{ As none of the modern versions have altvred this citation, it is allowed to remain, but the reader wil 
fine ir the Zerg. Ne'es the view of Forbes, which would be thus expressed: Whe (of us) huth believed what we heard? 

$2 Ver. i7.—{m!. B.C. D!., many versions (including the Vulgute) Xpsoroi; adopted by Lachmann, Alford, Tre 

tl... The great majority of the fathers, of moderp commentators sustain the reading of the Rv. (N. corr. A. D®. K 
9 some versions). Bede: Det Christi. Alford deems the received reading ‘a rationslizing correction,” wLile Meyes 

Is Wette, and mst, think the other wag a later gloss, which is more probable. 
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&* Ver. 19.- [The order of the Ree. is poor! mor ported. xn. A. B. C., and others: ‘lepadA eba fyve, adopted 
er s] 


ey critical editors. The alteration in the o he 


iglish text is sustained by modern versions. 


4 Ver. 20.—-(The Hebrew text of Isa. Ixv. |, as far as cited by Paul, is 


IEPs RSS MRED? WARS Kidd “MOTT 


The LEX.: ¢ éyeriOny rois éud wh éweperacty, ov 

of the clauses, aid é¢yerdépuny, instead of aera 

909¢0ur, in b. D!. F.; 
8 Ver. 21.—(The order of the . is: éferér 


Tos éue wh Cyrovow. The variations are & 


v6 . The Hebrew is toliowed with exactpess.— ‘By is ineerted afte 
bracketted by Alford and Tregelles. 
is: ¢ aga Tt. x. mg. dAgy rev Hudpay; Otherwise the citation is exact. Th 


sei dvr: Adyovra isan addition of the LXX. The Hebrew gives but one adjective, “10, rebellious.— Zo Israel, 


le not correct ; with re 
1, Amer. Bible Union. —R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Summary.—The fact of the partial poe ion 0 
Israel, &c. The ae te a a fatalistic decree, oe 
the Apostle prays for Israel, and beurs record to 
their zeal; vers. 1, 2. It rests rather on the an- 
tithesia between self-righteousnesa as the presumed 
vighteousness which is of the law, and the righteous- 
ness which is of faith; vers. 3,4. The righteous- 
aess of faith, although arising from Israel, is proved 
by the prophecy of the Old Testament to be, uccord- 
tng to ite nature, accessible to all men, and not con- 
fined to the Jewish nation. It is universal ; that is, 
accessible to all in its internal character, because it 
is allied to the inward nature of man; vers. 5, 9. 
Its universality is confirmed by experience; vers. 
10, 11. It is proclaimed by the Old Testament 
Scriptures, which promise, in Christ, salvation to 
every man. There arises therefrom the universality 
wf faith—the freedom of faith to Jews and Gentiles; 
vers, 12, 18. This freedom of faith is made actual 
by the universality of the preaching of the Gospel 
and of the apostolic mission; vers. 14, 15. Unbe- 
lief is voluntary, like faith, The gospel is con- 
ditioned by faith; vers, 16-18, But the faith of 
the Gentiles is prophesied in the Old Testament, as 
well as the unbelief of the Jews; vers. 19-21. 

[There is little difference of opinion among com- 
mentators respecting the meaning of this chapter as 
awhole. Dr. Hodge coincides most nearly with Dr. 
Lange in his divisions. Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, 
Alford, make two sections. (1.) The further exposi- 
tion of the fact that the exclusion of Isruel is found- 
ed on their own unbelief’; vers. 1-18. Alford: 
“‘The Jews, though zealous for God; are yet ignorant 
of God's righteousness (vers. 1-3), as revealed to 
them in their own Scriptures (vera. 4-13).” (2.) 
Proof from Scripture of the same fact; vers. 14-21. 
Tholuck: ‘‘ They could not excuse themselves by 
this, that God had not done His part to make hu- 
manity know the gospel, or that it had not reached 
them, or that they could not have seen what their 
conduct with re to it and God’s dealings with 
the Gentiles would be.” The connection with chap. 
ix, 38 is very close ; and as the Apostle is accus- 
tomed to repeat, at the close of an argument, the 
poposition from which he started, the repetition of 
the quotation of chap. ix. 33, in ver. 11, favors the 
fivision of Dr. I.ange.—R.] 


Faith, vers, 1,2. The fact described ts no 
satalistie decree, 

Ver. 1. Brethren ["“Adsigoi. Benge]: 
“Yume quasi superata procedentis tractationts se- 
writale comiter appellat fratres." Comp. 1 Cor 
siv, 20; Gal. iii. 15.—R.] Though this is an ad- 
freas to all readers, yet it is directed with special 
feeling to the Jewish Christians. 


for them.” 
Repetition and | though 1n a paraphrase.—R. | 


lo, concerning, is the meaning, which, however, is sufficiently indicated by @/; #0 Five Ang 


ae ing out of the personal reference in chap. ix 
1 ff. 
My heart's desire, or, good-will [7 » és 
sidoxia tis éuas xagdias]. A real antithe. 
sis to the 4 é» is contained in the judgment passed 
in ver. 8. [See Winer, p. 535; who thinks the an. 
tithesis was too painful to be expressed. ll ad. 
mit that the thought is found in ver. 3.—R.] Mey- 
er, contrary to Chrysostom, Theodoret, and most of 
the early writers, as well as De Wette and Olshau- 
sen, holds that eidoxia cannot mean wixh, deside. 
rtum, but only benevolence (Vulgate, voluntas; Au- 
gustine, bona voluntas ; Calvin, benevolentia). Tho- 
luck: ‘‘ There is, indeed, no example as yet in which 
etdoxia is exactly equal to ‘wish.’ But how could 
the Apostle have said, ‘My goud pleasure and my 
prayer for them to God are directed to their salva. 
tion.” Yet he regards it advisable to adbere to the 
translation: My good-will for them. [The lexica’ 
objection to rendering «idoxia, desire, is weighty 
On the other hand, the rendering good-will severs 
it from the context. The insertion of 7 after dénoxg ‘ 
was probably an attempt to avoid this difficulty. 
Alford suggests a “a mixture of constructions: the 
Apostle’s zdoxia would be their salvation ttself— 
his dénouw, x.t.1., was eis cot.” We hold to the 
more usual meaning of the word. Wordsworth 
pushes it as far as this: ‘“‘ Probably he uses this 
word because he wishes to represent the salvation 
of the Jews us a thing so consonant to God's wishes 
and counsel, that, as far as He is concerned, it is as 
good as done; and the Apoetle delights in looking 
back, in imagination, upon that blessed result as 
already accomplished.” There is little warrant in 
the word or context for such an interpretation.—R. } 
And prayer to God [xai 7 déyows myoc 
tov Geor. The latter phrase can be limited to 
dénosg without adopting the poorly supported #. 
The “ prayer” was undoubtedly “ of his heart,” but 
there are no grammatical reasons for connecting that 
phrase with these words. 4énocg is, strictly, pett- 
tion, request.—R.] We refer xaéi 5 déqaes 
back to xagdiac, and then exclusively to meo¢ 
tov fsoyv. My heart is not only full of good-will 
toward the Jews, but it can also venture to inter. 
cede for them before Gud—a proof that they fulsely 
regard me as their adversary—and I have not yet 
given up the hope of their salvation. This also com 
prises a pledge of Divine compassion. [So Benge] 
“ Non orasset Paulus, st absolute reprobate essent.” 


—R. 

fon their behalf is for their salvation, 
ixiy autay sig outygiay. The correct 
reading shows how close the connection with chap 
ix. is. Meyer: “Swrnpia is the end which my 
sidoxia, Would have for them, and my prayer asks 
The E. V. gives the correct sense 
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Ver. 2. For I bear them witness [yag- 


even yao avtotig. [ag introduces the rea- 
son for the preceding declaration.—R.] He atill 
gees, even in their error, something good: they 
have a zeal of God [Cijiov Geot Eyougey. 
eal for God, not great zeal, or godly zeul}. (Acts 
uxi, 20; xxii. 3; Gal. i. 14; John ii. 17.) This 
will, indeed, not be the only ground of his evdoxiéa, 
but is the ground of the cheerfuluess of his inter- 
ceasion for them. 

But not according to knowledge [aii’ 
ov xat’ éxiyvywoey. Comp. chap. iii, 20, p. 
128 ; Col. i. 9 (Lange’s Comm., p. 17).—R.] The 
éztiyvmany is the knowledge which, being the living 
principle of dixcerninent, impels far beyond the mere 
historical yywou. Meyer's definition: in consequence 
of the éziyy., is incorrect. The untithesis: xara 
reyvocay, Acta ili, 17. The Apostle’s statement may, 
at ull events, be designed to alleviue his charge. 
The bright us well as the dark side of the religious 
zeal of the Jews was and is a peculiar phenomenon 
in the history of the world. [The objective advan- 
tages of the Jews were given in chap. ix. 1-5; here 
we have the subjective religiousness, which corre- 
sponds, although degenerating into blind fanaticism. 
Yet religious fanaticism, we infer from this passage, 
is preferable to religious indifferentism. There is 
something to hope for, a ground for good-will, where 
there is earnestouess.— R. 

Vers. 8, 4. Self-righteousne:s, and the right- 
rousness of fa th. 

Ver. 3. For they, not knowing (mistaking) 
the righteousness of God [ayvourvtes yau 
ray tov Feov dexasoguyny]. We take 
zround, with De Wette, and others, aguinst Meyer, 
who does not see in the idea of ayvootrtes the ele- 
meut of mistake, but merely the declaration of tgno- 
rance. [Meyer justifies his position, by saying that 
Paul was only proving the “ not according to knowl- 
edge."—R.] But simple ignorance, without guilt, 
vould have no meaning whatever in the present in- 
stance ; and still less could it be the cause of wicked 
results. The same holds good of chap. ii. 4; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 38; see also Tholuck, in loco. Their ayvotw 
is the cause of their seeking to establish their own 
righteousness, and consequently they did not submit 
themselves to the Divine righteousness revealed in 
the gospel for faith.* 

And striving to establish their own right- 
eousness [xai tiv (diay dexacoguyny Cr- 
totvtes atiaas. See Textual Note‘). Essen- 
tially, it is the same as the righteousness of the law, 
according to Phil. iii. 9. Formally, this expression 
is stronger, becauge it not only signifies acguir / 
righteousness in distinction from that which is /e- 
s'owed, hut as the real principle of this acquired 
righteousness, it denotes one’s own choice, power, 
and will, as well as man’s own will in opposition to 
God's choice, grace, and order. [The point of this 
distinction is lost, if the phrase be construed as = 
their own justification —R.] Therefore this effort 
remains a nugatory Cyteiy orgoas (chap. iii. 31; 
Heb. x. 9). The srijaas expresses the element 
rf pride in their effort. 


‘ peruneh, and others, take the phrase righleousness of 
wf here as = Gud’s method of justification. How incor- 
?-2t this 1s, will appear from a reference to p. 74 & Dr. 
Hloidge saya, pery proper! : “It is that on which the ecn- 
tance of justification is founded.” Alford: “that righ‘e- 
ousnesz, which avails before God, which becomos ours in 
wetificution.’’—R.] 
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Have not submitted themselves, &c, 14 
dixxsogirg ... 00x imetaynoas.] Meves 
regards the vzetaynoay as passive, as in chap 
viii, 20; 1 Cor, xv. 28. Tholuck, on the other hand, 
correctly regurds it as reflexive.* 

Ver. 4. For Christ is the end of the law 
[rédoc yao vouov Xesotdc]. First, téiog 
must be left in its full signification, and not be con. 
sidered merely as the negative end by which the 
youos is made void; seoond, Xystos is = Christ 
himself, not simply the foundation, the fundamental 
law of His theocracy (Meyer), ur the doctrina Christi 
(Socinians, and others). In both cases, Meyer's ex- 
planation + would destroy the full meaning of the 
text. The same thing is declured in reality by the 

es, Matt. v.17; Rom. xiii. 10; Gal iii. 24; 
Eph, ii. 15; Col. ii. 14. The end of the law was 
Christ, hecause Christ was, in a positive form, the 
fulfilment of the spiritual, essential import of the 
law, and therefore He was, at the same time, the 
making void of the imperfect Old Testament form 
of the law. Comp. 1 Tim. i.5; 1 Peteri.9; Rev. 
xxi. 6; xxii. 18. The centre of the idea is there- 
fore final aim, purpose, and end (Chrysostom, Me- 
Ianchthon, Calvin, and others). There is no good 
ground for dividing this explanation into two differ- 
ent ones. On one hand, Erasmus, Wolf, and others, 
have brought out the positive view: Fulfilment of 
the law. The alternative here: obedientia ac iva, 
or obed. activa and passiva (see Meyer), must be re- 
moved. As for the negative view of the idea, Mey- 
er cites a lurge number of authorities who harmo- 
nize with him in limiting it to this ; yet he can hardly 
prove this by Augustine, Olshausen, and many oth- 
ers.t Even ver, 4 plainly says that Christ is in so far 
téiocg vonxov as He is unto righteousness to 


* £Alford defends the passive sense, as expressing the 
resuli only, it might be themselves, or some other that sub. 
jected them—the historical fact was, they were not suly. c'cd. 

ut as this verse presents an antithesis to adr (ver. 1); and 
as the whole current of thought implies their personal 
guilt, the middle sense is preferable, and is adopted | by the 
majority of commentators.— R.) : 

t (Meyer thus paraphrases: “ For in Christ the valid 
of the l:w has come to an end, that righteousness shiul 
bocome the portion of every believing one.”"—R. ) 

t (Dr. "s view is, on the whole, to be preferred ; 
but he docs not cleariy state tho-e of other commentntors. 
We append, therefore, the three opinions most in fives 

) chet is the aim ( ste!) of the law. (So Ohrysostom, 

lvin, Beza, Bengel, Alford, Webster and Wilkineon, and 
others.) This view meas either (u.) the end of the luw 
was to muke men righteous, and thin end is acoomplished 
in Christ (Chrysostom, Stuart, and others); or, (b.) the law 
led to Him, as schoolmaster (Calvin, and others, Tholuck 
reaches this from another point of view). 2) Christ is the 
Sulfllment of the law (réAog = wAjpwua). This is, ‘indeed, 
true, but scarcely meets the requirements of this . 

ially if ‘aw tk limited to tho ceremonial law. (3.) 
Christ is the termina’ion of the law (Augustine, Luther, 
Tholuck, Meyer, Hodge). This is the chronological view, 
which Dr. Lange calle the negutive one. In what sense be 
is the termination of the law, is aleo a matter of dispute 
(ceremonial, or moral’). Some confasion exists in most 
commentaries in the citing of authorities. In fact, these 
meanings largely run into each other. In favor of the last, 
it may be urged that the Apostle is drawing such a contrast 
here between the righteousness of the law and the righte- 
ousness of faith (vers. 5, 6), as requires a strong anti 
between the law and Christ; but unle-s we interpret: 
‘““When Christ came, the old legal system was abolish 
and a new era commonced” (Hodge), this antithesis 
not be correct. Yet the fact that Paul quotes from the law 
itself to support the claims of the 2 ink panes of fai 
seems inconsistent with thie view. ( below.) Nor 
it be evident how this verse introduces a proof of the non 
submission of the Jews to the righteousness of God (ver. 
unless it asserts that the law led to Christ, ratter than 
Christ abolished the law. All three views may be incladed 
but the first is the more prominent one.--R.} 
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every one that believeth, «ig dsxasoctvny 
nave’ te meotevorts, and the yag intro- 
duces just the proof that the Jews did not submit 
themselves io the righteousness of God, which, 
however, was manifested in Chriat’s fulfilment of 
the law (comp. chap. ix. 31). The question of the 
extent of pcominence here given to the negative 
aide of the vados, is connected with the expla- 
nation of vers. 5 and 6. (Stuart, following Flatt, 
renders sic, with respect to. It is better to take it 
as indicating resedé or purpose. The former will be 
preferred, if tédog be rendered aim ; the latter, if it 
be rendered termination. The sense will then be, 
either: Christ ig the aim of the law, so that right- 
eousness may come to every one, &c.; or: Christ 
abolished (or fulfilled) the law, in order that, &c. 
The word righteousness has here the full sense, 
“ righteousness of God ;” but the emphasis rests on 
believeth.—R. ] 

Vers, 5-9. The universality of the righteousness 
of faith is proved by the Old Testament also. 

On the citations, It is evident that vers. 5 and 
® present an antithesis between the idea of the right- 
eousness which is of works and the inward essence 
of righteousness. But it is clear from the place 
of the citations, that this antithesis means no con- 
tradiction between the Old and New Testament. 
The quotation in ver. 5 is taken from Lev. xviii. 5; 
the quotation in ver. 6 from Deut. xxx. 11-14. It 
is evident, therefore, that the Apostle places the two 
sides of the law in contrast, one of which is an ex- 
ternal Jewish law of works, and the other is an in- 
ward law of the righteousness which is of faith, or a 
law designed for the inward life; the one is tran- 
sient, the other permanent. Therefore, he takes his 
first statement from Leviticus, and from that part of 
it where the laying down of the Mosaic obstacles to 
marriage is introduced; the second, on the other 
hand, is taken from Deuteronomy, which early im- 
parts a profoundly prophetical meaning tu the law. 
Therefore we read, first: Moses describeth, or reriteth 
(and what he writes is a command); but then, 7he 
rinhteousness which is of faith spea eth (and what it 
suys is a proclamation). Though the Apostle holds 
Deuteronomy to be as fully Mosaic as Leviticus, yet, 
in the former, Moses administers his office as the Old 
Testament lawgiver of the Jews; while, in the lat- 
ter, the prophetic spirit of the righteousness of faith 
speaks as decidedly through him as if it altogether 
took his place. 

Ver, 5. For Moses writeth respecting 
the righteousness, &c. [Mwvons yao yea- 
@ts THY Sexarocuyny, x.t.d. The accusative 
after yoagey is either governed by the verb in the 
transitive sense: to write of, to describe, or is the 
remote object, that concerning which it is written. 
The rendering: cdeacribeth is perhaps too strong, 
though lexically admissible.—R.] I'gages, John 
i. 46. The citation is from Leviticus, according to 
the LXX., but of the same purport as the original 
text. 

We further read: Moses writeth down, or com- 
mands: Ths man who hath done them [dér, 
€ wovpgas aiea advyPewmos]. The zoex- 


* [The translator found it necessary to make some 
marges in the order of the originul. In making the addi- 
tions, it was found to be impossible to avoid confusion, 
without further transpositio::s. Nothing hae been omitted, 
but it has been an unusually difficult task to prese:.t Dr. 
Lange’s notes iv a shape that would correspond to the o1 ler 
wt the Ainostle’s words —k.] 
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oac is emphatic, yet it is significantly connected 
with dvyGyuzo0g. ind, that which is written, 
the commandments; the law, in the analytical forne 
of commandments. The emphasis here rests on the 
doing. “ But the righteousness which is of faith 
says: ‘The word is nigh thee, even in thy mou 
and in thy heart; only confess with thy mouth, ao 
believe in thy heart.’ ” 

Shall live by them [iyarras tv airois 
See Zeriual Note’. If airy be adopted as the 
correct reading, it refers to the righteousness aceru- 
ing from the doing of the commandments (Alford). 
Dr. Lange renders éy, durch, but this is too strong ; 
in the strength of, is better—R.] The different 
readings appear to have arisen from an apprehension 
that the Apostle’s expression might cause a misun- 
derstanding, perhaps an acveptation of the possibil- 
ity of righteousness by works, Hence the omission 
of avra, and the reading év avrg (“He shall 
live by righteousness itself”). Cod. A. even reads: 
tyy Oux. éx niotews. A proof how decidedly the 
early Church rejected the righteousness of works. 
The assurance of life has been referred to the life 
in Palestine. But the historical standpoint of the 
Mosaic economy indicates something further than 
the vita grospera. Proof: 1. The vila prospera in 
the real sense, or as the welfare of the people, is a 
special promise for obedience to parents; Exod. xx. 
12, 2. The most direct meaning of the passage in 
Leviticus is, that the transgression of the following 
statutes is connected with the punishment of death ; 
chap. xviii. 29. 3. The passage in Deut, xxx. 16, 
not to mention Ezek. xx. 11, indicates something 
further than the mere vila pr = 

There are here two antitheses: first, that of tl.e 
externality of th: law and the inwardness of the 
gospel ; second, that of doing and experiencing. Jn 
the first case the promise reads; shall live by them ; 
and in the second case there is the assurance: /c 
shall be delivered, shall be saved. We have already 
observed that the Apostle did nut wieh to say that 
there is a contradiction between the Moses of Levit- 
icus and of Deuteronomy; we may now ask, whether 
he has instituted an irreconcilable contrast between 
the two passages. This is very supposable, if ver. 
& be regarded asa purely hypothetical and almost ' 
ironical promise: If one fulfil all the commandments 
of the law, he would certainly live by them; but 
since no one is capable of this, no one can find life 
by the commandments. Therefore, after ver. 6, the 
gospel now takes the place of the law. [So Hodge, 
and sea But this cannot be the Apostle’s mcan- 
ing. For, first, in that case the law would have been 
useless from the beginning. Second, an analytical 
fulfilment of the law would be designated as anua- 
lytical, or at least as a theoretical way of life, by the 
side of the practical, and thus two kinds of right- 
eousness would be conceivable, as well as two kinds 
of Zife, But, in our opinion, ver. 5 1s not merely 

| designed to prove that the law is at an end, but that 
, its end has come because Christ has come. There 
fore the expression in ver. 5 has an enigmatical form, 
as that in 1 Tim, iii. 16. Moses inscribes bis pre 
cepts thus The man which doeth those thinge— 


* [To this may be added the exalted sense which (u4 

has in the New Testament. Comp. Tholuck, Trench ‘re- 
‘ferring to Christ's calling himself % eGel) ‘No wonder, 
then, that Scripture should know of no higher word than ¢ey 
to set forth either the blessedness of God, or the blessednow 
of the creature in communion with God.” Syu. Nw Testu 
ment, ¥xavii.—h.d 


~ 
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that is, who truly fulfils them—shall live by them. 


To he sure, the most direct Jewish social sense of 
thie declaration was, that the observer of the com- 
mandments should not be subject to death, but dive. 
But in its religious meaning, the law was as a sphynx, 
whose riddles every Israelite should atvempt and wy 
hard to solve until be came to self-righteousness, 
until the people became matured, and until the Mun 
came who solved the riddle.* In Leviticus the sig- 
nificance of the form of the passage under consider- 
ation, ‘the man which doeth those things shall live 
Ly them,” appears in the addition: “/«m the Lord.” 
The Lord holds up the prize, and pledges it; Christ 
bas won it. Thus ver. 5 means not only the fact 
that Christ has made void the law by the *xlfilment 
uf the law, but also that he has transposed und trans- 
formed it from the whole mass of external precepts 
to a principle of the inward life. Therefore the 
Apostle cau immediately ussume, in ver. 6, that 
Curist is known and is near to all, and accordingly 
applv the statement of Deut. xxx. 11-14. 

Ver. 6. But the righteousness which is of 
faith [7 dé éx miatems prea Una: Just 
us Moses has referred prospectively to Christ by the 
law, so does the righteousness which is of faith, or 
the gospel, refer retrospectively to Hiin.¢ The con- 
nection of the declaration in Deuterunomy is as fol- 
lows: in chap. xxix. the curse is threatened the 
people if they become apostate ; and in chap. xxx. 
tnercy is promised them if they be converted. Ver. 
10: (The Lord will bless thee) “if thou turn unto 
tie Lord thy God with all thine heart and with all 
thy soul.” Then, the ground of the possibility of 
sich a conversion consists in the heartiness in the 
real spiritual nature of the law, which will always 
reassert and prove itself. The Apostle fully de- 
-elops this christological germ by applying the prom- 
ise of the righteousness of faith from the law to 
the gospel. The development is as follows: 

1. As the inward character of the law was nigh 
and intelligible to the Jews at that time, or during 
the previous period in general, so nigh and intel- 
ligble must Christ, as the end of the law, now be to 
thei. 

2. As Moses, at that time, referred to an un- 
belief which regarded the law as merely external, 
arbitrary, and therefore foreign, far-fetched, so does 
there now stand in the way an unbelief, which mis- 
takes and regards us an odd and peculiar phenome- 
non the near Christ, the nearness of Christ, which 
lies in His affinity to the inmost necessities of the 
heart. 

3. If, at that time, the unbelieving Jew could 
ray, ‘* Who shall bring down the law? "—namely, 


* (Dr. Lange thus attempts to avoid the two cpposin 
views (1.) that an actual ou obedience was fo owed 
hy actual temporal blessings, and that this was all the sny- 
icg of Moses meant; (2.) that the law belonged to a cove- 
mint of works, the conditions of which coul 

filled. The first is altogether out of keepin 
Apostle’s ar 
wrong oe ; for the law, although made a mere expres- 
sion of the condition of a legal mghteousness, is really 
something far more; it is the schoolmaster, &c., comp. 
shap. vii. and Ga‘. ffi. 19-25, The antithesis between vers. 
Vand 6 is not absolute, but relative. Even the doing und 
‘ving, pointed to was fulfilled in Christ; who, by 
dis vicarious deing and living, makes us live and do.—R. } 

r Stuart: '* Bul justification by faith speaketh thus. 
fhe sornse is the sxme as to say: ‘one who preaches justifi- 
tation by faith, might say,’ &c. This ie wcarvely allow- 
ab'e, for it transfers the whole passage altogether out of 
the period of Moses’ words, besides pores a limited and 
mexact menning upon sexawovwyn.—R. ] 
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that which was once neglected and lost—from above 


that means, in the language of the present, “ Wh« 
shall bring Christ down from above?” although He 
has come upon the earth, and has here finished His 
life, and incorporated himself with humanity. 

4, If, at that time, the unbelieving Jew naid: 
‘“ Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring the 
law to us’ ’—that is, as much as to say from the fu. 
ture world, the lower regions—that question is now. 
‘“Who shall bring Christ to us frum the dead?” 
although Christ has risen from the dead, und har 
sealed His resurrection by the outpouring of His 
Spirit. 

5. But just as, at that time, the essence or woni 
of the law was infinitely near to Israel as an outline 
of it3 most personal and inward nature, so is now 
Christ, or the gospel by Him, still more than the 
fulfilment and completion of the most inward nature 
of man to righteousness und salvation. For if the 
law was already glorious, how shall not the gospel 
exceed in glory $ 2 Cor. iii. 7-11. 

Speaketh thus [oiti'tms iéyes]. The Apoo 
tle’s decided intention of finding in the passage in 
Deuteronomy itself’ the real sense which he further 
expounds, is evident from the fact that he allows 
the righteousness which is of faith, personified iy 
that passage, itself to speak. The multifarious sur 
prise expressed by expositors on the Apostle’s cita 
tion is chiefly traceable to a defective construction 
of the passage in Deuteronomy. According to Mey 
er, the meaning of the Mosaic passage is: The com 
mandment is neither too hard nor too far; the peo- 
ple speak of it, and it is impressed in their hearta, in 
order that it may be performed. De Wette adopts 
tlre same view. According to Tholuck, the worde 
would say: The faithful observance of the law is 
made so easy to man after the revelation that has 
taken place. But how can Moses say to the people, 
whose apostusy he hypothetically assumes, in their 
apostasy: Thy God will again accept thee if thou 
turn to Him, for thou hast the law in thy mouth 
and in thy heart—in the sense that the people are 
still living in the knowledge of the law, that the 
law is still in their hearts, and that they only need 
to perform it? The explanation of ver. 14 lies 
rather in ver. 15; The law is the true life of man 
himself; it is his real good. The transgression of 
the law is death and evil. God can therefore deliver 
man from the transgression of the law, because the 
law is as an inalienable appointment in his heart, 
and because he returns to his God when he comes 
to himself (Luke xv. 17). Because of this inward. 
ness of the law in itself, it can be written upon 
man’s heart (see Deut. xxx. 6); it can always revive 
afresh in him. Tbe law is therefore not merely cun- 
cealed from, or foreign to, man; it is not simply 
something positive from heaven, which may again 
altogether vanish to heaven; and it is no simple 
promise or threat from the future world, or from 
the realm of the dead, “from over the sea,” which 
may be forgotten until death. Rather, it is still 
' with Christ. For undoubtedly the Apostle will not 


| merely say, in ver, 8, Faith is so nigh to men, be 


cause Christ is preached to them as the One whe 


_has become man, and is risen from the dead; but 
_ because the truth of Christ’s incarnation and resur. 
: rection can unite, in the faith of their heart and in 
; the confession of their mouth, for the completion 
‘and salvation of their inmost nature. The 
| prophecy of the Mosaic passage, which Paul, 
, great master, bas strikingly brought out, lies in *he 
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fact that conversion to the law is the beginning of 


its hearty reception, but that faith in the gospel is 
ite completion ; or, objectively defined, that the law 
ia the shadow of the inward life, and that Christ is 
the life of this life itself. 

On the different misunderstandings of this typi- 
cal prophecy, see Tholuck, who speaks of a profound 
parody, p. 557 ff. Explanations: Only an applica- 
tion of the words of the law in the Old Testament 
(Chrysostom, Thevdoret, &c., down to Neander); 
accommodatio (Thomasius, Semler); i:zovoce (Gro- 
tius); allusio (Calixtus); suavissima parodia (Ben- 
gel, and others).* 

The explanations divide themselves into two prin- 
cipal classes. According to one, Paul has made use 
of the words of Muses for clothing his thoughts, with 
the knowledge that they, considered in themselves, 
expressed something altogether different. Philippi 
calls it “a holy and lovely play of God’s Spirit upon 
the word of the Lord.” But would not that be a 
very unlovely play of the Apostle upon tle word of 
the Lord? Likewise Tholuck is of the opinion, that 
there haa been a failure to prove an application cor- 
responding to the meaning of the text, and, still 
less, the identity of the historical meaning with the 
Pauline interpretation. Naturally, the constructions 
of this class are partly of a critical (Semler) and 
partly of an apvlogetical nature (Benge)). 

The other class accept, that in the declaration 
of Moses the Apostle has really found the prophecy 
declared by him. But this again divides into two 
subdivisions: 1. He was the expositor of that pas- 
rage in his spiritual illumination as an Apostle; 2. 
Rather, one intimately acquainted with the rabbinical 
hermeneutics. Calvin, and others, who belong to 
the first subdivision, ho!d that untversa doctrina 
verbs divini is meant; Knapp, the commandment 
of love toward God; Hackspan, and others, the 
messianic promise; Luther, who is frequently hesi- 
tating, belongs to both of the principal clasees (Tho- 
luck, p. 558). The expositors of the other subdi- 
vision Paul’s interpretation as an allegorical 
exegesis—that Paul, using the Jewish expository art, 
has allegorized the passage, and has found in it a 
Midrash, or secret meaning. Meyer the sum 
of the oracular meaning to be this: “ Be not unbe- 
lieving, but believing!” A Midrash, indeed, which 
might well be drawn from every verse of the Bible. 

[The majority of commentators adopt the view, 
that Paul does not cite the words of Moses as such, 
but merely adapts them to his purpose. But the posi- 
tion of Dr. Lange seems preferable, not only because 
this “ adaptation ” or *‘ accommodation ” is not what 
we would expect from such a writer as Paul, but be- 
cause the other view is more in accordance with the 
context. As Forbes well says: “St. Paul’s great 
object in reasoning with his countrymen is to prove 
to then., out of thetr own Scriptures, that God’s mode 
of salvation, from the first, had been always the same 
(simple faith in Him), and that their Law was but a 


@ [So H : “Without directly ofiting this passage, 
Pau uses nearly the same language to the same idea.” 
Stuart: ‘It is the ral nature of the imagery, in the 
main, which is s: t to the puree of the writer. 
Pau! means simply to affirm that, if Moses could truly say 

his law was intelligible and accessible, the doctrine 
cation faith = Christ is still more so." But 
the 


by 
this method of regardin e ja open to v ve 
dbjections. It regards Baul os sanctioning that danverons 
ase 


evidently wrong 
people al the present duy.—R.] 


X. 1-21. -22 


provisional dispensation, designed to prepare fur the 
universal Gospel, which was to embrace all equally 
Gentiles as well as Jews. Is it likely that the argu 
meuts adduced to persuade the Jews of this frou 
their own Scriptures would, even in part, be words 
turned from their true meaning in the Jesixh Scrip 
tures?” Vers. 2 and 3 show how necessary this 
proof is. This view accords, too, with ver. 4, and 
the real position of the law. Alford; “The Ap.us 
tle, regarding Christ as the end of the law, its greet 
central aim and object, quotes these words not mere 
ly as suiting his purpose, but as bearing, where origi. 
nally used, an @ fortiort application to faith in Hin 
who is the end of the Jaw, and to the commandment 
to believe in Him, which is now ‘ God’s command. 
ment. If spoken of the law asa manifestation of 
God in man’s heart and mouth, much more were 
they spoken of Him, who is God manifest in th: 
flesh, the end of the law and the prophets.” “Tn 
this passage it is Paul’s object not merely to describe 
the righteousness which is of faith in Christ, but to 
show it described already in the words of the law.” 
Thus the connection as well as the contrast uf law 
and gospel are preserved. This view suits the pre- 
cise circumstances of the original utterance (sce 
Forbes, pp. 856 ff.). That the variation (in ver. 7) 
and the omission of parts uf the original, do not 
interfere with it, is obvious.—R. ] 

Say not in thine heart [yy elas ey 7, 
xagdig gov. LXX.: idyov; Hebrew, ~dx>. 
The passage is taken out of its gruzamatical connec. 
tion, and “in thine heart” added, as might well be 
done. The phrase is = think not (Alford).—R. ] 
This is the ever-recurring. secret or expressed lan. 
guage of the unbeliever. Revelation is something 
thoroughly heterogeneous and strange to, and in 
disagreement with, ray nature. To the words sa, 
not, Pau] has added én thine heart, perhaps to briny 
out the contradiction, that a witness of faith can 
assert itself in the same Aeart in which unbelief 
speaks negatively. 

Who shall ascend into heaven? [ 7':. 


avafnaortas sig tO” Oveavey; The ipir 
of the LXX. is omitted.] This formerly meant: 11 
is impossible to bring down from heaven the law 


(that which we have lost, because it was foreign tu 
us); but it now means; Who shall bring Chriat 
down from heaven, that He may become man? the 
incarnation of the Son of God is inconceivable. 
Thus the actual incarnation of Christ is, to Paul, the 
full consequence of the moral truth of the Mosuie 
law. 

[That is, to bring Ohrist down, rojiir’ 
Sore Xgysotoy xatayayeir]. The tor’ 
Sor.yv lays down the meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment language in the New Testament sense. On 
the different explanations of it, see Thuluck, p. 565 
[The two leading interpretations are (1.) 7hat is to 
— e., whoever asks this question, savs, in effect, 

ho will bring Christ down? thus he denies that 
He has come already—makes of the Incarnution an 
impossibility. (So Erasmus, Calvin, Philippi, and 
others.) (2. t is, tn orcer to bring Christ down. 
This gives the purpose of the uscending. Jn this 
view, tote’ Satvy is = therabbinical M7. This 
implies also a denial of the Incarnation. See Meyer 
In its favor is the fact, that a final clause follows ir 
Deuteronomy. The reference to the present posi- 
tion of Christ at the right hand of God (Calvin 
Reiche, and others) is out of keeping with the con 
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text, especially the order in ver. 9. The passage 
bas been tortured into a variety of special applica- 
tions, but the majority of commentators now support 
the reference to the Incarnation, though differing as 
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eousness of faith; Meyer obliterates it by formally 
referring even the expression concerning the right 
eousness of faith to “For Moses writeth.” [The 
former position is almost inseparable from the view 


to the precise character of the questions (see below). | of ver. 4, and of the use of Old Testament languege. 
It ehould be noticed, that this view assumes the cer- | which these commentators hold.—R.} 
tainty of the preéxistence of Christ.—R. ] The word is nigh thee [éyyis cou re 
Who shall descend into the deep? [7 Tics |67#@ een The frye cov is stronge 
acapnoetar tig tyy aBvaguy; ixx.: than if it were éyyig gov. It is one next to the, s 
vig Suarigador nuiy eis tO méipay 76 Tosnecy.|: 


neighbor, a relative of thine. The opinion of Cliry. 
Arc explanation of the Mosaic passage: Beyon / 


sostom, Grotius, and others [held to some extent b* 
sea! According to Schulz, (Denteronomium), Be. | Stuart, Hodge, and others], that thie verse is an as 
e-nd the sea refers only to the vast extent of the | surance how easy it is to become righteous, is for. 
sea. This would be tautology in relation to the fore- ' eign to the context. We must not suppose that this 
going. To bring from beyond the sea, can also not! is an expression of merely the historical acquaint 
mean (according to Vitringa), to bring over from the ' pie ir aoa Sees — are case, ae 
Greeks, That the sea may be considered as CIMA, | COUN I De SM Cnn Pe eee aes 
a&Sracos, is proved by the harmony of the Septua- : rea li — cutee | igre ue sare 
gint. But 517M is not £7, and over the sea is alto- M Ay 1 aged 


aad are : just as Moses hud done (Tholuck).—R.] But as the 
gether a different idea from into the deep. The, ie of life, which should be Seana the mouth 
probable svlution of the difference is, that the ideas , and in the heart, it is attested in u twofold way. 


over the ocean and the earth coincide as. 
designations of the realm of the dead. The Greek 
Tartarus is, indeed, under the earth, but not a real 
cavern under the earth. The Greck Elysium lies far 
out in the ocean, on the Isles of the Blessed. Also, 
in the present passage, Paul has evidently found the 
realm of the dead to be indicated by the words be- 
yond the sea. Similar notions existed among the 
Celts and Germans, Meyer dismisses the question 
in a very untenable manner, when he says: The 
view of Reiche, Bolten, and Ammon—that the place 
of the blessed (over the sea) is also meant in the 
Hebrew—confounds a heathen representation with 
the Jewish one of Sheol (see Job xxvi. 5, 6). 

[ Dr. Lange (following Chrysostom, De Wette, Mey- 
er, and others) assumes throughout that these ques- 
tions are questions of unbelief, although finding in the 

something more than Meyer's brief statement: 
“ Be not unbelieving, but believing.” Alford gives 
a full discussion of the three views: questions of un- 
belief, of embarrassment, of anziety. He combines | 
all three: The anxious follower after righteousness 
ia not disappointed by an impracticable code, nor 
mocked by an unintelligible revelation ; the word is 
neor him, therefore accessible ; plain and simple, 
and therefore apprehensible—deals with definite his- 
torical fact, and therefore certain ; so that his salva- 
tion is not contingent on an amount of performance 
which is beyond him, and therefore inaccessible ; 
trrattonal, and therefore inapprehensible ; undefined, 
and therefore involved tn uncertainty. Thus, it seems 
to me, we satisfy all the conditions of the argument ; 
and thus, also, it is clearly brought out that the word: 
themselves could never have been spoken by Moses 
of the righteousness which is of the law, but of that 
which is of faith.” Dr. Hodge does not clearly de- | 
fine which view he adopts, although objecting to the | 
thought, that the object is to encourage an anxious 
inquirer..—R.] The reference of unbelief tu an un- 
belief in the sitting of Christ at the right hand of 
God (by Melanchthon, Calvin, and others), removes | 
the centre of the object of fuith; this centre is the 
res irrection. 


Ver. 8. But what saith it? [aida ri 
déyec;] After the Apostle has shown what the 
eigLteoueness which is of faith forbids saying, he 
brings out what it says itself to unbelief. Riickert 
aod Philippi [Hodge and Stuart] have intensified too 
much the antithesis between Moxes and the right- 


First, it is the word of faith,* which we, the 
aposties, as God’s heralds and Christ's witnesses, 
preach. Secund, its effect is, that he who con- 
fesses Jesus with the mouth as his Lord, and be. 
lieves in his heart that He is risen from the dead to 
a blessed life, shall be saved. 

Ver. 9. Beoause [or+. The E. V. follows 
Beza, the Vulgate, &., in rendering ors, that, in- 
dicating the purport of the word preached. Dr. 
Hodge gives, besides, a view which connects this 
verse directly with the former part of ver. 8: é 
says that, &c.; but this is opposed by any proper 
view of the citation from Deuteronomy. The sense, 
as now generally agreed (Tholuck, Stuart, De Wette, 
Meyer, Alford), is that of because, or for, giving a 
proof of what precedes. Tuo mouth and heart cor- 
respond confession and belief. This purport of the 
preaching would scarcely be stated in this form.—R.} 

[If thou shalt confess with thy mouth, 
tay ovoloynaons év tH otépati cor. 
Confession is put first here, on account of the con- 
nection with the words quoted in ver. 8. This is a 
further proof of the meaning decaure. In ver. 10, 
belief comes first.—R. 

Jesus as Lord [x''vsov Inagotwv. The 
mass of commentators are disposed to take xugsoy 
as a predicate placed first for emphasis, and render 
as above. So Tholuck, Stuart, Hodge, De Wette, 
Meyer, Schaff, Webster and Wilkinson, Noyes, Lange. 
Alford doubts this interpretation ; comp. his note in 
loco. See Textual Note *. Hodge: “To confess 
Christ as Lord, is to ucknowledge Him as the Mes 
siah, recognized as such of God, and invested with 
all the power and aha ain of the mediatorial 
throne.” Used in such close connection with a cita- 
tion from the LXX., which translates Jehovah by 
the same word xigsoc, it certainly means more than 
an acknowledgment of power and mora! excellence ; 
especially as this part of our verse corresponds witl 
the coming down from heaven alluded to in ver. 6. 
—R.] Just as the words “Lord Jesus” cerrespond 
with to bring down from heaven, 80 raised him 


* (Either the word respecting fuith, or, which forms taa 
substratum and object of faith (Alford). The latter ie t& 
be preferred, rince word, just before, must be taken im @ 
very wide sense, as including the whole subject-matter of 
the el. The pereonal object of Jaith 1s near, is certainly 
im led n ver. 7; but this is nut directly expreased here 
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from the dead corresponds with to bring up from 
‘the dead.—[Thou shalt be saved, ow &ya7%. 
Belief, utth .he heart, in the central fact of redemp- 
ion, the resurrection, not as an isolated historical 
event, but as linked indissolubly with the coming 
down of the Son of God, now the ascended Lord— 
and hence confession of Him as such—these are the 
requisites for salvation. ‘‘A dumb faith is no faith” 
(Olshausen).—R. ] 

Ver. 10. Th: experimental proof of the right- 
éo waness which is of faith. 

For with the heart faith is exercised 
unto righteousness, and with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation. The Apostle 
presents, in this verse, the parallelism with refer- 
ence to ver. 9, and the underlying passage of Deut. 
xxx. 14. Yet he now reverses the order of heart 
and mouth, in harmony with the genesis of the life 
of faith, especially in the New Testament. As a 
matter of course, faith and confession are connected 
with each other, just as the heart and the mouth, or 
as the heart and speech; that faith without confes- 
gion, would return to unbelief, but confession without 
faith would be hypocrisy. However, the distinction 
is correct: first, faith in the heart, then, confession 
with the mouth. There is the same distinction of 
effects. Faith in the heart results in justification ; 
confession with the mouth—that is, the decided 
standing up for faith with word and deed—results in 
swtngic in its final signification, deliverance from 
evil to salvation, with the joy and freshness of faith.® 
It is natural to man that only that first becomes 
his complete possession and his perfect joy which 
he confesses socially with his mouth, and which he 
maintains by his life. See Tholuck, p. 571, on the 


apprehension of the early Protestant orthodoxy, that | jij 


by a distinction of the two parts sig dsxasogn- 
yny and #ic owt gtay prejudice would be 
done to the doctrine of justification.¢ The doctrine 
of the righteousness which is of faith has, indeed, 
been carried to such excess, that it has been regard- 
ed as prejudiced by the requirement of the fruits of 
faith in the final judgment, This reduces it to a 
dead-letter affair, and is a failure to appreciate the 
necessary elements in the development of life. The 
Apostle’s testimony is so decidedly one of experi- 
ence, that it expresses the permanent force of the 
law of faith by the passive forms: zoretetas, 
Guodoysitas. This is its custom; thus is the king- 
dom of heaven taken by force. 

Ver. 11. The testimony of Scripture for the 
righteousness of faith. . 

For the Soripture saith (Isa, xxviii. 16). 
“1d,” says Meyer, “is neither in the LXX. nor 
in the Hebrew, but Paul has added it in order to 
mark the (to him) important feature of universal. 
ity, which he found in the unlimited 6 asortet- 


* Alford thus phra-es : '‘ With the heart, faith is 
(weoreverac, men believe) unto (80 as to be 

evailable to the acquisition of) righteousness, but (q. d., 
act only so; but there must be an outward confession, in 
erder for justification to be carried forward to salvation) 
with the mouth confexsion is mado unto salvation.” ‘ Qer. 
le tho ‘terminus ullimus ef apex justificationis,’ consequent 
pot merely on the act of justifying faith, but on a good 
—— op before the world, maintained unto the end.” 


-B.) 

t (Dr. Hodge is very guarded here “By confessing 
Lon men, we secure the performance of His promise 
that He will confess us before the angels of Gud.”” But 
surely we may not fear to interpret salvation as an actual 
salvatior, here in ua, and to cu'minate at that time, 
when we shal) be thus confess: d.—R.} 
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wy.” * This is, in meaning, ¢ rtainly contained ix 
the }°O42M. The weight of che clause lies in the 
fact that only faith is here desired. The Apostle 
has very justifiably referred the ém” airta te 
Christ. 

Shall not be put to shame. That is, sl.all 
attain to salvation (see chap. v. 5; ix. 33). 


B. The universality of faith. Vers. 12, 18 
The testimony of Scripture for the universality o’ 
aith. 


Ver. 12. For there is no distinction be- 
tween Jew and Greek [oi yao éotey dea: 
toin Jovdaiou te xai Ehadnvog. This ren 
dering is more literal than that of the E. V. See 
Textual Note". Greek stands here for Genttle, 
Comp. chap. i. 18; also in chnp. iii. 22.—R.}] Ne 
difference in reference to the freedom of faith; in 
reference to the possibility and necessity of attain- 
ing to salvation by faith. The right of faith is the 
sume to Jews and Gentiles. Proof: 

Por the same is Lord of all [6 yao atrés 
xuosog azavtoyv. See Textual Note *.| Strict 
ly speaking, we must euppose a breviloquence also 
here: One and the same Lord is Lord over all. The 
one Lord is Christ, according to Origen, Chrysostom, 
Bengel, Tholuck, and most other expositors (see ver. 
9). Others refer the expression to God (Grotius, 
Ammon, Kollner, &c.); Meyer, on the other hand, 
has good ground for observing that it was first neces. 
sary to introduce the Christian character,+ as Olshuu. 
sen has done (“God in Christ”); see Acts x. 36; 
Phil. ii. 11. 

Rioh. [Lange: erwetsend sich reich.] [inv- 
tow (see chap. viii. 82; xi. 88; Eph. i. 7; ii. 7- 
iii, 8 


ntoall [eis zavtac. Alford: toward all; 
Lange: iiber Alle; Meyer: fir Alle, zum Resten 
Aller ; Olshausen: “By ¢é¢ is signified the direc- 
tion in wibch the stream of grace rushes forth.”— 
R.] This is both the enlargement and restriction 
of Christ’s rich proofs of salvation. Only tho e whe 
call upon him peers émexadonpévore an- 
tov], but also all who call upon him, share ia His 
salvation. The calling upon Him is the w°-cific 
proof of faith, by which they accent Him a their 
Lord and Saviour. 

Ver, 18. [Por every one whosoev: /. &c., 
mas yae Oc, «7.4, See Textual Note *. Scrip. 
tural proof: Joel iii. 5. [LXX. and E. V., ii. 32.] 
Tholuck : ‘“‘ The omission of the exact form of the 
quotation occurs either in universally known decla- 
rations, as in Eph. v. 81, or where the Apostle 
makes an Old Testament statement the substraturr 
of his own thought, as in chap. xi. 84, 85.” Pavi 
has specified the name xiysog in Joel as the name 
of the God of revelation, in harmony with the mex 
sianic passage. [If we accept a reference to Christ 
in ver. 12, we must do the same here, aa, indeed, 
the next verse also requires. Alford well says: 
“There is hardly a stronger proof, or one more 
irrefragable by those who deny the Godhead of our 
Blessed Lord, of the unhesitating application to Him 


* {Alford : ““The Apostie seems to use it here as taking 
up wavti re morevorr, ver. 4.’ At all events, there is a 
recurrence to the starting-point, chap. ix. 32 where the 
same pa was olted, and this enlargemen <f it is af 
once established in the verses which follow. »s weigl:ty 
monosy' lable :—R.] 

+ (hk eyer means that, if God is referred 40. ¢ must add 
this d tion, “God in Christ;”’ which Je alt .ether ae“ 
trary. as he well remarks.—Ki.! 
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hy the Apostle of the name and attributes of Jeho- 
vah.”-—R. } 
_ Vers. 14, 15: The realization of the universal 
vighteousness of faith through the universality of 
preaching and the apostolic mission. 
Ver 14. How then can they call on him? 
nao ovy éenexahbowytas: sis, xt. See 
ual Note | and below.] The proof, clothed in 
the vivacious form of a question, of the necessity 
of the universal apostleship and of his preaching, is 
a sorites. Faith in the Lord precedes calling ujon 
Hin (in order to be saved); the hearing of the 
messuge of faith precedes faith; but His message 
presupposes preachers, and preaching presupposes 
in a corresponding mission, From this it then 
follows, that the apostolate a forward the preach- 
ing in the name of the Lord, and that unbelief in 
the apostolic message is disobedience to the Lord 
himself. The view of Grotius and Michaelis, that 
vera. 14 and 15 area Jewish objection and excuse, 
complicates the Apostle’s perspicuous train of thought. 
But Chrysostom and otbers have correctly observed, 
that he here establishes the universal apostleship by 
virtue of the institution of faith, even in respect to 
the Jews, and to the narrow Jewish Christianity ; 
but, according to Meyer, he does not reach this point 
until ver. 18 ff., where, indeed, he first makes full 
application of its establishment, Meyer: “ Import- 
ant Codd. have the conjunctive (deliberative) aorist 
instead of the futuro, which Lachmann bas accepted. 
But the testimony is by no means decisive. [See 
Textual Note '*, On the future, see Winer, p, 262. 
—R.] The subjects of those who call are all who 
are called to salvation, Jews and Gentiles, in the 
universal sense. ([Or, as Alford suggests, ‘ men, 
represented by the mas 6¢ ay of ver. 13.”—R.] 
Thus the preachers, in vers. 14 and 15, are still in- 
detinite (De Wette, and others, against Meyer). 
[How can they believe, &., aig dé mi0- 
cevemory OV OUR Zxovgay. On the construc- 
tion of the genitive of, see Meyer; comp. Eurip., 
Medea, p. 752. Meyer seems scarcely justified in 
insisting upon the correctness of the Vulgate : 
modo credent ei, quem non andierunt, The E. V. 
gives the proper meaning.— Without a preacher, 
yuois xnevoocortos. Tittmann, Syn. N. TZ, p. 
93: yupic ad subjectum, quod ad objecto sejunctum 
est, referlur, avev autem ad objectum, quod a sub- 
jecto abcsse cogitatur. Dr. Lange may be correct 
in claiming that the preachers are as yet indefinite, 
but the beautiful precision of the Greek requires us 
to find an intimation of the certainty of the univer- 
sal gospel proclamation, In the first two questions, 
there is an absolute negative; in the third, yupé; 
occurs, implying the probability that one will preach, 
in the last, we have éa» uw, which indicates that, 
however men may fail to call and hear, those who 
will preach will certainly be sent forth. This turn 
of expression seems to have escaped the notice of 
commentators, but it points directly toward the po- 
sition the Apostle is establishing: the universality 
of the means provided by God for the salvation of 
men, whether they hear or forbear.—R. } 


* (Dr. Hodge: ‘It is an argument founded on tho 
principle, that if God wi'ls the end, He wills also the 
means.” He properly opposes Calvin’s view, that tho 
Apostle is proving the design of sending the gospel to the 
Gentiles from the fact that they have received it. Still, 
Dr. Lange’s view (which is that of De Wette aud Meyer) 
seems yet mere exact. since the providing of the means is 
moive marked in this nassave than their success. -H.] 
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Ver. 15. [And how shall they preach, ex 
cept they be sent? zac di xqoutwarr tas 
“mn a@roatoiwary;) The definite preachers 
spring first from the divine mission. But the Apos 
tle proves, by Isa, lii. 7, that there must be such sent 
(apostolic) preachers, 

As it is written, How beautiful, &c. The 
Apostle here repeats the prophet’s announcement in 
an abridged and free manner, but yet in strict cou 
formity with the sense; fullowing the original text 
more closely than the LXX, According to Meyer, 
the prophetic passage in question speaks of the 
happy deliverance from exile, while the Apostle 
has very properly interpreted it in its messianic 
character as a prophecy of the gospel preachers of 
the messianic kingdom. But the full, mysterious 
messianic import of the prophetic passage extends 
beyond the meaning of a typical prophecy as verbal 
prophecy. The beauty of the feet of the messen. 
gers of peace is hardly spoken of, because the feet 
of the one who approaches become visible (Tholuck), 
but because they, in their running and hastening, in 
their scaling ij iiebeling Hemiprhaned and in their ap- 
pearance and descent from mountains, are the sym. 
bolical phenomena of the earnestly desired winged 
movement and ap of the gospel itself. Paul 
has left out the mountains, and has given the col- 
lective singular a plural form, according to the 
sense; peace has to him the full idea of the goe 
pel ealvation; the good things are the rich, dis 
played, saving blessings which proceed from the 
one salvation. 

Vers. 16-18: But as the g is, on the one 
hand, naturally free and universal in relation to the 
antithesis of Jews and Gentiles, 80, on the other, tt 
is, according to its inward nature, conditioned by the 
antithesis of faith and unbelief. 

Ver. 1d. But they did not all hearken to 
the glad tidings ("412° ot mavtes Uayxovr- 
gay to evayyedio. The aorist is historic; 
during the preaching (Alford). Hence the general 
reference is to be admitted, especially as the asia 
contrasts with the preaching to ‘‘all,” the limited 
result.—R.}] Theodore of Mopsvestia and Reiche 
do violence to the connection in reading these words 
as a question. Fritzsche holds that they refer to 
the Gentiles; and Meyer, to the Jews. But they 
refer chiefly to the difference between believers and 
unbelievers in general, for there were also unbeliev- 
ers among the Gentiles; and, above all, the ques- 
tion was the general establishment of the antithesis: 
believers and unbelievers, and then its upplication t 
Jews and Gentiles. 

Lord, who believed our report? [Kigze, 
tic éxiotevary TH axoy nuoyv; An exact 
quotation from the LEX] his citation from the 
prophet Isaiah, chap. liii. 1, is mainly a strong proof 
of this: that the preaching of salvation docs not 
meet with faith on the part of all to whom iv is 
preached, although in this citation the reference to 
the Jews comes out more definitely. The hyper 
bolical expression of the prophet means: “ Only s 
few believe.” The entire contents of Isa, liii. prove 
that here we have not only to deal with a typical 
prophecy, but also with a verbal one. 

On the different interpretations of axo7, see Tho- 
luck, p. 577: “‘ Tha! which is preached,” “to preach 
what is heard from God.” Meyer: ‘The p i 
which is apprehended ;” or, in which the stress reste 
upon the right apprehension (the words of obed» 
ence).—WNot all. That is, not all within the reach of 
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preaching (d<oj, MBC), [The 
secasioned much difficulty. For, if rendered rept, 
preaching, here, then it would seem natural to give it 
the same sense in ver. 17. But if this be done, then 
“word of Gjod” must receive an unusual meaning (see 
below). Generally the cunmentators have admitted 
his meaning here w‘thout question. and then ip 
Various ways met the subsequent difficulty. Forbes, 
however, strikes at the root of the matter, and claims 
that there is no ground for rendering 5°28), report 
—i, ¢., what we cause others to hear. His view bas 
been adopted by Hengstenberg, and is the moet sat- 
isfactory solution yet offered. 4x07, like the He 
brew equivalent, he claims with reason,® refers to 
the message viewed from the side of the hearer, not 
from that of the preacher. The prophet is speaking 
in the name of his countrymen, as he does through- 
out the chapter: Who (of us) hath belteved that 
which we heard? (See Forbes, pp. 362 a This 
view ig more literal; it does not disturb in the least 
the general drift of the argument, while it relieves 
ver. 17 of a great difficulty. In fact, Meyer, Alford, 
and others, approach this sense, but too indirectly ; 
this is as simple as it is sutisfactory.—R. ] 

Ver. 17.4 So then faith cometh of hearin 
aea i miotis && axojc]. From the axoy. 

planations: The message preached (Tholuck, 
Meyer [Hodge, and most]); the act of hearing 
(Calixtus, Philippi, and others); hearing with faith 
(Weller, and other Lutheran expositors). As this 
preaching does not meet with universal faith, only 
the announcement itself can be meant. [Accepting 
Forbes’ explanation of axoy in ver. 16, we apply it 
here: Faith comes from what is heard, not the act 
of hearing—which gives a different sense from ver. 
16; nor what is preached—which confuses this word 
and e7na.—R. 

And hearing through the word of God [7 
di axon dia Oypatos Ssov. See Textual 
Note ** on the reading Xgoror.] Different ex- 
planations of the 670 Seor: 1. God’s revealed 
word (Tholuck, and others); 2. God’s order, com- 
mission (Beza, Meyer [Hodge], and others). The 
ground: Because otherwise gqva Oot would not 
be different from axo/. But strictly speaking, both 
definitions are indissolubly united in the revealed 
word with which prophets and apostles were en- 
trusted. The Divine message, as such, is a formal 
sending, or a commission and a material sending ; 
or, with these, also a preaching. Therefore Tholuck 
does not uppear to be correct, when he says that to 
rae Seov éxt twa denotes not God’s order, but 

is oracles; Jer. i. 1, &. Nevertheless, there does 

exist a difference between this Ojo and the cxoy; ; 
axon is every message of salvation to the end of 
the world; but the O7c fesor aenotes the Divine 
sources of revelation, on whose effluence the au- 
thority and effect of every message depend: The 
word, and the fact, and the effect in life taken to- 

her. Therefore dca Orpatos. [The thing heard 
te through or by means of the revelation of God. 


® [This is the classica) usage, and all the New Testament 
rae can be quite as readily explained thus.) The 
ebrew ward is not Hiphil, yet the common interpretation 
lerces a Hiphil sense upon it.—R.] 
ft (Stuart bas a singular view reepecting this veree. Te 
finds in it the eucrestion of the J-vwish objector, whom he 
fas already discovered {: vers. i4, 15, to the effect that 
‘many of the Jews are not culpable for unbelief, inesmucl: 
as they have not heard the gospel, and hearing it is neccs- 
sary t. the belicving of it.”—R.] 


rE PN A 


3At 


word axo7 bas | This is the sense, if we adopt the usual meaning of 


axon; and, indeed, it gives §7#0 a simpler sense 
De Wette suggests that 67a prepares for ta 67 
pate in the next vere it 

Ver. 18. But I say, d they not hear 
[alia déym, pm ovx Hrovoayv;] The in. 
definite / (which r. Lange supplies] 43 regurded 
by Meyer as denoting the axo,; and, according to 
Tholuck, as that which bas heretufore been the s :b 
ject under consideration ; which is sufficient. [ All 
the difficulty about the verb here disappears, if 
Forbes’ view be accepted. There is no necessity fo1 
going back to ver. 14, or making the matter indefi 
nite. The Apostle has been speaking of the neces. 
sity of hearing, of the thing heard; now he saye. 
did they not hear? The universality of the privi. 
lege is affirmed.—R.}] Although reference is con 
stantly made to the Jews, the question is neverthe-. 
less, principally and formally, concerning unbelievers 
in general. If unbelievers, as unbelieving people, can 
excuse themselves by saying that they have not beard 
God’s message, the most direct answer would be- 
‘‘Then they would not be unbelievers in the specific 
sense.” But the Apostle rather brings out the fact 
of the mcipient universal propagation of the gos- 


8 | pel, by clothing it in the language of Pa xix. 4, 


from the LXX. 

[Nay, verily, «svoivy+. Comp. chap. ix. 
20. So far from this being the case, their sound 
went out into all the earth, &&c., «is maaa» 
THY ynyv, x2. An exact quotation from the 
LXX. (Ps. xviii. 5; Heb, xix. 5; Eng., xix. 4.—R. 
In the Psalm, the question is undoubtedly the uni- 
versal revelation of God in nature; therefore we 
cannot regard it as a real prophecy, and as an argu. 
ment in the usual sense. However, the Apostle 
seems to clothe his view of the incipient universality 
of the gospel in those words of the Psalms, Leconse 
he perceived in the universal revelation of nature the 
tyne and quarantce of the future revelation of sal. 
vation, en, his having given to the ¢Soyyoc 
avtoy*® another reference, also corresponds to this 
freer application of the passage (there, the sound of 
God’s works; here, the preacher), [Dr. Lange here 
follows the mass of commentators (including Stuart, 
Hodge). But Calvin, Stier, Hengstenberg, Alford, 
Forbes, regard these words “ as possessing a real argu- 
mentative force, when interpreted according to their 
genuine meaning as designed at first by the Psalm 
ist.” Alford urges the fact: “that Ps. xix. is a com 
parison of the sun, and the glory of the heavens witt. 
the wor of God.” Calvin: ‘‘ As He spoke to the 
Gentiles by the voice of the heavens, He showed 
by this prelude that He designed to make himself 
known at length to them also.” Dr. Lange, it is 
true, approaches this view, vet does not find it in 
the Psalm, but in the Apostle’s use of it, Was the 
Apostle likely to convince his countrymen by put. 
ting a new meaning on their Scriptures ?—R.] 

On the gross misconstruction of this passage. 
that the gospel should extend everywhere, even at 
Paul's time, see Meyer [p. 408, 4th ed.]; Tholuck, 
p. 580. As for the ecstatic salutation of the uni- 
versulity of God’s kingdom, then first appearing, 
which often occurs in Paul (see Col. i. 2), compare 
the two statements of Justin Murtyr and Tertullian - 
Tholuck, p. 880. That which appears surprising i.; 


* (The LXX. thus renders O32. which means, & -n 
their / »- ‘ then, trom the string «f «n 1 strument, thes: 


satbued,—- R, 
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the hyperbolical form of the Apostle’s statement of 


the universal propagation of the gospel, disappears 
just in proportion as that propagation is regarded 
not guantitattvely, but gualuatively. Jerusalem and 
Rome were the centres of the ancient world. But, 
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&c,, a8 correct, and all the more striking, as the fal 
filment of this very ancient prospect just now becass< 
an offence to Tsraal.—Proot : 
' First Moses saith [zgatos Mavag, 

First, “in the order of the prophetic roll : 


déyes. 
in addition to them, there were many other general | (Alford), with reference to Isaiah, as one among 


centres, The error of expounding the p in 
the sense of a quantitative universality could not 
bul i good, even if we admit that the gospel had at 
thac time reached America; the whole of the fifth 
grant division of the world, as well as all Africa, 
would also have to come into consideration. 


C. The F hadi of the Gentiles and the unbelie 
uf Isruel. Vera, 19-21: Prophesied already in ¢ 
Old Testament. 

Ver. 19.° But I say, Did Israel not know ? 
[uy “Iagaqdi ovx Syvm;] The Apostle now 
pusses over to the long-prepared antithesis of un- 
believing Israel and of the believing Gentiles, But 
yet, in bis representation of this fearful inversion 
(which stirred up unbelieving Judaism) of the old 
theocratic relation—according to which the Jews 
were God’s people, and the Gentiles were given up to 
themselves—-he has recourse to the witnesses of the 
Old Testament respecting the beginning and prospect 
of this inversion. After the first questiun: ‘ Have 
unbelievers not heard the gospel?” there follows 
the second: ‘‘ Did not Israel know it?” We may 
now ask: What is referred to? Explanations: 

1. That the gospel should pass from the Gentiles 
to the Jews (Thomas Aquinas, Caloviua, Tholuck 
(Stuart, Hodge, Jowett], and others). But that 
threat was only conditionally uttered, and is not 
contained in the foregoing. 

2. The gospel (Chrysostom, and others). [Here 
must be classed Calvin and Beza, who supply: the 
truth of God; Philippi and Forbes: the word or 
m e of God (from ver. 17). The last named 
ilefend their view, from the emphasis which seems to 
rest on Israel (in the correct reading), and from the 
parallelism with ver. 18. Meyer opposes, with rea- 
son, the ;7-oix, which anticipates an affirmative 
answer ; nor is this ohjection met, by saying that an 
affirmative might be expected, that Israel ought to 
have known the gospel. Paul knew too sadly that 
the reverse was the fact.—R. 

8, That the gospel should become universal, ac- 
cording to the preceding age of the Psalm 
(Fritzsche, De Wette [Alford], Meyer).* Meyer 
places Tholuck also in this category. Tholuck, how- 
ever, now declares for (1.), as follows: ‘‘ But yet 
the following prophetic declarations do not contain 
30 much the universality of preaching, as explana- 
tions of the inverted relation which God will assume 
toward Gentiles and Jews.” 

At all events, the citation immediately following 
is not simply a proof of the universality of the gos- 
pel. But it only follows therefrom, that a new state- 
ment is made with the proof. This also holds good 
of the last quotation. The progress is as follows: 
a. Universality; Ps. xix. 5. The faith of the Gen- 
tiles for the awakening of the faith of the Jews; 
Daut. xxxii. 21. ¢. The faith of the Gentiles; Isa. 
izy, 1. od. The unbelief of the Jews; Isa. Ixv. 2. 
Therefore we regard the explanation of Fritzsche, 


* (Bretschnei:ler and Reiche take Jsrael as the object of 


the verb, and supply God as subject. Did not God know 
Ieracl? But this is arbitrary, and not in accordance with 
the contest.—R.] 


the many who spoke afterward tu the same effect 
Wetstein, Storr, Fi.tt, join wyatos with ots 
Byym, but on insufficient grounds.—R.] The future 
universality of the Abrahamic blessing had been de- 
clared earlier, but it was Moses who first declared 
that there should be no difference between Jews and 
Gentiles before God’s righteousness; indeed, that 
possibly the Gentiles, in their good conduct, might 
be preferred to the Jews in their bad conduct 
Thus the same Moses who communicated to Ierael 
its economic advantages over the Gentiles, was he 
who had set up the rule of faith by which this re 
lation could possibly be inverted in the future. 

I will provoke you to jealousy [’Ey«a 
nRayacnioom vas. The only variation from 
the LXX. (which closely follows the Hebrew) is the 
substitution of tac, in each clause, for avtous. 


—R.] Thus Moses speaks to Israel in the name of 
the Lord; Deut. xxxii. 21. 


With those who are no people [22 ous 
¥Gvev.. The precise force of the preposition is 
with difficulty conveyed by any English word. It is 
not = agatnst, although that is implied; nor = by 
means of, but rather, on account of. With expresses 
the weuker shade of instrumental force sufficiently 
well, but the real sense is: aroused on account of 
and dirccted toward a no-people.—R.] 03 M23. 
The Gentile nations were not redognized as true nw 
tions in the idea of the people, because they were 
devoid of that religious and moral principle which 
transforms nature into a moral nationality; see 
chup. ix. 25; 1 Peter ii, 10. “a, from ™*3, de 
notes, strictly speaking, the increasing mass of nat- 
ural human beings; C3, from [%3, a connection, 
assembly, community, [The words people, nativn, 
are used in the E. V. to preserve the distinction be- 
tween the Hebrew words. Despite the fact that the 
LXX. has used the same word to render both, it has 
not been overlooked in the E. V. in this passage.— 
R.] The explanation of the “no-people ” (the oi 
denies the idea contained in a nomen connected with 
it), is found in the following parallel : 

By a foolish nation [é7i FFve. acrvvé- 
tw]. The religious and moral folly of the Gen. 
tile consisted in his not secking God’s signs with 
resignation ; for which reason they also could not 
seek Him. Paul, with guod ground, sees in the 
thoroughly prophetic sung of Moses, which looked 
far beyond [srael’s history in the wilderness and its 
relation to the Canaanites (Deut, xxii. 43), a typical, 
and still more than a typical prophecy, which should 
be fulfilled in many ways in preludes, aud which has 
finally been fulfilled in the almost comylete changes 
of the relation between Israel and thc Gentiles ir 
relation to the gospel. In ver. 21, neither Israel's 
idolatry in the wilderness, nor the Canaanite people, 
is meant alone. On the different untenable expla 
nations, including those of Philippi, see Tholuck, p. 
588 [given above]. 


* (Noyes, in his version, rreserves the leliemn of 
the verbs; wapaggddce, rapopyia, the ag 
phrase: J will move you lo jealousy, J will exele yor te ta 


dignation.—R ) 


CHAPTER X. 1-21. 


Ver 9 But Isaiah is very bold, and saith 
‘“Hoatac dé azotodyGg xi dédyes. Lange: 
Tsavah even ventures to say ; which is the spirit 

of the Greek. Bengel: Quod Moses innuerat, Esatas 
eudacter et plane eloquitur.—R.]. The Apostle re- 
garded it as great boldness in Isaiah to say the words 
of chsp. lxv. 1 and 2 in the hearing of the Jews, as 
the first verse, according to his explanation, ex- 
ressed mercy to the Gentiles, and the second the 
hardness and apostasy of the Jews, 


[I was found by those who sought me not, 
Bipidny cots @us py Cgtotarcy, xd. 
See Textual Note ™, for the text of the Hebrew 
original and the LXX., to the former of which Dr. 
Lange refers so frequently. The Apostle has trans- 

the clausea.—R.] The question is now mised 
first of all by the later exegesis, whether Paul’s 
explanation of Isainh’s passage is correct? Meyer 
says: “In its etrict sense, Ira. Ixv. 1 (freely from 
tue Septuagint, and with an inversion of both the 
parallel members) treats of the Jews; but in a 
typical sense, which Paul clearly perceives in it, 
they are types of the Gentiles,” &c. But in this 
case, Panl would have made an exegesis without 
amy evidence, and would have exposed himself to 
the legitimate contradiction and censure of the Jews, 
Tholuck also remarks, that if the Apostle, in ver. 
1, referred directly to the Gentiles, his application 
would have to be regarded as having missed its ob- 
ject. In the first place, namely, Tholuck says that 
rabbinical expositors (Juarchi, &c.) have “ simply and 
satisfactorily’ explained vera. 1 and 2 as relating to 
the same subjects. He further says: “ Independ- 
ently of these rabbinical predecessors, the same ex- 
planation has been adopted by Gesenius, Ewald, Hit- 
zig, and Umbreit, which lust writer translates: J was 
ty be inqutred of.” There is just ground for disap- 
proving of Luther’s confidence in inserting in ver. 
20: to the Gentiles, and in beginning ver. 21 with a 
ror—for I speak, &c. Yet the exegetical author- 
ities cited are utterly refuted, not only by Paul’s 
authority—although we cannot even admit that in 
one of his last sword-thrusts he has made not merely 
a random stroke, but even wounded himself—but 
also by the connection of the whole of Isaiah’s pas- 
sige, chap. Ixiii. 7-lxvi. The antitheses in general 
between the strongly Old Testament Jewish prayer 
in chap. lxiii. 7 ff., and the prophetical New Teste 
ment answer of God in chaps. Ixv. and Lxvi., are 
first to be considered. It is said that the prayer is 
undoubtedly designed to express Isracl’s state of 
mind; that it contains angry and passionate ele- 
ments; and that the Lord must¢so reveal himself 
that the Gentiles will tremble at His name (ver. 17; 
clap. Ixvi. 1), The prayer is a conflict between the 
profoundest contrition and the moet painful dejec- 
tion, and it dies away in « question which suvunds 
like a reproach. The Lord now answers, it is said, 
in the cold reproach: “I was to be sought.” And 
this is claimed to be the simplest rendering of 
*MI773. But what does the Lord answer in rela- 
tion to the people of Israel, and in relation to the 
Gentiles? In chap. lxiv. 8 ff. we read: “ Thou art 
our Father; we are the clay, and thou our potter,” 
&e. Finally: ““O Lord, wilt thou hold thy peace, 
and afflict us very sore?” Compare here the an- 
swer in chap. Ixv. 2, and further. In ver. 8 the 
familiar thought again recurs to the prophet: A rem- 
pant of the people will be saved; from ver. 18 on- 
ward he explains by a grand antithesis, From this 
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antithesis there then arises the descripti-n of the 
new Israel, which was to be called by another namc 
(ver. 15). On the Gentiles, see chap. lxvi. 12, 18, 
19, 21. But the antitheses between chap. Ixv., vers. 
1 and 2, come still more into consideration. In ver 
1 we read, “IAT DN ; in ver. 2, con5N. The “53, ic 
ver. 1, is 99%3 NXAPTRD, which could not very 
well denote the Israelites, whether the people be 
considered passive or active (see Tholuck, p. 5§6), 
as the question in both cases is the official form of 
their religion; C3, on the other hand, in ver. 2, is 
designated as "350; it isa people pledged to the 
Lord, but is now an apostate people. The antithe- 
sis is still stronger, that the Lord is now a subject 
of search on the part of a people (Got) which 
never inquired after Him; that He is found by those 
who did not seek Him, and must merely be fouod 
with the words °32% °92%, while He had to spread 
out His hands in vain the whole day to a rebellious 
people. In ver. 1, a people is spoken of which nox 
not only inquires after the Lord, but even searches 
after Him; but, in ver. 2, it is a people which has 
so fully turned away from Him, that He seeks it the 
whole day in vain. Thus the "MO 7B, in ver. 2, 
rather than °FNH12 at the beginning, must be read 
as a strengthened preterite. The Lord answers the 
question, whether He would afflict very sorely, by 
referring to His compassion to the Gentiles (Jerome) 
Then He explains, in ver. 2, how this turning from 
them has occurred. “J have spread out my hands ” 
(in vain), &c. The exegetical abridgment of thie 
last chapter is connected with an abridgment of the 
whole of the second part of Isaiah. oluck, not 
satisfied with the defence of the older interpretation 
of this passage by Hngstenberg, Hofmann, and Stier, 
takes a middle position between Paul and the ex. 
positors cited, by remarking “that the prophet did 
not speak, in ver. 1, of the Gentiles, and yet that 
Paul did speak, in ver. 2, of the Jews.” But what 
would the @zoroj:a@ then mean? Paul could, in- 
deed, have good ground for not naming the Gen- 
tiles, because a consequent exclusion of the chosen 
substance of Israel could have been inferred. Stier’s 
explanation is therefore so far correct as it holds 
that, in ver. 1, Israel is added, yet not after its first 
call, but after its dissolution into the “‘ no-people ” 
of the Gentile world.* [There is nc other view of 
the passage, except that which refers it, as originally 
used, to the Gentiles, that consists with Paul’s pru- 
dence as a reasoner, much less with his apostolic 
authority and inspiration. To the argument of Dr. 
Lange nothing need be addvd.—R. } 

er. 21. But of Israel [zgoc dé ror 
"Jaeand}. Erasmus, adversux; De Wette, [Phi- 
lippi, Alford (Meyer, an) ], and othera, with rea’ ect 
to Israel ; Vulgate and Riickert, éo Israel. We adopt 
with respect to, since the prophet had already made 
the foregoing declaration ¢o Israel. 

He sai Aéyes]. Namely, Isainh, in the 
name of God.—[All day long I stretched forth 
my hands, “Odyy tov nutvay eezitaca 
Tas yetvas pou.) The eading out 0; the 
hands, says Tholuck, is not (as Fritzsche would have 
it) the geatus of the one inviting to his embrace,+ 
but, according to Chrysoetom, the gestus of the sup 


* (Stier, Jesaias, nicht Ps -do-Jesaias, PP- 797 f.—- BR. 
t (So Conybeare: “The metaphor ix that of a mcthee 
opening her ais to call back her child to ber embrace” 
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dliant. Between the two meanings of this gestus 
there lies also a third; and, after all, one does not 
preclude the other. The principal idea is the gestus 
of gracious, importunate, and expressed admonition, 
of entreaty, compassionate sympathy, and continuous 
appeal. 

And [xai avtehéyorta j. 
Meyer holds, contrary to Grutius, and most exposi- 
tors, that the ayvr.déy. must not be understood as 
stubborn, but contradictory. But contradiction, in 
the sphere of religion, is the decisive expression of 
opposition. [Philippi thinks this added attributive 
expressea the positive side of disobedience ; the oth- 
er, axesPorvta, the negative. If so, both were 
necessary to convey the full meaning of the Hebrew 
word used by the prophet. ‘They say to God, offer- 
. ing them sulvation : we will not.”—R. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The intercession of the believer a sign of 
hope and salvation to those for whom it is made. 

2. The bright and dark sides of religious zeal. 
If it be not purified by progressive, living know]- 
edge, it becomes peverted into the carnal zeal of 
fanaticism. On the first appearance of Jewish fanat- 
oe see the Commentary on Genesis [p. 664, Amer. 


3. Self-righteousness has many forms. The start- 
ing-point is the effort for the righteousness of the 
luw, not as it is attained inwardly by simplicity and 
humility, but as it, by self-complacency and impurity, 
falls into externality. In this direction the right- 
eousness of the law becomes the righteousness of 
works; and from this there results self-righteous- 
ness, which branches out into many fornmis—into the 
ecclesiastical and political form of confessional and 
partisan righteousness; into the ecclesiastical and 
scholastic form of doctrinal righteousness (orthodox- 
ism); into the worldly form of moral rightcousness ; 
into the pietistic form of righteousness of feeling ; 
and into the philosophical and brutal forms of the 
denial of all personal guilt. In ail forms it inverts 
the relation between God and man—between the Cre- 
ator and the creuature—between (God’s sovereignty 
and man’s own will—between God's law and the self- 
made service and law—between grace and works— 
and between the ground of life and the most out- 
ward false show. Its real want is the want of the 
heart's upward look at tle throne of God’s eternal 
majesty; and this want is also the first guilt; the 
positive ruin connected therewith is the baseness 
of the mind’s look at things below; the lost state 
of the mind’s look in the abject beliolding of self. 
But as this self-righteousness is so thoroughly selfish 
that it misunderstands and scorns the proffer of 
God’s freely-given righteousness, the gospel of grace, 
eo is it likewise selfish in connecting itself insepa- 
cably with fanaticism. 

4. Christ is the end of the law, because He is 
the fulfilment of the law; therefore He is, on one 
wids, the end where the law is changed into the col- 
lective principle of the new birth; and, on the oth- 
er, He is the end in which it lays off its eternal Old 
Testament form and meaning ; just as ripe fruit be- 
womes freed from its bondage in the husk, See 
Exeg. Notes, 

5. Ver. 5. The ‘doctrine of eternal lif: has de- 
velopec itself embryonically by stages: In this life, 
Bod’s blessing, Gud’s gl rious deli--rance from the 
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manifold danger of death, and, in the future, the 
peaceful slumber of those delivered from beds of 
earthly iy eral celebration of the marriage 
supper of the b, and their safety in Abraham's 
bosom, &c. This development, just as every biblical 
doctrine, hus taken place in organic conformity te 
the law. According to Tholuck, p. 557, the escha- 
tology of the Jews of Palestine at the time of Christ 
had already attained to the idea of eternal iife. Yet 
they hardly attained to the idea of eternal life in re 
Christian sense. [It must ever be remembered tt at 
the ideas, immortality and eternal lif, are not iden- 
tical. Zmy has a new meaning in the New Testa 
ment. Comp. the thoughtful remarks of Trench, 
Syn. N. T., § xxvii.—R. 

6. The righteousness of faith speaks even ip 
Moses, if Moses be properly understood and ex 
plained. [Comp. Ezxeg. Notes on vers. spare 

7. The truth of the inward essence of the law 
like that of the gospel, and therefore the truth of 
the whole saving revelation of God, is based on its 
inward character—on its inward union with the most 
inward nature of man. Its impregnability and in- 
corruptibility also rest upon the same basis, Just 
as man must return from all by-ways ind his salva- 
tion or for his judgment) to the idea of God, so alxo 
must he return to the idea of the God-man, of guiit, 
the atonement, deliverance, the new birth, and the 
new and eternal life. The objection urged against 
revelation, and especially against Christianity, that 
this religion beclouds the earthly life by an exclusive 
representation of heaven, and the present by an 
exclusive assertion of the future, the realm of the 
dead, and duration after death, is removed by a pas- 
sage which the Apostle cites and elaborates from. 
Deuteronomy. Christ is on the earth in so far as 
He has become inseparably incorporated with it by 
His historical presence and union with humanity , 
and He is just as much in this life, and present in 
His judgments and bestowals of salvation, as He is 
in the eternal world, as the future Finisher of all 
things. 

8. Faith and confession; see Exeg. Notes. The 
delivering power of confersion. Because it: 1. 
makes inward faith irrevocable; 2. Breaks loose 
from unbelief; 38. Unites with believers, becoines 
flesh and Slood, and, in u good sense, acquires world- 
ly furm, worldly power, and the power of manifex 
tation; 4. Pledges itself to full consistency in word 
and deed, life and death. Christians have had guod 
ground for holding martyrdom in such high honor. 
But if martyrdom can be exaggerated and overvalued, 
how much more cana confessional righteousness be 
overvalued, which seeks its protection and peace un- 
der the xhadow of formulas! 

9. The centre of faith and the centre of con 
fession ; see ver. 9. The centre of faith is Christ's 
resurrection, with all that it comprises; the centre 
of confession is Jesus as the Lord, and therefore not 
“‘the Christianity of Christ,” but the Christ of Chris- 
tianity. pence the Apostle does not say: If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth my doctrine, and be. 
lieve in thine heart in justification by faith, thou 
shalt be saved; yet how often he is represented as 
saying this, and no more. The living Christ is not 
in such a gospel.—R. ] 

10. With the complete freedom of revelation 
and of God’s people there has also come the full 
protection of faith against unbelief. 

11. The riches of the Lord to a praying hemes 
world. 
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12. The order of the gospel message. Its ne- 
cessity, its promise, its authority, ita condition (the 
Divine mission ; direct or indirect). See the inter- 
esting statements which Tholuck makes, p. 580 ff., 
on the assertion of the Lutheran theologians of the 
seventeenth century, as well as of their latest com- 

ions in adherence to the letter, that this text 
and the article of the general call) forces us to ac- 
cept the position that the gospel had been preached 
in all the world at Paul’s time. 

18. We must be careful to distinguish, that the 
question bere is the necessity of the official bearers 
or messengers of God’s word, but not of them ex- 
clusively. Or, more strictly speaking, the sendin 
has two sides, and does not consist simply in official 
arrangements and forms. [This is even more ap- 
parent, if we understand ver. 17 to refer to what ts 
heard, rather than what ts preached, and then con- 
sider how the Apostle proves from an Old Testament 
description of the voice of God in nature (ver. 18), 
the universality of this privilege.—R. ] 

14. The feet of the messengers on the moun- 
tainz, or the beauty of the progressive course of the 


pel, 

1&. Unbelief in the gospel is disobedience, spe- 
cific disobedience and rage; Ps. ii. The more grossly 
and roughly human nature is apprehended, the more 
external become the ideas of obedience and disobe- 
dience ; the more profoundly, purely, and inwardly 
they ure viewed, the more profoundly, purely, and 
inwardly is this antithesis defined ; and, finally and 
fundamentally, faith in God’s word is specific obe- 
dience, while unbelief is specific disobedience, spe- 
cific rebellion. [The LXX. form of Isa. lxv. 2 (ver. 
21), by dividing the idea of rebellion into disobedt- 
ence and gainsaying, only recognizes the connection 
between refusing God’s commands and contradicting 
His words: disobedience and unbelief, acting and 
reacting upon each other continually.—R. ] 

16. The prudent advance of the Apostle in his 
judgment, that Israel has changed its part with the 
Gentiles by its unbelief, and has become an apostate 
people, is here a characteristic of his masterly apos- 
volic wisdom of instruction, as well as of his apos- 
tolic heart, as, with a shudder of inmost sorrow, he 
gradually draws aside the curtain from the ghastly 
picture of Israel. The argument from the Old Tes- 
tament is in conformity with the law that every 
apology must be discussed from the acknowledged 
sources, statements, or principles of the opponent, 
and that its possibility ceases where there cease to 
be positions in common. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


a, Vers. 1, 2. The benevolent disposition of the 
Apostle toward Israel. It is clear: 1. From his 
wish and prayer that they might be saved; 2. From 
his record that they have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge.—A zeal for God is good, 
but it should not exist without knowledge (ver. 2). 
—How often ignorant zeal occurs: 1. In domestic ; 
2. In civil; and 8. In ecclesiastical affairs; and, 
unfortunately, it occurs most frequently in the last 
iver, 2).—The folly of ignorant zeal. It is foolish: 
1. In to ita starting-point; 2. Ita end; 8. 
The choice of means (ver 2).—Wise and ignorant 
seal 


SrarkrE: Oh, how can men eo transgress as to 
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est truths of the gospel by an imaginary defence of 
orthodoxy ; and thus hate, calumniate, and reproach - 
Christ in His members, and always think, with those 
ancient enemies, that, by so doing, they do God ser- 
vice (John xvi. 2)—HzpINGER: The zeal of the 
Jews crucified Christ, 

Sprenger: Ajl the persecutions which have been, 
and still will be inflicted on pious Christiane, are 
committed hy those who do not know the truth and 
doctrine uf godliness; who regard others who uro 
attached to it ss false and wicked people; and who 
think that they render God a service when they 
persecute them (John xvi. 2); but yet, by this very 
means, they thrust themeelves into God’s judgincnt, 
and are not at all excused for their error (ver, 2). 

Hecsner: What is blind zeal in religious mat 
ters? Whenee does it come? If it be wholly un. 
clean, it is self-love, selfishness; if it be merely 
joined with perverse measures, then it ariscs frum 
a weakness of understanding, and, in thut case, has 
also a mixture of egotiam! True zeal is pure and 
clear.—Compare Paul’s early Jewish and later Chris 
tian zeal. 

Brsser: When Pau) cherishes, and expressex in 
praying to Go., the hearty wish that they who have 
stumbled against the stone of offence may yet be 
saved, he certainly has no knowledge of any abso- 
lute decree of condemnation on any man, not even 
on the most stiff-necked Jews (ver. 1).—One of oun 
older teachers laments: ‘‘ The Jews had, and still 
have, a zeal without knowledge; but we, alas, have 
an understanding without zeal ” (ver. 2). 

b. Ver. 3. Our own righteousness, and right- 
eousness which is of God (Luke xviii. 9-14). 1. 
The former is proud, and leads to humiliation; °. 
The latter, on the contrary, is humble, and leads w 
exaltation. 

Srarxrk, Lanae: No persons are farther from 
God’s kingdom, and more difficult to be converted, 
than those who, when they hear of the method of 
salvation, have so much of their own righteousness 
as to think that they have long conformed to it. 

HeEvusxER: They are therefore devoid of an hum 
ble recognition of their unworthiness before God , 
they would themselves be something, and carry 
weight. Where this pride and fancy exist, there is 
always blindness. 

c. Vers. 4-11. The righteousneses which is of 
faith is: 1. A righteousness in Christ, who is the 
end of the law; 2. And therefore can be obtained 
only by faith in Him (vers. 4-11).—The unbeliever 
asserts that Christ is far from and unapproachable 
by man; but the believer, on the contrary, knows 
that He is near us by the word: of faith (vers. 5-9) 
—Iv order to avoid believing, men make use of 
empty evasions (vers. 5-9).—As the law was near te 
Israel, so is the gospel near to us: 1. In the mouth; 
2. In the heart (ver. 8).—What do we preach? 1. 
Not a remote, and therefore incomprehensible word ; 
but, 2. A near, and therefore a very easily under- 
stood word (ver. 8).—The conditions of salvation : 
1. The confession of the mouth that Jesus ia the 
Lord; 2. The belief in the heart that God haz 
raised Him from the dead (vers. 9-11).—The inward 
interdependence of confession and faith: 1. There 
is no true confession of the mouth without faith in 
the heart; 2. But there is also no living faith of 
the heart without the confession of the mouth (vers. 
9-11).—Faith in the heart must ever precede the 
confession of the mouth; which, unfortunately, is 


be led by a blind religious zeal to oppose the dear-| not always the case. and therefore so much is said 


eo 
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of confession, and so little is inwardly believed (vers. 
9-11).—The great confession of the Christian Church, 
a: expreased: 1. In the apostolic confession of faith; 
2. In the hymns of the church; 8. In its prayers; 
4. Iv its celebration of the Lord’s Supper (ver. 10). 
«The confessors of the Christian Church: 1. In the 
beginning (the time of the first persecutions); 2. In 
the period of the Reformation; & At the present 
time (the martyrs in Madagascar, on the South Sea 
islands, in Borneo, Syria, &c.; ver. 19). 

LcetHer: He who does not believe that Christ 
.has died, and risen, in order to make us righteous 
from our sins, says: ‘“‘ Who shall ascend into heav- 
en, and who shall descend into the deep?” But 
this is done by those who would be justified by 
works, and not by faith, when they speak thus with 
the mouth, but not in the heart. Emphasis est in 
verbo: in the heart. 

Stagke: Christ is the essence of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures also; he little understands them 
who does not find Christ in them. The entire life 
of the saints of the Old Testament is a prophecy of 
Christ ; John v. 46 (ver. 5).—Say not, ‘“ Who has 
been ainong the dead, and has returned aguin, and 
has told us of the condition of the dead?” Stand 
by the gospel truth, and you will be righteous and 
saved; Luke xvi. 31 (ver. 7).—Be comforted, 
troubled soul; though you do not have the joy of 
faith just iv the hour of temptation, you will never- 
theless be saved, so long as you depend on Christ ; 
for God, who does not lie, has often given you the 
assurance that you shall be saved (ver. 11).—Cra- 
MER: The mouth and the heart cannot be separated ; 
Pa, exvi, 10 (ver. 9).—Faith must not grow on the 
tongue, but in the heart; Acts xv. 9 (ver. 10).— 
Hepineger: The heart without the mouth is timid- 
ity; the mouth without the heart is hypocrisy (ver. 
10 


Spenen: We read that the word is nigh us, 
namely, that it is declared to us; that we have it 
in the Aeart—where the Holy Spirit has impressed it ; 
and in the mouth, by which we declare it. There- 
fore, it is not somethinz concealed in heaven, or in 
the deep, but we have it with us, and in us. Verily, 
we may say that the word means not only the word 
itself, but also the blessings which that word pre- 
eenta—Christ, with all His gospel treasures. Christ’s 
merit, grace, Spirit, and life are not far from us, and 
cannot first be brought down from heaven, or brought 
up from the deep; they are not first to be acquired, 
but are nigh us, and, if we will accept them, in the 
mouth and in the heart. Thus, though the language 
of the Old Testament was.not on this wise, aince the 
knowledge of grace was of a less degree, more ob- 
scure, and more difficult to be obtained, yet it is 
now very near to us, for it is imparted by the great- 
er and stronger measure of grace which ia now de- 
clared to as (eee 8). 

Gertacn: Christ is in so far the end of the law 
a: He, 1. Is its final object, the one to whom it 
leads (Gal. iii. 24); 2. Is its fulfilment (Matt. v. 17); 
8. Puts an end to the dominion of the law (Luke 
xvi. 16) (ver. 4).—To become acquainted with God’s 
gracious counsel, to deprive death of its power by 
the manifestation of a divine and holy life in the 
flesh—which the carnal man was incapable of, since 
he knew nothing except the righteousness which is 
of the law—can be effected by the righteousness 
which is of faith, which establishes him in Christ’s 

ht, and freely gives him as his own what the Son 
ef God is and has, The heart need only believe, 
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and the mouth only confem im order to be righteous 
and saved (vers. 8-11). 

Lisco: The Divine order of salvation is. there 
fore: Justification succeeds faith, God’s ass.stance 
is obtained, and he who courageously and persever- 
ingly confesses his faith, obtains salvation (ver. 10) 
—H«usner: Righteousness is introduced as speek. 
ing, and is regarded as proffering itself. No super- 
huinan knowledge, or profound learning, oF ascend. 
ing to heaven to see Christ, is necessary to convince 
us of Christ’s resurrection and His sitting ut God’s 
right hand; neither is it necessary to descend into 
the kingdom of the dead, to ask whether Christ is 
with the dead, or rise? Jn short, no view of thc 
history of Jesus Christ himself, and no laboriou: 
and learned research, are necessary for us to be 
lieve. Faith is an affair of the heart. No one can, 
therefore, excuse his unbelief on the ground of the 
difficulty or impossibility of faith (vers. 6, 7).—Paul 
brings out prominently the faith of the heart against 
hypocrites and lip-Christians ; and against the faint- 
hearted and desponding confession—that is, the ex- 
pression, the demonstration of Christianity by word 
and deed (vers. 9-11). 

Besser: Faith and confession are related to each 
other as essence and manifestation, as light and raya 
as fire and flame. . . . Salvation is the manifesta- 
tion, the present and finite revelation of righteous- 
ness; and righteousness is salvation under cover, 
though the covering is transparent and fragrant, 
just as Christ is concealed in prophecy, and the en- 
during tabernacle of God in the Church on earth 
ver. 10). 

d, Vers. 12-17. The gospel as a saving message 
for all, Jews as well us Greeks: 1. It is preached tc 
all; but, 2. It is not believed by all (vers. 12-17). 
—There is no difference in nations befure the one 
Lord, who is rich unto all that call upon Him ; but 
whosoever calleth upon Him shall be saved (vers 
12, 13),—How the calling upon the true God—who 
is perfectly revealed in Christ—and faith and preach. 
ing, are connected (vers. 138-16).—" Lord, who hath 
believed our report?” Thus Isaiah once lamented, 
and thus we, too, lament frequently; but we can 
only do it when we are conscious that we have per. 
formed our ministerial duty to the best of our knowl. 
edge and conscience; that is, if our sermons have 
proceeded: 1. From thoroughly searching into the 
Holy Scriptures; 2. From hearty prayer; 8. From 
a full acquaintance with the necessities of our con- 
gregations (ver. 16).—Christian preaching: 1. What 
does it effect? Faith. 2, By what means does it 
come? By the word of God (ver. 17).—Preaching 
stands midway between faith and God’s word. 1. It 
producer the former; 2. It draws tés supplies from 
the latter (ver. 17).—-The appealing power of preach- 
ing (ver. 17). | 

Starke: All kinds of people can have free ac- 
cess to God, and so pray that their petitions may be 
answered (ver. 12).—Heptneer: Oh, if a man would 
be saved, how much depends on hearing, teaching, 
and ra A beautiful chain; but what is wanting 
in it ? Hearing fs defective ; proper and thorough 
preaching is wanting; and many thousands are need 
ed for preaching. Dreadful harm thereby ensues, 
&c. (ver. 14).—Cramer: The world ever remrins 
the same—aes in Isaiah’s day, so at the time of Christ 
and the Apostles, and even at this very hour. What 
a pity that the old lamentation must still be repeat 
ed! (ver. 16.}—Lane@z: Preacher, see that your dis 
courses be delivered :- simplicity and Divine power 
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and hearer, see that your attention is of the right | only necessary for the real preacher in God’s nam , 
kind (ver. 17). that the word preached be real, but aleo that the 
Sprenger: 1. They must call upon Christ if they | preacher sav: ‘‘ Here is the staff in wy hand; the 
would be saved; 2. But if they would call upon | Lord has sent me ” (ver. 15). : 
Him, they must delicve on Him; 8. If they would e. Vera, 18-21, The relation of the Jews ana 
believe on Him, they must Acar His word; 4. But | Gentiles to the preaching of the gospel: 1. The 
if they would hear His word, it must be preached to | former did not wixh to understand the gospel, al. 
them; 65. But if they would have preachers, people | though they coudd understand it; 2. But the latte: 
‘iust be sené to them for that purpose. These are | although they were ignorant, have understood it, 
the succeasive links in the chain of Divine benefi- | because they wished to do 80.—Zhe conclusion of 
«enve (ver. 14).—Roos: Here, as was always the | the whole chapter: The Jews are themselves guilty 
case with the Apostle in his charges inst the | of their wretched fate, which took such a lively bol 
Jews, he cites passages from the Old Testament | upon the Apoetle’s sympathy. For, A. The gospel 
Scriptures; the first of which is Isa. xxviii. 16, | was: 1. Not far from them; 2. It was preached to 
where the ‘‘ making waste” has the same force as| them; 8. They could lay hold of it; but, B. They 
“being ashamed.” ... The second passage is in | —the Jews—sought it; 1. Far off; 2. Did not like 
Joel ii. 32, and comes down lowest to the weakness | to hear it; 8. Would not understand it. 
of men. Our advice to the greatest sinner who Srarxe: Who will blame God that so many peo- 
stands on the brink of hell is: ‘Call upon the | ple remain children of Satan, and are condemned ? 
name of the Lord, and thou shalt be saved.” . . .| Behold, they are themselves the cause (ver. 21).— 
The third passage is in Isa. lii. 7, and is a prophecy | Roos, with reference to chaps. ix. and x.: From al] 
of the friendly and beautiful heralds whum the Lord, | this it is plain that the word grace is the most com- 
having previously spoken himself, would send out at | forting and most severe, the clearest and the darkest 
the time of the New Testament, in order to preach | word in the Bible. It is the most comforting word, 
peace and good-wiJl to men. Rut why? Undoubt- | because it assures salvation to the creature (tc whom 
edly in order that men might lay hold of the peace | his Creator is in nowise indebted), the sinner who 
declared to them, and appropriate and enjoy God’s | deserves punishment, It is also the most severe 
good-will toward them. But because this should | word, because it utterly prostrates pride, slays de 
take place by faith, these heralds lament, in the | fiance, and completely destroys the notion of self. 
fourth passage, Isa. lili, 1: ‘‘ Lord, who bath be- | righteousness, which is so natural to man. It is the 
lieved our report?” (vers. 11-16.)}—Brnexi: Any | clearest word, because it needs no description ; but 
man is worth more than the whole world. it is also the darkest word, because ite simple mean 
GrecacH: God wills the salvation of all, but all | ing is understood by only a few humble souls. Many 
do not wish the salvation of God; unbelief is the | men, who think that they understand this word, 
cause of the ruin of all who are lost (ver. 16).—It | conceive God’s grace very much as a prince’s favor, 
is God’s will that all should believe; and for this | which always has regard to service, and is never 
reason He has sent preaching, whose import is His | disconnected frum utility. But God needs no eerv- 
own word (ver. 17). ice. His will alone is free. No one can recompense 
Lisco: It is Christian duty to send teachers to| Him. And yet He is righteous, and acte according to 
the heathen world; missions are necessary, and ac-| knowledge. Whoso is wise, and he shall understand 
cording to the Lord’s will (Mark xvi. 15); and it is | these things? Prudent, and he shall know them ? 
« glorious calling, to declare the message of Jesus, Hrvusner, on Ps. xix.: The gospel and creation 
deliverance of the captives, and the new kingdom | are God’s two voices tbat reécho about us. 
of God.—Preaching takes place by God’s word; Brasrr: Quotation of an expression of Luther 
that is, by virtue of the Divine call and a doctrine | who compares preaching to a stone thrown into the 
revealed by God (ver. 17). water. The circles ever enlarge, but the water in 
Hevsyer: Living preaching is God’s chosen | the middle is still. 
means of instruction (ver. 14).— God must send Laner: The intercession of Paul, who was per 
preachers; they cannot go of themselves (ver. 15). | secuted by the Jews, for Israel.—His witness for 
-—All the effects of grace are connected with the | Israel: 1. High praise; 2. Great censure —The 
word ; this applies to fanatica, enthusiasts, and those | different forms of self-righteousness. — Self-right- 
who despise the word and preaching (ver. 1’7). eousness is always opposed to God’s righteousness, 
Besser: The Divine order of salvation admits | which is: 1. Legislative; 2. Penal; 3. Merciful, 
of no personal or national distinction (ver. 12).— | justifying; 4. Awakening to new life—The self- 
The help of the rich Lord, as He passes by, is in- | testimony of the law and the gospel to the inward 
vited by calling upon Him, though it be not with | nature of man: 1. The law, the ideal of his life ; 
strong faith, yet with a hearty desire to believe ; by | 2. The gospel, the life of his ideal.—The twin form, 
calling upon Him, though we do not pray as we | faith, and confession: 1. Is positively different; yet, 
ought, vet are supported by the unutterable groans | 2. Inseparable.—The riches of the Lord to praying 
of the Spirit (chap. viii. 26); by calling upon Him, | hearta—to the praying, sinful world.—The univer 
if not with advanced knowledge, yet with the loud | sality of the gospel_—The freedom and limitat‘on 
confession of Bartimeus: “Jesus, thou Son of David, | of the message of salvation: 1. It is free toa] m 
ba > mercy on me!” (Mark x. 47) (ver. 12.)}—Ben- | the world who call upon the Lord; 2. It is confined 
sf. says: ‘‘ He who desires the end, will also con- , to faith, because unbelief contradicts it. 
tribute the means. God desires that all men call | {Burxitr (condensed): Christ is the end of the 
epon Him for salvation. ; therefore He wishes them | law: 1. As He is the scope of it; 2. As He is the 
bo believe; therefore, to hear; and, therefore, to | accomplishment of it; 8. As He is to the believer 
deve preachers. Hence He has sent preachers. He! what the law would have been to him if he could 
has done every thing necessary for our salvation. | have perfectly kept it—numely, righteousness and 
His antecedent gracious will is universal, and is | life, justification and salvation —The natural man f 
lothed with »nergetic power ” (ver. 14).—It is not | a proud man: he likes to live upon his own stock 
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he cannot atoop to a sincere and universal] renuncia- 
tion of his own righteousness, and to depend wholly 
upon the righteousness of another. It is natural to 
a man to choose rather to eat a brown crust, or wear 
a coarse garment, which he can call his own, than to 
feed upon the richest dainties, or wear the costliest 
robes, which he must receive as an alms from an- 
ather.—Dovpripek: Let us rejoice in the spread 
which the gospel has already had, and let us earnest- 
ly and daily pray that the voices of those Divine 
messengers that proclaim it may go forth unto all 
the earth, and their words reach, in a literal sense, 
to the remotest ends of the globe.~-Lord, give us 
any plague rather than the plague of the heart |— 
Scotr: Ministers who are faithful bear the most 
affectionate good-will to those from whom they re- 
ceive the greatest injuries ; and they offer fervent 
and persevering prayers for the salvation of the very 
persons against whom they denounce the wrath of 
God if they persist in unbelief.—Ozarxe: Salva- 


fainp Srcrion.—TZhe 


the concatenation of ; 


nal oes pice of the ent 
tion of Israel. sj t on Israel is not one of 
His Rovidence over Jews and Gentiles, over the election and the great majority of 

and salvation, by virtue of which all Israel shali finally attain to 
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| only by righteousness: 1. The righteousness 
or justification which is by faith, receives Christ as 
an atoning sacrifice, by which all siu is pardoned ; 
2. It recenves continual supplies of grace from Christ 
by the eternal Spirit, through which man is enabled 
to love God with all bis heart, suul, mind, and 
strength, and his neighbor as himself; 3. Thiz grace 
is afforded in sufficient degrees, suited to all placea, 
times, and circumstances, so that no trial can haj- 
pen too great to be borne, as the grace of Christ is 
ever at hand to support and save to the uttermost, 
—Hopee: It is the firat and most prese®¢ duty of 
the Church to cause all men to hear the gospel. The 
sulemn question, “ How can they believe without a 
preacher ?” should sound day and night in the ears 
of the churches. The gospel]’s want of success, or 
the fact that few believe our report, is only a reascn 
for ita wider extension. The more who hear, the 
more will be saved, even should it be but a small 
proportion of the whole.—VJ, F. H.] 


tion only by righteousness: 1. The ri 


or the overruling of judgment for the salva- 
ation. God's saving cconomy in 
Terael, and ower 


faith and salvation h the fulness of the Gentiles. The universality of judgment and mercy. 
Doeology. 
Cuap. XI. 1-86, 
A. 


1 tI wa on Hath [Did] God cast away his people? God forbid. [Let it not 
be! or I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of 


2 Benjamin. 


God hath [did] not cast away his people which he foreknew. 


Wot [Or know] ye not what the Scripture saith of Elias [& Hira, in the story 


of Elijah]? how he maketh intercession to 
[emit saying],’ Lord,’ they have killed thy prop 
insert they have] digged down thine altars; and I am left alone 
But what saith the answer of God 


3 sayin 


4 and they seek my lite. 


legorwcs ba God eee Israel. 

ets, and fom and; 
the only one], 
the divine re 


sponse] unto him? I have reserved* to myself seven thousand men, who have 
not [who never] bowed the knee to the image of [omit the tmage of] Baal. 


OO or 


Even so then at [é, in] this present time also there is a retnnant according te 
the election of grace. And [Now] if by grace, then is it no more [no lonver 
of works: otherwise* grace is no more 


re longer becomes] grace. But’ i 


tt be of works, then is® it no more [longer] grace: otherwise work is no more 


[longer] work.* 


B. 


7 What then? Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for 


at which 


Israel seeketh for, he obtained not]; but the election hath [om hath] obtained 
8 it, and the rest were blinded [oandened) ( oe parenthesis] According as it is 
em the 


written, God’*® hath given [gave] th 
should not see, and ears that they should not hear;) urte 


eyes '' that the 


a] spirit of slumber [er, stupor], 


9 [not hear, unto] this day. And David saith, 
Let’ their table be made [become] a snare, and a trap, 
And a stumbling-block, and a recompense unto them : 


10 


Let their eyes be darkened, that they may not zee, 


And bow down their back alway.” 


' 


OHAPTER XI. 1-36, 35? 


Go. 


i) I say then, Have they stumbled that [Did they stumble in order that] they 
should fall? God forbid: [Let it not be ; but rather through [but by] their 
fall salvation ts come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke [in order to excite] 

i2 them to jealousy [or, emulation]. Now if the fall of them [their fall] de the 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of them [their diminishing] the riches 

‘3 of the Gentiles; bow much more their fulness? For’ I speak {I am speak 
ing] to you Gentiles [:], inasmuch prea] ** as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, 

i4 I magnify [glorify] mine office: If by any means I may provoke [excite] tc 
emulation them which are [omit them shich ure] my [own] flesh, and might save 

15 some of them. For if the casting uway of them de the reconciling [reconcilia. 
tion] of the world, what shall the receiving [reception] of them be, but life 

'6 from the dead. For [Moreover] if the first-fruit de holy, the lump is also holy 
[so also is the lump]: and if the root de holy, so are the branches falsol. 


D. 


{7 And Reba if some of the branches be | were] broken off, and thou, being 
a wild olive tree, wert graffed [grafted] in among them, and with them par. 
takest [and made fellow-partaker| of the root and’* fatness of the olive tree; 

(8 Boast not against the branches. But if thou boast, thon bearest not the oa 

19 but the root thee. ‘Thou wilt say then, The’’ branches were broken off, that 

20 might be graffed [grated] in. Well; because of unhelief they were broken 

21 off, and thou standest by faith. Be not high-minded,” but fear: For if God 
spared not the natural branches, take heed [ fear] lest’? he also spare not thee. 

22 Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God: on them which [those 
who] fell, severity ;* but toward thee, goodness [God’s goodness],” if thou 

23 continue in Ats goodness: otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. And they also 

pebrebes if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be erated [grafted] in: for 

24 God is able to graff Lgratt] them in again. For it thou wert cut out of the 
olive tree which is wild by nature, and wert graffed Clea Beane to 
nature into a good olive tree; how much more 8 these, which be the natural 
branches, be graffed [grafted] into their own olive tree ? 


z. 


25 For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant 01 tnis mystery, lest 

e should be wise in your own conceits,” that blindness [hardening] in part is 

26 happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be [ome be] come in. And 

so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written,” There shall come out of Sion the 

27 Deliyerer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob: For this 7s my cove 

nant [the covenant from me, zag euov] unto them, when I shall take away their 

28 sins. As concerning doushing| * the gospel, they are enemies for yoar sakes : 

29 but as touching the election, they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes. For the 

30 gifts and calling of God are without repentance. For as” ye in times past 

ave not believed [were disobedient to] God, yet have now obtained mercy 

81 through their unbelief ue disobedience of these]: Even so have thexe also 

now not believed, that through your mercy [i. ¢., mercy shown to you} they also may 

32 obtain mercy. For God hath concluded them all [shut up” all] in unbelief 

airoree ue that [in order that] he might [may] have mercy upon all. 

the depth of the riches both of the wisdom [riches and wisdom] and knowl 

edge of God! how unsearchable™ are his judgments, and his ways past finding 

84 out! For who hath” known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his 

85 counsellor? Or who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed untc 

36 him again? For of him, and through him, and to [unto] him, are all things 
to whom [him] de glory for ever. Amen. 
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TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 2.-{The Rec. inserts A¢yer; supported by x}. L. It is omitted in x®. A. B.C. D. F., versions and fathers 
The probability of an interpolation is so great, that modern editors unhesitatingly reject it.—Some MBS. insert te 
mpotyrw (from the first clause of ver. 2) in the first clause of ver. 1. The simiiarity of the clauses readily explains tis. 

Ver. 3.—{A free citation from the LXX., 8 (1.) Kings xix. 10 (ver. 14 is almost a repetition of ver. 10; wa 
gov xaréoxawpay (ver. 14: caOetAay), xai Trois spopyrasg cov amdxtavay év poudaig, cal vroldAcysua. 
poruraros, xai Cyrotos Thy Wuxi pov Aafeiy avriv. The Apostle has omitted a fow unimportant words, trans) ose. (he 
shi es wévos tor powsraros, and the aorist vweAcidéOny for the perfect. The LXX. followe she 
ebr2w closely. 

3 Ver. 3.—(Kai (Rec. X*. D. L.) is omitted in 8’. A. B. C. F., by recent editors. The vivacious form of t!.e 
Greek is r-stored by the above emendation. So Noyes, Alford, Five Ang. C en, and Dr. Lange in his Germas 
text. ‘Lord, they have killed thy prophets, they have digged down thine altara.” 

4 Ver. 3.—{Five Ang. Clergymen: I only am left. The above emendation is more strictly literal, although it would 
answer still better to the uovwraros of the LXX. 

§ Ver. 4. a 1 Kings xix. 18, but varying from both the Hebrew and the LXX.; not materially, however. 
The LXX. r : «at spare par a ed., xaradeiyes) éy "IopanA éwrd xirrddas avipay, sdvta a & obs 
scdagay yévu tp BdéadA. Alford: ‘‘The Apostle bere corrects a mistake of the LXX., who have, for caréAcwor, 
earadcipers. He has added to the Hebrew, “FANS »— ‘I have left,’ ‘kept as a remainder,’—éipavrey, a simple and 
obvious filling up of the sense.—On ry Badad, instead of Tp, see Exeg. Notes. The italicised words of the E. V. are 
omitted, although defended to some extent !'y Dr. Lange, who supplies, in his German text: (der Sdule—MSBO —d 8} 


lf seems unnecessary to insert a comment of such doubtful correctness. 

© Ver. 6.—(Otherwise is sufficiently correct, although ¢weé, literally, means: since in that cuse.—Tiverac, which 
has been altered in one MS8., and taken as = deri, in most versions, is to be rendered exactly. On the meaning, sce 
Ezxeg. Notes. The simplest view is: ceascth in be ; but Dr. Lange finds more in the c esion. 

* Ver. 6.—(The whole clause: «i 8@ ¢€ épywv....toriv Epyor, is omitted in x!. A.C. D. F., versions and 
fathers ; it is rejected by Erasmus, Grotius, in, Griesbach, olx, Lachmann, Meyer, Tregelles ; bracketted 
Alford, and in version of Amer. Bible Union (rejected by Five Ang. Olergymen). On the other hand, it is found (wi 
some variations noticed in the following notes) in X®. B. L., the older Meg C and Theodoret (text. not 
commentary). It is retained by Beza, Bengel, Rinck, Fritsche, Reiche, Tholuck, by Tischendorf in later editions, 
Wordsworth, Hodge, Lange. It is difficult to decide, but the oritical ground for retaining it is very strong. See 
Ezxeg. Notes. - 
© Ver. 6.—{ Ree. : dori, on very slight authority. f 
® Mos 64. has xépes for ¢pyov; either a mistake of the transcriber, or an attempt at explanation. Ses 

. LVoles. 

10 Ver. 8.—{The first clause is a free citation from Isa. xxix. 10. LXX: dn wewdriney dpas xipvos wrednen 
cerovigess. Hebrew: MOIIF MAT Mins o2°>by 7OI"D. 

11 Ver. 8.—{It is much isputed whether these words are borrowed from Deut. xxix. 4, or from Isa. vi. 9. The 
former paseage reads thus ): wal ove Sexe. . . cai d60aAL009 BAdwey, cai Gra dxovay éws trie Hudpas Tavrys. 
The Jatter contains the same idea, but atill furthe> removed in form from Paul’s language. Dr. Lange thinks both were 
inmind. In that case, as well as if Deuteronomy is cited, the parentheses must be omitted, so as to join “‘ untc this 
day’ pie — rest of the verse. Noyes tones down the telic force thus: “eyes that were not tu see, and ears that 
were no ear. 

13 Ver. 9.—[From Ps. lxix. 23 (E. V., 2:). The LXX. is followed more closely than the Hebrew text. The Intter 
is literally : “ Let their table befure them be for a snare, and to those secure (creed » atrap.” (The E. V. m= 
loco, givex an unnecessarily forced and circuitous rendering.) The LXX. renders: % tTpawega atrar évrumus 
avrev eis wayida, nai eis avrawdS0cw, cai cig oxdvbadov. e Apostle follows the clause quite closely, then inserte 
eis Ofpay, and putting cxdvdadow next, substitutes dvrarésoua for the LXX. equivalent. The main difficulty 
is with the expression last named. The Hebrew word, accordi: g to the present pointing (give: above), does nut mean 


vequitals, recompense; ‘although this sense may be deduced from the verbal root (o> » and belongs to several) 
collatera] derivatives, it has no existence in the usage of the one before us” (J. A. Alexander). The usual explanation 
is, that the LXX. pointed the word thus, acer oe for retributions, and the Apostle, finding this meaning in 


keeping with the od Say of the original, adopted it in the varied form of the text. 

13 Ver. 10.—{The LXX. version of Pus. Ixix. 24 (28) is followed with great exactness. But it varies from the 
Hebrew text (axon CMIMD, make thcir loins lo waver, or tremble) in the last clause. The meaning is preserved, 
however. See Ex-g. Notes. 

3¢ Ver. 13. he Rec. D. F. L., fathers, read ydp; &, A. B., versi $4. Lange adopts the former, mainly on 
exegetical grounds; Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, the latter. O. has od»; hence Meyer thinks it impossible to decide 
which is the genuine perise: nor is it of importance. 

1® Ver. 13.—{In Rec, L., some versions and fathers, od» is omitted; in D. F., nev od»; both are found in ¢-. A. 
B.C. De Wette and Tholuck reject both, on exegetical grounds; moet critical editors retain wéy, and Meyer accou ts 
for odv as inserted because the corresponding é¢ was wanting. On the whole, it is safest to retain both, with Lach- 
mann and Alford. Tregelles brackets od». 

16 Ver. 17.—{The «ai (Rer.) is omitted in &!. B. C., but found in &*, A. L. Still another reading in D!. F. 
Alford rejects, Tregelles brackets, but most editors retain it. If retained, the note of Dr. Lange tn leco is correct.--The 
E. V. has paraphrased guvxowvwrds: with them partakest. The above emendation is more literal. 

17 Ver. 19.—[The article oi before «AdSoe is omitted i N. A. C. D8. L.; rejected by Scholz, Lachmann, ae 
Wordsworth (who i: correctly cites B. as omitting it), Tregelles; bracketted b Alford. It is found in B. D!.; r ed 

Tischendorf, De Wette, Tholuck, Lange. Meyer thinks it ls a snankenioa repetition from vere. 17, 18; while De 
cette thinks it was omitted on account of the cuphony: éfexAdoOyncay «dAdéor. In any case, the reference is to the 
branches broken off. 
18 Ver. 20.—(Instead of vynAodpdves (Re., C. D. F. G.), Lachmann and Tr es adopt vpaAad Ppdvyes, on 
the authority of x. A. B. The first word is go unusual that it was likely to be chan Most editors follow the Rec. 
_ 1° Ver. 21.—{The uncial authority is against wywws. It in omitted in x. A. B.O., but found in D. F. L. It is 
ected by Lachmann and Tregelles, bracketted by Alford. But the probability of an omission, because of the f ture 

(Selon at) which are, is 60 great, that most critical editors retain it. To obviate the same diffically, the ‘aby. 
to ras is substituted in Rec., but with no uncial support. 

%* Ver. 22.—[Instrad of the accusative aworopier (Hec., D. F. 1.) most editors adopt the nominative, on the 
authority of x’. A. B.C. The punctuation favors the latter, as the former would be goveri.ed by i8¢, which is sepa- 
rated from it by acolon. The absence of a predicate for the nominatives led to the change. So I.achmann, Tisch: » 
dort, Mey t, Alford, De Wette, Tregellvs, Lange. The same remarks apply to xpnorérns. 

1 Ver 22.—(Instead of xpmorérare (Rec., D®. F. L.), ceasresss on the authority of A. B.O. D'. . +24 

os.— Rec., D9 §, F. L. omit @eov, which i« found . A. B.C, D!, The critical editors generally ad p: :t, 
on the ground that it was likely to have been omitted as unneceseary. The later revisions retain and render as a ve, 
except Amer. Bib’e Union, which follows the E. V. 

2 Ver. 25.—{Rrc., with _&. C. D, L., reads wap’ davrois. A. B. have éy. The preposition is omitted in F. and 

som? cursives. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford. Hedge, Trezelles, adopt év: but the sense is much the same. whicheves 
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veit.om be adopted. The phrase wag’ éavroig is found in chap. xii. 16, and Prov. ili. 7 (LXX.); hence the probabib 
fy ut an alteration to correspond. 

48 Ver, 26.—[Acoording to the view of most of the best expositurs, the citation is from Isa. lix. 20, 21 (from "H ge 
to §ca0gng, ver. 27); the last clause of ver. 27 is from Isa. xxvii. 9. The text of the LXX., and the more importand 

Ver MOE ccd, Sordiny Gear eqads Be Ths senionor Ang. Clergymen sdopte as ‘ouching, in bot 

er. 28. até, according to, as respects, &¢. version of Five Ang. en as hing, 

slauses; Amer. Bible Union: as concerning. If a choice must be made between the two, the former is preferable 
sithough neither is altogether exact. 

a6 Ver. saga A Rec. inserts «ai, on the authority of ®®. L., and some versions. It is omitted in X corr! A. B, C 
D!., versions and fathers; rejected by modern editors generally. Scholz retains it. 

%¢ Ver. 30.—(The E. V. confounds here the nearly related ideas of unbdcitef and disobedience. Later revisions 
sorrect the renderi..g of both verb and nou... Dr. Hodge claims that the E. V. is correct ; but it is only inferentially ro. 


Theee remarks apply also to awei@ecay (ver. 32). 
$7 Ver, 32.—[{Cuncludsd, was once a literal rendering of cvyéxAetoev; included (Amer. Bible Union), while it 


expresses @ of the meaning, is not strong epough ; ‘dlinered up (Noyes), is an interpretation rather than a transla- 
tion. It poll oc best, then, to substitute the simple, literal Saxon: ly up. So E. V., Gal. iii. 28, though concluded ia 
found ee 22.~Instead of the masculine rots wdvras, we find rd wévra, and wayra (80 Vulg.), but very weakly 
supported. 
Pie Ver. 38.—{ Both avefepavenra and ly i ada are found. The former is supported by x. A. B!.; adopted 
by Alford, es (Meyer, De Wette, adopt the latter). 
© Ver. 34.—(The aoriste of vers. 344 and 35 are reidered by “mple past teneesn in the Amer. Bible Ahr ta Bp the 
a bose of rhythm and strict adherence to the sense of the Hebrew at least.—The LXX. (Isa, xl. 15) is followed 
very closely. 
30 Ver 36. ‘From Job xii. 8 (11, E. V.), where the LXX. (xli. 2) have rig dyriericeral pow, x. Urogeret; But 
the Hebrew is CAOX WO MILM TG, ‘who hath anticipated (i. ¢., by the context, conferred a bengAl) on me, that 3 
may repay him?’ And to this the Apostle alludes, using the third person ” (Aiford).—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL , . Vers. 1-6: Jerael ts not rejected. The real ker 
; ; nel of it is already saved, 

Summary.—A. Israel is nut rejected ; the ker- , er, 1, I say then [Aéyow ovv]. The od» 
nel of it—the election—is saved; vers. 1-v. B. may appear to be merely an inference from what 
The great proportion of Israel, all except the essen-' wag said last: AU day long God stretched forth His 
tially important remnant, the “ rest,” are hardened, ' hand. But as, in ver. 11, he makes a further asser- 
as was described by the Spirit in the Old Testament ' tion, designed to forestall a false conclusion, it bas 
beforehand ; but its hardness has become a condi- j here the same meaning, in antithesis to the stro 
tion for the conversion of the Gentiles ; vers. 7-11." ' judgment pronounced on Israel at the conclusion o 


C. Yet, on the other hand, the conversion of the | the previous chapter. Meyer muintains a more def. 
Gentiles is in turn a means for the conversion of | nite reference to the déym in vers, 10, 18, 19. 


Israel, and thereby for the revivification of the Did God cast away his people? x 

world. Tho saving effect of their rejection gives bccaes O Seog tO» fees aUTOU; When 
ground for expecting a still more saving effect of | Reiche remarks the absence of an d&zavca from 
their reception. The significance of the first-fruits | jq¢y, and Semler an omnino from azwocato, 
and of the root; vers. 12-16. D. The very fact | they both fail to appreciate the emphasis of the ex. 
that the Gentiles believe, and the Jews do not be-| pressions. The people and his people are different 
lieve, is largely conditional. Gentiles, as individu- | ones, just as an economic giving over to judgment 
als, can become unbelievers; and Jews, as individu- | and an conte casting away (Ps. xciv. 14; xcv. 7). 
als, can become believers, For: a. The Gentiles | Bengel ; Ipsa i ejus appellatio rationem ne- 


are grafted on the stem of the Jewish theocracy | gandé continet. e Apostle repels such a thought 
among believing Jews. 5. They can just as readily | with religious horror: uw yévosto. 

be cut off by unbelief, as the Jews can be grafted in Por I also [xai yag ¢ye]. According to 
by faith, because the latter have a greater historical | the usual acceptation, he adduces his own call as 
relationship with the kingdom of God; vers. 17-24. | an example; but Meyer, with De Wette and Baun- 
E. The last word, or the mystery of Divine Provi- | gurten-Crusius, ou the contrary, hold that Paul, on 
dence in the economy of salvation. Every thing | account of his patriotic sense as a true Israelite, 
will redoand to the glory of God. God’s saving | could not concede that casting away.” But it was 
economy for the world: The unbelieving Gentiles | just this inference from a feeling of national patriot- 
have been converted by believing Israel; unbeliev- | ism that was the standpoint of his opponents. A 
ing Israel shall be converted by believing Gentiles. | single example, it is said, can prove nothi But 
The judgment vn all, that mercy might be shown to by Paul’s using the xai, he refers to the other ex- 
all. Praise offered to God for His plan of salvation, | amples which were numerously represented by the 
for its execution, for its end, and for its ground ; | Jewish Christians among his readers. 

vers, 25-86. Dr. Hodge divides the chapter into Am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, 
two parts: vers. 1-10 and 11-36. (1.) The rejec- | of the tribe of Benjamin [Ioganiiens tiwl, 
tion of the Jews was not total. A remnant (and|2, gaéivuatos "Afoaan, evigg Beva- 
« larger one than many might suppose) remained, | ,, ¢éy, The spelling Berapiy (LXX., hee.) is poor. 
though the massa was rejected. (3.) This rejection | }y supported here and in Phil. iii. 5.) As a true 
ts not final. The restoration of the Jews is a de- | scion of Abraham and Benjamin—the tribe which, 
sirable and probable event; vers. 11-24. It is one together with Judah, constituted the real substance 
which God has determined to bring about; vers. 

85-82. <A sublime declaration of the unsearchable | + (Wordsworth supposes that he is epeaking an an 


wiedom of Go! manifested in all His dealings with | Apostle: ‘Do not imagine (he says to the Jew 
men: : orbes cast off His ancient people when He admitted the Gen’ iJles 
3 Vera, 88-86. Bo F —k.) to the Churoh. No; I, who am His chosen instruc.ent for 
admitting them, am a Jew” But this is an tnfererce 
rather than :'n interpretation. He also explains “of the 
4 [Pr Lange divides the text so as to include only vers. | tribe of Benjainin:” ‘the son of Israel his beloved 
°-10 In this paragraph, which is the usual division; but | wife Ru-he/, not by Leah, x by one of thelr dmaids '” 

Sere, and in the excgesis, he adds ver. 11.--R.1 . -RJ 
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of the people which returned from the captivity— 
he is conscious that he does not belong to the elec- 
tiun us a mere proselyte; if he would speak of a 
casting away of God’s people, he must therefore 
deny himself and his faith (Phil, iii. 5). [Alford 
distinguishes between the popular view, and another 
which implies, ‘that if such a hypothesis were to 
be conceded, it would exclude from Gdd’s kingdom 
the writer himself, as an Israelite.” This agrees, 
apparently, with e's view, but implies also that 
“his people” is used in the national sense, not of 
the «pirtéual Israel. See below.—R.] 

ver, 2. God did not cast away [o/:x 
axuocato 0 &6¢]. He follows with a solemn 
declaration founded upon the testimony of his own 
conscientiousness and of examples. 

people [tov Aaoy avrot]. He is as 

definite in characterizing His people, ov nmyotiyyu, 
as he is grand in his declaration of the not casting 
away. On the idea of zgoywoucxery, see chap. viil. 
29. Two explanations here come iu conflict with 
each other : 

- 1. The spiritual people of God are spoken of, 
the ‘Jopand Geot'; Rom. ix. 6; Gal. vi. 16 (Origen, 
Augustine, Luther, Calvin [Hodge], &c.). 

2. Meyer says, on the contrary: The subject of 
‘che whole chapter is not the spiritual Israel, but the 
fate of the nation in regard to the salvation effected 
by the Messiah. Tholuck and Philippi [De Wette, 
Stuart, Alford], are of the same view. But the idea 
of ‘ people” which the Apostle presents ia so very 
dynamical, that it might be said; to him the elec- 
tion is the people, and God’s true people is an elec- 
tion. This is evidently the thought in chap. ix., 
and also in vers, 4 and 5 of the present chapter. 
But if we emphasize properly the idea of casting 
away, the idea uf election doeg not any more stand 
in antithesis to it; that is, it is not thereby settled 
that there is an election. But as the defenders of 
view (1.) mistake the full import of the further 
elaboration, especially ver. 26, so do the defenders 
of (2.) pass too lightly over the gradations made 
by the Apostle. [Against the interpretation: spirit 
ual people, it may well be urged, that all along the 
Apostle has been speaking of the nation; that this 
very chapter treats of the final salvation of Israel 
as a nation, and Paul says he is an Israelite, &c., of 
this historical (not spiritual) people. Besides, the 
Scriptures have suffered very much from assumptions 
respecting spiritual references, The only argument 
in favor of this meaning is the phrase: “ Whom he 
foreknew.” It is held that this defines the people 
as those referred to in chap. viii. 29 ff.; but may 
there not be a foreknowledge of a nation resulting 

n national privileges, such as the Jews enjoyed, us 

eally as foreknowledge of an individual and conse- 
quent blessing? The whole current of thought in 
the chapter—in fact, in chaps. ix.-xi—is against 
any such interpretation as shall make “ His people” 
= His spiritual Israel, over against Israel as a na- 
tion. If any limitation be made, it should be thus 
expressed ; the real people of God among the Jewish 
ptople, recognizing them as the pith and kernel of 
the nalion, not as isolated individuals from out the 
mass, This seems to be Dr. Lange’s view, and is 

rchatly that of many who are quoted in favor of 

1) We thus vetain the weight of the Apostle’s 
proof: For I alto am an Israelite, and avoid weak- 
ening the main shougat of the chapter, which un- 
douttediv is: ¢/: ultimate national restoration of 
the .Jewa. Were it not this, the whole argument of 
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chaps. ix.- xi. ends with a non segutter. Comp. AJ 
ford, in loco.—R. 

What is meant by God casting away His people’ 
1. There is an election of believers, and it is fw 
greater than one of little faith may think. (How 
many Jews themselves, of all periods, would like te 
have been friends of Jesus!) 2. The call of the 
Gentiles is even designed indirectly for the conver. 
sion of Israel, and individuals can always be guined. 
8. The whole Divine disposition is designed fur the 
final salvation of all Israel. Here, therefore, the 
thought of the mercy controlling this whole econ 
omy, comes in contrast with the thought of the 
great economical judgment of hardening. If, how- 
ever, the expression all Jsrael be urged, and * sere 
be found in individuals of it an assurance of the 
salvation of the empirical totility, we would have 
to be indifferent to the idea of election with refer- 
ence to Israel us a people, and let it consist in the 
idea of an absolute restoration. 

Which he foreknew [iy zeotyye]. This 
limita the meaning, in so far as the etmpirical mass 
of the people is not meant; but, on the other hand, 
the small empirical number of believing Jews is also 
not meant, but the people in their whole regal ides 
and nature. In this eternal destination of Israel, 
God cannot contradict himself. {Alford (so Tholuck. 
De Wette, Meyer) thue paraphrases: “which, tr 
His own eternal decree before the world, He selectec 
as the chosen nation, to be His own, the devo itary 
of His law, the vehicle of the theocracy, from it: 
Jirst revelation to Moses, to tts completion in Christ’: 

uture kingdom.” Toward this national reference 
ter commentators generally incline. See Hodge. 
on the other side.—R. 

Or know ye not, &. ["“H otx ofdarte éy 
"Hiia, x.1.4. “H introduces a new objection tv 
the matter impugned Say Comp, chap. ix. 
21; vi. 3.—R.] Tholuck: “Ey ’"Hiig, quotation 
of the section treating of Elijah, as Mark xii. 26: 
xi tis Bator. Examples from the classics in 
Fritzsche, to which may be added Thucydides i. 9, 
and proofs from Philo, in Grossmann,” &c. (see 1 
Kings xix. 10, 14). Incorrect view: éy "Hiia, of 
Elijah (Erasmus, Luther [E. V.], and others). 
[Upon this point all modern commentators and 
translators agree, though they differ about the proper 
word to be supplied, whether section, history, or 
story ; the last is simplest.—R. 

Ver. 8. Lord, they have killed thy proph- 
ets, && [Kigse, toto nmeogyntas cor 
anixtecvay, x.t.d. See Textual Note *.] The 
Apostle has quoted freely the real meaning of the 
words of the text. It inakes no difference in the 
thing itself that, in the complaint which Elijah makes, 
he understands by the novog* the only remaining 
prophet, while the present passage understands the 
only worshipper of God. For the prophet, in his 
state of mind, was not inclined to acknowledge dumb 
or absconding worshippers of God as God's trus 
worshippers. But Paul, in conformity with his view. 
has transposed the words meaning altars and proplr 
ets, Meyer pays attention to the ghar the altars, 
‘as the temple at Jerusalem was the only place ex- 
clusively designed for service.” But even in the 
temple at Jerusalem there were two altars. Yet tle 
question here is concerning the kingdom of Is ael 
and therefore the remark of Estius is alinoat supe 
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Guous, that it wa’ even blasphemy to throw down 
God’s alwurs on the high places,* 

Ver. 4. But what saith the Divine re- 
sponse unto him? alia ri Adyts autG oO 
Penearranec: On yuqgpatiopos, see the 

xicons. [The substantive occurs only here in the 
New Jestament. The cognate verb is used in Matt. 
4.12, 22; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii 5; xi. 7, in the 
sense; to be warned of God, as the E. V. expresses 
& The obvious meaning here: Divine response, 
seems to have been tlius derived: the word first 
meant business, then formal audience given to an 
ambassador, and then an oracular response, though 
this wus not the classical sense, See 2 Mace. ii. 4; 
xi. 17.—R.] 

I have reserved to myself [Karéisnoy 
duautrm. See Teztual Note * To myself, as my 
possession and for my service, over aguinst the 
apostusy into idolatrous service (Meyer).—R.] The 
original expression: ‘I will leave me,” has been 
changed by the Apostle into the past tense, without 
thereby altering the sense, us has been done by the 


Seven thousand men [intaxicysiionus 
Gvdvay]. It is sufficient to regurd the number 
seven as the sacred nutber in relation to the ser- 
vices, and the number thousand as a designation of 
a popular assembly. Tholuck, after Kurtz (p. 591), 
considers the number seven as the perfect and cove- 
nant number, There ure different ideas of perfev- 
tion, according to which the numbers 8, 4, 7, 10, 
and 12, may be together regarded as numbers 
denoting perfection. The Mohammedan saying, 
quoted by Tholuck, is interesting: that ‘“ God never 
allows the world to be withuut a remainder of 
seventy righteous people, for whuse eake He pre- 
serves it.” 

[Who never bowed, oftivss ovx Exay- 
way. Alford remarks on ottsevec, which is a 
variation from the original, that it gives “‘ the sense 
of the saying, as far as regards the present purpose, 
viz,, to show that all these were fatth{ul men; in 
the original text and LXX., it is implied that éhese 
were all the faithful men.”—R. ] 

To Baal. The feminine +4 Baad hes given 
occasion for much discussion. In the LXX. the 
name has sometimes the masculine and sometimes 
the feminine article. Why does it have the lat- 
ter? As the LXX. of this passage has tru Baal, 
Meyer has udmitted a mistake of Paul’s memory ; 
Fritzsche holds that the codex which Paul read, con- 
tained a different reading. According to Olshausen, 
Philippi, Meyer (Stuart, Hodge], and others, tlie 
feminine form may be expluined by the fact that 
Baul was regarded as an androgynous deity; but 
Ais is not sufficiently proved. According to Gese- 
jius, the feminine form was understood as a con- 
temptu.:us expression of idols; which view is also 
favored by Tholuck. The elder critics (Erasmus, 
Beza, Grotius) understood the word as applying to 
the statue of Baal. (So E, V.] Tholuck replies to 
this, by saying: without analogy. But the idol is 


* (@till with Eetins, Philtppt, Hodge, De Wette, and 


others, it must be noted that, ai e erection of the 
altars on the high placcs was nally forbidden in the 
kingdom of Israel iwhere Elijah aved)y they had become 
the only places of true wore} and neg of these 
would be really neglect of Jehovah. —R.) 

t (The simplest explanation is that which takes this 
as a definite expression for an indefinite number (Stuart, 
Hodge, and others), without attaching any special signifi- 
‘ance to the number seven.—R. | 


‘ 
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the contemptible oy ee statue of the false ee 
Yet, if we hold that had no reality as god te 
the Jews, but merely as an idol, the whole series of 
feminine forms used in designating Baal becomes 
clear at once (1 Sum. vii. 4; Zeph. i 4; Hovea ii. 
8). Meyer is of the upinion that, in that case, it 
would have to read tq tov Baad; but this would 
fully destroy the probably designed effect of the 
feminine form, Tholuck observes: “In the Gottie 
language, Guth, as masculine, means God ; but gud, 
as neuter, weans idols;” and by this means he 
again approaches the explanation which, in puesin 
he has rejected. He does t.: «me thing in his 
preceding remark: “In the rv sbinicas =m tings, idols 
are contemptuously called Mi>N3.” On Baal,* 
comp. Winer, das Worterbuch jsiir dus ch -istliche 
Volk, and the Hebrew Antiquities, by De Wette, 
Ewald, and Keil. 

Ver. 5. Even so then in this present time 
[otrug oty xai dy tH viv xavew. Allord 
suggests: “even in the present time, sc., of Israel's 
national rejection.—R.} God, according to that 
example, secures for himself a certain remnant 
[Ativpa] of the elect, according to His constant 
law of election—that is, according to the election 
of grace [xat’ éxioyyy yagetosg. Comp. 
chap. ix. 11. Stuart: ‘San election, not on the 
ground of merit, but of mercy.—R. 

Ver 6. Now if by grace [<i dé ydgrts. 
Aé logical, nuw.—R.J] Namely, that a deippa ex- 
isted, and always continues to exist. Grace, or the 
gift of grace, cannot be divided and suppiemented 
by, or confounded with, a merit of works, Augus- 
tine: Gratia, ntxt gratis sil, gratia non est. 

[Then it is no longer of works: other- 
wise grace no longer becomes grace, o Ux 
Bre 8 Epyuoy, mei 4 yauses oun Ets yés- 
yietas yaurcs.—But if it be of works, then it 
in no longer grace: otherwise work is no 
longer work, <¢ d& é§ Beywy, ovux Ere 
Yaors, nei to Beyow oux Ere tori» 
Evyov. The critical questions respecting the sec- 
ond clause are discussed in 7ez/ual Notes 's > * and 
at some length below. The discussiun requires us 
to insert the verse in full—R.] We may now ask 
how we must understand the parallel clauses? The 
usual explanation places the following in antithesis 
to each other: Now if it is by grace (that remnant, 
or its causality, the election), then it is simply not 
by the merit of works, otherwise grace is no more 
grace.—But if it be by works, then is it no more 
grace, otherwise work would be no true work, but 
mercenary work. In connection with this antithesis, 
clear and significant in itself, there arise, however, 
three questions: 1. Why does the Apostle enlarge 
the first proposition by the second, since the latter 
seema to be quite self-evident from the former? 32. 
What should the yivetas (yage) mean, where 
gore should be so positively expected that the Vul- 
gate [E. V.], and other versions, have even subeti- 
tuted ct? 8. Why is yagsec used instead of éx 


* {Wordsworth combines all the explanations: “ The 
reason wh ie bis 
aul ado 


bevause, by 
the reader is reminded that there was ne 
principle of unity in this heathen worsl ip ; and thus the 
vanity of the worship Itself is The fact that 
the LXX. uses both, seems to render the italics of the E. V 
unnecessary, and to render the interpretation thus as 
sumed very doubtful.—R.} 
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ydputog [to correspond with gf Joy] in the 
second sentence ? 

' As far as the first point is concerned, Tholuck 
says: “The genuineness of the antithesis ‘<i dé é€ 
Soyo, &c., is more than doubtful. Its oldest au- 
thorities are Cod. B., Peshito, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret (in the text). On the contrary, it is wanting 
in A. C. D. F. G., Origen (according to Rufinus), 
Vulgate, the Coptic Translation, and others. Yet 
Fritzsche has undertaken to defend this reading, 
and lately Reiche also, in the Comm. Crit., p. 67; 
Tischendorf has preserved it in the text,” &c. Ac- 
cording to Tholuck, the addition has the character 
of a glossarial reflection, This appearance of such 
a self-evident amplification could, however, have also 
occasioned the omission.* 

The yiveras in the first sentence means, ac- 
cording to Tholuck: to result, to come out as, This 
explanation is just as doubtful as that of Meyer: ‘‘in 
its concrete appearance it ceases to be what it is by 
nature,” [So De Wette, Alford, Philippi. The dis- 
tinction between yiveras and éotiy is ignored 
by many spccnragitonar pei | The yags, in the 
second sentence, must be understood, according to 
the current explanation, as the effect of the yagu 
in the first sentence. In addition to this, we have 
the question: What is the meaning of ‘‘ work is no 
more work?” Does the Apostle regard only merce- 
nary work as a true work? We attempt the ee 
explanation: If it is of grace, then it is no more 0 
works ; for grace does not first exist, or is not first 
in process of existence by works, Grace, according 
to its very nature, must be complete befure works. 
But if of works, then no further grace exists,+ be- 
cause the work is not yet complete, and never will 
be complete as meritorious work. Works, consid- 
ered as meritorious, are always an incomplete infini- 
tude. But if grace should first be the result of 
works, *t would not be present until the boundless 
future. If we accept this view, the literal expres- 
aion is saved; and to the firat declaration, that grace 
and the merit of works preclude each other, there 
is gained a second: Grace is naturally a prepared 
ground before the existing work, &c. (see also the 
continuation in ver. 7). The reading of Cod. B.: 
ei 08 & Epyurv, ovnéts yaus, éaei to Epyov oixéte 
éoti yaou, seems also to be a special attempt at 
an explanation. The real purpose of the antithesis 
is, that the Apostle proves tt the election of the 
people could only consist of those who establish them- 
selves on grace, boat not in the party which establishes 
ttself on works. If the matter were as those who 
rely on the righteousness of works desire, there 
would not be any grace; and grace would never be 
accomplished, because the righteousness of works is 
never accomplished, just as little as the tower of 
Babel was ever finished. 


® (Alford well remarks: ‘The object being prectston, 
tt is much more probable that the Apostle should have 
written both clauses in their present formal parallelism, 
and that the second should have been early omitted from 
its seeming superfluity, than that it should have been 
inserted from the margin.”» The want of exact correspond- 
ence .2 also against the pore, of au interpolation, as 
Fritsscne has remarked: xdpirr—e~ epywr; yiveras ydpes 
—tosiy gpyur ; égyov at the close, where épya might have 
been expacted.—R. ] 

t [So Wordswo who accepts the very weak] 
ported geri of the » and mpcieee 3 it thus: 
renders; ‘ there is no longer any place for 
grace.” But this is very doubtful.—R.] 

t (The following paraphraze (abridged from Alford) ma 
zive a clearer view: “‘ But if (the selection has been made 
by grace, it ia no longer (we exclude its being) of works (as 


vrs, 


the existence of 


Vers. 7-11. The great body of unbelievers wh 
have not been able to obtain grace by w rks, are rat 
the real substance of the people. They are essential- 
ly an apostate remnant of hardened ones. Yet thete 
stumbling was not dest. for their ruia, but for 
the salvation of the Gentiles. 

Ver. 7. What then. Ti oy. This infer 
ence, as well as the éastnret, becomes quite 
definite, nN we refer to the conclusion of the pre 
vious verse.—That which Israel seeketh for 
he obtained not [6 éasCntei ‘Iogand, cov. 
to own éxétuyev. The latter verb is usually 
followed b} the genitive; rarely, in the classica, by 
the accusative, as here. Hence we find, in Rec. (no 
MSS.), tovrov. See Meyer for the authorities for 
this use of the accusative. The meaning is not: 
to find, but to attain to, to obtain.—R.] Israel did 
not obtain that which it sought to obtain by works 
—grace, a8 the end of the finished work. Like a 
phantom beyond the ever unfinished work, grace 
bad to recede ever further in the distance. The 
éxclnteiy can, at all events, also mean zealous 
striving [Fritzsche, Philippi, Hodge]; but it is clear 
that this idea would not be in place here. [Meyer 
says it indicates the direction.—R.] The present 
properly denotes “the permanence of the effort ”— 
the permanence of the effort to find the city of grace 
at the end of the long road of self-righteousness. 

But the election obtained it [7 dé é¢xio- 
yy émétuyev. The election for, the elect, as the 
circumcision for those circumcis Vivacious ex- 
pression.—R.] Meyer says: ‘‘For they were sub- 
jects of Divine grace.” Pau] bas already said, in 
other words: For the elect are distinguished by 
having received God’s grace in faith. 

And the rest were hardened [oi dé 
Loszoi éxmeuSnaay. The verb is rendered 
blinded in the © V., here, and 2 Cor. iii. 14; in 
other places, hardened, which is decidedly prefer- 
able-—R.] Israel is divided into two parts. One 
part is the éxJoy7, although it is the minority; the 
other is the Joszoé, the twés, although they 
are the majority. Meyer says, they were hardened 
by God. [So Hodge, Stuart, Philippi (with a reser 
vation), and Tholuck, in later editions ; comp. chap 
ix. 18. The passive certainly includes this thought, 
—R.] Paul says, they have been hardened by a 
reciprocal process between their unbelief and God’s 
judgments, The sense undoubtedly is, that thoee 
who remain for the incalculable periods of judgment 
have become, ‘in understanding and will, insus- 
ceptible of the appropriation of salvation in Christ ” 
(Meyer, and insusceptible, above all, in their heart 
and spirit; because the last sparks of the spiritual 
life in them, which alone can understand the gospel 
of the Spirit, have expired ; just as a sapless plant 
is no more supported by the sunghine, but is reduced 
to a dried-up stalk. 

Ver. 8. According as it is written. 
is disposed to find in xa@ac (x. B. Tregelles: 
xaSaneg) yéyoamtas a declaration of analogy 


its source); for (in that case) grace no longer becomes 
te its efficacy as) grace (the freedom of the act is lost, 
t having been prompted from without): but if of works 
(as the cause and source of the selection), no longer Is it 
(the act of cpp pica Mi ae for (in that case) work is ne 
longer work (work being ‘that which earns reward,’ its 
character is contradicted).” The same author remarks, that 
this point is stated so fully just here, because the Apoeti 
was to enter upon such an exposition of the Divine dal 
ings as rendered it necessary to show that their severity did 
aaa their general character of grace and lows 
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cather than a citation of prophecy. So Tholuck ; 
but Fritzsche, Meyer, and others, ‘hold the latter 
view. ‘‘The perspective of prophecy, in stating 
euch cases, embraces all the analogous ones, espe- 
cially that great one, in which the words are most 
pron inently fulfilled” (Alford). See below, note 
on ver. 10. On the free citation, see Textual Notes 
* *——R.] The citation is freely collated from Isa. 
xxix. 10; Isa. vi. 9; Deut. xxix. 4. Meyer denies 
that Isa. vi. 9 is taken into consideration ; but if we 
compare the two other passages, they do not suffice 
for Paul’s citation, since the assertion in Deut xxix. 
4 contains merely negations, 

God gave them. By no means a mere per- 
mission (Chrysostom), but likewise not simply ac- 
fevity, without someching farther. und of 
the judgment of a spirit of slumber [ zy9:t ya 
xatavisewc], or of deep sleep (MQ39M M5 ), 
on Israel, is definitely declared, in Isa. xxix. 10, to 
be the guilt of the people; ver. 18 ff.—But the pas- 
gage in Isa, vi. 9 ff., which constitutes the principal 
pert of the present quotation, is explained imme- 
diately afterward in the conduct of Ahaz, in chap. 
vii. The third from Deuteronomy brings 
out more definitely the negative element in this 
hardening process: ‘“ Yet the Lord hath not given 
you a heart to perceive,” &c. On the meaning and 
interpretations of xatravugic, see Meyer, p. 420; 
Tholuck, p. 596.*—[Unto this day; to be joined 
with what immediately precedes, since they are sub- 
stantially from Deut. xxix. 4. So modern editors 
and commentators generally.—R. ] 

Ver. 9. And David saith. The second pas- 
gage is taken freely from Ps, lxix. 22 (LXX.). 
Meyer says: “ David is not the author of this Psalm 
(against Hengstenberg), which must be judged anal- 
ogously to the expression in Matt. xxii. 48.” Comp. 
on that passage the Commentary on Matthew, p. 404. 
First of all, it is quite easy to prove that the suffer- 
ings of the people in exile could not have been in 
mind in writing either the lamentations of Psalm 
Jxix., or the ‘“ imprecations” on enemies. First, 
the theocratic exiles did not say that they had to 
suffer for the Lord’s sake (ver. 7), and for zeal four 
His house (ver. 9). But they said just the contrary 
(see Ps. cvi.; Isa. lxiv.; Dan. ix.). And though the 
exile could also invoke God’s wrath on the heathen, 
and wish them evil (Ps. Ixxix. 6; cxxxvii. 9), the 
prophetic imprecations are very different, for they 
portray the judgments of blindness that are invoked 
on the spiritual adversaries of the theocratic faith, 
and of the house and name of the Lord, who proved 
their enmity by persecu God’s servant. Comp., 
in this respect, Ps. lix.; lxiv.; Ixix. 22-28; cix. 
In such Psalms, either the personal, collective, or 
ideal + David chiefly speaks, because David has be- 
come the type of God’s suffering servant. We there- 
fore hold, with Luther, Rosenmiiller, and others, 
that the concluding words (from ver. 82) are a later 
addition.+ 


® (Fritssche has an Excursus on this word, pp. 588 ff. 
Be makes it = stupor, numbness, as from stu wine. 
Only here, and not in the classics. to 
pore astern aay vritus compunetionis ; 2 einen 


¢ [Phi:tppi (following Keil) says that the subject in this 
Peal is boo the idea), but the concrete eeece of the 
teous.’” Hengatenberg (s0 J. A. Alexander) adopts the 

ot er view.—R.] 
3 [The Psalm purports to be written by David. Dr. 
Lange’s remarke are in sup) ort of this view of the author- 
ship, though he finds it nec ssary, in order to sustain it by 


. 
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The imprecations themselves are a prophetico 
ethical view, olad in the sombre drapery of the Old 
Testament. Ee J. Add. Alexander remarks, on this 
verse of Ps, : “The imprecations in v 
and those following it, are revolting only when con 
sidered as the expression of malignant selfishness, 
If uttered by God, they shock no reader’s sensi- 
bilities; nor should they, when considered as the 

e of an ideal person, representing the whole 
clase of oe sufferera, and particularly Him 
who, though He prayed for His murderers while 
dying (Luke xxiii. 34), had before applied the worda 
of this very to the unbelieving Jews (Matt. 
xxiii, 88), as Paul did afterwards.” —R. 

Let their table become a snare [I'sv7- 
onto 1 toanaela avray els rapido |. 
Philippi, with Origen, Tholuck, and others, has re- 
ferred the table to the law and its works. But when 
Melanchthon says: doctrina tpsorum, the latter must 
be very carefully distinguished from the law itself. 
Chrysostom: the.r enjoyments ; Michaelis, and oth- 
ers; the Jewish passover meal, at which the Jews 
were besieged, and which was followed by the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; Grotius: the altar in the 
temple itself. The point of the figure becomes 
blunted, if we hold, with Tholuck, that table is men- 
tioned, because it is at the table that surprise by an 
enemy is most dangerous. Rather, the table, or the 
enjoyment of life by the ungodly, becomes itself 
their snare, &c. Now this can be somethi 
different at different times; generally, it is the sym- 
bol of comfortable soo bei in wicked security 
over the ungodly enjoyment of life (see Matt. xxiv. 
88). With the Jews of the Apostle’s day, this table 
was their statutes, and, above all, their illusion that 
the earthly glory of the kingdom of Israel would 
be manif by triumph over the Romans. It is 
a fact that the table, the ungodly enjoyment of life, 
becomes a snare for the ruin of the adversaries of 
the Holy One; just as the pious man’s table be- 
comes a sign of blessing and victory (Ps. xxiii.). 
While they think they are consuming the spoils of 
their earthly sense, they become themselves a spoil 
to every form of retribution ; just as the bird is led 
into the snare, and the deer is hunted, or perishes 
by a stumbling-block—that is, a trap. 

[And a trap, and a stumbling-block, and a 
recompense unto pare nai etic Oyoayv xai 
tig oxavdaloy xai avranddopea aitoic. 
See Textual Note *".—R.] Paul has freely elabo- 
rated the ori forme still further, by inserting 
xai sig Onoav. Likewise cgxavdadoy fol- 
lows avtanddoorw in the LXX. The Vulgate inter. 
prets S7oa by io; Fritzsche and Meyer adopt 
the same, while Tholuck and Philippi prefer the 
instrument [Ewald, Alford: net] of hunting, which 
applies to both the other means of capture, and not 
merely as a “ hunting-spear.” Meyer is incorrect in 
seying that this ruin is explained in what follows, 
For the following words describe the énward relationa 
of the judgment of the ungodly, in antithesis to the 
singe in the outward relations of life, which beve 

described by the foregoing words. 

Ver. 10. Let their eyes be darkened, that 
they may not see [cxotscSytecar ei 
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beO-cluok adits rou uy Biénesy]. Spirit- 
ual hlindness is one form of the inward judgment, 
and total despondency of spirit is the other. 

And bow down their back alway [x«ai 
COY sHTOY BUTOY Jia HarvtOS Gvyxan- 
wor. See Textual Note =.—R,] The LY. has 
translated the words of the original text, “and make 
thei: loins continually to shake,” by; ‘“ make their 
backs crooked always;” a change to which the 
Apostle adheres, probably because it gives the ex- 
pression of permanent dejection a somewhat more 

neral character.—By bowed-down bscks, Meyer un- 
erstands spiritual slavery, while the early expositors 
understood Roman alavery. Yet this would be an 
important deviation from the original text. But, in 
reality, the bowed-down backs should mean the same 
thing as shaking or tottering loins. 
holuck and Philippi have correctly observed, 
against Fritzsche, and others, that in ver. 8 (and the 
game thing applies also to ver. 9) the question is not 
the citation of a prophecy, according to which the 
unbelief of the Jews at the time of Christ must be 
a necessary result. Yet this remark does not suffice 
to show that the quotation takes place as in the cita- 
tions in Matt. xiii, 14; John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 
26; which “refer, vit analogia, to the classical pas- 
sage for the unbelieving conduct of Israel toward 
God, in Isa, vi.” The most direct practical purpose 
of these citations in the New Testament is to prove 
to the Jews, from their own Holy Scriptures and his- 
tory, that there was always in Israel an inclination to 
apostasy; and that it is therefore not contrary to 
faith in prophecy to charge the present Israel with 
apostasy (see the defence of Stephen), But then a 
really typical prophecy also underlies this purpoee ; 
yet it is not a fatalistic prophecy, but the idea of the 
consequence of ruin even to its historical consumma- 
tion lg Matt. xxiii. 32 ff). 
er. 11. I say then, Did they stumble in 
order that they should fall ? [re ovr, uF 
Sxntaccayr iva riawaory;] qualification to 
guard against a false conclusion. They have cer- 
tainly stumbled and fallen ; but the purpose of their 
guilty stumbling and falling under the previously de- 
scribed judgment of hardness was not that they 
should fall, in the absolute sense, into the ruin of the 
azwdee. Their falling is economically limited, and 
economically turned and applied, to the salvation of 
the Gentiles (see chap. ix. 17, 28), The stumbling 
of the Aoczroé took place against the stone of offence 
Sea ix. 82, 38; x. 11). The iva denotes the 
nal purpose of the Divine judicial government, and 
ia not merely éxfarcxas, as Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and others, would have it. Tholuck makes the 
noteworthy remark, that 2rsiew, to stumble (which 
must not be referred, with De Wette, and others, to 
the oxavdador mentioned in ver. 9, but rather to 
the AéFog mzeocxouparos in chap. ix. 38), has the 
sense of moral stumbling ; James ii. 10; iii. 2; and 
that zizresy, on the contrary, has this ethically 
tive sense neither in the Hebrew, nor Greek, 
ane? Latin, but only the sense of yielding to, sinking 
under. 
But by their fall [alia rd aitéy za- 


® (Although iva is telic, as is now held by most oom- 
mentators, the emphasis does not rest upon it, as th 
enly the purpose were denied, and the fact admitted, Tak- 
oi Ae:rweé as representatives of the whole nation, 
the Apostle admita the stumbling, and denies the fina] fall, 
intima'ing by his use of iva, that another purpose was in- 
Paived, vis.. the salvation of the Gentiles. —R.) 
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anzteonats. On napantopa, see p. 184, De 

haff’s note.—R.] Meyer has no ground for now 
finding in zagant. the meaning of falling, but only 
the delictum (Vulgate) [so Alfurd], for they have 
really fallen, yet that was not the object (sec also 
Tholuck, p. 600). Tholuck properly opposes, uso, 
the view that here the principal thought is, thas 
Israel should be restored, although an intimation of 
the restitution of Israel is included in the words. It 
is evident that the conversion of the Gentiles is pri- 
marily designated as the final object of Israel’s tall; 
with this final object there is, indeed, again asso- 
ciated the final object of the preliminarily isolated 
and of the finally total conversion of Israel. The 
zagant. here can as little mean a mere “ passin 
away,” aS a mere infortunium, which Reiche an 
Riickert, with others, would render it.* 

Salvation iscome. ‘H cutygia. Téyoves 
must be supplied, according to the connection. The 
Apostle cannot have regarded this tragical condition 
as an absolute necessity; but he may very well have 
considered it an historical one. Israel, having been 
placed in its existing condition by its own guilt, did 
not desire the Gentiles, under the most favorable 
circumstances, to participate in the messianic salve 
tion, except as proselytes of the Jews; and still 
more did it indulge the thought of vengeance on, 
and dominion over, the Gentiles; but it was impos 
sible for Christianity, as Jewish Christianity, to be- 
come universal in the Gentile world. In addition to 
this came the experience of the Apostle, that he was 
always driven more decidedly to missionary labors 
among the Gentiles by the unbelief of the Jews; 
Matt, xxi. 48; Acts xiii. 46; xxvifi. 28. The nega- 
tive condition of this transition was apostolic preach- 
ing, and especiully that of Paul. 

In order to excite them to jealousy [ ic 
tO Ragalniaoas autotc. Instead of fz 
ousy, we may substitute emulation, as the word is 
not used in a bad sense (Hodge). The clause is 
telic; the purpose was not the total fall, but that 
their moral fall might be used to further the salva- 
tion of the Gentiles, and this, in turn, bring ahout 
their own salvation as a nation.—R.| This purpose 
was associated from the outset, and the mention of 
it is here in place for the removal of the fatalistic 
thought, that their fall was decreed for their ruin. 


Vers. 12-16. As the unbelief of the Jews has 
been the means of effecting the conversion of the 
Gentiles, so shall the conversion of the Gentiles be 
still more not only the means of effecting the belief 
of the Jews, but, with this return of Israel, still 
greater things shall occur. 

Now their fall . .. and their dimin- 
ishing the riches of the Gentiles [<i da re 
AAQGNTOMA BUTHY . . . TO ACTH RS B- 
tov nmiovtos &é&veyv. In order to explain this 
difficult verse, we must start with the wrt na in 
Isa. xxxi. 8, which does not occur in ical lan- 

, but is there represented by #rra [Attio for 
bask a defeat), the contrary of vix7. In the pes 
sage cited, 744740 means not merely the being 
overcome, but the military diminution which is the 
result of defeat. At all events, it is to be taken 


e [rhe fat here must be taken as a leas strong 
sion than the verb which precedes: if the view be ad 
that denies the fact of a final fall. We must, then, hold 
that the national fal] into utter ruin is denied throughout, 
while the stumbling and the moral fall of the individuals 


are admitted. So Alford.--R.] 
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bere as diminution in captivity, according to the 
original text, for menial servitude. Likewise, in 
1 Cor. vi. 7, the word means a moral loss, a diminu- 
tion of the power of believers in opposition to the 
world, We therefore hold that the expression 
yt™tnuc places the two other ideas in a more defi- 
nite light, and that the whole expression alludes to 
the scene of a routed army. Even in military affairs, 
the dynamical antithesis of broken power and of the 
full sense of power is connected with the ideas of 
numerical diminution and numerical fulness; as, in 
the present instance, the weakening is connected 
with the loss of men, and full power with the com- 
plete number. Tholuck bases his explanation on the 
meaning of ziyjgepna in ver. 25. 

Explanations of the yrtyua: diminutio (Vul- 
gate); minority, defectus (Chrysostom, and most 
commentators); injury, losa, fall (De Wette, and 
others). De Wette brings this explanation in exclu- 
sive antithesis to the first, with reference to 2 Cor. 
xii, 18. Fritzsche: Diminution of messianic salva- 
tion. Philippi: The damage to God’s kingdom by 
their falling away. Put Meyer remarks, with good 
reason, that the thrice-repeated atti is m the same 
relation, the subjective genitive. Tholuck: Reduced 
state.* According to Tholuck, Meyer’s explanation 
is: the minority; but Meyer himself pronounces 
against this explanation, and understands the word 
to mean, sinking and ruin. Ulfilas has interpreted 
the word, which means at the same time the loss of 
men and the weakening, by the deficiency. There is 
areal difference made by the reference to the be- 
lieving Jews as the minority of believers ( , 
Judworum credentium ; Grotius), and the antitheti- 
cal body of unbelievers, the moral field of the dead, 
or the captured, those subjected to sluvery. But 
here, too, both parts cannot be separated. The 
aitoi are the whole people; the believers are the 
sound remainder of the army; while the unbeliev- 
ers, the same as the fallen, or captives, are its 


hi te 
ow much more theiy fulness [zocw 
uGliov co zingwua aitovj). The zdz- 
gwpua. Explanations: The whole body (Tholuck} ; 
the full number (Meyer); the restoration of Israel 
to its proper position (Riickert, cmt [Hodge : 
their full restoration or blessedness; Alford: their 
replenishment.—R.] Philippi: the filling up of the 
caused in God’s kingdom by their unbelief. The 
ter view, which was first set forth by Origen, is 
discussed at length by Tholuck, p. 606 ff. But this 
view confounds in a twofold way: 1. The idea of 
the fall number of God’s eternal community in gen- 
eral, and the idea of material fulness (z7Ayewpc), the 
whole number of the Jewish people; 2. The idea 
of the economic completeness in the present passage, 
and that of eonte completeness. 
Tholuck very properly calls attention to the ap- 


* (80 H. Alford : their pt Alga rap The nu- 
merical idea eae objectionable, although Dr. Lange 
seems to think it is included also. The whole verse, ac- 
cording to this view, means: “If their unbelief (é. é. of 
ene part of them) is the world’s wealth, and their small 
aura f. e., of believers, the other of them) the 
wealth of the Gentiles, how much more their fall (restored) 
sumber?’ This arbitrarily the reference of avriep, 
@ forced mea on #rrqme, and really weakens the 
of the argument, which is: if their sin has done so 
moiiiThe numerical idea is lexically edmisstble in #Aspu- 
pum ea e in # 

whence it has been teanaterred to but even 
it is not the prominent one. It is, however, to be 
ood, that the spiritual fulness will necessarily include 

tha 50? verrion of the nation as a whole.—B.} 


parent tautology in zJotrocg xdopnov, zlovres 2O 
vwy, which has been very much neglected by exosi. 
tors. In xooyoc, he says, there seems to be com 
prised the idea of the whole extent of humanity 
and in zdovr. 2Oy. there appears the more concrete 
designation: ‘‘ The reduction of the chosen people 
turned to an enrichment of the profane nations.” 
The former definition regards the qualitative, inten 
sive, and teleological relation in an altogether univer 
sal sense: The fall of the historical Israel redounded 
to the advan of the world, even including the 
ideal Israel. e latter definition describes the 
quantitative and extensive character of the histori- 
cal course. Jewish tribes, or Jewish communities, 
drop out of the people, while, on the other hand, 
whole heathen nations are gained. But if their fall 
has thus been a gain to the world, how much more 
their fulness—that is, a believing Israel ! 

Ver. 18. For I am to you Gen- 
tiles [iptv di iyo toig TOvecsy. The 
sense is the same whether we read yap or dé. A 
colon should follow this clause ; the es 8 ing of the 
E. V. obscures the proper connection.—R.] The 
declared prospect of the full conversion of Israel 
leads him to the further explanation, that he regards 
even the conversion of the Gentiles, though an ob- 
ject in itself, as a means for accomplishing the object 
of Israel’s conversion. [According to Alford, this 
verse answers the question: ‘“‘ Why make it appear 
as if the treatment of God’s chosen people were 

ted not by a consideration of them, but of the 
less favored Gentiles ?”"—R.]— You Gentiles ; that 
is, Gentile Christians.—[Inasmuch then ig’ 
Gcov nav ovv. See Textual Note *. The cor- 
responding dé is wanting, as often in the Apostle’s 
writings.—R.] ‘Eg dcov, not quamdiu (Origen, 
Vulgate, Luther). 

I glorify mine office [t7 dsaxovias 
nov dotalw). Not: I praise my office (Luther, 
Grotius, and ened but: I strive to glorify my 
office by its faithful discharge (De Wette, Meyer, 
and others); in which, indeed, he also says, that he 
esteems his office as a glorious one,* 

Ver. 14. My own flesh [nov ty caoxa. 
On ov in this peculiar position, see Meyer. D. F. 
put it after the noun. It is sufficiently emphatic to 
justify the emendation, my own flesh.—R.] An ex- 
pression of inward participation with Israel in natu- 
ral descent. Theodoret: The word leads us to un- 
derstand the denial of spiritual participation. Ver. 
28 proves that this antithesis is not very remote; yet 
the inward attachment to his people here appears in 
the foreground. 

Ver. 15. For if the casting away of them 
[<2 yao anzofoiy airayv). Anopod7, 
throwing away, an antithesis to medcdnuwu; see 
ver. 17. Therefore not their diminution (Vulgate, 
Luther). [So Bengel, Philippi, who find here also 
an allusion to the loss in numbers sustained by the 
kingdom of God.—R.] Tholuck alludes to the use 
of language in the , and the Church (aze- 
Bodn, expulsion). 

Be the reconciliation of the world [xs<a- 
taliayyn xoopnov]. Not as causality, but as 
condition, without which the word of reconciliation 
did not reach the Gentiles without obstruction. [Is 


* (M thus paraphrases: “I seek, indeed, inagmush 
asI se bo, woe has "he apostolic mission to the Gentiles 
(notice the emphatic ¢y), to do honor to mine office, bat 
perpee therewith to excite my kinsmen,” &c. This brings 
out the force of udy, and the connection of thought.—B,, 
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ts perhaps to express this shade of thought that the 
&. V. renders: reconciling ; but reconciliation is 
more literal, and shows how important Paul deemed 
the fact in question, which could thus be character- 


ised —R.] In sang aiken Sa Paul also 
says cecw, in ver. 14, because he is the herald of 


ne 

t shall the reception of them be [ric 
§ zeocdnuwpes]. Reception to saivation, and to 
participation in salvation by their conversion. 

But life from the dead? [¢i ny Cw dx 
vexowy;] ‘t » clear that the Apostle awaita a 
boundless eifecs of blessing on the world from the 
future conversion of the Jews. We ask, What is 
it? We must first look at the antithesis: Their 
casting away became the reconciling of the world; 
that is, only conditionally, therefore as ¢/, and tndi- 
rectly, Thus, we continue, the conversion of the 
whole people of Israel will also be conditionally, as 
if, and indirectly, a life from the dead. With the 
a iated xatadiayy, there now first, the 
spiritual resurrection, which is succeeded, second, 
by the future bodily resurrection. Hence different 
explanations ; 

1. Figurative expression of the new spiritual life 
(Augustine, Calvin, and others) of the Gentile world, 
or of the world in general, but not of the Jews (as 
Cocceius, and others, explain), since the 
new life of the latter is ed as an antecedent 
means. But this new life is also regarded in differ- 
ant senses: The further extension of God’s king- 
dom, and the new subjective vivification (Philippi, 
and others), increase, and advance of piety (Bucer, 
Bengel). “A new life in the higher charismatic ful- 
ness of the Spirit shall extend from God’s people to 
the nations of the world, compared with which the 
previous life of the nations must be considered 
dead ;" Auberlen (calculated to mislead, and over- 
drawn, so far as the Christian life of the previous 
world is meant). Other modifications: Highest joy 


Grotius, H apparently], highest blessedness. 
Stuart: something great, wond surprising, like 
to what a general resurrection of the dead would be. 


He thinks it probable Paul had in mind Ezekiel’s 
vision of the dry bones.—R. 

2, The literal view: e resurrection of the 
dead is meant—the oldest ecclesiastical explanation 
(Origen, Chrysostom, Rfickert, Tholuck, Meyer, De 
Wette, &&.). Tholuck says that the meaning of this 
view is, that the conversion of Israel is regarded as 
the final act in the world’s drama; but then he 
makes the objection, that Cwq éx vexo. nowhere 
stands in the New Testament for the avacracc, 
and thus the expositor finds himself compelled to 
prefer the metaphorical exposition. 

But it has not been sufficiently considered how 
very conditional the first proposition in the compari- 
eon is: for if the casting away of them be the 
reconciliation of the world. As this is a fact which 
is realized first up to and in the conversion of the 
Picroma of the Gentiles, and then of the Jews, s0 
fs the consequence of their reacceptance a fact 
which is continued from the higher spiritual new life 
cf the world to its consummation, particularly in the 
first resurrection. To the Apostle, the ideas of 

resurrection and bodily resurrection do not 

so far apart (see chap. viii. 11) as to our exposi- 
tors; therefore Olshausen is right in applying the 
word to a spiritual resurrection, which takes place in 
the bodily cesurrection. [Alford also combines the 
two ciews “Standing as it does, it must be quals- 
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tative, implying some further blessed state of tin 
reconciled — d, over mi above the ar? 
ciliation. i ma well be designated ‘lé/e from 
the dead,’ and in it may be implied the has of 
the first resurrection, and deliverance frum the bond- 
age of corruption, without supposing the words tc 
be = the resurrection from the cet) | 
Ver. 16. Moreover, if the . 

holy, so also is the lump [ei d& 7 azaeyq 
ayia, xai td gvgapna. Lange: das 
lingebrod, the bread of the ferst-fruite—t. ¢., the 
portion of the rey ah en as a heave-offering.—R. ] 
After the Apostle disclosed his prospect of the 
glorious results of Israel’s conversion, he returns to 
the grounds for the hope of this conversion itself. 
He uses two similes, e first is taken from the 
significance of the bread of the first-fruit (Num. xv. 
19-21). *“Azsagy7 can, indeed, denote the first-fruit, 


as well as the bread of the first-fruit; but it receives 
this meaning from the corresponding idea of the 
harvest ; e, on the other hand, the baking of 


the first-fruit must correspond to the gipapua, the 
kneaded dough. Therefore the expression here can 
neither mean first-fruit (Estius, Olebausen, and otb- 
ers), nor the grain for the bread of the firet-fruit 
(Grotius). But the azagyy in general denotes the 
representative offering by which the whole massa, to 
which azagy7 belongs, is consecrated to God. 
Thus is the consecration of the first-born to the 
priesthood (with which Levi was charged), the con- 
secration of the people; the consecration of the 
first-fruit is the consecration of the harvest; and 
the consecration of the bread of the first-fruit is the 
consecration of the whole lump, which was after. 
wards prepared. [So Stuart, H Alford, De 
Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, *42agy7 is necessarily 
defined by its correlative term gvoapa, the mass 
of dough for baking.—R. ] 

if the root be holy, so are the 


branches also [xai <i fe ayla, xai 


ot xiddo-]j. This second simile is clear in itself: 
The branches correspond to the root (anomalous ex- 
ceptions to this agreement, which may be found in 
nature, do not here come into consideration). The 
general fundamental thought of both is, uo- 
doubtedly, as Reiche holds, that the whole people is 
designated as good by its first-fruits as wel] as by 
its root. Interpretation of the particular parts : 

1. Both figures mean the same thing. The 
&zaoyq are the patriarchs (Abraham, &€.); To 
eveana, is the whole body of the people. The 
same relation applies to root and branches (the 
ee fathers, oe Calvin, Tholuck, Meyer 

“ Hodge, Alford], &c. 

2. The figures are I rote The second 
undoubtedly applies to the patriarchs and their poe 
terity ; but the first, by azagyy, describes the be- 
lieving Jews, and, by gveapna, the rest (Toletus, 
Cramer, and others, [So Wordsworth, who under. 
stands, by giigaua, the whole mass of the world 
which is to be converted.—R.] Also, in reference 
to the first figure, Ambrosius, and others). Modi- 
fications: Acco to Origen and Theodoret, 
&xa0x7% means himself, and pigapa, 

: pe bel qs ob eerie Aas the differ. 
ent rendering of the contrary tc 
the parallelism of the two passages. But apart from 
the fact that Paul’s prose is not subject to the rules 
of the poetical parallelism of the Old Testament. 
this reasoning betrays a defective iiea of the Olé 
Testament parallelism itself. His second reason. 
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that the 
is of just as little force; for, with the further re- 
sumption of the secund figure, there is presented a 
perfectly new thought. The most untenable expla- 
nation is, that @é¢a means the original Christian 
pa and xiados are the individual believing 


ews, 

We hold that the antithesis is very decided. 
From what follows, it is clear that the ideal theocra- 
ey, though represented by the patriarchs, yet not 
identical with them (see Isa. xi. 1,10; Rev. v. 5; 
xxii. 16), must be regarded as the root of Israel. 
In fact, from the foregoing citations, the same Christ 
is certainly the rvot of the old theocracy, as He is 
the ayyq in the anagyq of the new Jewish believ- 
ing Church, and the causa efficiens of the sanctifica- 
tion of both, But according to the antithesis here 
presented, (écc is the patriarchal foundation of the 
thevcracy as the natural disposition consecrated to 
God; while the azagyv, on the contrary, is the first 
Jewish body of believers prepared by God as the 
bread of the first-fruit for the first harvest festival 
of the time of fulfilment, the Christian Pentecost. 
The present passage ia related to Rom ix. 5, the 
fathers being regarded as the root, and Christ as the 
miraculous fruit of the branches. | 

[It is evident, from Dr. Lange’s note, how diffi- 
cult it is to support the twofold sense of the verse. 
As Tholuck remarks, the ay:oty¢ is the point of 
comperison, Hvuly here means not only aa conse- 
crated to God, but as actually pure. Ifa distinction 
must be made between the two figures, it seems 
natural to find these two ideas of holiness given 
prominence in each respectively. Those certainly 
miss the point of both figurea, and the argument of 
the Apostle as well, who do not find here, in “ lump” 
and “ branches,” a reference to Israel, considered as 
the people of God. Alford; “ As Abrabam himself 
had an outer and an inner life, so have the branch- 
es, They have an outer life, derived from Abraham 
by physical descent. Of this no cutting off can de- 
prive them. But they have, while they remain in 
the tree, an énner life, nourished by the circulating 
san, by virtue of which they are constituted living 
parts of the tree. It is of thts life that their sever- 
ance from the tree deprives them; it is this life 
which they will reacquire if in again.” This 
obviates some difficulties, and ia, on the whole, the 
simplest explanation.—R. 


Vers, 17-24. The conditionality of the new an- 
tithesis of believing Gentiles and unbelieving Jews. 
The figure of the wild and the good olive tree. 
Warning for the Gentiles, and hope for the Jews. 

.Ver. 17. But if some of the branches were 
broken off [2i dé rivec ray xiadwyw ts. 
ziac&nuaayv. The E, V. is too conditional in its 
form.—R.} Although there were many of them, 
std were nevertheless a smal] minority, com 
with the incorruptible tree of God’s kingdom. 
this fact, the heathen should also prize the value of 
the theocratic institution itself. 

And thou being a wild olive tree [cu da 
&yerélasoc oy]. As the expression ayo.éi- 
@soc 6s can mean, as a substantive, the wild 
olive tree itself, tut, as an adjective, the belonging 
to the wild olive tree, we prefer, with Fritzsche an 
Meyer, this latter view to the former, which is de- 
fended by Luther, Philippi, and Tholuck, with this 
explanation: The address, “ thou being a wild olive 
tree,” views the individual Gentiles as a collective 


e elaborates the second figure only, | person.® 


Ne ae 
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Meyer objects to this, by saying, that 
‘“‘not whole trees, and also not quite young ones 
(against De Wette), are grafted in.” Against th. 
we may remark; 1. That the wild olive tree of the 
Gentile world is destined to be transferred, in al 
its branches, to the good olive tree; 2. This has 
already taken place incipiently by Paul’s mission to 
the Gentiles. Meanwhile, the Apostle was as far 
from supposing a total apostasy of the Gentile 
Church, as from admitting the possibility of a total 
apostasy of the Jewa. Likewise, he speaks of a 
being grafted in having already occurred, with refer- 
ence to the probable boasting of Gentile Christians 
over Jewish Christians. Besides, the Apostle con- 
siders the wild olive tree to be converted in all its 
branches just as little as in the case of the good olive 
tree. Likewise, ver. 24 must be kept in mind, where 
the same subject is not the wild olive tree itself, but 
only one branch of it. On the wild olive tree, or 
oleaster, comp. Natural History of the Bible, and 
the Dictionaries. Pareus: oleaster habet quidem 
Sormam olea, sed caret succo generoso et fructibue. 

On the Oriental custom of strengthening olive 
trees that bad become weak by g thein with 
the wild olive, comp. the citations in Tholuck, p. 
617; in Meyer, p. 348. Now, if this custom were 
frequent, and occurred in various ways, there would 
be apparently an incongruity in the figure, in eo far 
as the cuttings of the qild olive are designed to 
strengthen the olive tree; but the question here is 
& communication of the sap of the good olive tree 
to the branch of the wild olive. Therefore Tholuck 
remarks: “ Paul was either not acquainted with the 
arboricultural relation of the matter, or—which is 
more probable, when we look at the triviality of this 
notice—he designed to say, that has here taken place 
by grace, which otherwise is contrary to nature.” + 
But, in our opinion, this does not settle the ques- 
tion. First, the tertium comparationts does not lie 
in the breaking off and grafting in of the branches 
In relation to this point, the figure is of perfect ap-. 
plication. Secondly, though the branches of the wild 
olive tree communicate to the good vlive tree a new 
and fresher life, and a vegetative vital nourishment 
(such as, for example, the Germans, at the time of 
the Reformation, gave to the Christian Church), this 
does not preclude the necessity of their receivin 
from the root and stem of the olive tree the 
rad and productive power which produce the olive 

t. 

Wert grafted in among them [iv:xev- 
tolaGns éy avroic). The é aftox is differ- 
ently rendered. The most simple rendering is: 
among them. [80 Meyer, Alford, and most, Stu- 
art, Be Wette, Olshausen: in place of them. The 


pO Tabs is a lexical objection to taking dyp. oy asan 
adjective, since, when thus u it means: made out of 
the wood of the olive (Alford). The reason for adopting 
this view is to esonpe from the thought that the whole Gen- 
tile world, as such, was grafted in. This is done quite as 
prepa! by supposing the whole tree here pat for a branch 
of it. tree, moreover introdu recognise the 
fact of a distinerively Gentile life existing as a whole.—B.} 

t (This last view is that of the majority of the best com- 
mentators, and is had natural and obvious, that notning & 


ail al from it. Meyer intimates that the 
8 11] tion must be taken in accordance with the 
‘aci—t, ¢e., the wr padi pear pace ri in of the Gentiles 
—which was undou the Saar wild braoches on 
@ good tree, to partake of the life and bear the fruit of thaf 
tree. ermore, as @ fact, there was no new and 

ber life imparted the Gentiles at that as Dr 
Lange intimates. The an and civilisation, com 
tinually decaying, was long by the nee 


only preserved so 
religious life from the patriarchal root.—R.) 
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former is preferable on account of cvyxowwrdc.—— Because of unbelief they were broken off 
R.] [cq ansoriag é&exlachncay. On the de 


And made fellow-partaker of the root and 
fatness [xai cuyxosvovas tH pitas zai 
e7G meotytoG. See Textual Nole*—R.J] Not 
fy dua dvosy (Grotius, and others). The communi- 
cation with the root secures participation in the 


gvod sap. 
Ver. 18. Boast not against the branches 
oy xataxavyw tov xiadwyv]. The Jews 
general were the branches of the olive tree; thus 
Jewish Christians ure as much meant as the unbe- 
lieving Jews; not the latter alone (according to 
Chrysostom [ Alford, Stuart, De Wette], and others), 
but rather the former principally, as is indicated by 
the év avrow. [Meyer: the Jews in general, He 
rightly adds, that not all Jewa, who were not con- 
verts as yet, were to be regurded as broken off; 
only those who had rejected Christ.—R. ] 

But if thou boast [:i dé xatraxavya- 
gas. The verb, occurring twice in this verse, is 
unusual.—R.] Meyer: Ziriumphest against them. 
According to the assumed figure of the wild olive 
tree, they could be tempted to boast that the mem- 
bers of the Jewish believing Church had received 
new life through heathenism, just as the boast has 
been inade that Germanism, and especially Lutheran- 
ism, has reformed Christianity itself; while Chris- 
tianity, operating from its very foundation, has re- 
formed, and still reforms, its phenomenal forme. 
[Mutatts mutandis, of special application every- 


ne rg 
Thou bearest not the root [oi ci sf 
ilayvy BPaoracers. Supply: know that, or, let 


ia humble thee, that. See Winer, p. 575.—R.] 
Thou, as a grafted branch, standest in no more 
favorable relation to the root than those which are 
broken off and remain standing. Thou remainest 
thoroughly conditioned by an inward fellowship with 
the root, which must be confirmed in the humble 
knowledge of this dependence, and in inward union 
with the natural branches. The brief explanation 
is strengthened by the fact that it forme an imme- 
diate conclusion. Tholuck remarks; Such a pre- 
sumption toward the branches could not be without 
presumption toward the root. 


will appeal ila decree, to a fait accompli 
of predestination. : Rs 


peopi¢ ; but he also abuses it, positively, by believ- 
ing that he himself stands firm through the Ee 
lege which he presumes he has acquired. Here, 
then, we clearly see how the Apostle dismisses wh 
& predestinarian presumption. 

Ver. 20. Well [xaiec]. Ironical, as it ae 
would say: a fine applivation of the doctrine of 
Divine predestination, by overleaping the ethical 
elements brought into the account by it! [Witb 


Hodge, Meyer, Alford, and others, it must — 


be held that the Apostle here admits the in 
the breaking off, as stated in ver. 19; but he admits 


pie ia protest against the wrung use made of it. | 45: 
of 


tive, see The.uck and Alford in loco. The latter 
suggests theiy tnoeltes, thy fa:th (0 Amer. Bible 
Union), but it seems better to take the nouns aa ab- 
stract.—R.] ‘he earnest declaration. That is, be- 
cause of uobilief, expressed in strengthened form 
by the dative. That, therefore, is t e decisive cause 
of their b wt, the real hindrance to heir salvation. 

[And thou standest by faith, o: 356 tf 
nioter totyxas.] And thus thou also standes 
and endurest only by* fai:h. The standing means 
here the being grafted in, and not, standing ju the 
absolute sense, as Meyer currectly observes, against 
Tholuck, and others, For the opposite of it is not 
falling, but the being cut off. Kasentially, the idea 
certainly cvincides with standing and falling. 

[Be not oe ne bwnlogeoves 
Bee Textual Note ".—R.] not therefore proud 
of an imaginary privilege, but fear 
fou); that ia, be all the more afraid o 
cause thou art inclined to boast, Bengel: & 
opponitur non ia, sed supercilio et securitati. 

Ver. 21. For if God 


not the natu- 
ral branches [si yao @206 tev xata 
giosy sladwy ox égeloaro). Nature here 
evidently denotes the elevated, consecrated, and en- 
nobled nature of the Abrahamic race.—Lest he 
also spare not thee [u72zw0¢ ofdi cot gri- 
oetas. See Textual Note “. Supply fear, or, 
it is to be feared. See Winer, pp. 442, 470, 556, 
On the future, Buttmann, NV. 7. Gram., p. 808,— 
R.] Thou at least hast no claim to this 
nobility of Israel. Meyer; ‘‘ The future is more 
definite and certain than the conjunctive.” 


alia go- 
be- 


Ver. 22, Behold the goodness 
and severity of God [Ide oty veqnorétytre 
xat axotopziav Geot]}. The usual predests- 


narian system would say: The grace and justice of 
God. Paul says something quite different. The 
period [2 V., colon] gives grammatical support te 
the ng arotonia, &c., accepted by Lachmann. 
On those. “Exi piv roc. The 

as well as the severity or sharpness of God in con- 
tinual movement, corresponds to human conduct.— 

ty, azoropia. See Textual Note ™. 


[ toward thee, God's &xi 
d4 os xyonototns Geov. See Textual Note™. 


The nominatives give an ellipticad cons-ruction: 


there is severity ee ees God.—R. 
—If thou continue in ne A re 


ered» ti LONTTOTHTs. That 
Alford : thou abide by.—R.] On the living 
ground of God’s free grace mercy. Meyer: 


On : 


CHAPTER Xl. 1-86. 


Gebolz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and critical editors 
verally, on the authority of ». A. B. C. D. F. 
be rendering is that of Alford, who is unusually 

happy in expressing the exact force of d6é.—R.] 
—For God is able to graft them in again 
[duvaros yao éorey, x.2.4.). He will not 
apply His power to compel unbelievers to believe ; 
but if they only do not continue in unbelief, He will 
graft them in again. He is not wanting in power, 
and certainly He will not be wanting in the applica- 
tion of it. The becoming strong for faith, and in 
faith, as well as the being planted in again, is exer- 
cised by the power of Divine grace.* 

Ver, 24. For if thou wert cut out. The 
ag serves to establish the duvaros yag (Meyer). 
ikewise the stronger expression here: é@exo27¢. 

—Of the olive tree which is wild by nature. 

Thia is the idea of the oleaster, or wild olive. — 

And wert grafted oontrary to nature [xai 

raga guasy évexevtoiadns]. We doubt the 

propriety of ng zapa giow er by 
ainst nature (contra naturam ; Vulgate). mp 


p. i 26, p. 87. There exists no absolute opposi- 
tion between the oleaster and the olive tree ; 
otherwise the ing in would have no result. 


Phe application is clear.+ 
How much more. Nevertheless, a greater 
natural relation exists between the branches which 
are cut out of the good olive tree, and this olive 
tree as peculiar to them; so that they, after all, can 
be grafted more easily into them than the branches 
of the wild olive are grafted into it. The difficulty 
which arises from the consideration that the (Jew- 
ish) obduratio is more difficult to be overcome than 
the (Gentile) tgnorantia, is removed by Tholuck, 
when he says that he regards the yag of the pres- 
ent verse as codrdinate with the divatés yap, 80 
that it would relate to the éyxsrrg.c9yjcortas (ver. 
23). But this changes the matter very little; the 
Apostle’s supposition is, that the economy of God's 
overnment will accomplish the dissolution of the 
Jewish obduratio. 
Alford clearly defines the meaning: In the case 
e Gentile, the Apostle sets the fact of natural 
growth over against that of engrafted growth ; here, 
the fact of congruity of nature (tq idig édaig) 
ig set against incongruity, as making the reingraft- 
wng wore probable. Hodge : ‘“‘The simple meaning 
of this verse is, that the future restoration of the 
Jews is, in itself, a more probable event than the in- 
troduction of the Gentiles into the Church of God.” 


Vers, 25-86. The last word, or the mystery of 
the Divine government, 

Ver. 25. For I would not, brethren. The 

z9 confirms the previous noom padioy; accord- 

to Tholuck, the address, ‘“‘ brethren,” is directed 

time to the Gentile Christians. But why not to 


© (As Stuart well remarks, this verse speaks of what 
ean be done ; the next, of what will be done. It is greatly 
doubted whether the verse has any bearing on the 
f ig eid conversio resistibilie, &o., which 
CSctin ab GOCE Goan Gr deanna 
seems no ground for m the 
senierine: Dr. Lange’s idea about rval fresh life 
branches is not admissible. For, although fresh 
intellectual life has again aid saath come 
urch from perc it has always been, for a 


g 
g 


Ha 


expense of or. Not until the new 
epiri life, con’ asters ted been felt, was there 
eny gain by ea ng.—R.] 


369 
all? Ov... ayvoetv, Rom. i. 18 [p. 70), & 
An announcement of an important communication. 
Of this mystery. To npuctygsoy tore 
[See Tholuck and Alford in /oco on the word myx 
tery.—R.}] On the basis of the general mystery of 
the Christian ziosfeia, 1 Tim. iii, 16, revealed tc 
Christians by their becoming believers, there are dis. 
played the individual mysteries which concern the 
development of Christian life in the world, particu 
larly the universal development of Christianity. In 
regard to these, the Apostles are illuminated in ad- 
vance by revelation, in order to communicate them 
to the Church. Thus Paul communicates, in many 
ways, to believers, the mystery that the Gentiles 
shall be joint-heirs of life, without legal conditions, 
Eph. iii. 6; also the mystery that, in the last times, 
the transformation of persons still living will take 
place, 1 Cor. xv. 51; and so here he communicates 
the mystery of the Divine economy in relation to 
the resulta of the conversion of Jews and Gentil 
and especially of the final, universal conversion o 


. | Israel. 


Lest ye should be wise in your own con- 
celts [iva wx qre dy davtois pedvepos. 
See Textual Note ".—R.] Meyer: According to 
your own judgment. The Apostle foresees that, in 
the Gentile Christian Church, there will arise respect 
ing Israel’s future contemptuous decisions of the un- 
illuminated and self-sufficient judgment, (Calvin, 
Beza, Stuart, refer it to pride in their own position , 
but Meyer, De Wette, Hodge, and most, agree, with 
Dr. Lange, in applying it to a wrong view of the 
exclusion of the Jews.—R. 

That hardening in part is happened to 
Iaracl [G1ts awewors a0 wigorg tH 
Togani yéyovery. On muwewass, see ver. 4, 
_ "Ano wboovs; according to Calvin, quall 
tative, , and not total hardening ; yet it 
evidently refers to the unbelieving portion of Israel. 
[De Wette, Meyer, Hodge, join % with yédyovey, 
not with moguass or tw Togayd (Estius, 
Fritzsche): Hardening has happened in part. Most 
commentators now adopt the extensive, rather than 
the intensive signification —R.] This hardening cf 
@ part has befallen all Israel 

Until the fulness of the Gentiles [a7 o.-> 
05 TO Alyowpa tiv &Gvey%). For then the 
hardening shall cease. Meyer: ‘‘Calvin’s téa ud is 
alleged, in spite of the lan e, to remove the 
thought of a final object; on which account Calo- 
vius, and most, elaborate bere a good deal, in order 
to bring out the sense that partial blindness, and 
therefore partial conversion, will last until the end 
of the world.” [With Tholuck, Hodge, Alford, and 
others, we must insist that a terminus ad quem is 
here affirmed.—R. } 

The fulness of the Gentiles. Interpretations: 
1. The completion of the Israelitish people of God 
by believing Gentiles (Michaelis, Olshausen, and 
others); 2. The great majority of the Gentiles 
(Fritzeche) [Stuart, Hodge: the multitude of the 
Gentiles.—R.]; 8. Meyer, strikingly: “The filling 
up of the Gentiles—that is, that by which the body 
of the Gentiles (only a part of whom have as yet 
been converted) is full—the fulness of the Gentiles.” 

So De Wette. This makes it = zdjogwou.—R.} 

the Apoetle could not have meant an indefinite 
mase of Gentiles, nor yet all the Gentiles down to 
the lust man, he evidently had in view an organically 
dynamic totality of the heathen world, in which he 
unquestionably bethought himself of the conversive 
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ef the Gentile world. [Alford: The totality of the 
Gentiies, as nations, not as individuals. This is sub- 
stantially the view of Lange, and differs but little 
from that of Meyer. ‘‘The idea of an elect num- 
ber, however true in itself, does not seem to belong 
to this passage.” Wordsworth is uot likely to favor 
a predestinarian view, and yet he finds in zAyoupa 
the notion of the complement of a ship’s crew—i. ¢., 
of the Church, the Ark of Salvation !—R.] 

Oome in [eiatl Gy. Shall have come in 
(Noyes) ]. In the absolute sense; therefore, into 
the kingdom of God (Matt. vii. 18, &.). Meyer 
pays, oddly enough: ‘‘ The kingdom of the Measiah, 
the establishment of which is later, is not yet in 
question.” [Meyer refers to the personal retgn of 
the Messiah, beginning with the Second Advent. 
This period, on which he lays great stress in his 
commentary, will come in, he thinks, after the event 
here predicted.—R. 

Ver. 26. And so. QOitws, in this order and 
succession, and in this mode of accomplishment ; 
al the conversion of the Gentiles, and by means 
of it. 

. All Israel [xas Jogayzi]. This is not 
spoken of all Israel in isolated examples, nor of the 
“totality” without exception. The former supposi- 
tion, for example, that only the elect part, the true 
Asizua, is meant (Bengel, Olshausen, and others), 
or only the greater number and mass (Riickert and 
Fritzsche), does not arrive at the idea of the nation, 
which here, in its totality, as all Israel, comes just 
in antithesis to the mere Jetzua. The latter sup- 
position (Gennadius, Meyer, and others) transcends 
the idea of the Pleroma, which will suffice here in 
the case of the Jews as in that of the Gentiles. 

This simple apostolic prophecy, pronounced di- 
rectly in the future, has been much criticized, and 
much fanaticism has played about it. 

Definitions narrowing the meaning: (1.) The 
spiritual Israel of the elect, from Jews and Gentiles 
oy eonee Theodoret, Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen 

Wordsworth], &c.); (2.) An election from Israel 
will be saved in the millennial kingdom (Baldwin, 
Bengel). ‘“ The one hundred and forty-four thou- 
eand of Rev. vii. 4, in which the number is literally 
interpreted as the principal citizens of the city of 
Jerusalem ;” (3.) Israel will be able to be saved 
(Episcopius, Semler, and others); (4.) The proph- 
ecy has already been fulfilled by the myriads of 

‘Jews, of whom Eusebius speaks, chap. iii, 85 (Wet- 
stein, and others); (5.) Luther, as Jerome before 
him, has fallen into glaring contradictions in rela- 
tion to this question (see Tholuck, pp. 629, 680, 
and the quotation in Meyer, note, on p. 439); and 
on this point Melanchthon has proved, by his vacil- 
lations, his fear of Luther’s decisive declarations on 
the hopelessness of the Jews (Tholuck, p. 680). On 
the further shape which Lutheran exegesis has taken 
on this point, see the same. With Spener there 
came a change. 

In opposition to all these, there are definitions 
exaggerating the meaning: (1.) The mag must be 
eo much emphasized, as to lead us to suppose that 
Israel, dying in unbelief, will be raised from the dead 
for the realization of this hope (Petersen, Mystische 
Poeaune ; see Tholuck, p. 628). (2.) We do not 
include here the idea of a return of the main part 
of the Israelites, as a nation, to Palestine, but the 
ideas that a special Jewish Church wil] again arize— 
that a temple will be built in Jerusalem, in which a 
sort of restitution of the Israelitish worship will take 


place, and that then the Jewish people wil stand as 
the preferred priestly and noble people z. the midst 
of the believing Gentile world (comp. Tholuck’s 
quotations, p. 625, in addition to which many others 
might be easily collected). 

These fanatical apologists for Judaism should not 
forget that Iarae] has fullen so deeply, just because 
of such aristocratic and priestly claims to the mee 
sianic sphere of salvation, and that the only hele 
for it is to acquiesce modestly in the glory of the 
New Testament spirit of Obrist, and to take its place 
among the Gentile Christian nations as a fully authoi- 
ized Christian nation, without legal privileges, but 
full of an humble sense of its long apostasy, yet in 
the power and demonstration of the Spirit, which 
will then be imparted to it according to its gift— 
that is, according to its great natural state trans- 
formed by grace. The acholastics Abelard, Thomas 
Aquinas, and others, had in view the proper mean, 
a conversion of the collective tribes, or tribal . 
ment, of the nation, but not the conversion of 
individual, which is qualified as such by free self- 
determination. The hope of Israel’s conversion has 
been warmly defended in the Reformed Church; 
first by Beza. See Tholuck, v. 629 ff.* 

The question of the source from which Paul drew 
this nvotygcoy has engaged much attention. Tho- 
luck, following in the wake of others, properly calls 
attention to the fact that the Apvstle’s quotations 
from the prophets were given by him as a warrané 
of his hope, but not as its ; p. 625 ff. Paul, 
as an Apostle, was also a prophet, apart from the 
consideration that he could already find the germs 
of this prophecy in the gospel tradition (see Matt. 
xxiii, 89; Jobn xii. 82). However, we take for 
granted that he could have drawn his warrants from 
the Old Testament as freely as he desired, though 
Tholuck raises the question why he did not do this, 
but contented himself with citing two passages not 
belonging to that class, and of doubtful relevancy 
(the declarations cited by Auberlen, p. 625). We 
must here refer to biblical theology, as well as to the 
writings which have treated especially on this escha- 
tological part of the theology of the Old Testament.t 

ere shall come out of Zion, &. [“Ht«» 
dx Ssov, x.t.d4. See Textual Note ™, and below. 
Forbes makes the four lines of the quotations corre- 
spond alternately: covenant-promise—removal of 
sin.—R.] The two connected quotations are from 
Isa. lix. 20 and xxvii. 9; not (according to Cal 
vin [Stuart], and others) from Jer. xxxi. 88, al- 
though there is a kindred sense.t They are freely 


* (The view now erally adopted, and ported by 
Rams Katine, Ko Reiche, dllner, Meyer, Tholuck, De 
Wette, Hodge, Alford, and a host of others, is: 
that the ancient people of God (90 perdi peva A preserved 
in their distinctive , a8 if in earnest of this) shall be 
restored, aga nation, to God’s favor. With all the modifi- 
cations of this view from other passages, we have not to do, 
Thus much ought to be admitted by all fuir rules of exe- 


s.—R.) 
wcea teasing Oo this partionler pot are groped’ Ss 
on are grou 
Deasareat and ‘Gordon, Oeriteceer pp. 281 ff Comp. 
Meyer, pp. 442 £—R.] 

Y 180 oluck, De Wette, Meyer, Alford. Dr. Heége 
thinks it probable ‘that here, as elsewhere, he does not 
intend to refer exclusively to any one but te 

ve the general sense of .aany tions of 
6 ancient heta.” The ubjections urged throughout 
such a view of the A e’s citations are a 


tinuanoce of the hardening “ until the 
tiles come in.”—RB.] 


CHAPTER XI. 1-36, 
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treated, and joined together (from the LXX.). Yet, | [p. 165]. Other explanations: regarded by Paul sz 


= reality, they perfectly answer to their application. 
We must not forget that the armor of deliverance 


which the Lord puts on, according to chap. lix. 17, 


&., is a further enlargement of the armor of the 
Messiah in Isa. xi. 5 ff. Now, if we adhere to the 
position that prophecy makes no retrograde move- 
ment—that therefore Jehovah, instead of the Mes- 
aia/:, must denote a progress—the passage cannot be 
understuod merely to denote the first appearance of 
the Messiah, as Isa. xi., but, in any case, the escha- 
tological appearance of Jehovah is also conjoined in 
+e Messiah. This is favored by the grand expres- 
sion in ver. 19. The Apostle, with his usual mas- 
terly skill, therefore makes use of the proper pas- 
sage here, similarly to the exegesis of Christ, which 
has also been a subject of surprise to many exposi- 
tors. 

The original text (Isa. lix. 20, 21) reads; “ And 
the God (Redeemer) shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression (3@B) in Jacob, 
saith the Lord. As for me (on my side), this is my 
covenant with them, saith the Lord: My Spirit,” &. 
The Septuagint: xai nie tvexey Zuvy O Sudpevos, 
xai arooteéye aorftiag ao Jaxwf, sirey xv- 
eros. Kai airy avroi 7 nag euot diadyxn, 
867ey xUQIOG, TO AEWA TO éuov, x.t.4. Chap. 
xxvii. also treats of the restoration of Israel. Ver. 
6 gives the more definite starting-point. The sense 
of ver. 8 is: God punishes Israel with moderation. 
The form of this punishment is hardening, and being 
carried off as by an east-wind storm. Then we read: 
“ Therefore (by this means) shall the iniquity of Ja- 
cob be purged; and this is all the fruit (the use) to 
take away his sin.” The LXX.: Aa 10010 agar 
erOnortas 7 avopia “Jaxwf, xai tovto tot 4 
tidoyia aitot, Stay apilopa airov thy apag- 
riav. Paul took into consideration three modifica- 
tions: (1.) From Zion, instead of for Zion, in which 
we must not forget that also in Isaiah Jehovah must 
come from Zion for Zion; (2.) The original text 
assumes conversion at the announced redemption ; 
with the Apostle it was self-evident that the redemp- 
tion precedes the conversion ; (8.) The Apostle de- 
scribes the new covenant with Israel, by inserting 
the passage from Isa. xxix.; that is, he here de- 
scribes the purging and taking away of Jacob's sin 
as the easential part of the covenant, instead of the 
promise of the impartation of the Spirit, in Isa. lix., 
because he knows that both are indissolubly connect- 
ed. Yet these modifications of form do not prevent 
the citation from being a proof, as Tholuck sup- 

See, on the further exposition of this pas- 
Tholuck, p. 681. 
Tholuck ; “ How came the Apostle, if he wished 


only to express the general thought that the Mes. | pose 


eiah was come for Israel, to choose just this citation, 
consisting of two combined passages, when the same 
ls expressed more directly in other passages of the 
Old Testament? I believe that the 7&es. gave occa- 
sion for the quotation: if he did not refer this 
directly to the second coming of the Messiah, yet it 
admitted of being indirectly a to it.”—R. ] 
Ver, 28. As touching gospel, they are 
enemies [xata wiv to siayytlsoy ey- 
@egoi]. As enemies, they are said, by Meyer and 
Tholuck, to be hostilely treated by God (Alford 


Hodge] (Tholuck : invisi deo). But it is difficult to | they 


establish the antith that they cao be simultane- 
eusly odious to, and beloved by, God, except in dif- 
ferent relations, See the Freq. Nofer on chap. v. 10 


enemies (Grotius, Luther); enemies of God (Thomas 
Aquinas, Bengel). According to the gospel—tnat 14 
according to the relation of the gospel to believers 
and unbelievere—they are enemies; this means not 
merely that they are adversaries of the gospel (Chry- 
sostom, and others), but that, as adversaries of the 
gospel, they are regarded by God as adversaries, and 
then by His messengers also—for your sakes 
[ds tac]: from the ground of the saving econ- 
omy already set forth. ~ 

But as the election, they are 
beloved [xara dé tay dxloyny ayany 
toc]. We would here also protest against the 
favorite division: beloved of God, or of the Apos- 
tle, or of Christians. They are enemies in their 

ing out with the gospel, yet they are favorites 
according to the election, but simply for the sake of 
weir connection with the fathers.—F'or the fath. 
ers’ sakes [01a toig amarégac]. Meyer says: 
in favor of the patriarchs; the sense is, because 
they are included in general in the election of the 
fathers; according to ver. 28, are made partakers in 
the gifts of the fathers, in the call of Israel.* 

er. 29, Without repentance [apetapé- 
Anta. The reference bere is evidently national, 
not individual, though the proposition is general in 
its form and force.—R. ]. nted. Irrevocable 
in the sense of a Divine, ethical, and self-conditional 
result (see 2 Cor. vii. 10). 

Ver. 80. For as ye, &. [woneg yag 
tuets. See Textual Notes *,*,.] The Gentiles.— 
Formerly disobedient. The azwrtla is anziOea 
toward God’s word, which was promulgated to the 
Gentiles by the creation (Rom. i. 21). orbes finds, 
in vers. 30-82, a six-lined stanza, two lines in each 
verse, with the alternating ee Disobedience — 
mercy, recurring three times.—R. ] 

er. 81. That through the meroy shown 
to you they also may obtain meroy [1¢@ 
ipetion edits iva xai avetol tlenGoosy. 
We accept (with E. V., Hodge, Meyer, Be Wette, 
Alford, and most) a trajection of the tva.—R.] 
Meyer would join ta tyetigw elées to what 
follows: ‘In order that, by the mercy manifested 
to vou (which mercy provokes them to jealousy of 
your faith; ver. 11), mercy might be shown to them.” 
This construction must be rejected outright, because 
by it the Apostle would say to the Gentiles what is 
both ill-bred and untruthful, namely, that their con 
version was merely a means for the purpose of the 
further conversion of the Jews.¢ The opposite con- 
struction ; non crediderunt in vestram mtsericordiam 
(Vulgate), emphasizes the conversion of the Gentiles 
as an end in itself, and then makes the further pur- 
of the conversion of the Jews, thereby brought 
about, to follow. 


. 


* (The obvious meaning is, that the election of Isram 
as the people of God involves such a hope of blessing to 
the children of cantare, that the mercy will at last come, 
even after ‘thousands of generations.” If the Abrahamie 
covenant is abrogated, the Apostle’s words have little force 


—R.] 
t (Notwithstanding this very 


strong assertion of Dr. 

on the gro of the le as well as 0f 50° 

count of the general thought of the whole the 
on of Meyer is to be : e n 


gives har oper ea aA. The other views are 
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Ver. 82. For God hath shut up all under 
disobedience [civixiescey yao @ GeEdS 
Tous mavtas eis areiGeray. On the verb, 
comp. Gal. iii. 22, 23, Textual Note **, and below.— 
R.] That is, the Jews as well as the Gentiles. Ac- 
cording to Meyer, all and every Gentile and Jew are 
meant, and not merely the masses of both (uccord- 
ing to Tholuck, and others). True, the masses are, 
in a certain sense, the all-coneluding ; yet, strictl 
emy dasized, all and every one cannot be spoken of 
beca ise the question is not simply the fall of man, 
5 t the generic consequences of the fall (Vulgate 
sad Luther have the neuter). [The neuter is proba- 
bly borrowed from Gal. iii. 22. The sense is the 
same, whether we accept the view of Meyer or that 
of Tholuck; but by pressing the former in the sec- 
ond clause, a conclusion might be inserted, which 
Meyer himself does not accept, viz., the actual exer- 
ae of saving mercy in the case of every individual. 

Bie what does shut up mean? Meyer would ex- 
plain it, according to the peculiarity of the later 
Greek ; to give over to, or under, the effective power, 
but not merely a declarative partbongesy and oth- 
ers), of permissive power (Origen, and others). 
[Meyer, Alford, and others, remark that the ovy 
in composition strengthens the simple verb, without, 
however, introducing the idea of shutting up ¢o- 
gether.—R.] The real explanation of the expres- 
sion is contained in Rom. v. 12 and Gal. iii. 22. 
The state of the totality of men (their being shut 
up under disobedience) is based on the organic 
(generic, social, political, and sympathetical) connec- 
tion. By the organic connection, all men are shut 
up in the consequences of the fall. Then, by the 
organic connection, the Gentiles are first shut up in 
the process of unbelief (see chap. i.); and in the 
game way are the Jews also shut up by means of 
this organic connection (chap. ii.). In the collective 
character of the history of the world, this makes 
a collective conclusion [Zusammengeechlossenheit]. 
Thus the Jews, by their organic connection (accord- 
ing to Gal. iii. 22), were shut up under the law, as it 
were, in a prison or place of custody * (épgoveor'- 
mea auyxexdeouévor); although, after the confine- 
ment was abolished, it turned out that they consist- 
ed of two parts, the children of the bondwoman and 
the children of the freewoman. Thus it could only 
come to pass, by the fearful power of the connec- 
tion of the universal currents, that sin should be 
consummated in unbelief under God’s judgment, in 
order that sinners might become receptive of Divine 
mercy (Rom. v. 20; vii. 13). 

In order that he may have meroy upon 
all [iva troug mavtag éleqgon]. The pur- 
pose of this authoritative judgment of God (that is, 
of this Divine hardening, which was carried con- 
‘ gtantly further by the reciprocal action with human 
guilt) was, first, that fulfilment in the ancient time, 
when the heathen world was ripe for mercy, and will 
be hereafter the fulfilment of the New Testament 
time, when Israel shall be ripe for mercy. 

| Alford remarks on toig aayvtac in the two 
clauses: ‘“‘ Are they the same? And, if so, is any 
support given to the notion of an azoxatactacy 
of all men? Certainly they are identical, and sig- 
nify all men, without limitation. But the ultimate 

erence between the alJ men who are shut up un- 
Jer disobedience, and the all men upon whom the 


* (Comp. Lange’s Comm. Galatians, p. 85 ff.—R.) 
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mercy is shown, is, that by all men this mercy ts net 
accepted, and so men become sel/-excluded from the 
salvation of God. Gop’s act remains the 
equally gracious, equally universal, whether men 
accept His mercy or not, This contingency is here 
not in view, but simply God’s act itself. We can 
hardly understand the of zavreg nationally. The 
marked universality of the expression recalls the be 
ginning of the Epistle, and makes it a solemn con. 
clusion to the argumentative portion, after which the 
Apostle, overpowered with the view of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom, breaks forth into the sublimest 
apostrophe existing even in the pages of Inspiration 
itself.” Comp. Doctr. Note 21.—R. 

Ver. 88. Oh the depth of the riches, and 
wisdom, &. [0 Bados zlovtouv xaé co- 
pias, x.t.A. the English, that interpretation 
has been followed which regards the three genitives, 
mAovtov, Gogpias, yrworws, a8 COdrdinate, 
Oeov is joined with all three—R.] Construc- 
tions ; 

A. What a depth: 1. Of riches; 2. Of wis- 
dom; 3. Of knowledge (Chrysostom, Grotius, Ols- 
hausen, Philippi [Hodge, Alford, De Wette], &c. 

B. What a depth of riches: 1. Of wisdom; 
2, Of knowledge (Luther, Calvin, Reiche).* Meyer 
gays, in favor of the first construction: “‘ As vers. 
88 and 84 portray the cogia and yviior, but vera, 
85 and 86 the ziovrog Seo, the former construo- 
tion is preferable.” Besides, the depth of the riches 
would be, in a certain measure, tautological. But 
BaSos can also not (according to the same writer) 
mean “ the great fulness and superabundance,” be- 
cause there would merely result such a tautology. 
The depth, whose outward figure is the ocean, is also 
a spiritual depth (see the quotations in Meyer). 
There is also another sort of fulness, as a rich and 
fruitful plain. Here God’s miracles are obscured by 
a holy darkness, But the riches of God are not 
merely God’s riches of grace in the special sense, 
for the fulness of creation and the treasures of re- 
demption constitute a more general unity in the all- 
sufficiency of God. This is the entire ontological 
and soteriological foundation of God’s ae Jan If, 
now, copia be defined as the exercise 0 "3 
signing attribute, the idea also usually includes the 
knowledge and choice of means; here, however (ac- 
cording to Meyer, for example), yvuiig denotes the 
knowledge of means. Proof: at odo? avroi, His 
measures, must be referred to the latter. But the 
ways have just as decided a relation to the starting. 
points as to the final points, and we would here also 
hold to the distinction: yaar relates chiefly to the 
chorea and its consequences, and gogia chiefly to 
téhy and their premises.+ 

How unsearchable, &. [ao avetegau- 
yyta, xt.d. See Textual Vote ™. Meyer refers 
@t Odo0i aitot to yriow, Ta xQinata ave 
tov to gogia; the former in the sense of His 
modes of dealing, His economies, the latter, His ju- 
dictal decisions (as ver. 82). So Tholuck, but the 
distinctions are very subtle, See below.—R.] The 
most unse rchable character of God’s judgments con. 
sists in His causing redeeming acts to arise from 
them (Gen. iii.: the flood; the Egyptian plagues; 
the Babylonian captivity ; the cross of Christ) ; 


® Reiche’s argume:.ts, and the answers given by Thos 
luok, will be found in Alford in loco.—R.] 

t (Bengel : Sarpmwria dirigit omnta 1d Anem optimum 
Scouse novil finem illum ef emitem. See Doetr. Nete % 
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the peculiarity of His ways as ding out, con- 
sista in His leading the naling Perel Be Tas created 
through byways, circuitous paths, apparently con- 
rary s, und even impassable roads, safely to 
their object (see Job v. 9; ix. 10; xxxiv. 24). 

Var. 84. For who hath known the mind 

of the Lord? &&. [ric yao Fyvw vovyv xv- 

éou; x.¢.d.] Isa. xl. 13, “ alonoee exactly ” from 

e LXX. The mind took knowledge of the object ; 
the cornsel took knowledge of the ways. Or, the 
former word applies to the yraouw, the latter to the 
cogia (Theodoret, and others). In wisdom He is 
exalted even above the understanding uf man (‘‘ My 
thoughts are not your thoughts”), with respect to 
His counsel, above the necessity of man’s being a 
counsellor with Him; finally, with respect 0 His 
riches, no one has enriched Him or given to Him so 
that He had to recompense unto him again; He is 
the absolute source of all good things. 

Ver. 85. Or who hath first given to him, 
aod it shall be recompensed unto him again ? 
[7 tis meotdwxey atte xai avtanodo- 
Oyortas, aura; See Textual Note *, for the 
text of the Hebrew and LXX.—R.] From the origi- 
nal text of Job xli. 11. No gift must be regarded 
as a recompensing of God. 

Ver. 86. For of him, and through him 
[ors 2& atrot xaé de’ avtovj. The nega- 
tion of the previous proposition is carried out posi- 
tively in the completion of the doxology. Al 
things are of Him. He is the original fountain, 
original ground and author.—Through Him. Pre- 
servation, government, redemption. 

And unto him [xai eis aurov]. Toward 
Hin as end. That He may become all in all (1 Cor. 
xv. 28); He is glorified in all, and all is glorified in 
Him. Meyer says: ‘‘ In so far as every thing serves 
God’s purposes (not merely God’s honor, as many 
would have it).” But every thing always serves 
God’s purpose. Yet the final, absolute glorification 
of God cannot be separated from the purpose of the 
revelation of His dofa in Christ, and by Him in His 
children, His inheritance. 

Ambrose, Hilary, Olshausen, Philippi, and oth- 
ers, have regarded this passage as an expression of 
the relation of Father, «on, and Spirit.* Meyer 
Opposes og ee urging that neither Chrysostom, 
(Ecumenius, Theophylact, Calvin, nor Beza, have re- 
ferred to the Trinity in their expositions. The con- 
text speaks simply of God the Father. Yet it can- 
not be doubted, if we take into consideration other 
passages of the Apostle (for example, 1 Cor. xv.; 
Col. i.), that Paul here had in mind at least the dif- 
ference of the revelations of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. It is certain that the view of 
God’s absolute unity predominates here, but not 
therefore in the exclusive, doctrinal definiteness of 
God the Father. The Trinitarian relation lies be- 
yond subordinationism. 


® (Alford, who is senenelly verry in his comments on 
this chapter, remarks: ‘I s be rightly underatood— 
not of a formal allusion to the three Persons in the Ho 


has never vely expressed the of the Hol 
Trinity in «Metin ite torweale yet he was conscious of it es 
e living reality.”—B.] 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. While the whole of Paul’s Epistle to the Ro 
mans has been called a “ christological philosophy 
of the history of the world and of salvation,” the 
term applies more specially to the section chap. ix.- 
xi., and preéminently to chap. xi. 

2. God has not cast away His people: Proofs 
(1.) The public history of Israel: Paul and his Jew 
ish companions in faith; (2.) Israel’s concealed his- 
tory, disclosed by God's declaration to Elijah; (3.) 
The teleology of the partial blindness of Israel 
a. a condition for the conversion of the Gentiles, 
5, then this a condition for the conversion of the 
Jews; c. then this, finally, a condition for the com- 
pletion of God’s saving work on earth; (4.) God’s 
exercise of judgment on all humanity has always a 
merciful purpose—that is, deliverance and restora 
tion. The history of proselytes proves that the 
attraction of the Jews to faith is constantly fulfilled 
in the individual. 

8. The hiatory of the seven thousand hidden 
worshippers of God at the time of Elijah, a type of 
similar cases in all ages. Not merely the heroic wit. 
nesses for God’s honor are His people, but all whe 
do not bow the knee to idols. The kingdom of God 
has not merely its lions, but also ita doves. The 
mildness of the Divine judgment on the remnant of 
piety on earth, in antithesis to the severity and in- 
dignation of the human zeal of the well-meaning 
servants of God. 

4. God preserves at all periods, even in the 
worst, a Asixnpa nat éxloyyy yaoretos. 
When the enemies of the gospel think that Chris. 
tianity will soon decline, they. miscalculate, especial- 
ly on two or three points: (1.) They do not observe 
that the blight of division is unavoidable in their 
own cainp; (2.) That a new Divine seed of Divinely 
chosen children, of sincere adversaries converted 
and led by God, and of courageous witnesses for 
God, are in His plan; (8.) That every direction 
which apostasy takes, leads to a dispersion and taint 
like that of the Jewa, while the deep current of the 
world’s history takes its course with God’s kingdom. 
This confidence is resplendent even throughout the 
Old Testament, and especially in the prophets. 

5. Vers. 6, 7. The unanswerable syllogism of 
the ita om Church against the decree of the 
Council of Trent (see Hzeg. Notes). To seek grace 
beyond works is an éasCnteiv, comprising in 
itself a self-contradiction. 

6. Vers, 8-11. The twofold judgment of blind- 
ness: a, By external, seeming happiness (see chap. 
ii. 4); 5. By inward disobedience, whose fundamen- 
tal characteristics are presumptuous blindness and 
inconsolable, cowardly despondency in relation to 
the highest good.——On the process of hardening as a 
ae ip agrtae between a offence and 

"a sovereign judgment, see Hxeg. Notes on chap, 
ix, On Jelaledin Rumi's doctrine of predesting. 
tion, see Tholuck, p. 595. 

7. From the fact that judgments on unbelievers 
are remedial judgments, which are the means of pro 
ducing faith in the elect, there follows the expecta 
tion that the judgments are not of an eonic, but of 
an economic nature. God always seeks, through the 
believers, indirectly to reach again the unbeiievers, 
Therefore the meseengers of salvation must shake 
the dust from their feet when they are not received 
That is, they must go farther and farther! Thi 
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goepe® went from Mesopotamia to Jerusalem, from 
erusalem to Rome, from Rome to Wittenberg and 
Geneva; and in roundabout ways and circles it 
igain goes from New York to Jerusalem and Meso- 
potamia. Nearness and farness in God’s kingdom 
are not determined by geographical and national 
proximity and remoteness, but by the relations of 
@iritual life. 

8. The idea of the temporary filling up of the 
sreaches made by the unbelief of the Jews by means 
of the heathen, has penetrated, though in obscure 
form, even the Talmud (see Thuluck, p. 600). 

9. On the reflection of the truth of the histori- 
cal character of the Acts of the Apostles, in ver. 11, 
see Tholuck, against Baur, p. 602. See the same, 
p. 606, for Origen’s view that the number of saints 
ia definite; which, indeed, only has an incidental 
pore for the question before us (see Exeg. 

otes). 

10. The tragical fate of the Jews, Their fall the 
tiches of the world, notwithstanding they number 
among them the richest people; their casting away 
the reconciling of the world. This latter thought 
refers to the crucifixion of Christ. Such a tragical 
judicial fate is suca a profound enigma of Divine 
sovereignty, that not only the whole course of the 
world, but also the future world and eternity, belong 
to ita full glorification in the light of Divine mercy. 

11. As the wild olive tree enters into a relation 
of exchange with the good olive tree by giving to it 
earthly nutriment, or nutriment for development and 
for strengthening the stock, while, on its part, its 
branches are made good, so have the nations brought 
new organs to Christianity, in order to receive from 
it the Divine spirit of life. Germany may exult, in 
a special sense, in having done this, but nothing fur- 
ther. If we arrogantly identify German Christian- 
ity with Lutheranism,* the boast has a German 
Catholic sound; it is a boast of the branches—of 
only the grafted branches against those branches 
previously standing—yea, against the root itself. 

12. The e of the relation between the root 
and the branches condemns that entire theory of the 
development of Christianity, which the school of 
Baur has colored according to the Hegelian princi- 
ples of history. 

13. Vera. 20, 21. Tholuck: The predestinarian 
view here becomes involved in difficulty, in so far as 
it traces not only faith, but also unbelief, to the 
Divine causality. Evidently, the exclusion of the 
Jews is here designated as the result of their own 
guilt, &. 

14. On the possibility of falling from grace, see 
Meyer, p. 435, on ver. 28. Sealed believers are not 
here specially spoken of, but, in a general way, the 
called, the awakened. 

15. There subsists not only an antithesis and a 
relation of degree between the wild olive tree and 
the good olive tree, but also a natural affinity, which, 
as well as the heterogeneousness, comes into con- 
sidvration in the application of the figure. 

16. On the discussions of recent theology re- 
specting the relation of the Old Testament to the 


to 
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prophecy of the Apostle about the restoration of 
Israel, see Tholuck, p. 625. 

17. Iu spite of the Apostie’s warning, the graft 
ed branches have in many ways boasted against the 
natural branches, Under this head belong the con 
duct of Christians toward the Jews, the judgments 
passed car the capability of the Jews for conver. 
sion, and, finally, the opinion pronounced on con 
verted Jews. Here belong also the predestinarian 
appeals to God’s decree, under a disregard of the 
ethical conditions. 

18. The mystery. Tholuck: ‘“‘ According to the 
ecclesiastical definition, res captum humane rationts 
tum regenii@ quum irregentt@ transcendens (Quen- 
stedt, i. 44). According to the later expositors, on 
the contrary, it means, at Jeast in Paul, unknown 
truths, hitherto concealed from humanity, and only 
known by revelation (Riickert, Fritzsche, Meyer, and 
Philippi).” The latter, or formal idea of the rays- 
tery, underlies the former, the material one. This 
is proved by 1 Tim. iii. 16. But it is clear, from 
ver, 88, that a mystery, in the material sense, is se 
called because it is of unfathomable depth; not be 
cause it merely extends beyond the human under. 
standing in the abstract sense—or, in other words, 
because it is not attainable by the understanding— 
but only by the believing intellectual perception, be- 
cause it ever reveals itself, in its Divine depth, tn in- 
Jinitum, but not because it should remain tx infini. 
twm an unsolved enigma, 

19. Meyer acknowledges that the conversion of 
all Israel has not yet taken place; but he adds, that 
it lies in a very distant time, although the Apostle 
ee already near at hand; p. 
442, is is the usual misconception arising from 
the failure to distinguish between the religious and 
chronological idea of the nearness and remoteness 
of time ! 

20, On the different renderings of yaguona and 
xdjow, see Tholuck, p. 688. A series of insufficient 
explanations of the ouvvéxdewey in ver. 82, is on p. 
635 ; and discussions on the meaning of trois ndv- 
tac, on p. 687. 

21, It is worthy of note, that the usual doctrine 
of predestination, as well as the doctrine of restora- 
tion, has been connected with the present chapter, 
particularly with ver. 88. This contradiction is ad- 
justed, if, with Schleiermacher, we regard predesti- 
nation as economical, and restoration as conic. True, 
even in that case, the consequence of the former 
idea is strongly affected by the reference to faith 
and unbelief as ethical motives for the Divine sov- 
ereignty. the latter idea, viz., the usual 
doctrine of the adzoxaracracs, Meyer observes, 
that the universality of the Divine infention does 
not preciade the partially finite non-realization of it 
through the guilt of human individuals, But this 
observation applies also to yesterday and to-day. 
Important weight rests upon the fact that the ovri- 
xdecoev, Which is similar to fate in the organic con- 
nection of men (for example, a Jewish child, born 
in a Jewish alley, &c.), should be removed by God’s 
sovereign grace; yea, that the currents of uxbelief 
should give place to a current of faith. Judas has 
proved that a false individual can, at all even 
swim against the stream of salvation. The eons o 
God and the freedom of man tower above the usual 
ideas of the is, a8 well as above the usual 
ideas of eternal © endless condemnation.* 


* (A comparison * er. 82 with Ga’ iii. 22 will assist oe 
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33. The antho of distinctions between cogia 
and yveic, see Tholuck, p. 641. The former (Abe- 
lard) constitutes just the reverse of uurs: sapientia 
quantum ad prascientiam tpsius scientia nium 
ad tpsius operis effectum, &c. Tholuck defines the 
Sogia, according to Proverbs, as the economic and 
architectural wisdom of God, and the yv@ou as the 
knowledge of the nature of the universe. He, in 
oppusition to Meyer, refers the xgiuata to the yru- 
Gu, and the odoé to the copia. On the latter point, 
we must coincide with Meyer. The ideas: xgéuata 
and the essence of things, and ddoé and architectu- 
ral dispositions, do not fit very well together. The 
xpivata refer to final points; the odoé are at least 
connected with starting-pointe. See Ezeg. Notes. 
We must also refer, in reference to ver. 86, to Tho- 
lack’s instructive statements, 

28. Rom. xi. 86; comp. 1 Cor. viii. 6; Col. i. 
16; Heb. ii. 10; also the doxologies in the New 
Testament, and especially those in Revelation. [Stu- 
art: ‘“‘Such is the conclusion of the doctrinal part 
of our Epistle ; a powerful expression of profound 
wonder, reverence, and adoration, in regard to the 
upsearchable ways of God in His dealings with men ; 
and an assertion of the highest intensity respecting 
His sovereign right to control all things so as to ac- 
complish His own designs. A doctrine truly hum- 
bling to the proud and towering hopes and claims 
of self-justifying men ; a stumbling-block to haughty 
Jews, and foolishness to unhumbled Greeks, I 
scarcely know of any thing in the whole Bible which 
atrikes deeper at the root of human pride than vers, 
&8-36.—But sovereignty in God does not imply what 
is arbitrary, nor that He does any thing without the 
best of reasons. It only implies that those reasons 
are unknown to us.—And if our hearts are ever 
tempted to rise up t the distinctions which 
God has made, either in a temporal or spiritual re- 
spect, in the bestowment of His favors, let us bow 
them down to the dust, as well as silence and satisfy 
them, with the humbling, consoling, animating, glo- 
rious truth, that ‘of God, and through Him, and for 
Him, are all things.’ To Him, then, be the glory 
forever and ever! Amen.”—R.] 


HOMILETIOCAL ANP PRAOCTIOAL. 


A. Vers. 1-6. Has God cast away His people ? 
God forbid! 1. The thought is intolerable to the 


olla hlabbece dt Psi bi es gesbesanalsy od elaine It 
expresees a bold, genial, and comprehensive thought, and 
contains the key to the und of the 
of the whole of the world. © profound m 

- ein pay solved in the lustre of the Divine wisdom and 
ove. e 


and capabili 

and design; (8.) To the proffering of the opportunity, or 
the calling. can will have mercy upon all men, 
and gives to all (at some period) this oppo ity. But 
farther than this we cannot go. Pan. d~-s not a 
universalism of actual redemplion to ali mem. The 


to Believers. For redemption is no natural no work 
of necessity, but a act of God in Ohrist, and must be 
sppreh ated in a free moral manner by 
each individual subject.—P. 8.) 


Apostle as a true Israclite. 2, He repudiates the 
fact in the most positive manner; because, a. God 
has provided for His people beforehand ; 5. In times 
of great apostasy He has preserved His remnant of 
seven thousand who did not bow the knee to Baal : 
c. He will deal] likewise with those who have been 
reserved through grace.—Paul, as a model of truly 
national feeling. 1. He was a Christian with all his 
heart; 2. But he was also an Israelite with all his 
heart (vers. 1, 2).-The example of the Apostle Paul 
shows how Ohbristianity and national feeling not only 
do not preclude each other, but agree very well to- 
aie also am an Israelite! An expression: 1. 

ull of manly power; 2. Full of Christian love 
(vers, 1, 2)—The example of Elijah. 1. His com. 

laint against Israel; 2. God’s answer for Israel 
iia 2-4).—God still bas His seven thousand who 
have not bowed their knee to Baal (vers. 4-6). 
—Let the apostasy be never so great, God never 
wholly casts away His people (vers. 4—6). 

LutHer: Not all are God’s people who are called 
God’s people ; therefore not will be cast away, 
though the greater portion be cast away. 

StarKE: God’s children often make unnecessary 
complaints, and if the Lord should answer them, He 
would not reply in any other way than: “ Ye know 
not what ye should pray for as ye ought” (ver. 2), 
—God can permit no such confusion of ideas, as 
that we are to be saved partly through grace and 
partly through merit; chap. iii. 28 (ver. 6).—H+p- 
INGER: God bas more saints in the world than we 
often imagine. Much of the good seed lies under 
the ground; in the Spring, when the right time 
comes, it germinates. Be comforted by this truth. 
ye faithful teachers; Isa. xlix.1; 1 Kings xix. 48 
(vers, 1-8).—Nova Bibl. Tiid.: God does not cast 
us away, if we have not previously cast Him away 
(ver. 1).—You that church and congregatiun 
as the best one to which the most belong, which the 
great men in the world honor, and which, therefore, 
has the most splendor, show, and consideration. Oh, 
no; it is the small and insignificant number which 
God has preserved for salvation according to the 
election. ‘Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom” 
(ver. 5).—Spener: God looks with other eyes than 
men’s, and perceives those who were imperceptible 
to others. Yet such persons did not exist by their 
rite ee but the Lord has reserved them - 

ver, 4 

Lisco: The fall of Israel is neither altogether 
wntversal nor perpetual, The Gentiles’ becoming 
God’s people, and participants in His kingdom, is a 
fulfilment of Gen. ix. 27, that Japbeth dwell in 
the tents of Shem.—As surely as unbelief, according 
to chap. x., is an offence, so sure is the better dispo- 
sition of these better ones among the people not 
any work of theirs, but a work of Divine grace (vers 


+] 

Bevisexs There is a divine casting away, the 
most terrible penal judgment of God, in which He 
takes His Holy Spirit from man, and quenches the 
spark of within him, so that he morally dies 
out, is without the feeling and power for good, and, 
shut out from heaven, must bear misery and tor- 
ment.—This is what pious people since the fall have 
been anxiously praying God to ward off; Pa. li. 


t ha 1).—Elijah believed that he was the only one 


eft. How often does many a pious person believe 
himself alone! This is a divine trial; but in such 
hours there also comes equal consolation (ver. 8).— 
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There is a seed of good people which never dies 
out. (Indefectidtlitas ecclesia.) 

B. Vers, 7-10. The judgment of hardening on 
the Israelites not belonging to the election. 1. Why 
is this judgment inflicted upon them? a, Not be- 
cause it was determined from eternity against them ; 
but : Because they, according to chap. ix. 30 ff., 
sought righteousness by works and not by faith, 
and, accordingly, became guilty themselves. 2. In 
what does this judgment consist? God fulfils in 
them what He, a. Has said by Isaiah; 5. By David. 

Nova Bibl. T%b.: The terrible judgment of hard- 
ening! They have hell, who are smitten and do not 
feel it; who have eyes, and do not see; who have 
ears, and do not hear; who have poison and death 
instead of the bread of life; who have ruin, punish- 
ment, and condemnation, instead of strength, joy, 
and comfort; who have darkness instead of 
and earth instead of heaven.—Craugr: O 
Thou beautiful and clear light, Thou wouldst blind 
no one; and Thou only dost it as a righteous Judge 
after one has blinded himself in the power of the 
devil; 2 Cor. iv. 4 (ver. 10).—Roos: When the 
tible (where they concoct mischievous devices), 
where they usually sit unconcernedly and eat good 
things, becomes a rope, a trap, ruin, and a recom- 
pense for the unfaithfulness and violence which they 
have exercised against others, it is a symbol of all 
the means by which men unexpectedly become in- 
volved in dangers by their words, or, by their decep- 
tion or power, are led into the hands of their ene- 
mies, and sustain real injury (ver. 9). 

Lisco: The burdens of age—dim-sightedness 
and crookedness—aere likewise a symbol of ruin 
(ver. 10). 

Heusner: God has given them such a spirit; 
that is, He has permitted it to visit them as a neces- 
sary consequence, as a righteous punishment, be- 
cause they made such resistance to the strivings of 
the Divine Spirit (ver. 8). Comp. Acta ii. 87; vii. 
51.—Man, both the individual and the people, de- 
clines into wretched slavery by apostasy from God 


(ver. eo 

©. Vers. 11, 12. The fall of the Jews is the 
salvation of the Gentiles. 1. No dark fatality rules 
here; but, 2. The loving providence of God, which 
continually turns every thing evil to a good purpose. 
—Nothing is so bad that God cannot make it serve 
a good purpose.—Providential sovereignty: i. It is 
mysterious, in so far as we often cannot understand 
why it permits evil; 2. It is clear and plain, in so 
far as it always causes good to come from evil. 
Comp. Gen. 1. 20. 

StarRKE, Hepinezsr: What a great Artificer is 
God! He makes good out of evil, medicine out of 
poison, and something out of nothing.—Roos: Has 
God brought nothing good out of this evil? God 
forbid! From their fall there has taken place the 
‘salvation of the nations, to which the gospel was 
directed after it had been scorned by the Jews (Matt. 
yxi. 48; Acta xiii, 46-48; xxii. 18-21; xxviii. 27, 
28) that the latter might be provoked to jealousy by 
the former. 

GrriacH, Carvin: “ As a wife who has been 
gast away from her husband because of her guilt is 
eo inflamed by jealousy that she feels herself im- 
pelled hy it to become reconciled again to her hus- 
band, so shall it now come to pass that the Jews, 
having seen the Gentiles taking their place, and be- 
in, pained by their being cast away, shall strive after 
eeconciliation with God ;”? comp. Eph, v. 25-33. 


aby: 
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Lisco: God’s wisdom brings good out of Israel’s 
perversity. Paul does not say that the individua 
unbelieving Israelite cannot be lost; but there is 
quite a difference between the individual and the 
people (ver. 11). | 

D. Vers. 13-28. How does Paul wish to be re 
garded by the Gentiles? 1. By all means as their 
Apostle, who magnifies this his office; 2. But yet, 
at the same time, asa true friend of his lineal kin- 
dred, who wishes to be the means of saving some 
of them, because they are destined for life (vera, 
18-16).—The rich mercy shown to Israel ; percepti- 
ble, 1. From ita rejection, which is the reconciling 
of the world; 2. From its reception, which is life 
from the dead (vers, 18-15).—The figure of the first- 
fruits as related to the justification of infant bap- 
tism ; comp. 1 Cor. vii. 14 (ver. 16).—Likewise the 
of the root and the branches. (Comp. also 
the Zurich Catechism, Question 738, b.) The figure 
of the olive tree. 1. The Apostle warns the Gentile 
Christians against pernicious presumption (vers. 17, 
18); 2. He takes away the strength from such a 
possible and proud objection on their part (vers. 
19-21); 8. He exhorts them to behold God’s good- 
ness and severity (ver. 22); 4. He also declares to 
them his joyous hope of the future conversion of 
Israel (vers. 28, 24).—The branches do nut bear the 
ee but the root bears the branches. Application: 
1. To the relation of children and ts; 2. To 
the unconfirmed and the Church (ver. 18).—Do you 
stand by faith? Then do not be proud, but fear 

ver, 20).—God’s goodness and severity (ver. 22). — 
can them in again; as this was the Apos- 
tle’s hope for the children of Israel, so is it ours 
ver, 24).—The future conversion of all Israel. 1. 
hen will it take place? When the fulness of the 
Gentiles is come into the kingdom of God, and the 
time of the blindness in part of Israel is past. 2 
Why will it take place? «. Because God has prom. 
ised it by the prophets; 6. Because God has once 
chosen His people; c. Because He does not repent 
His gifts and call (vers, 25-29).—The future conver. 
sion of Israel is a mystery, in the sense of Matt. xiii 
11; 1 Cor. xv. 61.—The entrance of the fulness of 
the Gentiles into God’s kingdom. 1. It will be 
effected by the preaching of the among 
them; 2. It will take place amid praise and thanks- 
giving (ver. 25). 

Srarke: It is part of a teacher’s wisdom to ad- 
dress himself especially to every class of men in an 
assembly (ver. 18).—One often falls, and yet by his 
fall another rises; oh, wonderful and yet holy gov- 
ernment of God (ver. 15)!—A whole church, a 
whole ministry, a whole community, and a whole 
ee must not be rejected on account of a 
ew fools (ver. 16).—The living of the Jews among 
us in a dispersed way can be of use to us, for the 
frequent sight of a Jew, and his intercourse with us, 
remind us frequently of this Pauline admonition 
(ver, 21).—Why should you trouble yourself if you 
are not remembered in any earthly will as an in- 
heritor of corruptible goods? If you stand in 
God’s covenant of grace, you are more than 
Sag 27).—OramER: Let no one forget his ori 
or that will teach him to be bumble (ver. 17).—The 
human heart is guilty of two sins: it is deceit‘, 
and desperately wicked; Jer. xvii. 9. Therefore 
God must oppose it by goodness and righteousness 
(ver, 22).—Hepinarr: Do not cast away so soon 
what does not please you. Many sin by doing thia 
God has many ways to souls. Your neighbor is 
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guilty, and so are you. Shall the Lord cast both 
away? Bear and forbear. Time produces roses 
even from thorn-bushes (ver. 17).—Ob, how I wish 
that no one would sin against the poor Jews! Are 
they not Abraham's seed, and the lineal kindred of 
the Church? O God, take compassion on these 
bardened ones, and remember thy covenant !—The 
Jews, you say, only steal and cheat; they are a friv- 
olous people! Are you better than they? Cannot 
God convert them? They hear the word, and so 
do you ; neither you nor they are pious. Which has 
the greater condemnation—you, or these who are 
under a judgment? The same blindness will come 
over you, if you do not turn to Christ (ver. 23).— 
If it is a mystery, who would be so daring as to de- 
sire to fathom it ? If it is a revealed mystery, who 
will deny the conversion of the Jews? Though you 
cannot imagine how it will come to pass, neither can 
I imagine how those who were formerly Gentiles and 
servants of the devil, shall now be God’s children 
and the temple of His Spirit (ver. 25).—Nova Bibi. 
Tub, : Every thing which God does must be regard- 
ed as for our improvement ; His judgments to lead 
us to it, and His mercy and grace to keep us to it, 
even to the end. Because thy loving-kindness is 
better than life, my lips shall praise thee; Pa. lxiii. 
8 (ver. 22).—Quzsnet: Let no sinner despair! 
There is no abyss of sin from which God cannot res- 
cue him. He who returns to Him with faith and 
oo will find His boeom open to him (ver. 
23 

Spenser, on ver. 28: We have here the clear tes- 
timony that the poor castaway people shall hereafter 
be received to grace, and be converted to their Sa- 
viour ; and the promises once given them repeatedly 
in the prophets, shall be fulfilled in them. From 
the beginning of the Christian Church down to the 
present time, this has been taught and believed by 
its dearest teachers, from many passages of the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures; and we, too, have 
no ground of departing from it, or looking more at 
the hardness of those hearts which appear impossi- 
ble to be converted, than at God’s promise. Yet the 
time and manner uf God’s effecting the work we 
ehould as well commit to Divine wisdom, as rejoice 
with thanksgiving for Divine grace because of the 
thing itself; and when such a result is effected, we 
hope for all the more blessed condition of the 
Church, but meanwhile heartily pray for the fulfil- 
ment of such hope. 

GERLac#H, on ver. 16; The first figure says, the 
part has the nature of the whole; the second, the 
derived has the nature of its origin. The Apostle 
lays greatest stress upon the latter figure, for he 
dwells upon it afterward, and portrays it in clearer 
colora.—The Apostle purposely uses here a very 
striking figure, from a transaction which did not in 
reality occur—the grafting of the branch of a wild 
olive tree on a good —in order to show that 
the Gentiles, in a higher sense than the Jews, are 
called to salvation ‘‘ contrary to nature ” (ver. 24)— 
that is, by supernatural grace overcoming their na- 
ture; comp. Luke xii. 87 (ver. 18).—Paul calls eve 
thing mystery which man cannot know of himself, 
and can only perceive by Divine revelation. Pre- 
viously it wns the call of the Gentiles (chap. xvi. 
28; Eph. iii. 3), but now it is that of the Jews. 
Comp. Col. ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 51 (ver. 25),—The con- 
tinued existence of the Israelites among all the re- 
taining nations—this perfectly isolated phenomenon 
3 history—is therefore designed by God to glorify 


hereafter His covenant faithfulness by a future tota 
conversion of the people (ver. 26). 

Lisco: Under what conditions we become an¢ 
remain participants of God’s grace en 22-24). 

HEUBNER, on ver. 16: Honorable forefathers as 
earnest admonition to their posterity (ver. 16).— 
Nothing more clearly proves the strict righteousness 
of God, than His judgment on the fallen angels and 
the unbelieving people of Israel. This should in- 
spire every one with awe, and with solicitude for 
himeelf (ver. 21).—It is very necessary to bear in 
mind both God’s severity and goodness; His sever- 
ity, in order to be preserved from indulgence, false 
security, and backsliding; and His goodness, in 
order to be encouraged, and to hope for forgivenes 
and improvement, God has revealed both. With 
out the two together there would be no training of 
men (ver. 22),—-Israel is without God, because it is 
without Christ ; God has disappeared from the syna- 
gogue. He who would find God, must be converted 
to Christ (ver. 26}.—-The true deliverance of Israel 
does not take place by civil, but by spiritual, emanci- 
pation—the mercy of God. Mercy is the object of 
the reception of the Jews into the Christian Church 
(ver, 27).—God’s friendship with the patriarchs en- 
dures eternally (ver. 28). 

Bessrr: It is with Mary, with the shepherds, 
with Simeon, with the first-called disciples, with the 


‘Galilean*women, with the Apostles, and with the 


pentecostal Church of Jerusalem, and not without 
or separated from them, that thou, Gentile, hast a 
share in the root and sap of the olive tree. ‘“ Paul 
loves the little word ‘ with,’” says Bengel, in speak- 
ing of the Gentiles; chap. xv. 10; Eph. ii. 19, 22; 
iii, 6 (vers. 17, 18).—See that you are not led into 
the folly of planting the top of the tree in the earth, 
and imagining that you bear the root, and that first 
from you, German blood, the good sap of the olive 
tree bas really received strength and impulse (ver. 
18). 

veces (vers. 11-21): What serves for the 
fall of some, must serve for the support of others, 
1. Corroboration of this experience generally and 
particularly; 2, For what should it serve both the 
fallen and the raised ? 

E. Vers. 29-86. God’s general compassion on 
all. 1, On the Gentiles, who formerly did not be- 
lieve, but now believe; 2. On the Jews, who do not 
believe, but shall hereafter believe (vers. 29-82).— 
All concluded in unbelief. 1. How far? 2. To 
what end? (ver. 82.}—The universality of Divine 
grace (ver. 82).—An apostolical song of praise: 
1. For God’s fulness of grace; 2. For His wisdom ; 
8. For His knowledge (vers, 83-86).—Every thing 
is of, through, and in (to) God (ver. 86). -To God 
alone be the honor (ver. 36) ! 

LutHkrg, on ver. 82; Observe this principal dec 
laration, which condemns all righteousness of wan 
and of works, and praises only *3 compassion in 
our obtaining it by faith.—Strarxe: God must be 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all things 
(ver. 86).—HEpiNGER : How audacious not only to 
look upon God’s council-chamber, but to become 
master of it! Men do not allow their political fol. 
lies to be known; should we blind ones, then—we 
who are of yesterday and know nothing—invade 
God’s wisdom ? Job viii. 9. © man, be acute with 
the Scriptures, but not on and beside the Scriptures, 
Hypercritics mount high, and fall low; and it all 
amounts to nothing with the Divine Being (ver. 88), 

Sprner: The loftiness of the divine Majeaty 
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(vers. 33-36).—Roos: What Paul has called the 
election, he immediately afterward divides into two 
ideas, gifts and calling, and says that God does not 
repent them. God has chosen Israel, and remains 
firm to it. He has from the beginning shown great 
mercy to this people; and He does not repent of all 
this. Single branches can, indeed, be cut off, and 
individual Jews can be lost in great numbers; but 
the whole tree will not be cut off, the whole people 
cannot be cast away (ver. 29). 

Geatacne: God’s purposes for Israel will con- 
tinue uninterruptedly until the end of the present 
course of the world; as the fulfilment of all the 
promises, there is yet to take place a great popular 
conversion, and a mighty activity within the Church 
itself. But from all this we cannot conclude that 
there will be an external restoration of the Jews to 
a people in the political sense, and their return to 
the land of Canaan (ver. 29).—The survey of the 
wonderfully glorious saving purpose of God, as He 
gradually unfolded it in the foregoing verses to the 
eyes of the Apostle, leads the latter to make, from 
the bottom of his heart, this exclamation of amazed 
and adoring wonder. The wisdom of God coimpre- 
hended the purpose which His love bad prompted ; 
and God’s knowledge marked out the way, defined 
the measure, and ordered the course for its execu- 
tion. His judgments even on His own children, 
when they wish to set up their own righteousness, 
and the ways in which He draws the most remote 
Gentiles and most hardened Pharisees to himself, are 
unsearchable ; but they are not absolutely and eter- 
nally concealed, but the light of revelation is dis- 
closed to man by the Spirit, which searcheth after 
the deep things of God, and reveals them to those 
who love God (vers. 33-86). 7 

SoHLEIKRMACHER: The contemplation of the 
order of salvation, that God has concluded all in 
unbelief, is also necessary to us for wonder at Divine 
wisdom. 1. God’s concluding all in unbelief, consti- 
tutes the nature of this Divine order of salvation 
and of redemption through Chriet. 2. In this, 
Divine wisdom is most to be perceived and admired 
Nas 32, 38).—Scuweizer: The unfathomable 

epth of God’s wisdom. 1. We represent this un- 
fathomable depth to ourselves in humility ; 2. We 
lift ourselves up in faith, since therein the ways of 
Divine wisdom are concealed (ver. 83). 

Tae Pericore for the Sunday after Trinity 
(vers. 88-36).—Wotr: How our reflection should 
be directed to the unsearchable purposes of God. 
We see, 1. From whence it should proceed; and, 
2. To what it must lead—Ranxe: How one can 
learn to submit to God’s incomprehensible ways: 
1. By being humble; 2. By being confident.— 
Petri: How should we act in regard to the incom- 
prehensibility of God? 1. We should. be discreet 
In our opinions; 2. We should be humble in our 
disposition; 3. We should be faithful in our work. 
—Kaprr: The Holy Trinity: 1. An unfathomable 
depth; 2. But an inexhaustible fountain of life.— 
Fiorgy: Our inability to comprehend God is a re- 
minder that should lead us to a careful reflection. 
It is: 1. A reminder of the narrowness of our 
mind, that we should be warned by it against useless 
subtleties; 2. A reminder ing the Scriptures, 
that we should be moved thereby to hold fast to 
God’s revealed woid; 3. A reminder of eternity, 
that we should thereby think of the perfect knowl- 
edge which awaits us in the future world.—Scauttz: 
The Lord’s ways: 1. How God glorifies them before 
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our eyes; 2 To what end God's glory, which & 
declared in His ways, summons us. 

[Bisuor Hatt: On Divine severity. With hew 
envious eyes did the Jews look upon those first her 
alds of the gospel, who carried the glad tidings of 
salvation to the despised Gentiles! What cruel 
storms of persecution did they raise against those 
blessed messengers, whose feet deserved to be beau- 
tiful ! wherein their obstinate unbelief turned to our 
advantage ; for, after they had made themselves un 
worthy of that gospel of peace, that blessing was 
instantly derived upon us Gentiles, and we happily 
changed conditions with them.—The Jews were once 
the children, and we the dogs under the table: the 
crumbs were our lot, the bread was theira. Now is 
the case, through their wilful incredulity, altered: 
they are the dogs, and we the children; we sit ata 
full table, while their hunger is not satisfied with 
scraps.—On the necessity of a living fatth in Chr.st, 
If ever, therefore, we look for any consolation in 
Christ, or to have any part in this beautiful union, it 
must be the main care of our hearts to make sure 
of a lively faith in the Lord Jesus; to lay fast hold 
upon Him; to clasp Him close to us; yea, to receive 
Him inwardly into our bosoms, and so to make Him 
ours, and ourselves His, that we may be joined to 
Him as our Head, espoused to Him as our Hus 
band, incorporated into Him as our Nourishment, 
engrafted in Him as our Stock, and Jaid upon Him 
as a sure Foundation.—On the incomprehensibility of 
Divine wisdom. It is unfitting for the vulgar mind 
to attempt with profane foot to ascend the highest 
pinnacles of heaven, and there to scrutinize with 
presumptuous eyes the holy innermost places of God, 
and to pronounce an opinion on the most profound 
secrets of the Divine wisdom !—Shall we dare to 
measure the depths of the Divine law with the di- 
minutive standard of our intellect? Shall we tram- 
ple on things which even the angels gaze on with 
awe? But in this respect I do not so much blame 
the people as the teachers themselves, who have so 
inopportunely supplied the ears and minds of the 
multitude with these subjects. 

[Farinpon: What better spectacle for the Church 
than the synagogue, in whose ruins and desolation 
she may read the dangerous effects of spiritual pride 
and haughtiness of mind, and thence learn not to 
insult, but tremble ?—Take virtue in ita own shape, 
and it seems to call for fear and trembling, and to 
bespeak us to be careful and watchful that we forfeit 
not so fair an estate for false riches; but take it, as 
from the devil’s forge, and then, contrary to its own 
nature, it helps to blind and hoodwink us, that we 
see not the danger we are in, how that not only the 
way, but our feet, are slippery. It unfortunately 
occasions its own ruin, whilst we, with Nero in Taci- 
tus, spend riotously upon presumption of treasure.— 
LeiaHTon: Our only way to know that our namee 
are not in that black line, and to be persuaded that 
He hath chosen us to be saved by His Son, is this, 
to find that we have chosen Him, and are built on 
Him by faith, which is the fruit of His love who 
first chooseth us, and which we may read in our 
are of Him. ie an 

ARNOOK : regeneration. 
the perfection of one species, can never mount the 
thing so increased, to the perfection of another 
cies. If you could vastly increase the heat of 
you could never make it ascend to the perfection 
a star. If you could increase mere moral works to 
the highest pitch they are capable of, they an never 
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make you gracious, because grace is another species, 
and the nature of them must be changed to make 
them of another kind. Ali the moral actions in the 
world will never make our hearts of themselves of 
another kind than moral. Works make not the 
heart good, but a good heart makes the works 
It ia not our walking in God’s statutes materially, 
which procures us a new heart, but a new heart is 
necessary before walking in God's statutes.—On the 
wisery of unbelief. Some humbled souls think God 
is not so merciful as He declares; He swears to ex- 
pel their doubts. Presumptuous persons think God 
18 not so just; He swears to expel their vain con- 
ceita. This sin ties up, as it were, the bands of an 
omnipotent mercy from saving such a one. 
TitLotson : We are apt to attribute all things 
to the next and immediate agent, and to look no 
higher than second causes; not considering that all 
the motions of natural causes are directly subordi- 
nate to the first cause, and all the actions of free 
creatures are under the government of God’s wise 
providence, so that nothing happens to us besides 
the design and intention of God.—If God be the 
last end of all, let us make Him our last end, and 
refer all our actiona to His glory. This is that which 
is due to Him, as He is the first cause, and therefore 
He does most reasonably require it of us. 
[Horxins: Fear God, lest at any time, through 
any neglect or of youra, He should be 
hata to suspend His influence, and withdraw 
grace from you, and to leave you to your own 
weakness and impotency, upon whose influence all 
your obedience doth depend. 
Henry: The beet evidence of integrity is a 
om from the present prevailing corruptions of 
the times and places that we live in; to swim against 
the stream when it is strong. Those God own 


for His faithful witnesses that are bold in bearing 
their testimony to the present truth. This is thank. 
worthy: not to bow to Baal when every body bows 
Sober singularity is commonly the badge of true 
sincerity. 

[J. Westry: God always reserved a seed for 
himself; a few that worshipped Him in spirit and 
in truth. I have often doubted whether these were 
not the very persons whom the rich and honorable 
Christians, who will always have number as well as 
power on their side, did not atize, from time to 
time, with the title of heretics, Perhaps it was 
chiefly by this artifice of the devil and his children, 
that the good which was in them being evil spoken 
of, they were prevented from being so extensively 
useful as otherwise they might have been. Nay, I 
have doubted whether that arch-heretic, Montanus, 
was not one of the holiest men in the second century. 

[CLargse: The designs are the offspring of inf 
nite wisdom, and therefore they are all right; the 
means are the most proper, as being the choice of an 
infinite knowledge that cannot err: we may safel 
credit the goodness of the destgn, founded in infi- 
nite wisdom; we may rely on the due accomplish- 
ment of the end, because the means are chosen and 
applied by infinite knowledge and skill, 

[Baenes, on ver. 14: We may see here, 1. That 
it is the earnest wish of the ministry to save the 
souls of men; 3. That they should urge every argn- 
ment and appeal with reference to this; 8. That 
even the most awful and humbling truths may have 
this tendency; 4. It is right to use all the means 
in our power, not absolutely wicked, to save men. 
Paul was full of devices; and much of the success 
of the ministry will depend on a wise use of plans, 
that may, by the Divine blessing, arrest and save the 
souls of men.—J. F. H.] 
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PART SECOND. 


The Practical TLeme: The calling of the Roman Christians, on the ground 
of their pie vee redemption, or the UNIVERSAL MERCY of God (which will be 
extended to all), to represent the living worship of God in the completion of the 
real burnt-offering, and to form a universal Christian church-life for the realization of 
‘the call of all nations to PRAISE AND GLORIFY Gop, so that they too may recognize 
‘and sustain the universal call of the Apostle. In correspondence with this is the 
recommendation of his companions, assistants, and friends, in sending his greetings 
to them; in contrast with which is his warning against Judaizing and paganixzing 
ress an chap. xii, 1—-xvi. 20.—Conclusion. Salutations of friends. Amen 

vers. 21-27). 


LirrraTURE.—Boraer, Dissertatio de parte epistole ad Romanos parendica, Lagd. Bat., 1810. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


THE OALLING OF THE ROMAN OHUROH TO A UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN DEPORTMENT 


Crar. XII. 1-XV. 18. 


iia s Sheer Til shyt theme , ‘ The proper conduct of Christians toward the 
fellowship of the brethren for gabe iene of @ harmonious ohh life (vers. 8-8). 


Cuap. XII. 1-8. 


1 I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye [to]' 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable [well-pleasing] unto 
which is your reasonable [rational] service. [,] And be not [And not to be]' 
conformed to this world: but be ye transformed [but to be transfigured]° by 
the renewing of your‘ mind, that ye may prove what és that good, and accept 
able, and perfect will of God [or, what is the will of God, what is good, and 
well-pleasing, and seb tape 
or I say, through the grace given unto me, to every man that is amo 

you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think; but to thi 
soberly [or, not to be high-minded above what he ought to be minded, but to be 
so minded as to be sober-minded],° according as God hath dealt to every man 
4 the measure of faith, For as we have many members in one body, and all 
5 members have not the same office: So we, detng many, are one body in Christ, 
6 and every one’ members one of another. Having then gifts differing according 

to the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy” according 
7 to the proportion of faith; Or ministry, let us wait on our ministering ; or he 
8 that teacheth, on teaching; Or he that exhorteth, on exhortation: he that 

giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that releth, with diligence; he that 

sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness. 


LS) 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 1 —{The infinitive should be retained in the English rendering, for the eahe of convenience in connecting 
the infinitives, which are to be acce as the correct readings in ver. 2. : 

$ Ver. 2.+{The Rre. (with &. B!. L., many versions and fathers) reads: eve, which is ado by 
Wordsworth and Tregelles. The majority of modern editors and commentators ( mann, Tischendorf, Tholuck, 
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Alford, Lange) accept the infinitive; so A. B?. D. F. Most of these support Serpe xn er isce ees, 


an independen 


ver. 
ting infinitive, we 


8 Ver. 3.—{Here the infinitive wer anepeervcles receives the additional support of ¥.—The E. V. is more 


euphonious than exact in rendering these ver 
a 
Tiechendort, Meyer, Alford 
® Ver. 2.—{This em 
a similar rend 


he reading of the Rec. (d) is v 


mR. A. B. D!. F. read ré; which is 


dism, aid means : what (is true) as regards individuals, (they are) members 
é , te tio awe diel 


y 
out the elliptical clauses, and pres rer the force of the original, that it is not n 
nistering (ver. 7), might perhaps be improved ; yet, on 


clause: le 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOAL. 


Summary.—The practical theme controlling the 
whole of the second part. The proper conduct of 
Christians, or the calling of (Roman) Obristians to 
the living worship (service) of God,” vers. 1,2; a. 
The proper conduct to the fellowship of believ- 
ing brethren, the Church (ecclesiastical duties), vers. 
8-8; 6. The proper conduct of Christians in all 
personal relations, vers. 9-21; c. Toward civil au- 
thorities (duties toward the government), chap. xiii. 
1-6; d. Toward the world in general. Recogni- 
tion of the rights of the world, and of legal fellow- 
ship with it. Separation, on the contrary, from the 
ungodliness of the world, vera. 7-14; ¢. The proper 
practice of the living worship of God, and its uni- 
versality in the removing of the differences between 
the “weak” and the “strong,” chap. xiv. l-xv. 4; 
jf. Exhortation to unanimity of all the members of 
the Church to the praise of God, on the ground of 
God’s grace, for realizing the destination of all na- 
tions to glorify God, chap. xv. 5-18. 

See also the headings of the sections. Meyer: 
“ General exhortation to holiness.” But this ‘‘ gen- 
eral” exhortation is very characteristically defined 
according to the characteristic, fundamental thought 
of the whole Epistle, in ita eesential as well as in 
Its personal reference. According to the essential 
reference, the Apostle has shown, in the first part, 
that the corruption of the world consists in its hav- 
ing fallen from the living worship of God, and that 
therefore redemption isa restoration of the funda- 
mental principles of this living worship. The entire 
holiness of Christians is, accordingly, portrayed as 
the development of a. living spiritual worship. But 
in the personal reference, the Apostle shows how 
the Roman Christian congregation should be devel- 
oped into a congregation of living worship, in order 
to be the instrument of ita extension to all the world, 
to serve as a central organ for the Apostle, who has 
perceived his calling in the extension of this worship 
into all the world. 


1. The practical theme (vers. 1, 2). A sum- 
mons to develop the service restored 7 redemp- 
eidelberg 


tion. Nag 8 here the third part of the 


Thankfulness to God for Redemp- 
tton.—P, 8.] 


® (The word ered tenet need Se ae nore 
through out this section, means, literally : Service ‘4 ; 
but, technically : public service, Divine service, public wor- 
ship. Dr. seems to combine both meanings, for he 
ieaplies thxt all the duties here set forth form not only a 
service of God, but the best, truest worship, the real liturgy 
of the New Testame::t Church.—R.) 


: conformed, 
array Caney measure, variety in the form of the Greek. 

vo6¢, the Rec. (&. D®. L.) inserts tpsy. It is omitted in A. B. D'. F.; rejected by Lachmann, 
Tregelles, nge ; poobebly a mechanical repetition from ver. 1. 
tion accords with Dr. Lange’s exegesis. It is taken from Noyes; the Amer. Bible Unica 


tranaformed. Trangfgured (Five Ang. Olergymen) is more 


pi on exegetical grounds, 

6 clause contains a sole= 

one another. 

. Notes. The E. V. has so happily filled 
to make any alterations. The 

e whole, it presents the correct 


Ver. 1. I beseech you therefore, brethren 
[Tlagaxalé otv twas, adedgoli}. Ao 
cording to Meyer and Tholuck, the 5 oes not 
introduce an inference from the whole of the pre 
vious didactic part (as Calvin, Bengel, De Wette, 
Philippi, and others, would have it), but from chap. 
xi. 85, 86. But it must be observed, that the con- 
clusion of chap. xi. constitutes the organic apex of 
the entire doctrinal division ; this is especially true 
of ver. 82, with which Riickert, and others, would 
connect this verse. Tholuck fails to perceive the 
Apoatle’s practical theme, in saying: “The Apostle 
was accustomed to make some exhortations follow 
the chief, and therefore the didactic, contents.” 

By the meroles of God [dca tiv oixtse- 
ney tov Oro] (chap. xv. 80; 1 Cor. i. 10; 2 
Cor. x. 1). The objective ground of Divine mercy 
in their experience of salvation, is made the sub- 
jective ground of his admonition. He refers to the 
experience of Divine mercy, its consequence, and 
ita light and right, as if he said, by the name of 
Divine mercy. e only difference is, that, in the 
asseveration dia, Ly, the speaker allows the subject 
of his asseveration itself to speak as motive and 
motor. The plural ofxtsgpno8¢ corresponds to 
the Hebrew 5°21"; but the Apostle has also. in- 
stituted, in the foregoing, a threefold gradation of 
the Divine demonstration of grace. 

To present, zagacotyaas. The expres 
sion, which was used of placing the sacrificial beast 
before the altar, conveys the thought of the com- 

e resignation and readiness which, on the one 

d, does not in the least hesitate, but, on the 
other, makes no intrusion by an arbitrary slaying of 
the offering. 

Your bodies ,ra cwpata ipo]. The 
holding of the body in readiness for an offering well- 
pleasing to God, is the expression for the highest 
measure of the renunciation of every thing earthly 
and temporal. Explanations : 

1. Figurative designation of personality itself, 
according to the fi of the offering (Beza, De 
Wette, and Philippi Stuart, Hodge] ). 

2. The bodies in the real sense, as the holiness 
of the voicg is added in the second verse (Fritzaeche, 
Meyer). 

8. The sensuous nature of man, which leads him 
to sin (Koliner, and others). 

Against (1.): The Apostle speaks, according to 
the apostolic standard, to believers, who, according 
to chap. vi., have aready given their personal life 
to death. But the body is the organ and symbol of 
al] the individual parts, which must be offered in 
consequence of this principial offering. Against 
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(2.), Cocceius; Non possumus offerre sine 
ae The real service apart fe in making the 
offering is, indeed, finished with the shedding of 
blood, or with the resignation of the body. But 
the heart, or the life of the spirit, is given to God 
as an expression that the body is offered. Against 
© Whatever is sinful is not fit, as such, for an 

ering.—The body is the organ and symbol of the 
present life in all its relations and parts. Comp. 
chap. vi. 12, 13, where the question under consider- 
ation is the active consecration of all the members 
of the body.* 

Sacrifice. Ouvgiay. We hold that the Apos- 
tle has in mind the symbol of the central offering 
—that is, of the burnt-offering (comp. Tholuck, p. 
651). But the burnt-offering was a symbol that the 
whole life, with all its powers, should be consumed 
in the fire of God’s sovereignty, for His service and 
glory. The predicates, living, Cwacayv, &., par- 
ticularly the first, which the Apostle ascribes to this 
Guvaia, are thought, by Meyer, to denote the an- 
tithesis of this New Testament ‘offering to that of 
the Old Testament: “as an offering which lives (an- 
tithesis to the real offerings which lose their life).” 
Tholuck, on the other hand, says with propriety ; 
“the thought that in the Old Testament only dead 
offerings were brought to God, is neither Jewish nor 
‘Pauline; to present not only dead offerings, but 
even sict ones, was an abomination before the Lord ; 
Mal. i. 8.” Yet this applies only to Meyer’s expres- 
sion ; his distinction in itself is well founded. The 
predicates, holy [ayiayv] and well-pleasing to 

[evagectoy re OG], do not in them- 
selves fully constitute an antithesis to the Old Tes- 
tament. The antithesis is comprised: (1.) In the 
designation, your bodies, human bodies ; which is 
necessary to the idea of a spiritual offering; (2.) 
In the sag ag on the presenting and holding in 
readiness for the Lord, as the Finisher of the real 
offering ; tn which all their own external self-offerin 
en the part of the Roman Christians is absolutely 
precluded, By this means the predicates aoquire a 
stronger meaning. The higher and real newness of 
life, the holiness of, and Divine pleasure in, the life 
of faith given up to the service of God, take the 
place of the symbolical newness of life, holiness of, 
and legal Divine pleasure in, the offering of the 
beast. Estius, Bengel, and others, have connected 
the tw Oe@ with magactioo; this is correctly 
opposed by Meyer and Tholuck (see Phil. iv. 18; 
comp. Rom. vi. 18; 1 Peter ii. 5 

Which is your ratio service. ([Dr. 
Lange: Huer vernitnftiger (geistiger) Gottesdienst. | 
The accusative t7y loysxyy datostay is in 
apposition with the foregoing clause, characterizing 
more specifically what has been said, according to 
the New Testament conception of orga in an- 
tithesis to that of the Old Testament. The ia- 
toebla, service, worship, which, in its central idea, 
is everywhere an offering (see John xvi. 2). But 
thia sacrificial worship of believers should be jo- 

sxx (see John iv. 21; Rom. i. 9; 1 Peter ii. 5). 
e Joy-xoy denotes that which is inspired by rea- 
eon, in harmony with rea] reason, and consequently 


® [80 Tholuck. While it must be admitted that we are 
bidden to present our enfire selves, the choice of the word 
“bodies”? is probably ‘an indication that the san tion 
of Christian life is to extend to that part of man’s nature 
which is most completely under the bondage of sin” (Ale 
ford). This view is not open to the objection urged above 
by Dr. Lange, and accords with Paul’s use of coua.—R.] 


spiritual, real; in antithesis to merely external sym 
bolical service (Melanchthon, cudtess menéis),* but not 
in antithesis to the Cia aioya (Theodoret, Grotiua, 
and others); for, as Meyer observes, the question 
here is Aaryeia, but not Svoia. Indirectly, in. 
deed, the Joy:xy datgzia is also an antithesis te 
the cultus commentitit ; for if the symbolical service 
would establish iteelf beyond its time, against the 
real service, it would then become cultus commentticus, 

Ver. 2. And not to be conformed. On the 
difference of the readings, see Zeztual Note*. The 
infinitives must be referred to the mapaxadw, The 
cuvozxynuatilzsahas is passive, with a reflexive 
meaning, in eandem formam redigi, se conformare, 
Philippi: “The original difference between oyrue 
and yoggy may be, that the latter denotes ra 
the organic form, while the former denotes more 
the mechanical form, the external and adventitious 
habitus (cyjua from fyw, oxeiv); comp. 1 Cor. 
vil. 81. Hence oxzjua is also the external sem- 
blance, the pompa, and oxynaritec fas, synonymous 
with zgocnoticbas, to assume a form, a seeming 
shape, to appear, to take the shape of; comp. the 

cited by Wetstein ; nopg7 also the beauti- 
ful form, forma; comp. formosus. Thus sopeq 
more fitly designates the real inward form, while 
oyjuc denotes rather the external and accidental 
appearance.” Comp. Phil. fi. 6-8. See also Tho- 
luck, p. 652. Meyer holds [as the E. V. assumes 
that the antithesis of both verbe is comprised only 
in the prepositions ; these, indeed, increase it. The 
avy denotes the torpidity of the external form of 
the Church by uniformity with the world, worldli- 
ness; the sera denotes the organic change and 
transformation of the organic shape, according to 
the new inward form. Meyer: “ The present infini- 
tives denote a continued action, while zagaor7 
represents the presenting of the offering as a com- 
pleted act.” 

To this world [145 alive. tottw). odis 
mit. The pre-meesianic and relatively anti-measi- 
anic form of the world in ita perverted couree. 
[Comp. Lange’s Comm., Gal. i. 4, p. 18.—R.] 

But to be transfigured [aila uetapoe- 
govaSas, The difference in preposition and verb 
is better preserved by (ransfigured, which also con 
veys the distinctions s above. Swe Five An- 
glican Clergymen.—R.] The neta. is reflexive, 
as guvey. 

By the renewing of your mind; chap. vii. 
24; Eph. iv. 28. The xaworng mvetuatos (Rom. 
vii. 6; comp. chap. vi. 4), as an impelling principle, 
results in the avaxaivooss of the voic; for 
the yvoic, the conscious, thoughtful, or reflective 
moral and religious spiritual life (disposition) is con- 
stantly renewed, in part restored, and in part devel. 
oped, in its mastery over the natural part of life. 
The transformation and shaping of the life of the 
Christian are determined not by external worldly 
forms, but by this.inward renewing, or renewing as- 
cending to the whole of the external life (ava- 
caevage through the productive power of the 
Spirit. @ voc, a8 such, does not then receive 
the new soggy (Tholuck), but rather the whole 
Obristian life from the vovs outward.+ 


* [80 Hodes, feast and most. Rational is proferable 
to reasonable, use the latter conveys ordinarily the idea 
of something for which a good reason can be given, ra‘her 
than the exact idea of Aoytxdy, rational, ig. —R. 

t crne mind is renewed in the newness of the Spirit, 
and from within the transforming impulse 
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That ye may prove. Literally: «is ro 


Goxsuacesy. [Infinitive clause of design (Mey- 
er).—R.] The Christian life should not receive its 


development by means of an external legislation, 
but by the inward one, which is directed by spiritual 
proving and self-determination (see Gal. vi. 4; Eph. 
v. 10; Phil. i 10, and other passages). Meyer ap- 
propriately says: ‘In the unrenewed man this prov- 
ing is altogether foreign to the activity of his con. 
science. Comp. Epb. v. 10.” But with thia there 
is also connected the being able to prove (Rickert, 
Kollner [Hodge, apparent y]), although the actual 
proving is conjoine. with it. Meyer: “‘ The regen- 
erate one proves by the verdict of his conscience, 
aroused and illuminated by the Spirit.” The »éu0¢ 
of the Spirit, the Christian principle of life, is an 
infinitude, whose explanation and concrete applica- 
tion to life is committed to the proving of Christian 
illumination and wisdom.* 

The will of God [ro &tinuna tot 
Orqi]. That which is willed by God in every 
relation of life. The reference of the definitions 
€0 ayaSor, xai evagectoy xal télesos, 
as adjectives, to God’s will (Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
the most of the early expositors, Luther, Riickert, 
&o.), is opposed, first of all, by the svageqroy, 
bat, in general, by the tautology that would be con- 
tained in the expression. Therefore Erasmus, Cas- 
talio, Tholuck, Mcyer, and the most of the early 
commentators, have regarded the additions as a sub- 
stantive apposition. 

What is good, &, We may ask whether a 
climax of three members is Gesigned [Meyer], or 
whether we should render explicit that double re- 
lation of the good, by which, on the one hand, it is 
that which is well-pleasing to God, and, on the oth- 
er, that which is perfect in itself, because it arises 
frora the righteousness of faith, the principle of 
perfection. We prefer the latter rendering. The 
repetition of the article would, of course, not be 
necessary with the first interpretation.+ 


2. The proper conduct of Christians toward the 
community of brethren for the establishment of a 
harmonious church-life (vers. 8-8). Tholuck is cor- 
rect in finding, in what follows, a reference to the 
different spheres of activity in the Church. Meyer 
speaks only of an exhortation to individual duties.} 

Ver. 8. For I say (cay definitely). The ya 
is rendered namely, by Tholuck and Meyer. [AL 
ford also takes it as resumptive.] First of all, 
namely appears as inappropriate as for. If it is 
the matter of the self-proving and self-determination 
of believers, how they should act toward each other, 
how can the Apostle lay down his precepts imme- 
diateiy afterward? The answer lies in the fact, that 
their subjective judgment should be subordinated to 
the known objective will of God. This requirement, 
that they should be certain as to whether their con- 


transfigure a whole life. This seems to be Dr. Lange's 


mara 'e 

© (The verb ntcotnabr, Si is rendered discern (Amer. 
Bible Union), approve ( us, and others); but prove, 
test by experience, is to be preferred (so Meyer, De 
Wette, Alford, and others). Wordsworth: assay the value 


of —R.) 
t [The non-repetition of the article, which is urged 
on,”’ is readily explained. 


Serine the “‘substantive ay 
I alors oa all three to one thing. See Winer, 
i [So Alford. Meyer subdivides these verses thus: 


vers. 3-5, exhortation to humility in eral; vers. 
with epecial reference to official chariams -B1 ia 


duct correspends to Goc’s perfect will, is so great, 
that it causes the Apostle to lay down: regulations 
for it. Therefore we may also translate the ydég by 
for. The AJéyew is used in the sense of injunction. 

Through the grace, &. [dia t7>5 yaoe 
toc, x.t.4.] Even here dsa. He will not pre- 
scribe for them by virtue of his subjective opinion 
or authority, but by virtue of the grace which is 
given to him (see chap. i. 5), which establishes his 
office, and is at the same time the element of life 
common to his office and their church-life (see chap 
xv. 15; 1 Cor. iii. 10; Eph. iii. 7, 8). 

To every man that is among you [zayvri 
tT Ovts éy wuiv. Alford: “A strong bringing 
out of the tndividual application of the precept.”—— 
R.] This would therefore have applied to Peter 
also, if he had been in Rome, or Paul would not 
have spoken thua, or, indeed, would not have writ- 
ten to them at all. 

Not to think of himself [47 reg o- 
vety. See the text, and TZestual Note pa 
Tholuck : ggoveiw is here not “ to strive after,” an 
also not ‘to be disposed, to think,” but “to think 
(of himself)” (see p. 654). 

Soberly, cwgeovety. It is wise conduct or 
good behavior, especially as moderation. — Proper 
self-knowledge and esteem, apart from over-estima- 
tion, should, by modesty, come to proper and wise 
moderation in the reciprocity of the personal life 
with the society. Meyer understands ggovety as to 
be di , and explains the details sina 
the Vulgate, Calvin, and others, interpret in the 
same way. The mode of thinking and feeling ia 
undoubtedly connected here with the holding and 
demeaning, which is proved by the owgooveis 

Aooording as God hath dealt to every 
man [ixactw oc 6 Seog éuégecev]. The 
éxdortqw isdependént on énéigeae: According 
as dealt to every man, &c., is therefore 
made antecedent by inversion (see 1 Cor. iii. 5).— 
The idea of a different distribution of the measure 
of faith leads to the idea of the gift (ver. 6). No 
one should apply more than the gift of for 
what lies beyond this is presumption; but the whole 
of the gift of grace should be applied, for if this 
be not done, something would be withheld from the 
society which is designed for it. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 
4-6, 11; Heb. ii. 4. 

The measure of faith [uétgov ziorews]. 
When Meyer maintains that faith here means only 
faith in the ordinary sense, he overlooks the fact 
that the measure of faith is spoken of in concrete 
unity; or rather, he interprets this measure errone- 
ously, by understanding only different degrees of 
the strength of faith, and, accordingly, he not only 
rejects the reference of tbe expression to Chris- 
tian knowledge (Beza, and others), or to the power 
of working miracles (Theophylact), but also to the 
gift of grace (Chrysostom, and most other commen- 
tators). The purely Divine element in the gift is 
undoubtedly emphasized here, for what is not of 
fuith is sin. [Alford explains the phrase: ‘* Zhe 
fae ei | of bas Sekai, itself no inherert con- 
gruity. It is, in fact, the subjective designation of 
‘the grace that is given unto us;’ ver. 6.” He 
rightly distinguishes it from the gifta and graces 
themselves. Philippi in substance. The objec. 
tive sense of “ faith,” which is implied in the view 
of Bega, is open to decided objection.—R.] 

Ver. 4. For as we have many members ig 
one body [xaSanmeg yao év ivl esuat 
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rohia pian Syouer). Establishment of the 
foregoing. The individual Christian is only a mem- 
ber of Christ's body, and should conduct himself as 
a member, avow himself as a member, and should 
permit himself to be strengthened as a member; 
Christ alone is the Head.* ‘On the commonness 
of the parallels between a human body and a corpus 
socials (1 Cor. xii.), even among the ancients, see 
Grotius and Wetstein in loco ;”” Meyer. 

Ver. 5. So we, being many. In antithesis to 
the unity of the body. 

In Christ. The head is the organic vital cen- 
tre of the whole, in which (not éo which) every thing 
in respect to dominion and glory is comprised (Eph. 
i. 22, and other passages). 

And every one. To dé xa’ elo is a 
solecism of the later Greek, instead of to dé xaf 
éva; Mark xiv. 19; John viii, 9, and other pas- 


sages. 

Ver. 6. Having then gifts differing accord- 
ing to the grace [Syovtes ds yagicnata 
KaTAH THY YaQuy THY dotioaay Auiy 
dsagoga). Different constructions here enter 
into consideration. 

1, With ¥yovre¢ & new sentence begins, which 
continues in a succession of elliptical exhortations 
(Beza, Olshausen, Philippi, and others). Meyer: 
‘The elliptical expression after xata tyv avad. t. 
aiot. may be supplied by zgogyteiwpyev; by wuey 
after év 17 dvaxovig ; by Sorw after dy 17 didac- 
xahia; by the same after éy ry nxagaxdyoe ; and, 
finally, by the imperatives of the corresponding 
verbs apd ar &c.) after the three followi 
parts, éy aziornt:, &c. [So E. V., Hodge, ‘ke 
pomp: oe analogous mode of expression in 1 Peter 
v. 10 f. 

2. The Syorres is connected with the fore- 
going, but in such a way that the following clauses 
are, according to Meyer, all ellipses (Erasmus, and 
others), Meyer also places Tholuck here, but Tho- 
luck declares now for (1). 

8. The Syorvtecs dé is joined with éopey 
(ver. 5), in appositional meaning, and the follow- 
ing clauses are, at the outset, not hortatory, but 
descriptive, yet pass over into the hortatory (Reiche, 
Riickert, De Wette, Lachmann). We accept this 
construction with the modification, that we construe 
the Sy» emphatically in the meaning of to have 
and to hold fast, to Fa into practice, to exercise. 
Comp. Rom, i. 28. With the gifts, as with every 
thing spiritual, we must bear especially in mind that 
they cannot be possessed aright without exercising 
them. Thus the hortatory character under the de- 
acriptive form lies in the force of the Bye, and in 
the added dé. [This dé is rendered by Alford: 
“and not only so, but.”—R. 

As for the apparent fluctuations in the construc- 
tion, they resolve themselves into regular forms, if 


we observe the subdivisions.| The Apostle distin-| gimouity 


guishes, first of all, two principal categories: a. 


® (Alford : Wkly elucidating the fact that God a 
tions variously to various persons: because the © 
eommunity is like a body, with many members, having 
various duties.” —RB.) 


grammati- 
3 by the A © loses 
construction, and continues with the concrete 
é y, which he still binds on to the foregoing with 
are; but, at 3 peradisovs, omits this also, and, at ver. 9, 
introduces the abstract 4 aydwy.’”? This view or that of 
Dr. Lange will be preferred, as one does or does not seek 
definiteness of arrangement in the verses.—R.] 
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nmoogyteia; 6. diaxovia. The diaxsvia ‘s thea 
divided into the didacxwy and the zagaxales; 
this latter is again divided into the peraddorg, the 
noeoiotaevog, and the éewv. This is proved by 
the forms: 

1. The antithesis of the abetract nouns, zg0¢7 
tei and dsaxovia. The latter, in its broader mean 
ing, was evidently a church office; while, on the 
other hand, the zgogyteia was, in the fullest sense, 
also an office. ; 

2. elite 6 didaoxws, site 6 nagaxaloy. This 
magaxadey must, at all events, be regarded as a 
superintendent of the society, presbyter, or man hav- 
ing the gifts of the presbyter, whether, as 0 petady 
dovs, he devoted himself to the care of the poor; 
a3 6 2p0t0tdpEVOG, to the xrPigvyjos in the nar- 
rower sense; or, as 0 édewy, to the way of the 
sick and casting out of devils,*—Gi/ts differing 


relay Rhee dein Gifts ; that is, modifica. 
tions of the one Divine grace in the differences 
of the human individual talent (see 1 Cor. xii. 


4 

ther prophecy. Prophecy, in the Old 
Testament as well as in the New, is the gift and call- 
ing to declare, by the prompting and communication 
of God’s Spirit, what is new—that which concerns 
the future, and the development of God's kingdom ; 
in order, like the compass, to direct aright, in the 
present, the ship of the kingdom. The reason why 
it appears more in the foreground in the Old Testa- 
ment than in the New, is, that the former was the 
time of expectation and longing, and the latter the 
time of fulfilment and satisfaction.+ 

A to the proportion (harmony) of 
faith [xata tay avahoyiay tTHG HiotEemG} 
The expression defines exactly: according to the 
relation, the proportion, or harmony of faith ; ths 
is, according to the proportion defined by faith 
Explanations : 

1, Subjective faith, including the measure of 
faith, is meant (the early commentators; Origen, 
C tom, Ambrose, and others; on and Mey- 
er | Alford, De Wette]. Tholuck: “The prophet 
keeps within the limits of his prophetical gift, as 
signed him by his individuality ”’). 

2. The objective rule of faith (Abelard, Aquinas, 
Herveus, &c.; Flatt, Klee, Philippi, and others). 
Tholuck, on the contrary, observes, that we may 
ask whether Paul could have appealed already to 
such a regula fidei. But, in reality, Moses has 
already established the features of the analogia 
Jidet, Deut. xviii. 18 ff. It is well known that the 


® (Dr. s classification is ingenious, and 
the most one, if all seven terms be 
official positions. Meyer, Alford, and cthers, refer the last 
three (in var. 8) to endowed with certain charisms, 
without any ial official position. The reason for this 
change in application is found in the omission of eire, the 


ns and functions, 
do not define the 


as before, but the mode. Besides, as the Apostle 
(ver. has been speaking of ‘‘all mem ers,” he would 
naturally allude to others official ne. 
in the notes on the separate clauses.—R. ] 


t [*‘ Proph 

prediction of fa events, ok the tendency has been te 
dentify the New Testamen Pht card with the . 
Dr. H remarks: ‘“‘ The gift of which Paul here speaks, 
is ... that of immediate occasional inspira 1 
the recipient to deliver, as the mouth of the 
communication which he had received.” view, whick 
is undoubtedly correct, removes this office out of the dis- 


cusal pe ep Church t d offices at the presant 
day. Te neato the Src pariuary caPoot the apostolia 
age.— 
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Jews crucified Christ by a false application of this 
rule; bat it is equally well known that the New 
Testament proofs of faith from the Old Testament, 
which first introduced Christianity into the Jewish 
world, have only been a living application of this 
rule. At all events, Paul could not yet appeal to 
ecclesiastical confessions, but he could appeal toa 
fundamental canon of truth; see Gal. i. 8; vi. 16; 
Phil. iii, 16; 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, &. However, Tho- 
luck has other grounds for preferring the explana- 
tion, that the prophet keeps within the sphere of his 

ing; namely, because the deacon should remain 


within it. But it is not necessary to understand the 
eévas é¢y quantitatively; it can also be understood 
qualitatively. And since all the apostolic functions 
of the Church were diaconal, qualitative ministering 
is undoubtedly the meaning. The proof of the true 
Office is, that it consists simply in service ; just aa, 
inversely, pure divine service becomes the true 
office, even if it had no human official seal. With 
the positive filling of his sphere, it is always suap- 
posed that he does not commit improprieties beyond 
his sphere. 

Or he that teacheth, on teaching [its 6 
Sedacxwy, vy tH dsdacxadia)]. According 
to Meyer, Paul should have continued uniformly, 
tlre ddacxahiay (sc. Syovtes), ‘as [Cod.] A. actu- 
ally has.” We have seen, in the arrangement of 
the gifts (see above), what grounds he had for not 
thus continuing.* Thus he tas his gift in his /abors 
as teacher. is appears self-evident; but how 
many, who would be deemed teachers, are mere 


! 
within the sphere of his diaconate, &c. But is the 
sphere of the prophet described by the measure of 
his subjective faith, or would not this be here rather 
@ nugatory generality? * The sphere of the prophet, 
who reveals what is new for the enlargement of the 
old revelation, is just the real character of the reve- 
lation itself, harmonizing with itself through all the 
stages of development. Yet the Apostle does not 
say aoxadipenc, but miatiws, because the faith | babblers ! 
of the Church is also called to the office of watch- Ver. 8. Or he that exhorteth, on exhorta- 
man, io order that the development of the truth be} tion [6 zagaxaiiy, éy r& nagaxdyoec). 
not corrupted by false prophets. The application| As the zagaxadoy here is definitely distin 
of this rule to the exposition of the Scriptures in | guished from the didacxwy, nothing else can be un- 
the early period (see Tholuck, p. 664) is not a derstood by it than a fraction within the more gen- 
tio, but applicatio ; but it cannot denied that | eral presbyterate. Evidently the more definite dis- 
this applicatio itself is made xata tHy avado-| tinction, in 1 Tim. v. 17, between presbyters whc 
ytay THG Miatews. devote themselves to teaching, and ruling presby- 
Ver. 1 Or ministry [eire dsaxoviay, das | ters, thus begins to take shape; while, on the other 
Dienstamt (Lange). Governed by Syortes, like the | hand, the diaconate is developed in a presbyterate 
preceding accusative]. A threefold idea of the dsa- | from the date of Acts xi. 80, and has not yet posi- 
xovia. can be distinguished in the New Testament. | tively been separated from it. The exhorter, ac- 
1. The most comprehensive idea understands by | cording to what follows, comprises the different sides 
dvaxoria the ecclesiastical office in general; see | of the subsequently developed presbyterial office ; 
1 Cor. xii. 5. There, prophecy is designated as a| he is undoubtedly synonymous with the pastura, 
diaconate; here, it is distinguished from it. 2. | Eph. iv. 11. The division of his office appears in 
Therefore, the special office for a definite co the following statements. 
tion. So here. [Dr. Lange apparently includes He that giveth [6 netads:doirs]. Ac 
here all the permanent offices in a single church, as | cording to Meyer, the official functions to the Church 
he makes dtaxovia a category, under which the five | cease with the «ize. We have, on the contrary, laid 
following terms fall. If, however, it be considered | down further subdivisions here. Every Christiar is 
as codrdinate with what follows, then the still more | indeed a weradsdoic, and not less an éd:ow; 
restricted view must be adopted.—R.] 8. The dia-| but as here there stands midway between the two a 
conate, in distinction from the presbyterial episco- | zpototapevoc, which not every one can be, special 
pacy, 1 Tim. iii. 8. At the time when this Epistle | functions recognized by the Church are evidently 
was written, the ecclesiastical distinctions were less | meant. Meyer argues against such functions, by 
developed than when the First Epistle to Timothy | observing: a. The diaconal gift could not be tlius 
was written, but yet more so than in the First Epis- | analyzed; 5. The position of the meotordyusvog as 
tle to the Corinthians, the presbyter between two deaconal employments, 
Let us wait on our ministering [é» 17 | would be inappropriate. Instead, therefore, of bear 
dtaxovig. We must supply an imperative, either | ing in mind the growing relations, he does violence 
let us be in, remain in, or watt on (as E. V.). The| to them by preconceived opinions; a presbyter is a 
sense is the eame.—R.} Meyer thus explains the | presbyter, a deacon is a deacon, &c.; and then, ac- 
éy: The one who was “ diaconally endowed” shall 
not wish to be of authority beyond the sphere as- 
signed him by this endowment, but to be active|  * (The change to the nominative is deemed by Dr. 
Lange a sufficient warrant for taking this, and the ocorre- 
rites participle which follows, as directly subordiiate 
to the idea reesed in dvaxoviay. If a reason must be 
® [Alford (with most modern commentators) defends the | found for the {regularities of the Apostle’s syntax, tls is 
sabierare view of “faith,” from the context, “ which aims | the 
at showing that the measure of faith, itself the gift of God, 
is the receptive faculty for all spiritual gifts, which are 
therefore not to be boasted of, nor pushed beyond their 
Saag Say humbly exercised within their own limits.” 
rior} 


ere is very little warrant for the objective sense 
of it was unknown to the early Greek fathers 
(Meyer), and cannot be established as a New Teatament 
usus; Comp. *s Comm. Gal. i. 28, ar ; Lightfoot, | horta 


rs pat and most satisfactory explanation.—R.] 

io confines the charisms of exolusively official 

sign ce to the four terms already discussed, thuugh he 

thinks these four are examplee chosen out of a larger num- 

ber: AY The gift of sr sada discourse, prophecy. (2.) 
the 


of oversight of external affairs of the shee 


Si t 
strictiy in accordance with Paul's use of the phrase. Cer- 
parr the a peace quite clonal to to the extra- 

o ; theolo a regula fidei. 
Dr. Lanes seems to vet ddle sicund:- R.} 
25 
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cording to him, Paul casts the presbyter right in the 
midst of the membership.*® 

With simpHoity. This term is characteristic 
of the penetration of the Apostle, since socessory 
views might be easily connected with all exercise 
of beneficence.+ 

He that ruleth, zooiotapuevos. Accord. 
ing to Meyer, the presbyter, but not the presbyter 
exclusively. See 1 Cor. xii. 28. The order there 
laid down by the apostles is as follows: 1. Proph.- 
ets; 2. Teachers; 3. Miraculous powers; then 
healing of the sick, then bestowals of help, then 
xifeorgge, and finally yivy ylwooav. Therefore 
the wals of help would thus fall under the 
rubric of the present zagaxaiov, and y of 
the neradidovg. Undoubtedly the xufterqces there 
stands in the same line with the 2rgoiordpevos 
here. wee epee as ha care of the 
extern rs of the Churc at the beginning, 
no great things to Wethen find the 
lel of the aJeey in the of specific miracles: the 
healing of thoee possessed with devils, and the res- 
toration of the sick.¢ 

With diligence. Zmovdy may mean haste, 
zeal, or diligence, But the latter idea is most defi- 
nite; zeal was a common duty of all. 

With cheerfulness [iv ilagdryts, i. 4, 
hilarity]. “With gladness and friendliness,” says 
Meyer, “the opposite of unwilling and ill-humored 
behavior.” But the question here is not a conven- 
tional good conduct, but that cheerfulness from 
heaven which, in a despondent world, among other 
duties, must conquer and banish the demons of sad- 
ness, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1, On chap, xii. 1 f% As man’s ideal destination 
was to perceive God aright in His works, and to 
praise and glorify Him, and, accordingly, the fall 
consisted in the omission of this living worship, ac- 
cording to Rom. i. 20, 21; then, as human corrup- 
tion consisted fundamentally in the false worship of 
heathen idolatry and of Jewish zeal for the letter, 
acvording to chaps. i, and ii.; as, further, redemp- 


* (Meyer suarus against this tion, by making the 
a general one, not exclusive that of’ presb er or 
xerog. Ho and Phili owever, refer the first 
and third to Ch generally, and the second to the 
ecclesiastical rulers. The latter defends such a promiscuous 
arrangement as warranted by the Apostle’s purpose. It 
may be obeerved, that d&adovg would better express official 
beneficence, while Js, it is claimed by many, refers 
to private giving of one’s own substanoe.—R.] 
tT (Tholuck and Alford render : with liberality ; but this 
eeoms tv be but poorly supported. Dr. Hodge retains the 
common meaning in the case of the deacons, and adde: 
‘Considered in reference to private Ohristians, this clausy 
may be rendered, he that giveth, with liberality.” But this 
is only an inference. The Apostle says: with simplicity, 
whioh is as difficult in the oase of private as of official 
beneficence.—R.] 


t [It is evident how difficult it fs to deduce from the 
hints een in these Epistles, written to different Churches 
at different times, any co ¢ theory of Ohurch govern- 
ment during the »postolic age. In regard to this partioular 
word, most commentators refer it to ‘the rulers”—#. ¢., 
the ruling elders; but the great objection is, that so im- 

rtant ai office would scarcely rad te in the position it 

ere occupies. Meyer formerly held that it meant those 
who entertained strangers (so Stuart, in an exoursus on 
this passage), but he has abandoned this view. Alford 
refors it to ruling in the household, &c. In favor of the 
tommon view, it may well be urged, however, that the 
Churches grafted on the synagogue did have such officers, 
and we might ny oar a reference to them here. If referred 
to at all, it must be by this word.--R.] 


tion was instituted that God might effect and mani. 
feat the real atonement in Christ aa the mercy-sest 
of the Holy of Holies sprinkled with His own blood, 
according to chop. iii, 25; as then, consequently, 
also Christian saving faith consisted oconding ta 
chap. v. 1, 2) of free access to God into the Holy 
of Holies, and is developed in the most varied fea 
tures of a New Testament call to worship; so, ae 
cording to the practical part of this Epistle, should 
believers in the development of their worship 
(chap. xii. 1), by rere the real cada il by 
the pure presentation of their own bodily life to 
God’s service, On the passages of heathen and Jew. 
ish wise men relating to the rnoral consecration te 
God as a self-offering, quoted in Wetstein and Koppe, 
see Meyer, p. 458. See the same author on the 
“* rational service,” p. 458; Tholuck, p. 651 &@: 
Philippi, p. 500, It is noteworthy that the “rational 
service’ is recommended to the Roman Church. 
On the cuoynpariticSas and perapopgoradas, see 
the Hxeg. Notes. On aleyv ovros, see Philippi, p. 
202. 


2. Just as the First Epistle of Peter appears as 
an evangelical prophecy, in opposition to the later 
false image of Peter, so is it with the Epistle to the 
Romans ; and 'y does the expreasion of the 
living and the reasonable service stand in 
opposition to the later picture of the life of the 
Romish Church. The same assertion holds good of 
the expression with which Paul prescribes for af 
Christians in Rome, that every one should not think 
too highly of himself, that we are all members one 
of another, &c. 

8. The first application which the Christian hae 
to make of the principle of his new life is, that he 
should not arrogantly abuse his charism [gift] in a 
hierarchical or sectarian way, but should exercise it 
purely for the service of the Church, by adapting 
himself to the requirements of the community, and 
yet preserve his evangelical freedom. The rule is: 
(1.) The whole gift for the Church; (2.) Nothing 
but the gift; see 1 Cor. xii. On the idea of the 
charism, vee the Ezeg. Notes ; also Tholuck, p. 655 
ff.; p. 661.—The difference between the éisay and 
him that giveth, applies to an early period in the 
Oburch. The support of the poor brethren in the 
first period was not the alms of charity, On the dis 
position and character of the increasing offices in 
the Church, see the Hxeg. Notes. For fuller infor- 
mation on the gifts, see my Gesch. des 
Zeitalters, p. 555; and on the offices, p. 535 ff. 

4. The defective understanding, which is siill 
apparent in many ways, in reference to the rule that 
prophecy is according to the measure of faith, arises 

rom the want of perception of the lawfulness of. 
organic development in the department of spiritual’ 
as well as of natural life. With the lawfulness of 
development there is combined the development of 
lawfulness in all the spheres of life. But in the 
ecclesiastical department of faith, many will know 
nothing of the development expressed ia prophecy, 
and, in contrast to them, many will know nothing of 
the lawfulness expressed by the measure of faith. 
Hence arise such foolish, noisy decisions of the day 
as this: The confessions of the Church are no longet 
obligatory! Every one must know what is obdligs 

tory for him, according to hia own conscience and 
calling. But no one has sy right to deny the valid- 
ity of what the Church of God, in its real develop 
ment of life, regards as its duty. At all events, il 
follows most from the Apostle’s rule, that the mean 
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ing of confessions is thoroughly dependent on the 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures. But then it may 
ze asked, whether a legal development has been 
committed to the Church in its essential and substan- 
tial life, or whether the custom of declaiming against 
the boundless culpability of the Oburch, now in doc. 
trine and now m life, has arisen because the tradition 
of bishops’ cape and doctors’ hats is regarded as the 
most exact history of the Church, 

[5 On church polity, as taught in this section. 
The tost remarkable ia, that so little is said. 
The doctrines of are fully treated ; the prac- 
tical theme is distinctly announced. Then, after an 
exhortation to humility, comes an exhortation ap- 
parently to church officers, yet so indistinct in its 
distinctions that nothing definite as to the usages of 
the Roman Oburch can be based upon it. A warn- 
ing against the hierarchy of Rome can readily be 
found in it; but is it not also tive of u cer- 
tain “freedom of adaptation ” in the external pol- 
ity of Christ’s Church? To one who has puzzled 
over this and parallel passages with the honest pur- 
pose of finding out what is the form of church gov- 
ernment given jure divino, and failed to discover, in 
any present form, the counterpart of the apostolic 
Church, it gives a happy relief from perplexity to 
conclude that church polity was purposely sketched 
by the apostles only in “‘ st/houette ;” that the de- 
tails are to be of ecclesiastical rather than of Divine 
enactment; that, while despotism and anarchy are 
excluded, both by the nature of the case ‘and the 
hints given in the New Testament, the external 
form of the Church of the future may be as differ- 
ent from any organization at present existing, as ita 
spirit will transcend that of mere ecclesiasticism. 

ayhap, when the Church shall return to the apos- 
tolical spirit, it will find in ita outward form the true 
exegesis of these disputed passages. He who reads 
prelacy here, reads through colored glasses ; and he 
who finds ruling elders alluded to, must first derive 
his knowledge of their existence from other sources, 
and then make his exegesis co If, how- 
ever, any will not be satisfied until a jure divino 
form is found, a search into later Epistles will be 
more profitable; yet that fact of itself admits de- 
velopment in the apostolic age, and who shall say 
when that development shall cease? Comp. Schaff, 
History of the Christian Church, i. pp. 180 ff., and 
the list of authors there referred to; also a discus- 
ion on Lay and Primitive Eldership, in the Amer, 
Pr ian Review, Dra, R. D. Hitchoock and E. 
F. Hatfield, vol. vi. pp. 2568-268, 506-531.—R. ] 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


la the original, the Homiletical Notes are inserted at 
thelcloee of the chapter.— B.) 


Vera. 1, 2. Our thank-offering for God’s mercy. 
1. What sort of a sacrifice should it be? a. Living; 
6. Holy; ¢. Well-pleasing to God. 2. With what 
disposition should it be presented? a. Not go that 
we should conform to the world, and therefore not 
with unconverted hearts; but, 5, That our minds 
should be renewed, that we may continually per- 
ceive God’s will aright.—Our rational service. 1. 
TLe scerijice which is presented, is not the sacrifice 
of slain beasta, but the living sacrifice of our bodies. 
3. The tanctuary is not the tabernacle or teniple, 
gut the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 3. The 
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priests are not Levites, but all believing Christians 


whose mind is renewed.—The restoration of rations 
service was a prime advantage conferred by our Re 
formers.—How rational service, in conformity with 
its nature, should not be limited to the celebration 
of Sundays and holy days, but should embrace the 
whole life.—The exhortation to ratioual service is 
still ne . 1. In opposition to the Catholic 
Church; 2. In opposition to certain sects.—Paul 
exhorts to reasonable worship, but not to the wor. 
ship of reason.—Reasonable service is not subtilizing 
service. 1. The former is living and inspiring; 2. 
The latter, dead and cold. 

Lutner: St. Paul here calls all offerings, works, 
and worship, unreasonable, when performed without 
faith and the knowledge of God.—The law has a 
sacrifice of many kinds of irrational beasts, all of 
which are combined in one sacrifice, in order that 
we ourselves may become reasonable men. 

Srarxe: Nothing so urges us to what is good as 
the sense of God’s sweet grace and mercy.—The 
death of the old man is the life of the uew man; 
where Adam’s wrath ceases, Christ’s meekness be- 
gins; and where Adam’s pride goes down, Christ’s 
humility rises.—Cramer: The Christians of the 
New Testament are spiritual priests, and bound to 
sacrifices, but they should sacrifice themselves; lay- 
ing their obedience (1 Sam. xv. 22), their lips (Hosea 
xiv. 8), faith (Phil. fi. 17), alms (Phil. iv. 18), mercy 
(Hosea vi. 6), and all such things, on Jesus Christ, 
the golden altar, God will accept them. 

RB: It is not enough to do good and leave 
evil undone, but the Christian must present himself 
a complete sacrifice to God.—lIf, in short, we would 
know at what we should aim in Christianity, it is the 
Divine will, and therefore the Divine word. What. 
ever this forbids must be evil, though even the 
whole world should permit and praise it; and what 
ever it enjoins is good, though it should be displeas- 
ing to every one.—-BrenGe. ; They very improperly 
shirk from this perfect will who are always in 
of what they, as they think, are at liberty to do 
without sin. But their course is just like that of 
voyager, who, having lost his reckoning, is constant. 
ly in search of the moat distant shore (ver. 2). 

Roos: God wills every ong that is good, every 
thing that is well-pleasing to Him, and every thing 
that is perfect. That is good which harmonizes with 
God’s commandments ; and it is good (xaddv) in so 
far as it is well-pleasing to Him ; and it is perfect if 
presented to the extent of our capacity (ver. 2). 

GrrLacn: The Apostle compares the worship of 
Christians in spirit and in truth (John iv, 24), which 
he accordingly calls reasonable (comp. 1 Peter ii. 2), 
with the typical and figurative sacrificial worehip of 
the Old Testament (vers. 1, 2). 

Hevusner: The love and mercy of God should 
be the incentive and source of the Christian sense. 
This constitutes the characteristic difference between 
Christian piety and every other kind; it flows from 
faith and the experience of Divine love in Christ.— 
The mutual devotedness of God and pious people.— 
The holiness of the first commandment.—Christian 
faith is the foundation of Christian piety (ver. 1).— 
Mastery over the fashion of the world: love for 
God, and the wish to have only His grace, conquers, 
—Proper and impruper accommodation to circum- 
stances.—Christian life must be something in motion, 
otherwise it will stink. Acciziunt vilium, at mo 
veantur, aque. 

Brsser: A Christian man presents hie body as 
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a daily offering, when he, 1. Crucifies that which im- 
pedes the spirit willing for God’s service ; 2, When 
he offers all the powers of his body and soul for 
Jod’s honor and his neighbor's good (ver. 1).—Our 
service is reasonable (“ logical’) when it consists in 
Christian self-sacrifice, because this service is worthy 
of God, and well-pleasing to Him ; just as the pure 
milk of the gospel (1 Peter ii. 2) 1s called reason- 
able (sincere) because it is the proper nourishment 
for God’s children.—PauL Speratus preached at 
Vienna, from this apostolical text, his powerful 
Reformation serinon on ‘‘ The Glory of the reason- 
able Gospel Worship, and the Punishment of the 
unreasonable Popish Worship” (ver. 1).—We should 
flee from cunformity to the world (ver. 2). 

Vers. 8-8. Humility as the fundamental law of 
reasonable service in the Church. 1. It should show 
itself in no one’s thinking too highly of himself, but 
in every one’s thinking soberly of himself. 2. It 
should be manifested by patient consecration of gi 
to the service of the Church (vers. 8-8).— True 
Christian humility: 1. Its nature; 2. Its source 
(ver. 8).—The figure of the body and the members ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xii, (vers, 4, 5).—Healthy church-life. 
To this belong two things: 1. Unity in Christ; 2. 
Diversity of gifts (vers. 4-8).—Proof of the neces- 
sary connection of unity and diversity in the Church. 
1. Unity without diversity is death; 2. Diversity 
without unity is disorder (vers. 4—8).—The gift of 
prophecy. 1. In what does it consist? 2. What 
purpose should it serve ? Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 3 (ver. 
ee on his office. 

is said, first of all, of the special care of the 

r (dcaxovia); but then it applies to every office 
(ver 7).—What belongs to waiting on our teaching ? 
1. The appropriation of the material for teaching. 
2. Observation of the proper mode of teaching 
method). 8. The consecration of our own persons 
ver. 7).—We should give with simplicity—that is: 
1. From an unselfish heart; 2. With a single eye 
on vi. 22); 8. With a pure hand (ver. 8).— 

roper care in government, 1. It protects order ; 
2. It regards freedom (ver. 8).—Cbristian mercy. 
1. Ita nature; 2. Its exercise (ver. 8). 

LuTtHER: However precious be all prophecy 
which leads to works, and not simply to Christ, as 
our comfort, it is nevertheless not like faith ; since 
those who practise it seek the revelation of hob- 
goblins, and masses, pilgrimages, fasts, and the wor- 
ship of saints (ver. 7).—Let those be ht who do 
not know it, and those be admonished who know it 
already (vers 7, 8). 

SraRkE: Man—a little world; such a glorious, 
artistic masterpiece of the Almighty Creator, that 
it cannot be too much contemplated and wondered 
at (ver. 4).—If you are appointed to the office of 
preacher, take your hand from the oxen, from the 
plough, and from your worldly business! Every 
one to the work to which God has assigned him ! 
Sirach xxxviii. 25 (ver. 8).—Cramer: Let no one 
think that he knows, and can do, every thing alone. 
If that had been designed, God would only have 
sreated one member to the body; Prov. xxii. 2 
‘ver, 4).—The proper touchston of all exposition 
of the Holy Scriptures, is the constant and impreg- 
nable harmony of the writings of the prophets and 
apostles; Acts xxvi. 22 (ver. 7).—Hepmvazr: Not 
out of the nest! How will you fly without feathers, 
judge without understanding, boast without a rea- 
son, be called pious without proof, be skilful with- 
out (tod? God does every thing, and you noth- 
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i Therefore glorify Him, but not yourself. Be 
still and humble (ver. 3)—Listen! You are your 
neighbor’s servant. Happy he, who, as the servant 
of his neighbor, lives in late ver. 4).—Many rules, 
litle work. What may it be? Great cry, litle wool, 
Perform your office well, and regard yourself as up 
worthy of praise and reward (ver. 7).—MivLver. 
Teaching instructs and lays the foundation, exhon 
tation builds upon the foundation (ver. 8 

SpeneR;: God has given one kind of faith to all 
—that is, as far as the matter itself is concerned. 
Therefore Peter says: They who have obtained /ié 
asese7) precious faith with us (2 Peter i. f) 

erefore we must ourselves, mutually, as 
members of one body (ver. 3).—On ver. 7: Here 
belong preaching and catechettcal instruction (char- 
acteristic of Spenep). 

Roos: Every one should act according to the 
proportion of his faith, and especially deliver Divine 
truths —that is, prophesy. That which is beyond 
them is the work of nature, and is worth nothin 
(ver, 4).—To the words, ‘“‘he that teacheth,” sad 
“he that exhorteth,” &c., we must mentally add, 
“because he has received his gift to do it from the 
Lord.” Now he should exercise himself in this em- 
ployment (vers. 7-9). 

GretacH: True humility is, to be conscious of 
what God gives to it; and it is not a self-acquired 
possession, but a free gift, and therefore is most in- 
timately one with sobriety and clearness of gpirit ; 
while false patience, with an apparently deep self- 
humiliation, gives man a sullen look at his own 
heart, and in his gloom it increases the dark spirit 
of selfishness and pride (ver. 3).—The gift of proph- 
ecy should not draw the Christian into the sphere of 
obscure feelings, where he can no longer distingui 
the truth revealed by God from the ions of 
his own mind, but should have a guiding star and 
rule of conduct for common Christian faith (ver. 7). 

Hevusnrr: God has given us, in the human body, 
an eloquent picture of human society, and of the 
inward union of all men. (Comp. the address of 
Menenius Agrippa to the people in monte sacro, 
Livy ii, 82] (vers. 4~6).—The sense of ver. 7 is: 
Let no one manifest or affect more fervency or en- 
thusiasm than he according to the measure of 
his faith, according to the degree of his strength and 
religious conviction. How common it is for one to 
wish to appear more than he is, or can be! Even 
religion is brought out for a show, and perverted to 
a desire to please (ver. 7).—Nothing beyond the 
Obristian’s office is required of him ; is the first 
thing for him.—Christian fidelity to office as the fruit 
of faith (ver. 7). 

Besser: It is very important to distinguish the 
measure of faith, and yet not to separate from the 
measure of gifts (ver. 8).—To prophesy, means to 
declare God’s mysteries, impelled by the Holy Spirit 
(ver. 7).—The prophecy of an unbelieving preacher 
und expositor can, indeed, resemble faith ; but we 
pray the Lord for prophets whose measure of faith 
holds the rule of faith alive within them, who preach. 
with hearts believing according to the received mea- 
a of faith, the faith which the Church confesses 
ver. 7 

rer Pericoprs. Vers. 1-6 for the first Sun 
day after Epiphany, Hrcsxer: The sacred obliga 
tions of the Christian as a member of a holy com 
munity.—Every Christian should be a minister. 1 
Proof; 2. Blessing.—Christian piety. 1. Its nature 
2. Ita effects—Bupprvs: The real fruits of faith 
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They are shown: 1. In true service, or proper con- 
duct toward God; 2. In proper conduct toward the 
world; and, 3. In proper conduct toward ourselves. 
—Kaprr: What is necessary for the offering of a 
sacrifice well-pleasing to God? 1. That we should 
no longer seek salvation in ourselves or in the 
world; 2. That we sbould fully appropriate Christ 
as the perfect sacrifice; 3. That we should wholly 
surrender ourselves to the perfect will of God.— 
Seanrpr: How far a true Christian must alienate 
himself from the world. 1. As a sacrifice on the 
Lord’s altar; 2. Asa work of the Lord’s hand; 8, 
As a member of the Lord’s body.— Burk: The 
Christian’s life a daily priestly service. 1. In the 
feeling which pervades him; 2. In the denial 
which he exercises; 8. In the service which he 
renders. 

[Bisnor Hatt, on ver. 2; Sermon on the fash- 
tons of the world. Outline: I The world. II. The 
forbidden fashions, 1. The head, 2. The eyes: 
1.) The adulterous eye; (2). The covetous eye; 
8.) The proud eye; (4.) The envious eye. 3. The 
0 the seat of Iimpudence, 4, The ear: (1.) 
The deaf ear; (2.) The itching ear. 5. The tongue: 
Hi The false tongue; (2.) The malicious tongue ; 
8.) The ribaldrous tongue. 6. The palate, or belly. 
7. The back. 8. The neck and shoulders. 9. The 
heart. 10. The hands and feet. III. The ugliness 
mie disgustiveness of worldly fashions in God's 
sight. 

FaRinpon, on ver, 6: On the ton of 
(' ; Plato, when asked what God does in heaven, 
ow He busies and employs himself there, how He 
passes away eternity, answered: ‘“‘ He works 
metrically.” So is the “ proportion of faith,” as St. 
Paul calls it, also geometrical; where we must not 
compare sum with sum, as they do in a market, or 
value the gift more or less by telling it; but argue 
thus: “As what He bestows is in proportion to his 
estate, so is what I bestow unto mine.” And in this 
sense, the widow’s two mites were recorded as a 
more bountiful and a r present than if Solomon 
had thrown the wealth of his kingdom into the treas- 
ury. It was the faith, therefore, from which their 
liberality proceeded, which cheered the Apostle in 
all his distresses ; not the gift itself. 

LeiGuton, on ver. 1: On the sacrifice of the 
godly. The children of God delight in offering sac- 
Tifices to Him; but if they might not know that 
they were well taken at their hands, it would dis- 
geri them much. How often do the godly find 
it their experience, that, when they come to pray, 
He welcomes them, and gives them such evidence 
of His love as they would not exchange for all 
worldly pleasures! And when this doth not appear 
w at other times, they ought to believe it. He ac- 


as SD 


cepts themselves and their ways when offered in sin 
cerity, though never so mean; though they some 
times have no more than a sigh ur a groan, it is most 
properly a spiritual sacrifice. 

nes TaYLor: Religion teaches us to preeent 
to God our bodies as well as our souls; for God is 
the Lord of both; and if the body serves the soul 
in actions natural, and civil, and intellectual, it must 
not be eased in the only offices of religion, unless 
the body shall expect no portion of the rewards of 
religion, such as are resurrection, reunion, and glo- 
rification. 

[CHaRNOCK, on ver. 1: God, who requires of us 
a reasonable service, would work upon us by a rea 
sonable operation. God therefore works by way of 
a spiritual illumination of the understanding, in pro 
pounding the creature’s happiness by arguments and 
reasons, and in a way of a spiritual impression upon 
the will, moving it sweetly to the embracing that 
happiness, and the means to it, which He proposes: 
and, indeed, without this work preceding, the motion 
of the will could never be ; 

J. Hows, on ver. 1: Sermon on self-dedication., 
I. Explanation of the terms in the text. II. How 
the act enjoined must be performed. 1. With 
knowledge and understanding ; 2. With serious con- 
sideration; 8. With a determined judgment that it 
ought to be done; 4. With liberty of spirit; 5, 
With full bent of heart and will; 6. With concomi- 
tant acceptance of God; 7. With explicit reference 
to Christ; 8. With deep humility and self-abase- 
ment; 9. With joy and gladness of heart; 10. 
With candor and simplicity; 11. With full surren- 
der to God; 12. With solemnity. UL Induce 
ments to self-dedication. 

[Bisnor Hopkins, on ver. 2: On Gox’s will. 
This is all contained in the Holy Scriptures, which 
are a perfect system of precepts given us for the 
government of our lives here, and for the attaini 
of eternal life hereafter; and therefore it is likewise 
called His revealed will ; whereas the other, namely, 
the will of p is God’s secret will, until it be 
manifested unto us by the events and effects of it.— 
To be governed by our own or other men’s wills, is 
usually to be led by passion, and blind, headlong 
affections; but to give up ourselves wholly to the 
will of God, is to be governed by the highest reason 
in the world ; for His will cannot but be good, since 
it is the measure and rule of goodness itself; for 
things are said to be good because God wills them. 
And whatsoever He requires of us is pure and equi- 
table, and most agreeable to the dictates of right 
and illuminated reason; so that we act most like 
men when we act most like isti and show 
ourselves most rational when we show ourselves 
most religious.—J. F. H.] 
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Bacon SxcTion.—Zhe proper conduct of Christians in all their personal relations: to the hethrew 
in their own life; to the needy ; to guests ; to every body, even towsrd oneniiez. 


Coap, XII. 9-21. 


9 Let love be without dissimulation [your love be unfeigned}. Abhor' that 
10 which is evil; cleave to that which is good. Be kindly affectioned one tc 
another with brotherly love [In brotherly love® be affectionate one to another, 
U1 ltzrally, be as bloo! relatives]; in honour pre erring one another; Not slothful in 
business [In diligence, not slothful]; fervent in spirit [in spirit, fervent]; serv: 
12 ing the Lord [or, the time] ;’ Rejoicing in hope [in hope, rejoicing]; patient in 
tribulation [in tribulation, patient]; continuing instant in prayer [in praver, 
18 persevering]; Distributing [Communicating] to the necessity [necessities] * of 
14 saints; given to hospitality. Bless them which [those who] persecute you: 
15 bless, and curse not. Rejoice with them that do [those who] rejoice, and weep 
16 with them that [those who] weep. Be of the same mind one toward another. 
Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low estate [or, lowly things].’ 
17 Be not wise in your own conceits, Recompense to no man evil for evil. Bro. 
vide [Have a care for] things honest [honorable] in the sight of all men.* 
18 If it be possible, as much as lieth in [dependeth on] you, live ) create [be at 
19 peace] with all men. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves [Avenge not your- 
selves, dearly beloved], but rather give place unto wrath [to the wrath, 
sc, of God]: for it is written,’ Vengeance ts mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 
20 Therefore 
If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
If he thirst, give him drink : 
For in [by] so doin 
Thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 
21 Be not overcome of [by] evil, but overcome evil with good. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 9.—{The imperatives of the E. V. are retained, since we accept the art hag vat Mila haf tomed participles. It is 
trae, the E. V. itself oocasio retains the | eaaipl at form (vers. 10, 11, 13, 18), but omly in such a way as not to 
disturb the hortatory meaning. the Exeg. Notes on the construction. 

2 Ver. 10.—{The E. V. has inverted the Greek order in these brief clauses. The dativee stand first, and their 
equivalents should occupy the same tion in English 80 Five Clergymen, Amer. Bible Union, &c. 

8 Ver. 11.—{The Rec., with x. A. B. D? °. L., most fathers, reads: cvplqg; me ee Al rr Lachmann, Schols, 

I ng pe Alford, ay ba Dr. Lange, however, followa Gries : 1, Fritasch and Meyer, 

who adopt on the authority of D!. F. G., Latin fathers (so Luther). Yet Meyer himself acknowl that the 
other reading supported ; he rejects it on account of the critical difficulty of accounting for the were 
xvpl@ genuine, expecially as the phrase: serve the Lord, is 80 common with Paul. Dr. Lange says: ‘‘Such a general 
summons to serve the Lord, looks like an interruption in the midst of general directions. The reading, as Meyer 
obeerves, is readily explained by the fact that a prejudiced moral feeling would easily stumble at the principle: ry xapy 
SovAciay.” It would seem that Dr, Lange is governed rather by a desire to preserve certain exegetical correspondences, 
than by the results of critical inv See Alford in favor of the received reading. He contends that, besides 
the weight of external authorities, the internal probabilities sustain it. ‘‘The present subject is, the character of our 
seal for God.’ “The command, re Rate’ 8evA., would surely come in very inopportunely in the midst of exhorta- 
tions to the sealous service of God.” De Wette, indeed, doubts the propriety of the expression, remarking that Chris- 
tians may employ Tov meee: but not serve it. On the whole, I feel constrained to differ from Dr. Lange, and to retain 
the reading of the Ree. farther in the Exeg. Notes. 

4 Ver. 18.—{ Rec., me. A. B. D®.: ypeiass; D!. F.: preface. The former fs adopted by all modern editors. The 
latter was ‘‘a corruption introduced, hardly accidentally, in favor of the honor of martyrs by commemoration ” < 
So Meyer, and most. Dr. Lange admite that the reading ppreiass, which he rejects here, is supported by the same 
authorities as the reading catp¢ (ver. 11), which he accepts. ‘ But the connection here pronounces in favor of the 
Recepta.”” He intimates that he finds another meaning than ‘the worship of martyrs” in the rejected reading, but 
dous not state what it is. 

§ Ver. 16.—{See Exeg. Notes, 

© Ver. 17.—{After caAdd, A%., Polvoarp, &c., insert énsmov tov Oeot xai; F. G., Vulgate, Gothic, many fathers, 
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EXEGETICAL AND OBRITIOAL. 


Summar,,—The remark, that the expression 4 
yarn avundxgitog serves as an inscription to all 
the following participles, has induced us, after the 
example of Meyer, and others, to begin the new 
section with ver, 9.% It may be doubted whether 
the Apostle has mentally supplied ors or éorti. 
The latter view is favored by the idea of Christian 
love, not merely “toward others,” but in a uni- 
versal relation ; see ver. 11. The first construction 
is favored by the hortatory form appearing more 
strongly toward the end. Our earlier division was 
based on the tuct that vers, 9 and 10 treat of con- 
duct toward companions ‘in faith within the Church. 
The Apostle, however, makes use of a long series 


of participles, as if he would urge not so much a | #! 


Christian course of conduct, as to set up a typical 
rule of conduct for believers, according to unfeigned 
love. 

[De Wette, Olshausen, and others, supply Sor, 
thus making these verses descriptive, not hortatory. 
They urge that the use of the participle for the im- 
perative is very rare. That is trues but in ver. 14 
we have the imperative, followed by an infinitive in 
ver, 15, and then by participles, vera, 16-19; all of 
these latter clauses being of a hortatory character. 
With most commentators (so E. V.), we prefer to 
supply Soro with the first clause of ver. 9, and 
éoré with the following participles, since ver. 8 is 
of « hortatory character. Meyer, Philippi, Tischen- 
dorf, Lachmann, larger edition, declare for this; the 
editors by their punctuation, which is the same in 
the main as that of the E. V. Lachmann also favors 
(smaller edition) joining the participles with the im- 
perative in ver. 14, and thus obtaining the hortatory 
force ; this, however, is not only singular, but con- 
trary to the thought, which will not permit these 
participles to modify the imperative, b/ess, Fritzsche 
takes the participles as corresponding to the personal 
subjects of “love unfeigned,” as 2 Cor. i. 7; but 
this is unnecessary.—R. 

Ver. 9. Let your love be unfeigned] 7 
Gyany avumoxgetos. We are justified in 
strengthening 7 ayany into your love, in Eng- 
lish. But the Apostle means love absolutely, not 
merely love to the brethren (which is spoken of 
afterwards), nor love to God. The adjective need 
not be paraphrased, as in E. V.—R.] See 2 Cor. 
vi. 6; 1 Peter i. 22. Meyer well says: “ As love, 
so also must faith, its root, be;” 1 Tim. i. 5; 2 Tim. 
‘i. 8. Undissembled love is therefore the inscription 
for the whole series of prescriptions which the Apos- 
tle lays down in parallelisms of two and of three 
members. 

Abhor that which is evil. azoortvyois- 
tec. Strictly, repelling with repugnance. This 
first grand antithesis says, that believers should turn 
away with utter abhorrence from that which is evil, 
in order to cleave to the good with inseparable at- 
tachment, as with bridal affection. This antithesis 
constitutes the practice of heaven and heavenly life, 
and its realization is the life of our Lord. Its break- 
ing off and turning away, as well as ita connecting 
ind uniting, constitute the fundamental moral law 

Wf God’s kingdom, The second antithesis unites 
with this. 


® [In the first edition, vers. 9 and 10 were added to the 

section. The present division has the support of 

best modern commentators, and must be deemed a 
Lappy alteration.—R.1 


/ 
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Ver. 10. In brotherly love. gsiadslgia 
[ihe dative is that.of reference: as respects brother 

love—R.] Specific brotherly love for fellow 

ristians ; 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 1 Peter. 
22; 2 Peter i. 7.—[Be affectionate one to an: 
other, ¢ig aliniovg] gedootogyor. Be lov 
ers as toward these related in blood. 

In honour. Tsun, esteem. The antithesis 
here is the equalization in confiding brother'y love, 
and the subordination of our own personality to oun 
esteem for others. 

Preferring one another. /[Igoqyorpevor. 
The explanations: excelling (Chrysostom, and oth- 
ers), obliging (Theophylact, Luther, and others), and 
esteeming higher (Tbheodoret, Grotius; see Tholuck ), 
are intimately connected therewith. (Stuart: “In 
i honor, anticipating one another.” Meyer: 
“ Going before as guides ; t. ¢., with conduct incit- 
ing others to follow.” These explanations, however, 
do not seem to suit tu7; hence Alford, and most, 
prefer the meaning given in the Vulgate: invicem 
pravententesx, Hodge: “Instead of waiting for 
others to honor us, we should be beforehand with 
them in the manifestation of respect.”—R. ] 

Ver. 11. In diligence, not slothful, &c. [77 
TKovdT wy OxvngQosd, x.1.d.] This clause, which 
has three members, defines proper activity in refer. 
ence to temporal affairs, just as the following clause, 
which also has three members, defines proper pas. 
sivity in these affairs. Both verses define the per- 
sonal conduct of the Christian in relation to him- 
self, according to his situation in time.* The prin- 
cipal rule of the first clause ia: not to shrink half- 
heartedly from the whole work of time, but to work 
with persevering enthusiasm. To this belongs the 
polar conduct of remaining warm in spirit (seething 
and boiling like a hot spring), and overcoming the 
time (see Acts xviii. 28) while in one’s daily task 
adapting one’s self to the moment, to the will of 
the xi'gcog in the xagos, 80 that He is served by 
observing its full meaning. Jovd. rw xacon, 
tempori servire (Cicero), and similar expressions : 
see Meyer, p. 468. The expression was usual in the 
bad sense (of unprincipled accommodation), as in 
the good (to accommodate one’s self to the time). 
But here it reads: controlling the time by serving 
the Lord; Eph. v. 16; see Tholuck, pp. 669 ff., who 
gives the preference to the reading xvgim. 

[Serving the Lord, to xvoim dovietior- 
tec. On the readings, see Textual Note *. The 
adoption of the reading xa:po, which is not so well 
sustained as that of the Rec., has influenced the exe- 
gesis of Dr. Lange throughout the verse. Philippi 
urges against xoasgo) its equivocal meaning, and the 
fact that Paul alwaye represents the Christian as 
free, a servant only to God, or Christ, or righteous. 
nessmnever of the time. In fact, the injunction 
seems scarcely to differ from one of worldly wisdom, 
if that reading be accepted. Eph. v. 16; Col. iv, 
5, will not justify the expression. Fritzsche in love 
admits an interchange of xvgiog and xasgog it other 
places.—Dr. Hodge explains: ‘Influenced in our 
activity and zeal by a desire to serve Christ. This 


* (The reading oa 
leads him to this limitation of meaning. While, as Phie 


sence to evangelistic efforts, 
refer it exclusively to 
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member of the sentence, thus understood, deacribes 
the motive from which zeal and diligence should 
proceed.” The common interpretation, derived from 
the E. V., is: not slothful in teraporal affairs, yet of 
an earnest religious spirit, vecause all is done in the 
service of the Lord. If the first clause be extend- 
ed so as to include ‘“ whatever our hand finds to 
do,” this is sufficiently correct. The second mem- 
ber derives its appropriateness from the fact—never 
more noticeable than in these bustling days, when 
even religious duty partakes somewhat of the spirit 
of the age—that zeal and diligence may become a 
habit and passion, a mere activity, lacking the genu- 
ine fervor of the spirit. The last term does not, 
indged, refer to the Holy Spirit, but, in an exhorta- 
tion to Christians, may well be taken as meaning the 
human spirit under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
—R.] This is followed by a trichotomy as the prop- 


er passivity in temporal relations. 
Ver. 12. In hope, rejoloing [17 él nids 
yaigorvtes. Stuart thinks the datives in this 


verse also are datives of reference: as respects 
hope, rejoicing, &c. But the regularity has been 
broken in upon by the to xvoiw of the preceding 
verse; we are therefore warranted in adopting a 
different view here, especially as the datives in this 
verse seem not to be parallel to each other. The 
verb yaioew may indeed govern the dative, but the 

is rather the ground than the object of rejoic- 
ing (sv Meyer, Alford). De Wette, Philippi: ver- 
moge der Hoff eung ; Hodge: on account of hope. 
The hope is objective, and to be taken more gen- 
erally than Dr. Lange His view results 
from reading xaseq above—R.] The antithesis 
shows that here the éAzic, as formerly the ozodn, 
must be regarded as prevalently objective. In the 
time bestowing hope, It is in harmony with the 
childlike character of faith to rejoice gratefully 
over every good token; but it is also in harmony 
with manliness to be patient in tribulation. 

In tribulation, patient; in prayer, per- 
severing [ty Odiwes ixopivortes’ tH 
MoogEevyy AEocxaeteoovrtres. Alford: r7 
BLiwer, the state in which the izonzovy is found. 
Philippi, De Wette, Meyer, &€., think éy was omit- 
ted on account of the parallelism of construction, 
though the verb governs the dative (more usually 
the accusative, however). On the second clause, 
comp. Col, iv, 2; Acts i. 14.—R.] The barmoniza- 
tion of the great contrasts of life lies in the perse- 
vering life of prayer. Similar harmonizationa, see 
James i, 9, 10: chap. v. 13. Bengel: Gaudium 
non modo est affectus, sed etiam officium christiano- 
rum, Tholuck and Meyer would regard the hope 


here quite universally, as the foundation of Chris- | the 


tian joy. This is not favored by the antithesis 77 

GAiwes. Meyer here reads the dative: standing 

out against tribulation. But Paul will not consider 

cribulation as an adversary. We also prefer being 

setae to being steadfast, as continued steadfastness 
placed here finally in the life of prayer.* 


® (The idea of twoudver is patient continuance, or 
although, at times, the idea of patience may 

be the prominent one. It may be doubted whether the 
other thought is not equally prominent here. So Philippi; 
in der Drangsal bestdndig.—Accepting the wider reference 
ef the verse, Dr. Hodge says: «This h of salvation is 
the moet effectual means of prod ence under pres- 
ent afflictions.” ‘‘ Intercourse with however, is neces- 
gery to the exercise of this, and all other virtues, and 
therefore the Apostle immediately adds: continuing instant 
@ prayer’ He finds in this expression two attribuves of 


Ver. 18. Communicating to the necessitie 
of saints [raics yoriass tur ayiwy nossa. 
VOUSTES. Textual Note ‘—R.] The believes 
naturally comes from his own necessity to the neces 
sity of his brethren. Tats yortascs. The mean 
ing of the verb xo.v.: distributing to, is opposed 
Meyer and Tholuck. It is sufficient here that A. 
ing fellcwship with is the fuller and stronger ex. 
pression, yet not fellowship “in the necessities ” of 
fellow-Christians, but with them; or, in other words; 
to participate in their necessities (Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret).*—Given to itality [tay geiote 
vyicy demxortec, literally, pursuing itali 
—R.] In ancient times, hospitality was also a 
ly important work of love, for the relief of neces 
sity; Heb. xiii. 2; 1 Peter iv. 9. 

Ver. 14. Bless those who 


&. [svdoyeite tovg dsduovtas ipas, 
x.t.4.] Here the hortatory form becomes distinct ; 


see Matt. v. 44. Probably the expression of Jesus 
has reached Paul by the tradition of the Church. 
Tholuck: “It is just from the Sermon on the 
Mount that we find the most reminiscences ; 1 Cor. 
vii. 10; James iv. 9; v.12; 1 Peter iii. 9; iv. 14.” 
Tholuck, very strangely, supposes here a so-called 
lexical connection—+4, ¢., that ver. 14 is accidentally 
called forth by the word dioxorres.¢ But it is in- 
correct to suppose that the exhortation of ver. 14 
interrupts such exhortations as vers. 13 and 15, 
which relate to the mutual conduct of Christiane ; 
ver. 15 has been too generally regarded as favoring 
this view. 

Ver. 15. Rejoice with those who rejoice, 
&e. [yalgesy peta yarodvtor, xd. On 
the infinitive as imperative, see Winer, p. 296. 
Meyer fills out the sentence thus: yaigesy tas 
det.—R.] Xaigew, the infinitive as an imperative, 
to be supplemented mentally by a corresponding 
verb ; see Sirach vii. 38, 84, Ver. 14 defines the 
proper conduct in relation to personal antipathy ; 
ver, 15, the proper conduct in relation to personal 


sympathy, 

er. 16. Be of the same mind one toward 
another [ro aito elg adliniorvs goeorvoiy- 
tec]. The participles in ver. 16 have been vari- 
ously construed; now with the preceding impera- 
tive yaipew, xiaieyv, ver. 16, and now with the 
following uy yivecS:; see Philippi. Because of 
the great difficulties of such connections, commen- 
tators prefer to supply fore (Philippi, Meyer)t 


reer gee yer—perseverance and favor—both implying 
faith in God.—R.] 


So hd paraphrases: ‘having fellowsbip in the neces- 
sities of the saints; ¢. e., conducting ene oe as though 

necessities of your fellow-Chri 8 were your own, 
and thus seeking to meet them.” Stuart: “in respeot to 
the wants of the saints, be sympathetic;’’ but the dative 
is hardly a dative of nee. The intranmtive mean 
of the verb must be insisted upon oluck, Meyer, 
most). Even in Gal. vi. 6, the transitive meaning must Le 


if the a pane mind, strain 
ment wi ich i 

playful! 
conciliatory courtesy, he would show his 

had said severely concerning them in the former parts of 
his Epistle, had been spoken in love. So he now says, ina 
tone of lively affection: Even we whom ths 
world persecu‘es, ought to be persecutors ; we ought to follow 
with our blessn 
with rancor and 


[We retain the imrerative form of the E. V. It migh# 
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The attempt at the proper construction would be 
best favored by returning to ver. 15, and reading 
this injunction as a fundamental thought, control- 
ling what follows, clothed in figurative expression 
and made explicit by the beginning of ver. 16. On 
this wise : 

First trichotomy: Rejoice with them that do re- 
joice, and weep with them that weep: being of the 
same mind one toward another. 

Second trichotomy: Mind not high things, but 
condescend to the lowly. Addition: Be not wise 
in your own conceits (in seclusion). 

ird tri ry: Recompense to no man evil 

for evil; provide things honest in the sight of all 

men ; if it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
ly with all men. 

Fourth trichotomy: Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath; for it 
is written, &c. All this follows from the conduct of 
Christians toward each other. But then the whole 

lory of this reciprocal feeling is elaborated in the 

ristian love of enemies, which conquers evil by 
good ; vers. 20, 21. 

The same. 7'0 aro; see chap. xv. 5; Phil. 


ii 2; iv. 2; 2 Cor. xiii. 7. They should adhere to | sense 


the same, what is equal, what is common, in their 
intercourse with each other, or in the intercourse of 
one toward others; reminder of the Golden Rule. 
According to Phil. ii. 4, ro airro ggoveiv proceeds 
from the to 8y ggoveiv. Adherence to one results 
in adhering to the same ; then, this resulta in unity, 
which, however, is only a special fruit of that gen- 
eral conduct. Likewise Tholuck. [Dr. Hodge thinks 
concord of feeling is the prominent thought.] Chry- 
sostom’s view is different: not to regard one’s self 
better than others, and similarly. 

Mind not ae things [x7 tra iypnia 
veovovrtes). Not merely “ high-aspiring selfish- 
ness,” but also self-complacent fancies; for example, 
Novatian, puritanic, aristocratic, or humanistic fan- 
cies injure, or even tear asunder, the bond of com- 
munion, of Christian fellowship with the Church, 
and of humane fellowship with the world. 

But condescend to men of low estate. 
Tots tazesvois. Construed as masculine b 
Chrysostom, Erasmus, Luther [ Alford, Wordsworth }, 
and others. (Various definitions : Christians should 
count themselves among the lowly; should suffer 
with the oppressed; should remain in fellowship 
with the lowly, with publicans and sinners.) But 
Fritzsche, Reiche, De Wette [Stuart], and many oth- 
ers, have declared in favor of the neuter. Meyer: 
Subjecting yourselves to the lower situations and 
occupations of life. The antithesis ta inpyda is 
urged. But the antithesis is modified by the change 
of the verb into cuvamayouetvos. The latter 
verb denotes, to be carried off, to be taken along 
with, or, to allow one’s self to be carried off, to be 
misled, to be taken mea with (see Tholuck, p. 678). 
This may apply as a duty toward the brethren in 
low estate, who, in opposition to high things, repre- 
sent the real essence of humanity in the form of a 
servant; but it cannot apply to trivial and low 
things. We should take small things into consider- 
ation in the light of duties, but not to permit our- 
selves to be carried off by them. But of small 
men, who are in God’s eyes, it is said with pro- 
priety: that we should devote ourselves to them 
perhape be ch to the participlal, as is done in the 


revision by Five Ang. Olergymen ; but th's would render a 
shange 1 aaeaaten necessary. RJ 


XII. 9-21. 3938 
through suffering to glory. Imprisoned and hung 
with the lowly, but not with the bad ! 

The neuter construction is thus explained by 
Calvin, and others; Aumélibus rebus obsecundentes 
(about: to be true in small things): while Grotius, 
and others, thus explain the masculine construction : 
modestissimorum exempla sectantes, 

(On the whole, the masculine is preferable; fo 
in no other case in the New Testament is the adjec. 
tive tazewog used of things. Nor does the Apos- 
tle’s antithesis require the neuter meaning. Alford: 
“In ta iyydad geovorrtes, the iwydd are necessa- 
rily subjective—the lofty thoughts of the man. But 
in toic tanewois orvan. the adjective is necessa- 
rily objective—some outward objects, with which the 
persons exhorted are guvanay:oGar, And those 
outward objects are defined, if { mistake not, by the 
tig addniou.” Dr. Hodge, and many others, do 
not decide between the two views.—R. } 

Be not wise, &c. My yivec&:, x.t.d. Seo 
chap. xi. 25. But there the conceit of one’s own 
wisdom constitutes an antithesis to God’s revelation, 
while here it constitutes an antithesis to the fellow- 
ship of men (not. merely of Christians in a good 


er. 17. Recompense to no man evil for 
evil [undevi xaxory avti xaxot anode 
dovtes. Alford: “The Apostle now proceeds to 
exhort respecting conduct fo those without.” There 
is, however, no warrant for this limitation in the lan. 

e, and certainly the temptation to render evil 
or evil to Christians is frequent enough. —R.] 
Meyer: “The principle itself, and how it stood op- 
posed to heathendom and pharisaixm |” 

[Have a care for things honourable, 7¢0- 
yoounevos xada. Lange: Seid auf das be- 
dacht, Have i bes regard to what is noble, &c. 
Dr. Hodge finds here a motive for the injunction 
which precedes, and objects to the period after 
“evil” in the E. V., as well as to the translation 
“honest,” which undoubtedly conveys to the ordi. 
nary reader the thought that we are bidden t¢ pro 
vide for ourselves and families in an honest way 
The clause much resembles Prov. iii. 4 (LXX.) 
hence the variations.—R. 

In the sight of men [fvdasor nay 
tov avieumwy. See Textual Note °.] Meyer: 
Before the eyes of all men. We regard the term as 
an expression of the relation to the most diverse 
men. However, the other construction also makes 
good sense ; for Christians could often expose indi- 
viduals to danger, by giving them cause for offence ; 
Prov. iii. 4; 2 Cor. viii, 21. 

Ver, 18. If it be possible, &c. Ei duvatoy 
is referred by Erasmus, Bengel, and others, to what 
precedes [but this is objectionable]. The clause: 
as much as th on you, explains the ¢2 dv- 
vatoyv. It may be outwardly impossible to us to 
live at peace with every body; but inwardly we 
should be peaceably disposed, prepared for peace, 
toward every body. [The «i duvartoy is objective 
(Tholuck, De Wette, Meyer, Alford), not, “if you 
can,” but, if it be possible, if others will allow it 
‘“ All your part ts to be peace: whether you actually 
live peaceably or not, will depend, then, solely on 
how others behave toward you” (Alford). That 
this is often impossible, the Apostle’s life plainly 
shows,—R. ] 

Ver. 19. Avenge not yourselves, dearly 
beloved. The additional ayannroi, loving 
pressure. [The addreas becomes more affectionate 
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38 — duty becomes more difficult (so Tholuck). 


ive place unto the wrath [dors tozoyr 
24 07%). Make way for Divine wrath; do not 
anticipate it; do not get in ita way; let it rule. 
This is the explanation of most commentators, from 
Chrysostom and Augustine down to Tholuck, De 
Weite, Meyer, and Philippi. [So Hodge. ]—Seeond 
xplanation: Let not your own wrath break forth 
(Du Dieu, Semler [Stuart], a:d others). Meyer, on 
the cuntrary: The Latin usage of non tra spatium 
dare harmonizes very well with this, but the Greek 
usage of rozoy diddvas does not. [Jowett says 
this explanation ‘‘ is equally indefensible on grounds 
of language and sense. It is only as a tranalation 
of a Latiniem we can suppose the phrase to have 
any meaning at all; and the meaning thus obtained, 
‘defer your wrath,’ is out of place.” See his re- 
marks in defence of the next explanation.—R, 
Third explanation: To give place to the wrath of 
your enemy (Schéttgen, Morus, and ‘others). Mey- 
er: This would be only a prudential measure.* The 
first explanation is raised above all doubt by the 
addition: Vengeance is mine.t . 

For it is written, Deut. xxxii. 35.— Addition ; 
déyes xtigsog; see Heb, x, 30, 

Ver, 20. Therefore if thine enemy, &c. 
Lice oby mesvg, xt.d. See Textual Note *.] 

e ov, which is omitted by most Codd., probably 
on account of difficulty, follows from the antithesis. 
One cannot conform to the negative: not to hate an 
enemy, without obeying the affirmative. [Hodge: 
“The expressions are obviously not to be confined 
to their literal meaning, nor even to the discharge 
of the common offices of humanity ; they are figu- 
tative expressions for all the duties of benevolence. 
[t is not enough, therefore, that we preserve an ene- 
my from perishing; we must treat him with all 
affection and kindness."—R.] The words are from 
the LXX. of Prov. xxv. 2]. 

Thou shalt heap ooals of fire, &. [ar- 
Soeaxas xveOS Gweevoers, x.t.4.] The 
burning of fiery coals is an Oriental figure of con- 
stantly burning pain. Explanations: 

1. Thou wilt draw down upon him severe Divine 


you, “let here enemy have his way.” t from 


ential 
that ‘“‘common ie peti 
our enemice y urging t the goapel 
ve &§ counsels of p noe, but of (oo 
the real og teonre on of 
that such a grea too little 


further, that 


te it: 

the wrath your own, but leave it for God.’ ” ate 
third es. hr i to the first: ‘I 
could lt.ardly be presented as a un duty--to make 
room for the Divine wrath to work against anemeny.”” He 
farthermore defends the ambiguous rendering of the E. V., 
as excellent from its ambiguity, from not saying too much, 
and thus inviting stndy, using this op nity for 1 
ing a revision. ‘I ever held it a kind of honest spiritua. 
thrift, when there are two senses given of one place, bot 
ble to the nzalogy of faith and manners, /o make use 
r both” (Bishop Sanderson). Dr. Wordsworth approvee 
rule for expoxitors. His own practice of this “spirit- 
wal thrift”? may lead to spiritual wealth, bot certainly 

asems te tend to exegetical poverty. —B. | 
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wrath (with reference to 4 Ezra xvi. 54: Ch 
tom, Theodoret, &c., Zwingli, Beza, &., Stolz, Heng 


senberg, &e. 

2. Thou wilt prepare him for the pain of 
tence (Augustine, Jerome [Tholuck, De Wette, Mey. 
er], Luther, and many others), Origen has opposed 
the former view, which was continually under ‘he 
necessity of being established in the Church, because 
of the propensity to wrath. On Hengstenberg’s ex- 
planation of Prov. xxiv. 18, see Tholuck, p. 675 ff. 
Ver. 21, as well as the spirit of the passage, pro- 
nounces in favor of explanation (2.). No one coule 
gladly requite evil with good, if he knew of a cer. 
tainty that be would thereby be exposed tu Divine 
wrath. Finally, this explanation is favored by the 
whole spirit of Christianity. Yet it must be ob- 
served, that penitence cannot be designated as an 
infallible effect of the love of enemies, and of its 
expressions, The most immediate effect of such ex- 
pressions is burning shame, a religious and moral 
crisis. He will bend bis head as if fiery coals lay on 
it. The rule, as well as the purpose, of this crisis, 
is penitence and conversion; but there are frequent 
instances of false adversaries, like Judas, becoming 
hardened by kindness, 

p. Slightly different from (2.) is that adopted 
by Hodge: ‘ You will take the most means 
of subduing him.” Kindness is as effectual as coals 
of fire. So Alford: “ You will be taking the most 
effectual vengeance.” Similarly Jowett. This view, 
which excludes even the pain of penitence, is fa- 
vored by the connection with ver. 21.—R.] For 
other unimportant explanations, see the Note in 
Meyer, p. 468. On the figure of fiery coals, see 
Tholuck, p. 675. 

Ver. 21. [Be not overcome, &. py vixa, 
x.t.4. ‘A comprehensive summary of vers. 19, 
20. Be not overcome (led to revenge) by evil (which 
is done to you), but overcome by the good (which you 
show to your enemy) evil (by causing your enemy, 
ashamed by your noble spirit, to cease doing evil to 
you, and to become your ee) ;” Meyer. Seneca, 
De Benef., 7, 81: Vincit pertinar bonitas. 
—R.] e purpose of all these manifestations of 
love is that of Christ on the croes: to overcome evil 
with good. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. The proper conduct in personal intercourse, 
particularly with the brethren, is love without dis- 
simulation ; as the proper conduct toward the 
Church, previously described, is love without ae//. 
boasting. The conduct toward civil authorities 
(which follows in chap. xiii.) is love without fear ; 
aud, finally, the proper conduct toward the world is 
love without despising the rights of the world, and 
without mingling with the immorality of the world. 

2. The root of brotherly love is reverence for 
the appearing image of Christ; and its development 
and consummation are types of the most inward 
co inity. 

8. The proper conduct toward different individu- 
als begins with proper conduct toward ourselves ; 
portrayed in ver. 11. To this there belongs, first of 
all, fresh spiritual life; zealous and enthusiastic 


i ; Work, embracing eternity as the blessing of the 


* caroens the reference to the softening by burm 
in; Is (Gldck] 5 the infaming to ! Oalovius), the 
real bleal of stamee ivegloving coale (Sanctius).-B- 
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Bpirit; calm ardor in communion with Gad, and in 
the consciousness of ita being sent by God; but re- 
garding the moment of tims as the moment of eter- 
nity in time. In this place belongs Solomon’s Ec- 
clesiastes, this much-mistaken pearl of the Old Tes- 
tament—a writing whose fundamental thought - 
that every thing is regarded vain in consequence o 
despising eternity in time. 

4. The Apostle’s pen gives a festive expression 
even to Christian ethics; as is proved by the beau- 
tifal paraliclisms, mostly in the form of trilogiea, in 
this chapter, together with 1 Cor. xiii, (Comp. 
Erasmus on this chapter: “‘ Comparibus membris et 
incisis, simtliter cadenitbus ac desinentibus sic totus 
sermo modulatus est, ut nulla cautio possit esse ju- 
eundior.”—R.] Christian life should also be a wor- 
ship. But the worship is festive, free from common 
wearinesa, 

5. All Christianity is a conquest of evil by good, 
which Christ has established, and already decided in 
principle, on His cross, All the single rules of con- 
duct toward individuals concentrate in this last and 
hivhest one. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


Vers. 9-21. The sincerity of love, It is mani- 
fested in: 1. Our abhorring that which is evil; and, 
2. In cleaving to that which is good (ver. 9) —Let 
not love be false. 1. What is it to love in this way ? 
2. How is it possible? (ver. 9.}-—What belongs to 
true brotherly love? 1. Sincere heartiness; 2. 
Obliging respect (ver. 10).— Universal love and 
brotherly love. 1. How far related? 2. How far 
different? Comp. 2 Peter i. 7 (vers, 9, 10).—Chris- 
tian joy in labor. 1. Its nature; 2. Its origin; 8. 
Ita limit (ver. 11).—Be not indolent in doing what 
you should! (ver. 11).—Be fervent in spirit! A 
pentecostal sentiment (ver. 11).—Adapt yourselves 
to the time! A word of comfort in times of need 
and tribulation (ver. 11).—Rejoice in hope, be pa- 
tient in tribulation, continue instant in prayer—an 
inexhaustible text, and one that can be always ap- 
plied afresh on marriage occasions, in harvest ser- 
mons in years of failure, or in New Years’ sermons 
in troublous times (ver. 12).—Distribute to the ne- 
ceasity of saints! 1. Description of it (with special 
references similar to those in ver. 11). 2. A sum- 
mons to energetic assistance (ver. 13).—The forgiv- 
ing Christian spirit. 1. A beautiful virtue; but, 
2. One very difficult to exercise; and therefore, 
8. Proper to be implored from God (ver. 14).— 
Christian sympathy: 1. In joy; 2. In sorrow (ver. 
15).—Christian unanimity ee 16).—Christian hu- 
mility (ver. 16).—Christian honesty (ver. 17).— 
Christian peacefulness (ver. 18).—Christian love of 
enemies. 1. It desists from revenge; 2. It over- 
somes evil with good (vers. 19-21).—Fiery coals 
on the head of an enemy: 1. They cause pain; 
but, 2. Healing pain, because it is the pain of shame 
vers, 19-21). 
rg tists : To heap coals of fire on the tire ig, 

y kindness, our enemy grows angry with him- 
self for having acted so wickedly toward us. 

SPraREE ; e Christianity does not make lazy 
peop’e and sluggards, but industrious ones; for the 
more pious the Christian is, the more industrious 
laborer he is (ver. 11).—Dear Christian, you present 
3 gift to strange beggara, though you do not know 
whether they are holy or not—indecd, the most are 


without holiness ; should you not rather do gooaste 
the poor who live among us, who prove by then 
deeds that they are holy and God’s children? (ver. 
183.}—He who rises high, falls all the lower; sucb 
conduct is always dangerous. High trees are shaker 
most violently by the winds; high towers are moet 
frequently struck by the thunder-storm; what is 
high is easily moved, and likely to fall, Rather re. 
main low, and then you will not fall, Sirach fii, 19 
(ver, 16).—lIf you have wisdom, it is not your own, 
but 3; let it not be obeerved that you know 
your wisdom. There are others also who are not 
fools; and there are many superior to you (ver. 16). 
—Every one should be ruler of his own spirit, Prov. 
xvi. 82 (ver. 21).—It is most glorious to show good 
for evil, and to make a friend out of an enemy, 
Prov. xvi. 6 (ver. 21).—As fire is not quenched by 
fire, so is evil not quenched by evil, nor invective by 
invective.—HEDINGER: Christianity is not absurd 
selfishness and incivility. Love and patience teach 
quite different things toward our neighbor (ver. 10). 
—Micuer: The richer and higher in God, the poer- 
er and more like nothing in our own eyes, 2 Sam, 
vii, 18 (ver. 10).—God sends His cross to us that it 
may press from our hearts many fervent sighs, from 
our mouth many a glorious little prayer, and from 
our eyes many hot tears (ver. 12).—Christian souls 
are one soul in Christ, and therefore one feels thie 
sorrow and joy of another (ver. 15).—To do good 
is natural; to do -evil is carnal; to do evil for 

is devilish; to do good for evil is divine 
ver. 17). 

‘Spener: Love is the principal virtue required 
by Christ of His disciples (ver. 9).— Brotherly love 
should be as hearty as natural love between parents, 
children, and brethren (the orogy7), and should not 
be lukewarm, but zealous (ver. 10).—The Spirit of 
God is a holy fire, which inflames hearts wherever it 
is. Where things go very sleepily, we may well ap- 
prehend that, because there is no fire, there is no 
zeal, and that there is also no work of the Spirit, 
but only of nature. Yet there should be a fervency 
and zeal of the spirit, For the flesh has alzo its 
blind zeal, which is the more dangerous the greater 
it is (ver. 11).—.Accommodate yourselves to the time. 
But this must not be in such a way as to join in 
with the world, as every period brings with it that 
which the Apostle (ver. 2) has already forbidden— 
conformity to this world. But Christians should not 
lose the opportunity of doing good which God con- 
stantly presents to them; and they should always 
give due care to all circumstances—to what is best 
now to be done according to the Divine rule. More- 
over, they should always give due attention to the 
condition in which they are situated, so that they 
may act just as God now requires of them (ver. 11). 
—In prosperity and adversity, prayer is the best 
means for our support (ver. 12). 

Roos: Christians should be refined and polite 
people (ver. 17). 

Greriacnh: The most glowing love should not 
lose sobriety and discretion, by virtue of which it 
chooges and performs just what the circumstances 
require ; comp. Matt. x. 16 (ver. 11).—‘‘ ‘ It is well, 
says one, ‘that he has very properly commanded 
weeping with those who weep; but for what end did 
he command us to do the other part, that which is 
not great?’ And yet, rejoicing with them that re 
joice is a far more self-denying state of mind than 
weeping with those who weep ;” Chrysostom (ver. 
15).—By jiery coals we must unlerstand ‘hat we 


surprise; 3. And in being 
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lead the one who injures us to repentance of his 
deed, by doing good to him ver. 20). 

Lisco; How the love of the believer, arising 
from humility, is manifested toward other believers, 
1. Its peculiarity (vers. 9-12); 2. Its manifestations 
amid very different external circumstances (vers. 
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overcome the hatred of enemies by good deeds, ané 
to turn away the punishment impending over them, 
—F, A. Wor: Avenge not yourselves! 1. The 
meaning of this declaration of the Aposde; 2. How 
it should be observed. 

Kapry: What belongs to true culture: 1. Mod 


18—16).—Relation of the believer to the unbelieving | esty and humility; 2. Universal philanthropy; 8 


world He is even animated with love toward it 
{vers, 17-21). 

Heusner: Love should be tender and delicate ; 
st should avoid every thing that can offend another’s 
eense of modesty or honor. Indelicacy is always a 
want of respect (ver. 10).—Christianity teaches the 
real art of being always happy.—The Christian must 
keep in a humor. Hope is the source of the 
Christian’s cheerfulness; the condition of it is pa- 
tience. Prayer strengthens both faith and hope 
(ver. 12), 

Brsser: The works of Christians in love (vers, 
9-21).—Paul calls upon us to oppose two special 
enemies of unity: 1. Pride; 2. Self-conceits of 
wisdom (ver. 16).—Saul felt most painfully the burn- 
ing coals from David’s hand, 1 Sam. xxiv. 17 ff. 

ScHLEIZERMACHER: The Apostle’s injunction: Re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep. 1. What is the scope of it—what are 
the limits which he has assigned to it? 2. Its con- 
nection with our spiritual life in God’s kingdom 
(ver. 15).— Perseverance i the evil sorely 
afflicting us. It consists in: 1. Our taking care 
lest evil prostrate our spirit; 2. In being careful 
not to lose our sobriety, when enggged in work, by 
on our lest our 
pleasure in life be destroyed by the pressure of evil 
(ver. 21). 

Vers, 7-16. Tue Pericore for the Second Sun- 
day after Epiphany.—Hrusner: The fruits of Chris- 
tian faith in buman life—The connection of the 
Christian virtues.—The real life as a practical school 
of Christianity —Hariess: Zrue ity to calling. 
1. Good Christian deportment is alwa 
fidelity to calling; 2. The discharge of one’s call- 
ing is true when it is done with simplicity, with care, 
and with pleasure; 8. This fidelity to calling arises 
alone from true love; 4. But true love arises alone 
from the humility of Christian faith—Jasris: True 
Christians are also the most faithful laborers. 1. 
They regard their lifetime as a very gracious gi; 
2. They act continually from holy motives ; 3. They 
feel inwardly united with their fellow-men; 4. They 
have too serious a reverence for their Eternal Judge 
to discharge their calling unconscientiously.—K Ren: 
Strengthening of pitience in tribulation by: 1. Wise 
hope; 2. Pivus reflection; 8. Steadfast prayer; 4. 
Joyous hope. 

Vers. 17-21. THe Pericope for the Third Sun- 
day after Hpiphany.—Hevpner: The Christian 
amid the afflicting relations of the world. 1. He 
uses them for opposing his own self-love; 2. He 


‘uses them for greater severity toward himself; 3. 


For the practice of a peaceful disposition; 4. For 
the exhibition of love toward enemies; 5. For in- 
creasing his stability and steadfastness.—The dignity 
of Christian peacefulness: 1. Its source; 2. Its 
limits; 8. Its strength._—Bzcx: Direction for the 
art of genuine Christian peacefulness. 1. Stop up 
the fountain of disquietude in your own heart; 
2. Give piace to the external occasion to disquietude 
br conscientious and blameless deportment toward 
every body; 38. Amid external temptations, direct 
your heart to the hghest Requiter; 4. Strive to 


likewise. 


Truth and purity of heart.—Branpr: Christianity 
is the way to a peaceful and blessed life; for it; 
1. Opposes our own conceits; 2. Forbids all re 
venge; 8. Recommends honesty; 4. Loves peace 
fulness; 5. Enjoins magnanimity; 6. And always 
desires the conquest of all evil. 

[Hopxins: On revenge (ver. 15). groban is a 
wild, untamed passion, that knows no bounds nor 
measures. And if we were permitted to carve it 
out for ourselves, we should certainly exceed all 
limits and moderation; for self-love, which is an 
immoderate affection, would be made the whole rule 
of our vengeance: and because we love ourselves 
abundantly too well, we should revenge every imagi- 
nary wrong done us with too much bitterness and 
severity; and, therefore, God would not trust the 
righting of ourselves in our own hands, knowing we 
would be too partial to our own interests and con- 
cerns, but hath assumed it to himself as the preroga- 
tive of His crown.—On ver. 20: On kindness toward 
enemies, This is all the revenge which the gospel 
permite; this is that excellent doctrine which our 
Saviour came to preach, which He hath given us 
commission to declare and publish to the world, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace ; that we might 
all be united, as by faith and obedience unto God, 
80 in luve and charity one to another. 

[Bisnop Arrerpury: Sermon on the duty of 
living peaceably (Rom. xii. 18). I. In what the 
duty consists, in relation to public and private men, 
opinions and practice. II. The extent of it—to all 
men. IIL The difficulty of practising it. IV. The 
best helps to the practice of this duty: (1.) To 
regulate our passions ; (2.) To moderate our desires, 
and shorten our desi with regard to the good 
things of life; (3.) To have a watchful eye upor 
ourselves in our first entrance upon any contest: 
(4.) Always to guard against the intemperance ot 
our tongue, especially in relation to that natura: 
proneness it has toward publishing the faults of oth- 
ers; (5.) To keep ourselves from embarking in par- 
ties and factions; (6.) To study to be quiet, by do 
ing our own business in our proper profession o1 
calling; (7.) Add prayer to the Author of peace 
and Lover of concord, for the fruits of His Spirit. 

Burkitt: What it is to be overcome of evil 
1. en we dwell in our thoughts too much, toc 
often, and too long, upon the injuries and unkind. 
ness we have met with; this is as if a man that was 
to take down a bitter pill, should be continually 
champing of it, and rolling it under his tongue. 
2. We are overcome of evil when we are brought 
over to commit the same evil, by studying to make 
spiteful returns, in a way of revenge, for the injw 
ries we have received.—Wherein consists the duty 
and excellency of overcoming evil with good? 1. It 
renders us like God, who does good to us daily 
though we do evil against Him continually; 2. We 
imitate God in one of the choicest perfections of 
His divine nature; 3. We overcome ourselves; 4 
We overcome our enemies, and make them become 
our friends. 

[Henry: Bless them who persecute rou: 1 
Speak well of them. If there be any thing in them 


= 
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sommendable and praiseworthy, take notice of it, 


[Honas, on vers. 20, 21: Nothing is so power 


and mention it to their honor; 2. Speak respect-| ful as goodness; it is the most efficacious means 


fully to them, according as their place is; 8. Wish 
well to them, and desire their good, so far from 
seeking any revenge; 4. Offer up that desire to 
God, by prayer for them. 

(Cuarke, on ver. 16; There have not been want- 
ing, in all ages of the Church, persons who, losing 
the savor of divine things from their own souls by 
drinking into a worldly spirit, have endeavored to 
shun the reproach of the cross, by renouncing the 
eompany of the godly, speaking evil of the way of 
life, and, perhaps, sitting down in the chair of the 
scorner with apostates like themselves. And yet, 
strange to tell, these men will keep up a form of 
godliness | for a decent outside is often necessary to 


to subdue enemies and put down opposition. Mer 
whose minds can withstand argument, and whos 
hearts rebel against threats, are not proof against 
the persuasive influence of unfeigned love; there 
is, therefore, no more important collateral reasor 

a being good, than that it increases our power tc 
0 : 

Bakngs, on ver. 11: The tendency of the Chris 
tian religion is to promote industry. 1. It teaches 
the value of time; 2. Presents numerous and im- 
portant things to be done; 8. It inclines men to be 
conscientious in the improvement of each moment ; 
4. And it takes away the mind from those pleasures 
and pursuits which generate and promote indolence 


enable them to secure the ends of their ambition. —J. F. H. 


Tarp Sxcrion.— Christian universalism (Roman Catholicism in Paul's sense) in proper conduct toward 
the civil Government (the heathen State), which has a dtaconal and liturgical service in the household 
of God. The office of civil Government defined. 


CHap. XIII. 1-6. 


1 Let every soul be subject [submit himself] unto the higher powers [to the 
authorities which are over him].’ For there is no power authority] bat of 
[except from]* God: the powers that be are [those which exist’ have been] 

2 ordained of [by] God. hosoever therefore resisteth the power [So that he 
who setteth himself against the authority], resisteth the ordinance of God: 
and they that [those who] resist shall receive to themselves damnation [con- 

8 demnation]. For rulers are not a terror to good works [the good work],* but 
to the evil. Wilt thou then vot [Dost thou then wish not to] be afraid of the 
power [authority]? do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of [from] 

4 the same: For he is the minister of God [God’s minister] to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth [weareth] not the 
sword in vain: for he is the minister of God [God’s minister], a revenger to 

5 execute wrath upon [an avenger for wrath to] him that doeth evil. Wherefore 
ye must needs* be subject {submit aes ice? not only for [because of the 

6 wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. For, for this cause pay ye [ye pay 
tribute also: for they are God’s ministers [the ministers of God],’ attending 
continually upon this very thing. 


TEXTUAL,. 


4 Ver. 1.—{The word doveia, rendered power in the E. V., has, as ite German equivalent: Obrigkeit. Dr. ee 
expands ipeve vec: ¥Vwepexovcacs into: den Olrigkeiten, den thn Vachten. The rendering above 
partly from Noyes, partly m the revision of Five Ang. Clergymex. Both of these versions substitute throughout, 
3 ity for power (E. V., Amer. Bible Union). The change is a happy one, since awfhorily has both an abstract and a 
personal force, correspondin to that of . Civil authority is, of course, intended. 

2 Ver. 1.—{X. A. B. D®. L., some fathers, read vxé; adopted by Lachmann. D!. E!, F., Origen, a#6; which ‘a 
adopted by modern editors A beeper t Tregelles), since it might readily be changed on account of the vsé immediately 
e other reading would be Mutologioe 
aa oscat, with D*. L., some versions and fathers. It is omitted in x. A. 


éya0g ipyy, adAd tre xaxyw is supported by . A. B. D!. F., many versions and fathers, Lachmann, 
De Wette, Meyer, pp Alford, Tregelles. Stuart and Hodge do not notice the correct reading, which was doubtless 


8 Ver. 5.—[In D. F., and » few minor authorities, dydyxy is omi yard the infinitive Uworéocec@ac altered 
{nto the imperative vwordovec@e. The Vulgate follows the reading avdyxp trordccec@e. So Luther. 
6 Ver. 6.—[The E. V. has here, God’s ministers, and in ver. 4, the minister of God 
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EXEGETIOAL AND ORITIOCAL. 


General Remarks.—As, in chap. xii., ecclesiasti- 
tal duties are supplemented by personal duties, so 
here, in chap, xiii., civil duties are supplemented by 
duties toward the world in general—According to 
Tholuck, the psssive conduct in relation to private 
injuries, in chap. xii. 19-21, has led to this exhorta- 
tion. Yet this would be too accidental an occasion. 
The thought of the transition is, that, even in the 
heathen State, evil must be overcome with good. 
But the pvasibility of this conquest lies in the ne- 
-cessity of the Christian’s recognizing something 
good even in the large State, as well as in the per- 
sonal opponent. Chrysostom held that this section 
has the apologetical design of showing that Chris- 
tianity does not lead to the dissolution of the State, 
and of the social legal relations (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 1; 
Ticus iii, 1; 1 Peter ii. 18, 14). According to Cal- 
vin, and others, the occasion lay in the fact that the 
Jews were inclined to resistance to heathen govern- 
ment, and that also the Jewish Christians often be- 
came subject, with them, to suspicions of the same 
disposition.* As might be expected, Baur finds the 
key for the solution of this question also in the 
Clementines. On these and other hypotheszes, par- 
ticularly those of Neander and Baumgarten-Urusius, 
. see further details in Tholuck, pp. 678 ff. The same 
author says: “If the Epistle was written in the year 
58, then it follows that Nero’s five mild years termi- 
nated in the following year.” In view of the uni- 
versal character of this Epistle, even on its practi- 
cal gide, the Apostle must have felt the necessity of 
defining, from his principle, the relation of duty in 
which Christians stood to the State, without his hav- 
ing been led to it by this or that circumstance. 

_. Ver. 1. Let HaTa wuyn. 
Every man ; yet with reference to the life of the 
soul, whose emotions in relation to the government 
oome into special consideration (Acts ii. 48 ; iii. 28 ; 


* jth exhortation was 
turbulent t of the Jews 
this accoun 


peror Claudius (A. D. 51). Their m 


gree occasioned by the 


wa 

a reformation and transformation of civil relations should 
roceed. Such mistakes have been common; e¢. g., the 
easant’s war, the Anabaptist tumulte in the time of the 

Reformation, and many revolutions since the latter 

of the last cen . e attitude of Christ, His A 

and His Church to the time of Constantine, toward 

~ civil government, is truly sublime. They recognised in 

o ordine 


a noe of its d eracy, yielding to 
it, in all | Sonate affaires i th 


a ready obedience, te the 
fact that they were ted by it with fire and sword. 
It should be remem that this exhortation was ad- 
dreesed to the when the cruelties and crimes of a 


ever, by just such 

cruelty, t Christ’s Church won the moral victo 

or Roman opie ane nes pa aon: Under ergs : 

of such ts, the ear urch was ‘“ great eeds, 
ter safferin ereatont in death, for the honor :f 

Ghrist and the ben 


t of generations to come;” thu sne 
was enabled to ‘‘ overcome evil with good.”"—P. 8.] 


over 
uence 


Rev. xvi. 8).—Submit vzortacciate 
Voluntarily subjecting himself to authority. 

reflexive form describes the obedience as of a ra 
tional, voluntary, principled character, in distinction 
from blind, servile subjection—P. S.J—To the 
authorities which are over him [ étovgiass 
uzevtyovoass). In éeoveia are comprised botk 

i Yu 


the magistracy and their power spoveriets 
tyoveas, Vulgate: aublimtores. Tholuck: The hé, 
those high in quthority, with a reference to 1 

ii, 2. [Philippi and Meyer refer to the Germar 
phrase: Die hohe Obrigkeit, but there seems to be 
no reference to the Higher grade of rulers, The 
rendering given above is sufficiently explicit.—It 
must be noticed how general the injunction is— 
every soul, and whatever z are set over him. 
Wordsworth: He does not say obey, but submit, 
“ae limitations, see below, and Doctr. Notes. 


pt from God [¢/ uy azo Orot 
See Textual Note *. The proposition is universal, 
its application follows. Wordsworth remarks that 
divaysc, force, does not occur throughout. —R. 
God’s sovereignty ia, in the general sense (a2 
Oot), the causality of i power. 
Those which exist [ai di otcas. See 
Textual Note®.| According to Erasmus and Schmidt, 
the Apostle understands by the ai dé ovoase, the 
rightful powers; with reference to John x. 12, 6 ew 
owuny, qui verus est, According to Meyer 
and Tholuck, there is no difference whatever. [The 
words mean simply this: all existing civil authori 
ties, de facto governments. This doubtless includes 
temporary and revolutionary governments, although 
nothing is said on this point. Of course, there has 
been much casuistry in the discussions as to what 
eine the exixtence, ov'oa, of the authority. 
e general definition, azo Qecov, for whict 
Codd. A. B.*, and others, would read izo O., ie 
‘‘more specifically defined by the i20 Ooi ce- 
taypnévar eéoi,” have been ordained by 
God, which denotes Divine appointment.* The 


hrase 

very rerasniy. in the interest of the divine 
ication is rather an accident 

m the Aposetl 


g 


ir character 
If it be deemed too sweeping, then its self-im limita 
tion has been overlooked. For aa the odedience is de- 


manded because of God’s Sppeneeent, then it is net dee 
manded in matters 

the civil 
our 00 


auth . Herein the superior wisdom of Christian ethics 

is - Human self-will leade to anarohy, human 
wer to despotism ; but obedience to de facto rulers ass 

Bhristian duty bas { , and must lead, to true civil 


dom, sinoe it alone makes vhe individual truly free, 
by asserting the higher law as the baais of the lowe? aw 
thority, ever elevates the lower authoritv nearer the Divine 
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Apostle, however, seems desirous of making a dis- 
tinction, yet not between the rightful and illegal 
authorities, but between the actual appearance of 
the authorities and their ideal and essential ground 
of life, whose validity should also undoubtedly be 


- recognized in the actual authorities, because of their 


permanent destination. In harmony with this dis- 
tinction, Chrysostom, and others, have distinguished 
between the magisterial office itself and its accident- 
al incumbenta, Yet we must hold that the Apostle 
not only enjoins obedience toward the ideal iustitu- 
tion of the authorities, but also toward their empiri- 
cal appearance, But he will establish the require- 
ment of this obedience by reference to the ideal 
institction and design of the authorities. This 
arises clearly from what follows. 

Ver. 2. So that he who setteth himself 
against, &c. [wore 6 aytetaccOpEvOS, x.t.d. 
Notice the recurrence of racow in various forms 
and combinations.—R.] Whoever becomes ayt.- 
tacoonevos against the actual authorities, be- 
comes also the resister of the ordinance of God. 
The avreracozog ase denotes, primarily, mili- 
tary opposition, the array of a hostile order of bat- 
tle; but it has also a more general sense. Its mean- 
ing, over against the authorities, in every case must 
be that of resistance ; and Tholuck makes an arbi- 
trary limitation when he says: “ Neither the armed 
opposition of the individual, nor of many, as in in- 
aurrection, is meant here; it rather appears, from 
ver. 7, what kind of opposition is meant, namely, 
that of refusal to pay taxes.” Besides, ver. 7 is the 
beginning of another section. [The more general 
sense is usually accepted, as in the above rendering: 
He who setteth himself against, which is adopted to 
bring out the reflexive force of the original.—R.] 
As related to the Divine appointment (ditarayn, here 
= dietayua), this resistance becomes a spiritual 
resistance. This is the rule; and, according to this 
rule, it is said of those who resist the Divine ordi- 
nance : 

Those who resist shall receive to them- 
selves condemnation [04 dé arvSsatnxdtes 
sautois xgina Anuwortas]. Meyer properly 
remarks, that ‘‘a condemnation by God is meant, as 
it is produced by their resistance of God’s ordinance, 
but that the agyortes are regarded as executing this 
sentence; therefore Paul does not mean eternal (ac- 
cording to Reiche, and most commentators), but 
temporal punishment.” Yet these executioners are 
not always the agyorr:;; for it is well known that 
revolution very often ‘‘ devours its own children,” 
and that the sorest punishments come from anarchy. 

The next verse seems to point to the rulers as the 
instruments in inflicting the Divine punishment 
(Tholuck, Alford), yet there is no neceasity for this 
limitation, in the face of the fact that punishment 
often comes by other hands, Though the punish- 
ment comes from God, condemnation is preferable 
to damnation, since the latter refers now to eternal 
punishment alone, which is not the meaning here.— 
On vers. 1, 2, Dr. Hodge remarks: “‘ The extent of 
this obedience is to be determined from the nature 
of the case. They are to be obeyed as magistrates, 


Law. For, as Alford obeerves of the duty here laid down : 
“To obtain, by lawful means, the removal or alteration of 
ea unjust or unreasonable law, is another part of this duty j 
for all powers among men must be in accord with the bigh- 
est power, the moral sense.”? And the elevation of the 
moral sense of individuals will accomplish more than revo- 
tutions, however justifiable and necessary.—R. } 


XI. 1-6 : 89¢ 


in the exercise of their lawful authority. This pas 
sage, therefore, affords a very slight foundation for 
the doctrine of passive obedience.” —R. 

Ver. 8. For rulers are not [oi yau aeyor- 
Teg oux etoiv], It may be asked here, what the 
yao is designed to establish? According to Mey- 
er, it explains the modality of the condemnation: 
they shall receive condemnation in so far as the civil 
authority is ita executioner. But Tholuck and Phi 
lippi very properly suggest, that the xaxa Upoya in 
ver, 3 cannot mean merely resistance to civil author 
ity. If the civil authority exists merely for the 
quelling of resistance, the whole State would be e 
mere circle, or the civil authority would be an abso 
lute despotism. According to Calvin and Bucer, 
ver. 8 should connect with ver. 1, and prove the 
uftiitas of the Divine ordinance of civil authority.* 
But the yag refers simply to the idea of absolute 
punishment in the condemnation in ver. 2. In Tho- 
luck there is a similar, and perhaps somewhat more 
general, reference to ver. 2. God punishes insurrec. 
tion, because it is designed to shake a legal ordi- 
nance, existing for the protection of the good and 
the punishment of the bad. All those are guilty of 
this misconception of all the moral powers of exist. 
ing order, who, in their abstract worship of a pure 
fancy, oppose the best form of government, and 
therefore finish their labors by perverting existing 
order to a moral chaos. Now, the limitation of the 
strict requirements of the Apostle lies in the defini- 
tion of the civil authority, which he gives in this 
and the following verses. 

A terror, gofosg. For terror, formidandi, 
Princes are not formidable to the good work, but to 
the evil—[To the good work, but to the evil, 
to ayadgo Yoya, alia tH xaxo. Sea 
Textu1l Note “oR 

Dost thou then wish not to be afraid of 
the authority? [Sédecs de uy poPtiabar 
tiv étovciay; Although it is not necessary to 
retain the interrogative form, yet it will express 
sufficiently the hypothetical force, which most com. 
mentators find here.—R.] These words are a hypv- 
thetical premise, and not a question, as Griesbach, 
and others, would aonstrue them.—Thou shalt 
have praise [ét<.¢ Ezasvoy]. Oommendations 
by the magistrates, in opposition to punishments, 
were common even in ancient times, Origen, on 
the contrary, says, that it is nut the custom of rulers 
to praise the non peccantes. To this, Pelagius says: 
Damnatto malorum laus est bonorum. Meyer says: 
“ Grotius, moreover, properly says: ‘ Cum hee scri- 
beret Paulus, non sevi Rome in Christianos?’ 
It was still the better period of Nero’s government.” 
Tholuck’s view is similar. Yet the written words 
of the Apostle have been of perfect application sub- 
sequently, even down to the present day. The 
Apostle sets up an ideal, by which the ruler also can 
and shall be judged. We must hold: 

1. That he portrays obedience to authority as an 
obedience for the Lord’s sake (comp. Eph, vi. 5, 6), 
This secures the sphere: ‘‘ Render to God the things 
that are God’s ;”” bondage under religious and con- 
scientious despotism is excluded. 

2. The definition of what is good works and what 


*(The view of Calvin, Enilippl Hodge, Alford, and 
others, that this verse gives an additional ground for obedie 
ence, vis., that magistrates, besides being ordained of God. 
are appointed for a useful and beneficent purpose, has m Joh 
to commend it. Dr. Lange seems to be led toward such 
exclusive references as bear against revoluiton.—R. 
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are evil works, abides by the decision of God's word, 
of Christian faith, and of conseience, but is not de- 
pendent on the ruler, 

3. This alsu indicates that every power shall be- 
come weakness, when the poles of sword-bearing 
shall be so absolutely transposed that the sword be- 
comes a terror to good works; but that it is a matter 
of the Divine government to prove that weakness, 
which lies in the fact that an actual government has 
abwolutely dropped off from the idea of its design.* 

Ver. 4. For he is God’s minister [ O<coi 

ae draxzovos totsy]. The yao of ver. 4 
rings out the ground of the declaration in ver. 3. 
The rule of the magistracy as a terror to the evil, 
and for the praise and encouragement of those who 
du good, is explained by its character, its essential 
design, to be God’s servant.—[To thee for good, 
goi sic tO Gyadoyv.}] But he is God’s minis- 
ter for the good of man; see Book of Wisdom vi. 
4. [While rulers are of God, it is for the benefit 
of the ruled. <A repetition of what precedes, and 
suggesting the same limitations.—R. ] 

He weareth not the sword in vain [ov 
yao sixh tyv payaroay poget]. He wear- 
eth it (gooes is stronger than geget) as the sym- 
bolical token, insignia, of his governing and judicial 
sovereignty ; but he does not wear it merely as a 
symbol, without reason, and for show. He makes 
use of it because he is God’s minister, as the 
punitive executioner of His wrath. The addition: 
for wrath, «is dey7¥%, expresses the fact that 
even in the State and municipal court there is the 
authority of something higher than merely human 
justice, namely, the Divine retribution of wrath 
upon offenders, 

On the different antiquarian interpretations of 
the zayosoa, particularly as the dagger which the 
Emperor carried at his side, see Tholuck, p. 690. 
Tholuck and Meyer decide for the sword, becuuse 
pay. in the New Testament always means this, and 
because everywhere in the provinces it was borne by 
the highest officers of military and criminal affairs, 
a8 the sign of the jus gladii. Nevertheless, the dag- 

er of the Emperor, and of his representative, the 

refectus Pretorit, belongs under the symbolical 
description, After all, in an abstract and real direc- 
tion, we would otherwise have to think only of the 
executioner’s sword, [It requires some ingenuity 
to escape the conviction that this passage implies 
a New Testament sanction of the right of capital 
ptnishment. At all events, the theory of civil pen- 
alties here set forth is in direct opposition to that 
so constantly upheld nowadays, that the end is sim- 
ply the reformation of the offender. See Doctr. 
Note 6.—R. ] 


* (In thus presenting an ideal of civil government (as 
wcet comme'itators sup ), the Apostle gives both the 
reason for obedience to rightful anthority, and makes room 
for resistance to rulers who utterly and entirely de fcom 
this ideal. Wordsworth, however, takes decided ground 
against wny right of insurrection, and adds: ‘* But even sup- 
Powe a Nero, and a Nero persecating the Church ; yet even 

hen you may have ise therefrom. You may overcome 
his »7il by your good ; you may be more than conqueror— 
you may derive glory from it. For though it is unjust and 
condemns you, yet God is just and will reward you. He 
will crown you for acting justly, and for suffering unjustly. 
old fast your justice, and whether the power 
ts or condemns you, you will reap from it. If 

a die for the faith from its hand, you wil reap glory from 
fary. Augustine (Serm. xiii. 302).” Yet even this 
author admits that the Apostle ‘charitably gece rulers 
to be what, being God’s isters, they ough? to be.” This is 
virtually the presentation of an ideal, the non-realisation of 
whish impiies certain limitations to absolute submission. — B. } 


Ver, 5. Wherefore ye must needs, &. | dsé 
are “ns x..4.] For the reason stated, it was not 
merely the duty of prudence, but also a religious 
and moral duty of conscience, to be subject. When 
the Apostle says, not only because of the 

but also for conscience’ sake, he de. 
notes thereby the antithesis of the servile fear of 
the external infliction of punishment, and of inward 
and free obedience, in the know] and reverence 
of the Divine order in the civil affairs of men.* 
Comp. 1 Peter ii, 13. 

Ver. 6. For, for this cause ye pay tribute 
also [dsa toro yao xai pogorg tedeite 
The question of connection has been much dis 
cussed, Calvin, De Wette, Alford, and many oth- 
ers, make dsa toto parallel with dso (ver. 5), 
as another inference from vers. 1-4. Meyer, how- 
ever, connects immediately with ver. 5, finding here 
an inference froin the necessity there described, as 
well as a confirmation of it. He thinks the other 
construction passes over ver. 5 arbitrarily. But if 
the verses are taken as parallel, this difficulty is not 
of much weight. See his notes for other views; 
Stuart takes dsa trovuro yag as a strengthened 
causal particle, and the verb as imperative.—R.] 
The credzeize must not be read as imperative (Heu- 
mann, Morus (Stuart, Hodge], and others); but the 
yao [ovv with the imperative would have been 
more natural] and the imperative in ver. 7 are 
against this. The payment of tribute declares a 
recognition of the State, also according to our Lord’s 
own declaration (Matt. xxii. 21), But by means of 
paying tribute, the subject himself takes part in the 
government of the magistracy. He actually takes 
part in the support of the administration, which, 
consciously or unconsciously, is, in the highest 
sense, a servant of the kingdom, and, in the widest 
sense, is a servant [Liturg] of God, analogously to 
the servant of the temple. Olshausen, and others, 
erroneously construe 2e0gxagtepotirtes as subject, 

[For they are the ministers of God, 1:.- 
toveyoti yee Geov tiasy. See Textual Note ®. 
The subject is agyortes (supplied in thought); des- 
toveyoé is predicate (Meyer, Philippi, an most). 
See Philippi on the distinction between Assrorgyos 
and diaxovoc. He bases upon the former, which, 
he claims, applies to one engaged in a practical, ex- 
ternal service, as well as on the concrete plural (in- 
stead of the abstract éovgic), the reference to the 
collection of tribute in «és avrto tovrto. But 
it is better, with Tholuck, Wordsworth, and others, 
to find here the idea of servants ministering to God 
in representation of the people.—R. ] 

Attending oontinually upon this very 

[sig atte tovtoe neosxaetEgoiy- 
vec]. Philippi¢ explains «¢g¢ avre totrto: for 
this very purpose, viz., the payment of tribute. But 
then that would mean: they receive taxes in order 
that they may exact more taxes. The purpose is 
the fundamental thought of the whole section: The 


* (Melanchthon thus strongly puts the case: Willa 
potentia humana, nulli exercitus magis muriunt tmperta, 
quam he: severissima lex Dei: necesse est obedire propter 
conscientiam,”?—R. ] 


t (The origi alaare Moyet but gives the very words of 
Philippi; while Meyer (4th ed., without any of 
change of view) defends the wider reference, among other 
reasons, because the vorb, which includes a idea. 
would be inapplicable to the mere collection The 
great thought, ministers of God, seems to be the controlling 
one, Stuart, Hodge, and the older commentators, prefes 
the other reference ‘hich, perhaps, to a certain extent, 
imolies this. —-R.] 
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4); 


State is the State of the police, of rectitude, and of 
civilization. Therefore the detorpgyeiy to Yeo is 
undoubtedly meant (Tholuck, and others) in the 
very sense in which the section bas described it. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, As chap. xii. has defined the conduct of Chris- 
tans toward the Church and the personal depart- 
ments of life, so does chap. xiii. define their conduct 
toward the State and the world. The Apostle has 
therefore very forcibly regarded the sphere of per- 
sonal life as the atmosphere of the Church, and then 
the sphere of the world as the atmosphere of the 
State.* 

2. In reference to the civil authority, the Apus- 
tle evidently makes the following distinctions: (1.) 
The actual existence of the civil powers, which are 
In every case an ordinance of God’s providence [not 
of a social contract, nor simply by the will of the 
people—R.]; and the ideal and real existence of the 
eivil power, which is not merely providentially ano 
@eoi, but is also, by creation and institution, fan- 
damentally an ordinance ind tod Ocob TETAYMEVAL. 
(2.) He distinguishes between social opposition to 
the civil power, and the spiritual opposition to 
God's institution which is comprised therein. (3.) 
He also distinguishes between the power of the 
State itself and its incumbents, the rulers, by which 
designation he expresses the possibility of different 
political forms.¢ (4.) He finally distinguishes be- 
tween the actual appearance and its ideal destina- 
tien, according to which the éoveia should be a 
dvaxovia and administrator of Divine right, and the 
Gozerres should prove themselves as Astovpyoi 

zou. 

3. The following distinctions with reference to 
duty toward the State clearly appear : 


A. The submission is of necessity (avayxm), 
ver. 6; (1.) Because of the wrath. Since Divine 
providence ite wise purposes even in raising up, 


and permitting to exist, severe and despotic powers, 
so long as they are really State powers, inepéyou- 
car, 80, in this relation, is the ayt-racaecOas a ain 
against wisdom; the revolter draws upon himself 
the xgixa for his want of judgment, his presump- 
tion, and his wicked encroachment and invasion. 
The same dey7 which makes the State pass over 
from an institution of Divine mercy to a phenome- 
non of Divine wrath, and which makes use of the 
despotic tool as an axe to be cast aside in due 
seuson (Isa. x. 15), and which oppresses a people to 
its own chastisement, crushes, first of all, the indi- 
vidual anarchical despots of revolution, who, in ex- 


® [Jowett escapes all the difficulties of this section, by 
e Aposle’s exhortation has a reference 
Christians In their then circumstances. 
ptural precept is abused because not 
ting the Apostle: “It never 
idden life, which he thought of 
only as to be abeorbed in the glory of the sons of God, was 
one day to be the governing principle of the civilized world.” 
It # not likely to be so long, if all its professed poesessors 

pare down the acriptural precepts in this fashion. —R.] 
t [From the expression, “‘God’s minister to thee for 
ood,” the relative excellence of the different forme of 
ag ei must be determined, since this is the only rule 
down, and av empirical one at best. So long as a 
this Divine 


ar government hest fulfils 80 
ee will men giadly lay down their lives, that “the gov- 
) 


ernment of the le, by the people, and for the le, 
shall not perish on the earth (Pres. Lincoln at Gettye. 
barg a LP 


cessive self-estimation, would cure the relative evi, 
of desputism by the absolute evil of anarchy. (2.} 
Although this folly itself must be avoided for con- 
science’ suke, there is added a specific obedience for 
conscience’ sake, which is unfettered respect for the 
ideal splendor of the Divine institution, joy a. an 
existence protected by the laws and civilization of 
the State, gratitude for the moral blessings which 
humanity possesses in civil life; but, in one word, 
the knowledge of the Divine, which shines clearly 
enongh even through the imperfect phenomenon of 
civil life. 

B. The “subraitting,” vxoracaraas, excludes 
the resisting, avteracorcOcu; but it by no means 
excludes it from God’s word and from conscience, 
nor from judgment (dependent on an existing power) 
on what is good and what is evil, and what is just 
and what is unjust; for it is only in consequence of 
this judgment that there can be a candid conviction 
that the higher powers, really as God’s servant, ex. 
ercise the right of the sword for a terror to ev'} 
works and protection to good works. Consequently, 
judgment on the actions of the State within the 
purely ethical department, and the limits and legal 
ity of wisdom, is also unfettered. 

C. According to the Apostle, the mark of vol- 
uptary obedience consists in not fearing the civil 
powers, in assuming their existence according to the 
idea in vers. 8 and 4, and not according to their ac 
cidental errors. This fearlessness may not only be 
united with the respect required by ver. 7, but is in. 
separably connected with it (see Tholuck, p. 692). 
As one has the right and duty to expect of the 
Christian that he will act in a Christian way, so has 
one the right and duty to expect of the State that it 
be clothed with the ideal principles of the State. 

D. The Apostle says: ‘Render therefore to al? 
their dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due;” as if 
he would say that, by this voluntary act, you partici 
pate in the civil government, and pledge your obe. 
dience to it. But, in ver. 7, he characterwes the 
same act as indebtedness. The solution of this ap- 
parent antinomy has been given by our Lord him- 
self, Matt. xxii. 21 (see the Commentary on Matthew, 
pp. 896, 397). The individual has the right to emi- 
grate when an extraneous power arises, But if, 
with the use of the coin of the country, he enjoys 
the profit, protection, and authority of the country, 
there arises the duty of paying the tribute required 
by the united life and necessities of the State. And 
he who pavs tribute—that is, renders allegiance— 
with one hand, but with the other rises in revolu 
tion, is not only guilty of resistance, but also of self- 
delusion and self-contradiction.—These are the prin- 
cipal features ; they may also be found in Eph. vi. 
5; 1 Tim. ii. 2; 1 Peter ii. 18. The application of 
them to the individual cases and questions arising 
here, has been committed by God’s word to the de- 
velopment of the Christian spirit, We are con- 
vinced that this spirit, and its foundation, can be 
tuisapplied by impure minds, when, on the one 
hand, Byzantine adulterers make the gospel of truth 
a gospel of absolute despotism, and, on the other 
fanatical and hierarchical mutineers make it a gospel 
of revolutionary terrorism, as was the case with the 
Jewish Zealots, and appears now as secret political 
justice Dic tomanl (practised in Westphalia in 
early times), now as brigandage, and now as Fenian- 
ism. In both respects the Old Testament ia s com- 
mentary, rich in illustrations, on the sense of the 
New. Neither Pharaoh nor Korah’s company, nei 
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ther Rehoboam nor Jeroboam, neither Nebuchad- 
nezz:.r nor the adversaries of Jeremiah, escaped the 
condemnatory judgment of the Spirit recorded on 
the pages of Holy Writ. But in the Jewish war, 
when the fanaticism of power and the fanaticism of 
an enthusiastic fancy for freedom contended together 
for the Holy City, the Christians emigrated to Pella, 
The light and right of the Christian consist in the 
incapacity of any earthly power to intervene be- 
tween his heavenly King and his conscience. When 
it is therefore imputed to him that his conscience is 
stained by falsehood, injustice, cowardice, or partial- 
ity, and that he has become faithless to his heavenly 
King, he knows—for he must know—that his inward 
life stands or falls with his fidelity to his Lord, it 
matters not from what side the imputation may 
come. He must likewise refute the imputation that 
he employs his whole life in political law questions ; 
for there are other things to be attended to in re- 
ligious, ecclesiastical, moral, and social life, than 
contending for the most perfect political and social 
forms. The same fanatical externalization, which in 
the Middle Ages took pleasure in absolute ecclesias- 
ticism, can become absolute politicalism in modern 
society. But if conditions arise in the life of na- 
tions in which the Apostle’s definition is not of ab- 
volute application to the civil power, when the 
4word is a terror to the good, then does the defini- 
tion cease to be of application aé its time to ieg- 
éyorea. But even in such a case God could make 
a Russian winter do-more for Germany, than man, 
alienated from God, could do for France by a series 
of revolutions. Of course, freedom never takes 
place without enthusiastic liberators, who know how 
to distinguish God’s fiery sign from human incen- 
diarism. But every one must know for himself 
what his duty is in his particular calling. [The po- 
sitions of Dr. Lange are justly taken, but may re- 
quire some modification for a region where the civil 
power is more directly formed and sustained by the 
individual members of the State. In that case, the 
personal responsibility in political affaira is, of 
course, largely augmented; to the duty of obedience 
aud tribute, that of political knowledge and pru- 
dence is added. The ideal must be formed by Chris- 
tian reflection, and by Christian effort we must seek 
to make it a reality, The abstract right of revolu- 
tion, which Dr, Lange himself does not deny, will 
be the more an abstraction as lawful means are at 
hauu to alter the organic law of the State. Thus 
popuiar government, when, and only when, the peo- 
ple are permeated by Christian principle, contains 
in itself the preventive of revolutionary excess. 
How insupportable it can become when this condi- 
tion is wanting, history tells plainly enough.—R. ] 

4. From the experience through which the Apos- 
tle had previously passed, he had been often pro- 
tected by the sword of the Roman authorities against 
the m ttinies of Jewish fanaticism. Learned people 
have ybserved, that he has written these exhorta- 
tions to Rome although Nero was Emperor there. 
Other scholars have remarked, on the other hand, 
that the five good years of Nero’s reign had not yet 
come to an end. But it is certain that, in the ordi- 
mance of the State for posterity, as well as in the in- 
stitution of the Church, the Apostle perceives the 
historical opposition to the germinating antichris- 
tianity in the world, according to 2 Thess. ii. But 
ne did not regard his liberty of judgment thereby 
pound (see 2 Tim. iv. 17). 

5. To what extent is th» state a Divine institu- 


tion? Elaborate discussions on this question ase 
summed up and deliberated upon by Tholuck, pp. 
681-689. According to the principles of Roman- 
ism, the State is merely a human ordinance (see 
Tholuck, p. 684; Gieseler, Kirchengesch., ii. 2, pp. 
7, 108).—The germ of the Divine institution of the 
State lies in the Divine institution of the family, in 
the authority of the head of the family in partica- 
lar, a8 well as in the substantial relations of humaa 
ity. But as the Old Testament gift of the law is the 
institution of a theocracy, which still embraces in 
common the twin-offspring of State and Church, se 
is there contained also in the Old Testament a Divine 
sanction of the State—a sanction which pledges the 
future sanctified State to reciprocity with the future 
Church, And this presages that it is just as de- 
structive to make the State the servant of the 
Church, as to make the Church the bondwoman of 
the Stute. 

[The Sdylla and Charybdis of European Chris- 
tianity, as related to the State, are: Romanism, which 
subordinates the State to the Churcb, and Erastian- 
ism, which subordinates the Church to the State. 
The American theory is: that both are codrdinate, 
the State protecting the Church in civil rights, the 
Church sustaining the State by its moral influence. 
Yet even here it is questioned whether this is the 
correct theory. It is an experiment, fraught with 
great blessings indeed, but, as yet, only an experi- 
ment. The dangers here are similar: (1.) Roman- 
ism, which would make its Church the State; ina 
popular government, as really as in a despotism, and 
even more fatally, since the genius of the Church 
must then become that of the State—what that is, 
is obvious. (2.) On the other hand, we find the 
theocratic tendency of Puritanism manifesting itself 
continually. This would identify Church and State, 
rather by making the State the Church, pressing 
upon it the duty of legislating men into morality, 
and even holiness. Here we must claas the politico- 
religionism, which has become so common durin 
the last ten years.—Still, the constant tendency o 
Christendom to make a practical synthesis of Church 
and State, is an unconscious prophecy of an era 
when both shall be united in a christocracy.—R.] 

6. On the right of the death-penalty with refer. 
ence to the sword of authority, see Tholuck, p. 691, 
We must, of course, distinguish between the right 
of using the sword and the duty of ita use. [Ad- 
mitting that the Apostle is describing an ideal of 
civil government, we still find here the right of capi- 
tal punishment. Of course, just in so far as the 
actual government has been below this ideal, has this 
right been abused. Still, the right remains justified 
by the theory of punishment here advanced, by the 
necessities of self-preservation on the part of soci- 
ety represented by the punishing power. The nght 
to punish also implies the right to pardon ; and the 
measure of the right (t. ¢., the conformity to the 
ideal here presented) will be also the measure of the 
sense of responsibility, both as to the punishing and 
pardoning power. The usual objections to capital 
punishment misapprehend (a.) the nature of punish. 
ment in general; (4.) the Divine authority in civ 
government.—R. } 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Obedience toward the powers that be is every 
Christian’s duty. 1. Without difference of posses 
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sions; 2. Of position; 8. Of culture; 4. And of 
confession (ver. 1).—In how far are there no powers 
that are not ordained by God? 1. So far as God 
himeelf is a God of order, who will therefore have 
order in civil affairs; 2. So far as God is also a God 
of love, who designs to do good for us by the pow- 
era which He has ordained (vers. 1-4).—Resistance 
4o the powers that be, arded as resistance to 
God’s ordinance (ver. 2).—To do good is the best 
protection against all fear of civil authority Saat 
—~Praise from the civil m 1, Who 
obtain it? Every one who does good—that is, every 
one who, a. does not submit slavishly ; but, 5. obeys 
the laws of the country by voluntary obedience. 
2. in what should it consist? a. Not so much in 
showy medals and ribbons, for which many are 80 
eager, as, 6. in the simple recognition of the faith. 
fully discharged duty of the citizen (ver. ae 
civil authorities should likewise serve: 1. 3 2. 
Men (ver. 4).—The holy judicial office of the magie- 
. de m whom is it derived? From God, 
who is a righteous God, and to whom no wicked per- 
son is pleasing (Ps. v. 4). 2. What belongs to it? 
The exercise of penal judgment, and, above all, the 
right of life and death. 8. How should they exer- 
cise it? In the ennobling, but also humiliating, con- 
sciousness that they are God’s ministers (ver. 4). 

Lurner: Worldly power is for the sake of tem- 
poral peace; therefore the conscience is bound, by 
dutiful love, to be subject to it (ver. 5).—See how 
good it ia to pay taxes and be obedient; for you 
thereby help to protect the pious and punish the 
wicked. Therefore do not be provoked at it 
(ver. 6). 

Starke: If persons in authority would attract 
their subjects to obedience, they should administer 
their office well, and, to that end, should remember: 
1. That they are by nature no better than other 
men; 2. That they will therefore die, just as all 
others; 8. That they will have to give a far greater 
account than their subjects before God’s judgment- 
bar, because of their official prerogatives and gov- 
ernment (ver. 1).—Laner: When those in authority 
read and hear that their station is from God, they 
should examine themselves as to whether they are 
to their subjects what the head is to the body and its 
members (ver. 1).—Hxpinger : The powers that be, 
God’s minister! How much is expressed by this! 
Therefore there are no masters above God. He will 
hereafter hold to account, and throw aside, all titles 
of honor (ver. 4).—Ye subjects, give freely your 

ons and blood, but not your conscience 
ver, 6). 

GerRiacH : Though the office be divine, the in- 
cambent may possess it illegally, and abuse it (ver. 
1).-—" Needs” here means not external compulsion, 


but the inward necessity of being obedient to God 
(ver. 5). 

Lio The believer's holy love is the fulfilmeni 
of the law; first of all, in relation to the powers 
that be (vers. 1 ff.).—Obedience is a matter of con- 
science with the Christian ; it is an inward and sin 
cere obedience (ver. Oi 

Hevusner: The istian attitude toward the 
authorities (vers. 1 ff.).—The limits of obedience 
toward the powers that be are defined by conscience, 
faith, and God’s commandment; Acts v. 29 (ver. 1). 
—The Christian mode of obedience is free, pure, 
conscientious, and not from compulsion or few 
(ver. 5). 

ScHLEIERMACHER; On the proper relation of the 
Christian to his ruler. 1. How utterly improper it 
is for the Christian to be subject merely to avoid 
punishment; 2. How natural and necessary it is for 
him to be subject for conscience’ sake (preached in 
January, 1809); vers. 1-5. 

Henry: Magistrates act as God’s ministers: 
1. In the administration of public justice; 2. The 
determining of quarrels; 8. The protecting of the 
innocent; 4. The righting of the wronged; 5. The 
punishing of offenders; 6. And the preserving of 
national peace and order, that every man may not 
do right in his own eyes —WarTERLaND: It is the 
duty of those in authority: 1. To correct those 
that needlessly and causeleasly disturb the public 
tranquillity; 2. To remove those that libel the es- 
tablished religion, without offering any better, or 
an equivalent; 8. To curb the insolence and hum 
ble the pride of such as fly in the face of author 
ity, and pretend, without commission or qualifica- 
tions, to instruct, and, under that color, to insult 
their superiors.—Scotr: As to the efforts which are 
anywhere made by those on whom trusts constitu- 
tionally devolve, to preserve, increase, or assist the 
real liberty of mankind, nal, civil, or religious, 
or to check the career of despotism or oppression 
over men of any climate, complexion, or religion : 
let us zealously forward them with our prayers, and 
by every mean consistent with the peace and 
order of the community; and, if we would enjoy 
the blessing of good government, we should pray 
earnestly and constantly for our rulers, and all in 
authority ; else we have no just cause to complain 
of any real or supposed grievances to which we 
may be subjected by them.—Criarxe: When a ruler 
governs according to the constitution of his country 
and has his heart and life governed by the laws of 
God, he is a double blessing to his people; while he 
is ruling carefully according to the laws, his pious 
example is a great means of extending and confirm. 
ing the reign of pure morality among those whos 
he governa,—J. F. H.1 
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ForetH Sxction.—Proper conduct toward the world in general. Legal fellowship with the world 
Recognition of the rights of the world in the justice and also in the strength of love for our neighbor 
Seprration from the ungodliness of the anecvent world (the darkness of tem). Universalion 
and tts sanctification through true separatism. 


Cnap. XIII. 7-14. 


7 Render therefore [om therefore]' to all their dues: tribute to whom tributs 
is due ; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour. 
8 Owe no man any thing, but [except] to love one another: for he that [who] 
9 loveth another hath fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness 
[om Thou shalt not bear false witness],? Thou shalt not covet; and if there be 
any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely,’ 
10 Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.‘ Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bour: therefore love zs the fulfillin [love therefore is the fulfilment] of the 
11 law. And that [this the rather becanse],° knowing the time, that now i ts high 
time to awake* out of sleep: for now és our salvation nearer than when we 
12 believed. The night is far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast off 
18 the works of darkness, and’ let us put on the armour of light. Let us walk 
honestly [seemly]," as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in cham- 
14 bering and wantonness, not in strife and envying: But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not [do not make]° provision for the flesh, to /wlfil 
the lusts thereof. 


TEXTU AL. 


1 Ver. 7.—{ Ree., &*°. D®. F. L., insert od » (Philippi, De heh red I omitted in x'. A. B, D!., by Lachmann, Tisch- 
endorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, and many others. . Lange thinks the omission favors his view, that a new section 
should begin here; while Philippi and De Wette think this view of the connection led to the early omission. 

3 Ver. 9.~{The Rec. inserts ob pevdonaprup$cers on insufficient authority (X., versions and fathers). It is omitted 
in A. B. D. F. L., many cursives, &c.; by Lachmann, aud modern editors and commentators without exception. Even 
Dr. Hodge, who rarely deviates from the Aee., except under overwhelming authority, rejects it. The insertion is at 
once ained by the logue itself. 

3 Ver. 9.—(8. F. omit év rg. It is found in &. A. D.L.; adopted by many editors, bracketted by Lachmann, 
Alford, Tregelles. It might easily have been omitted as unnecessary, hence to be retained.— Rec., with A. L.: éy rovry 
te Aéyw; &. B. D. F., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and most : iy Te Adyy TovrTy. 


* Ver. 9.—{&. A, B. D. (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles): ceauréyv, instead of ¢auvréy» (F., fathers, 
Rrc., Meyer, Philippi, &c.). The latter is for the second pezson, however; and may have been changed, either asa 
arermmiaties! correction: or from the repetition of the 3, which precedes. On éavrép for the second person, see Winer, 
p. 


2. 
5 Ver. 11.—[Dr. TLange’s text reads: Und Solches wissend, wissen wir auch, See the Exeg. Noice on this interpreta- 
tion, and that given above in brackets. 

* Ver. 11.—{The subject of the infinitive is omitted in the E. V. The Rec., x*. D. F. L., have guas; mA. B. 
C.: vgas. The former is adopted by most editors; Alford, however, having discovered that B. gives the latter, hag 
adopted it. Lachmann, Tiechendorf, and most, place 48% before Hea¢ (80 X. A. B. CO. D.). Hence: it ts already 
tim thut we should awake, is the correct rendering. 

7 Ver. 12.—[The Ree. (with x*, C*. D* 3. F. L, and fathers) reads xai before évévowpeda. A. B.C}, D', 
versions and fathers: ¢v8. &¢€. WS}. omits the conjunction altogether. Lachmann, Tiechendorf, De Wette, Alford, 
Wordswottn, Tregelles, accept 8¢, since xa: might substitu on account of the failure to recognise the cuntrast. 
Phiippi and Mere accept «ai, because 64 might have been inserted from the previous part of the verse, or to corre- 
spond with it. No is required in the E. V., to express the slightly contrustive force of $¢. 

® Ver. 13.—{ Amer. Bible Union, Noyes: becomingly ; Five Ang. Clergymen : seem/y. The latter is more in keeping 
with the style of the E. V. 1 Cor. xiv. 40: decently (and in order), Sem/y is found in Chaucer im precisely the sense 
here intended by cvcxypdvas. 

® Ver. vonage Lange’s view would be thua expressed: Do not make such provision for the flesh as to satisfy ite 
lusts. Noyes: Think not about satisfying the lusts of the flesh. Alford: Take not (any) forethought for the te 
fulfil its luste. See the Exeg. Notes.—RB.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. have not merely to do with our own civil authorities 

and our own State, but alsu with foreign States and 

Preliminary Remark.—This section is connected | dignitaries, The traveller does not have to pay 

oy ver 7 with the preceding. While the previous | tribute to a foreign State, but he has to pey duty; 

section defines the relation of Christians to the State | in all cases we should exhibit becoming honor and 

to which they belong as citizens, the present section, | respect toward every one. According to Tholuck, 

on the other hand, regulates their relation to the | ver. 7 contains “a summary of the various duties 

world in general, in its friendly and hostile side, in | toward all kinds of authorities; first of all, toward 

fellowsbip and repulsion ; and ver. 7 treats of their | the suburdinute tax-officers, then to judges and 
felati-n to authorities in the world in general. We magistrates.” 
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e view of Thoiuck, which is that of Meyer, 
Philippi, Alford, and most, implies that ver. 7 be- 
longs to the preceding section. At first sight this 
division seems correct ; but, really, ver. 7 is both a 
hortatory summing up of what precedes, and a tran- 
sition to the more general admonitions which follow. 
If oi» be read (see Textual Note '), the former be- 
eomes more prominent ; if omitted, the latter.—R.] 

Ver. 7. Render to all their dues [azo- 
Gots maosy tag ogesdac]. Ilacsy. Ac- 
cording to Estius, Klee, and others, this refers to 
all men; according to Meyer [Philippi, and many 
others], it refers merely to magistrates, as if our 
respect were due to them alone! The antithesis is: 
Owe no man any thing. 

Tribute to whom tribute is due [ra ror 
goyvor toy gogoy]. Tholuck, Meyer, and othb- 
ers, would supplement azodote by a aza:toivts. 
But the addition is already indicated in the tac 
ogtiac, and opetdete follows immediately afterward. 
Fear and honor are asked from nobody, not even by 
magistrates, in the form of paying tribute and duty ; 
and even with tribute and duty we should not wait 
until compelled tu pay them. Grotius has supplied 
ogetietas; KSllner, dgeédeve ; against which Meyer 
observes, that it is philologically incorrect, because 
76 does not stand for o. But were » the reading, 
the idea of an organic distribution would easily 
arise ; this was avuided by the Apostle’s placing tq 
ecntractively fur roi'tm. According to Grotius, sim- 
ply the Art. praposttsvus is placed for the subjunc- 
févus, which is reversed in chap. xiv. 2-5.* 

Custom [70 réioc]. Grotius: Veetigalia 
Ate mercibus dantur, tributa pro xolo aut capite. 

e must, at all events, understand here, by custom, 
the Roman internal tax on [As tribude was 
due to home authorities, while custom, duties, &c., 
are due to foreign authorities as well, there seems to 
be an extension of thought beyond the obligations 
referred to in vers. 1-6. Bengel is quite incorrect 
in one gogo the genus, and rédog the specics. 


[Fear, roy pofov; honor, ryr ripyy. 
Those who confine the reference to magistrates, 
apply the former word to the proper sentiment and 
conduct toward the higher magistrates, especially 
judges, the latter to magistrates in general (Meyer, 
Philippi). De Wette, however, refers the former to 
judges, the latter to magistrates in general, espe- 
cially the higher ones; while Alford refers ‘‘ gofos 
to those set over us and having power; ti7, to 
those, but likewise to all on whom the State has 
conferred distinction.” If the wider view of the 
verse be accepted, then (with Hodge, Webster and 
Wilkinson, and others) the one means the reverence 
said to superiors, the other, the courtesy due to 
2quals,—R. ] 

Ver. 8. Owe no man any thing [undevi 
undéiy opetdecs. Dr. Lange renders: Bleibt 

tenand und Nichis schuldig, which be considers 
an improvement of the old version: Ntemand nichts, 
The four preceding categories are here gen- 
eralized to the idea of the universal duty to our 
ag grt Tholuck is doubly inexact when he says: 
The Apostle proceeds from the duties of subjects 


Bee 


* (The mass of commentators su ply awactourrs (#0 
Winer, p. 548), probably because th rai the reference in 
this verse to magistrates. But Dr. e's view 
able. ‘The sentence is elliptical for 


Toy Ae iAere 
ebster and Wilkinson). So E. V., sub- 


stantially “B. 


to universal Christian duties." [De Wette: “The 
Apostle proceeds at once from the vestibule of 
morality into her very domain.” — 

t to love one another [+s way te 
addnhoug ayanGy. Philippi: “A Pauline 
ar. dictum or acumen.”—R.] In relation to the 
definite discharges of duty, the Christian should 
strive to perfectly discharge, and to keep discharged, 
his duty in every direction ; in relation to love, as 
the source of duties, he should, on the other hand, 
be conscious, and constantly be more so, of an infi 
nite and permanent indebtedness. The duties are 
externally a jfinifum, but the duty of loving our 
neighbor remains an infinitum. And the more clear 
the Christian becomes on one, the more clear he be 
comes on the other. [Bengel: “ Amare, debétum 
immortale, & amabatis, nl debetis, nam amor im- 
plet legem. Amare, libertas est.’ So most com- 
mentators from the times of Chrysostom. Augus- 
tine: ‘‘ Semper prBro charitatem que sola etiam 
reddita retinet debitorcm” (Ep. 62).—R. 

"Ogetdece is not indicative (Reiche, and otb- 
ers), but imperative,* by which the sentence, “ ex- 
cept to love one another,” must be understood thus: 
except that which you cannot pay as a debt. Meyer 
emphasizes the subjective rendering: Consider your. 
selves as debtors of love. Even in the ‘‘ Owe no 
man any thing” there is undoubtedly an appeal 


made to the consciousness and its method of action. 


Hath fulfilled the law. IIJexinoourxe. 
[Perfect of completed action (Meyer).—R.] It is 
by love that the fulfilment of the law is fundamen. 
tally decided ; chap. xiv. 18. Reiche, and others; 
Id quod in lege summum est. Instead of this, we 
must place: Quod legis principium est. That no 
justification is here implied, is plain, first, from the 
fuct that the Apostle 8 this loving as possible 
only on the ground of justification; and second, 
from the fact that he lays down this loving, emphat- 
ically construed, as an ideal which has not been 
reached so long as we are still universal debtors in 
individual matters. 

[Although ver. 9 shows that the Mosaic law is 
meant, yet it is to be doubted whether there is any 
“ apologetic reference to the upholders of the law 
(Alford). When De Wette says: “He who prac- 
tises love, the higher duty, has, even before he does 
this, fulfilled the law, the lower,” he seems to ignore 
the true position of the law in the Christian dispen- 
sation. ‘‘The law, as a rule of gratitude, is com- 
pletely fulfilled by love,” seems a better view. For 
the former part of the verse implies that we never 
attain to this, but still “owe” this love increasing. 
ly. Hence the reference here is to the completed 
ideal. ‘The expression implies more than a simple 
performance of the precepts of the law; true love 
does more than this: it adds a completeness to the 
performance. It reaches those lesser courtesies and 
sympathies which cannot be digested into a code 
and reduced to rule. To the bare framework of law, 
which is as the bones and sinews, it adds the flesh 
which fills it, and the life which actuates it” (Web- 
ster and Wilkinson).—R.] 


ad ihe equines 1 Bava context with il iba Bae 
peratives, and also by the subjective negatives. e indi- 
ovédy. Of course, the mean 


Abang and others, erent sense 
the second clause (a kind o ): “Owe no man 
any thing, but ye ought to love one another.” This is 
quite unnecessary, however.- -B.] 
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Ver. 9. For this, Thou shalt not, &. [16 
yao cv, x.t.d.] It is self-evident that the Apos- 
tle does not take the negative commandments of the 
Decalogue in a merely literal sense. This is clear 
also from the prominence which he gives to the 
last: Thou shalt not covet (Luther: Covet noth- 
tng ; an emphasizing of the object; chap. vii. 7 is 
agzinst this). It also follows, from the fact that this 
perfect negative conduct is not conceivable without 
& corresponding positi¥e conduct. Tholuck: “ In 
the enumeration of the commandments in ver. 9, 
tat respecting adultery precedes the one respecting 
murder, There is the same order in Codd. Alex. 
LXX., Exod. vi.; the same in Philo, and in the New 
Testament, James ii. 11; Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 
20. Philo establishes it, by saying: adultery is the 
most heinous crime.” For further particulars, see 
Tholuck, p. 694. 

Briefly comprehended. “Avax:gaias- 
ovuyv; see Eph. i. 10. In the expression there is 
comprised the idea, that all which is explained from 
the principle (for example, the Ten Commandments 
from the law of love) is again swnmed up in the 
fulfilment of the principle. Therefore not merely 
Cvytonos amagticetas (Chrysostom). [So 
Meyer, Tholuck, Philippi: recapttulated ; De Wette, 
Alford: brought under one head. Dr. Lange in- 
cludes both ideas, Briefly might be omitted from 
the E. V. with propriety.—R. ] 

Ver. 10. Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor. [Philippi remarks that the Greeks usually 
write égyai:oGat teva ts, while Paul here has: to 
Rinotov xaxov obx toyaletas.—R] The 
Apostle’s maxim, in the form of an oxymoron, sub- 
stantiates what has already been said, since love ap- 
pears as the great positive fulfilment of the law, be- 
cause it worketb no ill to the neighbor. The perfec- 
tion (defined, in the main, negatively) of the Deca- 
ogue becomes the measure of the perfection (de- 

ned, in the main, positively) of the gospel. 

[Love therefore is ie faifiiment of the 
law, zAjowua ovy vouov 7 ayany. Ful- 
filment, rather than “ fulfilling,” which would be the 

roper pele of zAyjoworw. Meyer: “In the 
ove to one’s neighbor, that takes place by means 
of which the law is fulfilled.” He further adds, that, 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 4~7, Paul 
love’s working no ill, &c. 
Comm., pp. 185 ff.—-R.]} 

Ver. 11, And this, knowing the time [xai 
touto ebdOtES TOY xaLQoy. . Lange: 
‘And knowing this, we know also the time,” &c. 
See below.—R.] According to Bengel, xaéi rovro 
must be supplemented by zoite; according to 
Estius, by agere debemus (Tholuck, zrowpev). Mey- 
er goes back to the precept in ver. 8: pydevt udev 
ogetdere. Yet not only is that precept quite remote, 
but there is also here ac from the second per- 
son to the first. If we look at the actual connec- 
tion, the Apostle cannot simply say: Let us do that 
—love our neighbor as ourselves. The more direct 
thought is: Let us discharge all our obligations, for 
we know that the end is nigh. But the Apostle 
does not say: “the end is nigh,” but, “‘ the day of 
salvation is nigh.” Therefore it is advisable to ac- 
cept an ellipgis: xaés tovro sidotes tov xagov ob 
dauev, or, eidote, éonéy. Because we know that 
love, which fulfils the law, is present, we know the 
importance of the time, namely, that the time of 
perfect salvation is nigh. To what extent? Be- 
cause, by love, the works of night must vanish— 


mp. Gal. v. 14, Lange’s 
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adultery, murder, theft, covetousness; therefore the 
day of the complete righteousness of life raust 
dawn. If this combination be deemed doubtful, 
Meyer’s construction should then be prefered. 

[Dr. Lange’s view is indeed doubtful. (n che 
whole, it seems unnecessary to supply any thing, buf 
rather (with Hodge, Meyer, Philippi, and many oth 
ers) to take xaé as = ef quidem, and ind:ed, the 
r , and to refer rovrto to what precedes—4, ¢., 
to the injunction of ver. 8, as afterwards expanded. 
This is classical usage, though tatra is more come 
mon in such cases than rovro. The demonstrative 
pronoun ig thus used “to mark the importance of 
the connection between two circumstances for the 
vase in hand” (Hodge). Luther and Gléckler con- 
fuse the construction, by joining totrco with ¢é- 
dotes. The participle is not = considering (Gro. 
tius, Hodge, and others), but is causal, since ye 
know.—The time. This is explained by the next 
clause, that it is high time.—R. 

To awake out of sleep [25 tavou éyze- 
Siva. Dr. Lange paraphrases thus in his text: 
“to fully arise, or, that we should immediately have 
arisen.”—-R.] How very metaphorical a meaning 
the Apostle gives to the word, as a designation of 
the sleep of sin, and of the darkness and bondage 
of the judgment of conscience by the blindness of 
ain, is plain from his subsequently describing just 
this excited, external watching, as works of dark- 
ness, According to Reiche, izvoc is an image of 
the Christian’s condition on earth; this is opposed 
by Meyer, p. 481. [This condition of sleep is that 
of Christians also, as the verse obviously implies, 
but only relatively so (Philippi, De Wette, and oth. 
ers).—R. 

Bor oe is our salvation nearer a 
ao tyyircegory nuay 4 cutgoia]. itl 
uther, and most commentators, we refer the 9 ua» 

to 7 gwtyoia, and not, with Meyer, to éyyi- 
teoov; because it would not be like Paul to say 
that salvation, absolutely considered, is already 
brought nearer to us believers. 2 wt7ota is here 
the completion of the redemptive salvation of the 
ineasianic kingdom. Therefore Meyer says: ‘‘ This 
kingdom begins by means of the second coming of 
Christ, which Paul regarded near (Usteri, Tan 
if, p. 855). It was by not recognizing this— 
although Paul brings so impressively into the calcu- 
lation the short time from his conversion to the 
period of his writing—that men have been induced 
to accept very preposterous interpretations ; for ex- 
ample, that salvation by death is meant (Photius, 
and others), or the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
was of good results for Christianity (according to the 
earlier commentators, and also Michuelis), or the in- 
ward gwtypia, the spiritual salvation of Christianity 
(Morus, and others).” 

According to Tholuck, we can only grant that 
Paul indulged the hope of the speedy coming of 
Christ—perhaps even to live to see it—but yet that 
he had no fixed period of time for it. According to 
Meyer’s rude view, we would have to imagine, with 
the Ebionites, a twofold omrygia; one of which, 
the spiritual salvation, has already happened; the 
other, the second coming of Christ, is near at hand, 
while between the two there is to be a gloomy pe 
riod. But this is not the view of the Apostle, 
Rather, the first or principial omtypia, which is 
already the saving possession of Christians, ia in the 
course of permanent and full development toward 
the final, peripherical salvation. There 1s a daily 
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prosrees from cuwtygia to cwrygia. And, particu- | second coming itself. Certainly we do not read 
y 


with Paul, a new era of the development of 
sutnoia will come, after Christianity shall have 
sores from Rome throughout the whole West, 
which, according to the purpose of the Epistle, is 
near at hand; and, with this Christianization of the 
Roman world, the completed owrzgia will be 
brought nearer. These great, vital, and dynamic 
views of the Apostle are very different frum the 
modern assumptions of the Parousia imputed to 
him. Tholuck: “The period from the appearance 
of the regnum glorie, when compared with its glory, 
is described as a nocturnal period, Spiritual sleep 
will be shaken off when the regnum gratie comes to 
men (Col. i. 12, 18); and how much mere will this 
be the fact when the regnum gloria approaches |” 

[Stuart, Hodge, Webster and Wilkinson, and a 
large class of commentators, understand by ow t7- 

éa, the consummation of salvation in eternity— 

eliverance from the present evil world. Dr. Hodge 
objects at some length to the reference to the second 
coming of Christ. On the other hand, most modern 
German commentators defend this reference. Ols- 
hausen, De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, and others, think 
no other view in the least degree tenable ; and Dr. 
Lange, while careful to guard against extreme theo- 
ries on this point, denies the reference to eternal 
blessedness, and admits that the Parousta is intend- 
ed. This opinion gains ground among Anglo-Saxon 
ex The main objection to it is thus met by 
Dean Alford: ‘“‘ Without denying the legitimacy of 
an individual application of this truth, and the im- 
portance of its consideration for all Christians of all 
ages, a fair exegesis of this can hardly fail 
to ze the fact that the Apostle, here as well 
as elsewhere (1 Thess. iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 51), speaks 
of the coming of the Lord as rapidly approaching.” 
As to this being inconsistent with inspiration, he 
refera to Mark xiii, 82; ‘Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man,” &o, ‘The fact that the nearness 
or distance of that day was unknown to the Apostles 
in no way affects the prophetic announcements of 
God’s Spirit by them, concerning its preceding and 
accompanying circumstances, The pe and hour’ 
formed no part of their inspiration ; the detatls v 
the event did. And this distinction has singularly 
and providentially turned out to the edification of all 
sebsequent ages. While the prophetic declarations 
of the events of that time remain to instruct us, the 
eager expectation of the time, which they expressed 
in their day, has also remained, a token of the true 
frame of mind in which each succeeding age (and 
each succeeding age @ fortiori) should contemplate 
the ever-approaching coming of the Lord. On the 
certainty of the event, our faith is aa nat ; by the 
uncertainty of the time, our hope is stimulated and 
our watchfulness aroused.” This ignorance of the 
time of the coming of Christ Dr. Hodge himself 
brings forward, yet not to account for the ex 
tion so much as to deny it. It is difficult for an un- 
lettered believer to read the New Testament and not 
find this expectation, while even the most learned 
commentators now find it.—R.] 

Than when we believed. (Calvin, and oth- 
ers), Luther says incorrectly: Than when we believed 
i. [The aorist refers to the definite time, when we 
Soret believed. So 1 Cor. iii. 5; xv. 2, &.—R.] 

Ver. 12. The night is far spent, &. [4 vit 
Reokxowey, x.t.4.] According to Meyer, the 
night would be the time before the second comin 
ef Christ; and the near day, on the other hand, the 


& | arma belonging to a soldier of light.” 
ing as 3 obil 


‘“‘The night is gone, but the day is come.” But } 
does not follow from this that Paul supposed tha 
the day would not break until the second coming 
The day will break a hundred times, in ever greates 
potencies, between the first and the second coming 
of Christ. Consequently, a chronological antithesis 
is not here in question. The night is the spiritual 
condition of heathen Rome; the breaking day is 
the future of Christian Rome. ‘H vit 2yoé- 
xowev. [The sense of the pussage in itself consid. 
ered is perfectly plain; but the precise reference is 
determined by the view taken of ver. 11. Admit. 
ting such recurring daybreaks as Dr. Lange suggesta, 
they are still only preludes to ‘that day” when 
there shall be “no night.”—R. ] 

Let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness [d2o@opeGa oy ta Eoya tot 
oxotous. The verb should be rendered: put off, 
if the figure of clothing be admitted ; Yo away, if 
Dr. Lange’s view be accepted.—R.] Meyer: “‘ As 
one lays off his clothing. This view (against 
Fritzsche) corresponds to the correlative éydrvae- 
ueOa; comp. on Eph. iv. 22.” [So De Wette, Phi- 
lippi, Harlesa, Hodge, Alford, Webster and Wilkin. 
son, Jowett, and most—R.| But the works ot 
darkness are not the same as the clothing of night. 
There is a difference between nocturnal revels and 
nocturnal clothing. The moral side of the heathen, 
and especially the Roman, night-life, moves before 
the Apostle, and he makes it designate evil works 
in moral darkness in general. The Roman of that 
time, giving himself up to dissolute nocturnal feasta 
and works of debauchery, but, on the return of day, 
assuming the favorite Roman costume of arms—a 
very perceptible contrast to these Roman Christians 
—is presented to them by the Apostle as a picture 
of a moral and religious contrast. 

And let us put on the armour of light [ éy- 
dvawopefia di ta O2Aa tov guwtos. See 
Textual Note "|. Not instruments (Morus), clothes 
(Beza, and others), shining arms (Grotius), but the 
armor which the Roman wears by day, a8 a figure 
of the spiritual means of conflict, and of the con- 
flicts which belong to the light; they are presented 
by it, and wielded in its element (see Eph. vi. 18). 
The light is the master from whom, for whom, and 
with whom, this armor is.*—EydtecSas. Tholuck : 
“The figure of most intimate union with Christ, as 
the garment with the body; Gal. iii. 27; Eph. iv. 
24; Col. iii. 10. Also in the classics, see Wet- 
stein.” 

Ver. 13. Let us walk seemly, as in the 
day [ws éy yutog staozynpovuy megeaa- 
tioopey]. As if that day had already come, 
when it be a characteristic of public respecta- 
bility to live a moral Christian life, and therefore to 
live decorously. Eivoyyuorw; [referring to the 
moral decorum of the conduct (Meyer).—R. ], 1 Thess. 
iv, 12; 1 Cor. vii. 85; xiv. 40, because thut day is 
already breaking. 

Not in rioting, &c. [Webster and Wilkinson : 
“Three classes of sins are specified, to each of 
which two words are appropriated, viz., intemper. 
ance, impurity, discord: the first, public or socia’ 
vice ; the second, private and secret vice; the third, 


* (Dr. Hodge: ‘‘Those virtues and proce 
men are not ashamed of, because they will bear to be seen.” 
Too one-sided a conception of che Hore, Alford: “ The 
Christian’s cloth 
d of the day ie > armor/—B } 
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ecclesiastico-political vice, the vice infecting commu- 
nities even Christian.” To this must be added 
Meyer’s remark, that the three members stand in 
the internal relation of cause and effect. Comp. 
’ Gal. v. 19-21 (Lange’sa Comm., p. 188), where five 
of the six words are found.—R.]—Koyosw, carous- 
als.* Meyer translates, “with nocturnal riotings,” 
by regarding the following dative as the dative of 
manner. This will not apply well to zepsnateiv. 
[Philippi takes the datives as local, which seems 
the simplest view. Fritzsche, dat. commodt.—R.]— 
Ohambering, xolras; [congressibus venerets], 
feasts of debauchery, rendezvous, chambers and 
houses of debauchery, works of debauchery itself.— 
[Wantonness, agedyziass. On this word, see 
Tittmann, Syn., p. 151. The plural shows that the 
various manifestations of wantonness are referred 
to.—R.]—Bnvying, yi, jealousy. The re- 
verse side of nocturnal lusts and pleasures is noc- 
turnal quarrels, especially matters of jealousy, and 
the forms still prevailing among the works of dark- 
ness in our day, especially in Italy and Spain. 

Ver. 14. But put ae on the Lord Jesus 
Ohrist. ‘“EvdtiecSas, Gal. iii. 27; Eph. iv. 24; 
_ Col. iii. 10. [Hodge: ‘To be intimately united to 

Him, 80 that He, and not we, may appear.” So De 
Wette, Philippi, &—R.] Tholuck: “Christ was 
already put on at baptism, Gal. iii, 27; but this 
éydiec Gas, just as the being light, must also be con- 
tinually renewed. Besides, we must take into con- 
sideration the aorist form: The putting on as a gar- 
ment denotes the entrance of the most intimate 
communion.” Meyer; “ Even in the classics, éydv- 
taGai tive denotes assuming somebody’s manner 
of thought and action.” 

And make not provision for the flesh, &. 
[xai tH7¢ Gagxds AQdvoLay py Hostiose 
tic éxvGuulag. Dr. Lange: Und die ¢ des 
Fleisches macht euch nicht zur pflege der Litste ; 
and of the care of the flesh do not make for Sid 
selves a@ care of tts lusts. The order of the Greek 
seems to favor this, but this implies a proper care 
of the flesh ; so that this can only be a tenable view 
provided gag does not have an ethical sense here. 
On this point, see below.—R.] Luther’s transfation 
is doubly incorrect: Jake care of the body, yet so 
that, &c. First, the sentence is not divided into a 
positive and negative precept; secend, the question 
is concerning the oagg, and not concerning the 
cone. The sentence contains the expression of the 
moral limitation of the external perception of a self- 
evident duty. The duty is zgovoe tig oapxos; 
the enjoined limitation isthe uy sis d+. Ac- 
cording to Fritzsche, cag can only be understood 
as caro libidinosa, and therefore the whole sentence 
is a prohibition. Tholuck and Meyer, on the other 
hand, observe that the gat, understood in this 
wense as sensual lust, should even be crucified ; Gal. 
v. 24. Meyer describes the oaot, as it is here un- 
derstood, as the lower animal part of man, the foun- 
tain and seat of senscal and sinful desires, in an- 
tithesis to the zveijea. His calling cag’ the material 
of the ova, is better. [Philippi: “ odet has here 
@ purely physiological sense.”—R.] Thboluck cites 
Galen’s medical usus loguendi to prove that the 
weovoca must be understood as care sensu bono ; 
but Eph. v. 29 and 1 Cor. xii. 23 are of special ap- 


* (Sucl: as the feasts of Bacchus, and also “the commo 
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plication here. The distinction between whut ie 
vicious in the true care of the flesh, as is showr 
particularly in respectable clothing—to which the 
antithesis, “‘ put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” spe. 
cially refers—is not merely expressed by the py &é 
éxcGupias: not eo that the éaOuuicne amse trom 
it; but also by the middle: zozioSs, make for 
yourselves, in which reference is made to the subjeo 
tive self-deception, the zeaten tov cwparog in the 
gratification of sensuous necessities. 

The view given above is, in the main, that of 
De Wette, Philippi, and many others. It opposes 
Luther’s limitation of the negative to eéc éxs9v- 
pbac, but does not take the whole passage as pro- 
hibitory. Hodge, Stuart, Alford, and others, ren- 
der (as in E. V.): Make no provision (whatever) for 
the flesh (the carnal nature, in the ethical sense) to 
fulfil its luste (so as to fulfil them, and also, because 
such provision would fulfil them; the result and 
object blended in the thought). The objections to 
this view are, that zgcvoa is used generally in a 
good sense ; that the prohibition is too mild, if flesh 
were used in the ethical sense, &c. But the ethical 
sense has been the prevalent one in the Epistle. 
The grammatical difficulty is very slight, since y7 
has suffered a slight trajection. Besides, the order 
seems to have been chosen to give prominence and 
emphasis to gagxdcg; such emphasis is altogether 
unnecessary, unless it has ita ethical force, Ite 
prominent position brings it into obvious contrast 
with “Iycovy Xgvotoy ; this contrast of itself seems 
to determine the meaning. These latter considera- 
tions seem to have escaped the German commenta- 
tors. Comp. Alford also, who claims that the order 
would have been different had Paul designed to con- 
vey the meaning defended by Meyer, &c.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The debt of love denotes the duty of love for 
our neighbor, as, according to the law, it is a re- 
quirement of infiuite force; and, according to the 
believer's new principle of life, it is an infinitely im. 
pulsive power. The unity of this debt divides itself 
into the differently formed obligations of various 
duties to our neighbor. 

2. Love is the fulfilment of. the law: (1.) So far 
as the whole law is only an outline of love to be 
filled up. (2.) So far as it precludes every trans. 
gression of the law. (3.) On the other hand, every 
commandment is realized as a vital principle in the 
new life. It is as love that God has given the law 
as our call to our destination, It is as love that 
Christ has fulfilled the law for our reconciliation. 
It is as love that the law of the Spirit lives in our 
faith, and, by the fellowship of Christ, supplies the 
defects of our deeds, so that, in the imitation of 
Christ, that fellowship may ever be elevated higher 
and higher. 

3. The new era of love, a dayspring of the new 
era of light, with which the completion of salvatior 
approaches, 

4. If we would define more specifically the rele 
tion of Paul, as well as of all the apostles, to the 
second coming of Christ, we must distinguish : (1.) 
Between the religious measure [Zeitmass, measure 
of time] of God’s kingdom, and the chronological 
measure of the world; (2.) Between the apostolical 
prospect of a future of glory which will be unfolded 
every day in new morning periods, and the mexg¢re 
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aeas of the Ebionitic idea, which has only a marvel- 
ous meteor of the Parousia, on the one hand, far 
behind it, and, on the other, far before it, while it 
finds itself placed in a troublous period and an ordi- 
nary course of the world. The present aye in prin- 
ciple ceased at the death and resurrection of Christ, 
and the future age ie already present in the heart of 
the Church and in the world’s great crisis of devel- 
opment, though everywhere still externally surround- 
ed by the nocturnal shades of the old age. And be- 
tause it has been long present in principle, and in 
power breaks forth every day more gloriously, our 
full salvation is brought continually nearer, particu- 
larly in all the great epochs of the extensive and in- 
censive enlargement of God’s kingdom—all of which 
are p es of the Parousta, which is infinitely 
pear to religious anticipation, and yet, chronological- 
ly, is indeterminably remote. All that must still 
precede that external Parousia, Paul indicates in 
Rom. xi. and 2 Thess. ii., and John elaborately de- 
scribes in figures in the Book of Revelation. 

5. The very fact that wickedness seeks the veil 
of night, is a witness for God’s word ; and as night 
is an image of spiritual darkness, and day is an 
image of spiritual and heavenly light, so are the 
works of night—sleep, on the one hand, and sinful 
nocturnal deeds on the other—images of different 
forms of spiritual corruption, the gross sins, which 
indeed, are not only figures, but also phenomena, of 
spiritual corruptions. On the otber hand, the put- 
ting on of the day, the armor of the day, have their 
. spiritual meaning. The armor was a very striking 
figure to the Romans in particular. 

6. The two t antitheses of nocturnal life: 
Lust and strife, pleasure and murder. 

7, With the salvation of Christianity to the be- 
liever there has also broken for humanity the morn- 
ing of morality, of good manners, and of true deco- 


8. The 18th verse is an imperishable reminder of 
Augustine’s conversion (see Conf. viii. 12, 28). 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL: 


Ver. 7. To every one his due! The Christian’s 
royal motto: 1. In reference to his relation to the 
civil authority; 2. In his intercourse with every 
man. 

Hrvusner: The respect which we, as Christians, 
owe to the civil authorities, is more than the exter- 
nal fulfilment of duty. 

Vers 8-10. Perseverance in love. It is; 1. In 
respect to our neighbor a debt, which never can be 

aid; 2. In ct to the law, it is its fulfilment 
vers. 8-10).—The debt of love toward our neigh- 
bor. 1. It is a very great debt; a. because there 
are so many creditors; 5. because their demands 
constitute a very important total; c. hecause it can 
never be completely cancelled. 2. But it is never- 
theless a sweet debt; a. because it is not thought- 
lessly paid; 56. because it harmonizes with God’s 


love for men; 2. Because it will serve God in the 
neighbor (ver. 10).—Love the fulfilment of the law 
1. The truth of this apostolic sentiment; 2. The im 
portance of it (ver. 10). 

Starke; The heart is known by its behavior 
just as the sun is by its beams (ver. 9).—Christ’s 
garden not only produces no injurious trees, but 
even no useless ones (ver. 10).—HeEpineER: The 
eternal debt of love! Be not weary, brethren! He 
who loves, will be loved in return; though it be not 
by the thankless world, it will be Ly God (ver. 8).— 
Let no one excuse himself on the ground of igno- 
rance; Jet no one say, “ Who would know the many 
commandments and prohibitions?” The whole law 
is contained in the one word love; Micah vi. 8 
(ver. 9). 

SprnerR: There is one debt which we all owe— 
to love one another ; that is such a debt, that, if we 
should daily count it up, it would always remain just 
as great as it had been (ver. 8).—Though a thing 
may sometimes appear to be forbidden, if love re- 
quires it, it is not forbidden, but rather commanded: 
on the other hand, sometimes sumething may appear 
to be commanded, but if it is in conflict with love, it 
is not commanded (ver. 10). 

GrriacH: The debt of love is never wholly pay- 
able; its fulfilment increases the demands made 
upon it, for it makes love warmer (ver. 8). : 

Lisco: The believer’s holy love fulfils its obliga- ‘ 
tions even toward every body without exception 
(vers. 8-10).—The one requirement of love is 
divided into two chief commandments, in Matt. xxii. 
37-40.—Heusner: The magnitude of the command. 
ment of love (vers. 8-10).—The harmonizing of the 
Divine should and the human would can only take 
place by love; by it, compulsion is transfurmed into 
freedom (ver. 9).—Every wicked thing is invariably 
an unkindness (ver. 10). 

Bessrr : He who shows love to another in order 
to get clear of him, has not love (ver. 8 

ScHwEizer: Love, the fulfilment of the law, or, 
love performs what the law cannot obtain. The law 
does not deliver us: 1. Because it is a multiplicity 
of commandments and probibitions, which perplex 
us; 2, Because it pronounces a curse on every one 
who transgresses a single point; 38. Because it is 
presented to us as an external power issuing its com- 
mands to us; 4. Because it takes refuge in threats 
and promises, Clhiristian love is the contrary of all 
this. 

Vers. 8-10. Tne Prricore for the Fourth ‘un 
day after Epiphany.—Turm: The royal law of love 
toward our neighbor: 1. Its great necessity ; 2. Its 
inward nature; 8. Its indescribable blessing.—Har.- 
Less: Love is the fulfilment of the law. 1. The law, 
a, which makes love for us an indebtedness; 6, and 
therefore proves it to be our debt. 2. Love, a. 
which knows no indebtedness except to love; 5. and 
therefore does not come from the law, but from 
faith.--~HrvuBNner: The simplicity of Christian vir- 
tue: 1. It proceeds from one spirit of humility and 
love; 2. (ll its effects harmonize :n one—the mani- 


commandment; c. because even the attempt to dis- | festation o love. 


charge it makes the heart very happy (vers. 8-10). 


Vers, 1.-14. The decided breach of believing 


—The debt of love is the only debt of the Christian | Christians wi:') darkness: 1. Wherefore should we 
toward his neighbor whicli is not only permissible, | break off from it? a. because it is time to do it; 
put even commanded (ver. 8).—The commandment | 6. because it is high time. 2. In what should this 
of love toward our neighbor as the substance of all | breach consist ? a, in laying off the works of dark 
the commandments of the second table (ver. 9).— | ness; a. gross, sensual sins; f. subtle, inward sins; 
Why does love work no ill to the neighbor® 1.| 5. in putting on the armor of light; a. in walkin 

Because it proceeds from the root of Giod’a eterna’! honestly as in the dav: &. in putting on the Lo 
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Jesus Christ (or, a. civil righteousness; £. right- 
eousness Of faith), 

Lutuer: Do not torture the body excessively by 
the intolerable holiness of watching, fasting, and 
freezing, as the hypocrites do (ver. 14). 

Stagke;: I must show outwardly what I am in- 
wardly. Those who are inwardly good, must also 
bave a good form and color (ver. 18).—QussNEL : 
Time passes by, and eternity presses on (ver. 11).— 
Miucr: There is many a thing and idea comprised 
in putting on Christ; our Christianity is not a stag- 
nant existence, but a wth; it is no leap, but a 
walk (ver, 12).—The armor of light well becomes a 
Christian. e must either clothe ourselves with 
darkness or with light (ver. 12). 

Spexer; Let us put on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But we put Him on once by the belief that we re- 
ceive, as our possession, His righteousness and merit, 
which He has imparted to us, and that we shal) ap- 
pear in them alone, before God’s throne. We after- 
ward put Him on also by godly imitation, in walk- 
ing as Christ has walked (ver. 14). 

Lisco: The one care for the body, in bestowing 
upon it what is necessary, is natural; the other is 
sinful, when the lusts and desires of the body are 
provided for (ver. 14), 

Hevusner; Christian watchfulneses (vers, 11-14). 
Ohristian knowledge of the time. The time of Curis 


tianity is a time of salvation (ver. 11).—There are | 


many awakening voices: Public services—preachers 
—every stroke of the bell—the Bible (ver. 11).— 
The Ohristian is not a night-walker, a nocturnal riot- 
er, but a walker by day (ver. 18).—Temperance, 
chastity, love—three great prime virtues (ver. 13).— 
ScHweizer: Blissful joy at the Reformation as a 
rising light (Sermon on the Anniversary Day of the 
Reformation). | 

Vers. 11-14. Tre Periocors for the First Sun- 
day of Advent.—-Hrvusneg: The call of Christianity 
is a call to awake from spiritual sleep.—The appeal 
of Christian watchmen: 1. It is day; the sun is 
risen! 2. Awake, arise! 8. Be purified to new life ! 
4. Put on Christ !—Nacrt: The awakening voice 
with which the Church appeals to us on its holy- 
days, tells us: 1. What time it is; 2. What. it is 
high time to do.—Kaprr; The advent message: 
1. As a message of eulvation and joy; 2. As a mes- 
sage for penitence and renewal.—FLorger: The ad- 
vent season is a holy morning-time of the heart and 
life—Hariess: The festal ornament well-pleasing 
to Christ: 1. A watchful eye, to see the night that 
covers the earth; 2. An enlightened eye, to behold 
the day which has come; 8. A willing heart, to do 
what the day requires.—Petri; What time is it for 
us? 1, To arise from sleep; 2. To put on the 
armor of light.—RavuTenskra: What belongs to 
rising from sleep? 1. To open the eyes arighv; 
2. To put on the right garment; 3. To take up the 
right armor.—Tuym: Paul’s vigorous advent preach- 
Ing: 1. On the advent time; 2. On the advent 
duties; 8. On the advent blessing. 

[Fartnpon, on ver. 14: Look into Christ’s ward- 
robe, and you will find no torn or ragged apparel. 
Ohrist had the robe of righteousness, the garment 
of innocency, the spotless coat of temperance and 
chastity, and with these He went about doing good. 
Out of this wardrobe we must make up our wedding 
garment. We must be conformable to Christ. In 
the rule of our obedience, we must not wear a gar- 
ment of our own fancying, an irregular, an unpre- 
scribed devotion ; in the ends of it, we must glorify 
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God on the earth; and in the parts of it, we must 
not have a parcel-garment. This garmient must fit 
every part, and be universal. 

Lei@nton: He that truly loves his neighbor as 
himself, will be as loth to wrong him as to 
himself, either in that honor and respect that is due 
to him, or in his life, or chastity, or gooda, or good 
name, or to lodge so much as an unjust desire or 
thought, because that is the beginning and concep- 
tion of real injury. In a word, the great disorder 
and crookedness of the corrupt heart of man con 
sists in self-love ; it is the very root of all sin both 
against God and man; for no man commits any 
offence, but it is in some way to profit or please 
himself. It was a high enormity of self-love that 
brought forth the very first sin of mankind. That 
was the bait which took, more than either the color 
or the taste of the apple—that it was desirable for 
knowledge. 

[Jous~ Hows, on ver. 10: Would it not make a 
happy world, if we all so loved our neighbor: 1, 
That we would no more hurt him than we would 
ourselves; 2. Would no more cheat him than we 
would ourselves; 8. No more oppress and crush 
him than we would ourselves—What a spring of 
mischief and misery in the world would be shut up, 
dried up, if that proneness to bard, and fre- 
quently unjust thoughts, were, by the workings of 
such a spirit of love, erased out of the minds and 
hearts of men ! 

[Burxitr, on ver. 14: This implies: 1. That 
the soul of man, since the fall, isin a naked state, 
destitute of those divine of the Holy Spirit 
which were its original clothing in the day of unde- 
filed innocency; 2. That Jesus Christ is our spirit 
ual clothing; a. in His ee oe to pardon 
and justify us, He is our clothing, to cover the guilt 
of sin out of God’s sight; 5. In His grace, to sanc- 
tify us, by which He cleanses us from our sins, pol- 
lution, and filthiness; c. that Jesus Christ, in order 
to our spiritual clothing, must be put on by faith: 
an unapplied Christ justifies none, saves none. It 
waa not sufficient, under the law, that the blood of 
the sacrifice was shed, but it was also to be sprinkled, 
in order to the expiation of guilt. 

[Donpripgr, on ver. 14; By putting on the 
Lord Jesus: 1. We make the gospel day yet bright 
er in the eyes of all around us; 2. We anticipate, 
while bere in this world of comparative darkness, 
the lustre with which we hope, through Christ’s in 
fluence and grace, to shine forth in the celestial 
kingdom of our Father. 

Joun Wester: The whole law under which we 
now are, is fulfilled by love. Faith, working or ani- 
mated by love, is all that God now requires of man. 
He has substituted, not sincerity, but love, for an- 
gelic perfection.—Very excellent things are spoken 
of love—it is the essence, the spirit, the life of all 
virtue, It is not only the first and great command, 
but ali the commands in one. 

(Richarp Watson, Sermon on the Armor of 
Light (ver. 12): I, What the armor of light is, 
with which the Apostle exhorts us to invest our- 
selves. II. Why it has the appellation of “ armor 
of light:” (.) Because of its heavenly origin; 
(2.) Because it is only found where Christianity ex- 
ists and exerts its proper influence ; oe it 
corresponds to the character of our dispensation, 
which is a disponsation of light. IIL. The motives 
which should induce ua, in compliance with the ex- 
hortation, to array ourselves with it: (1.) From e 
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eonsideration of the degraded state of man. who is | Hopeg, on ver, 14: All Christian duty ie in 
not invested with this armor; (2.) The moral eleva- | cluded in putting on the Lord Jesus; in bei: g like 
tion which this peg to every one who is in- { Him, having that similarity of temper and ccaduet 
vested with it; (8.) We must either conquer or be | which resulta from being intimately united tc Hin 
conquered. by the Holy Spirit.—J. r H.] ' 


Firra Secrion.—The true practice of the living worship of God in the management and dea of 
ifferences between the scrupulous and weak (the captives wnder the law), and the strong ( tnelined 
to laxity and freedom). The Christian universalism of social life (tO TAKE NO OFFENCE, TO GIVE 


“O OFFENCE). 
CHapP. XIV. 1-XV. 4. 
A. Hediprocal regan forbearance, and recognition, between the weak and the strong; of taking offence and judging. 
'e Vv. = e 
B. Of offence and despising. Obhap. xiv. 13-xv. 1. 
9. procal edification by se. al, after the example of Christ. Chap. xv. 3-4 


A. Ohap. xiv. 1-18. 


1 Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, du¢é not to doubtful disputations 
2 [judgments of thoughts].' For one believeth that he may eat all things: 
8 another, [but he] who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth [or, the 
ae despise him that eateth not [or, the eed? and let not him which 
eateth not [or, the abstainer]’ judge him that eateth [or, the eater]: for God 
4 hath received him. Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his 
own master he standeth or falleth; yea, he shall be holden up [made to stand]: 
5 for God [the Lord]’ is able* to make him stand. One man esteemeth one day 
above another: another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully 
6 persuaded in his own mind. He that yon t regardeth the day, regardeth 7 
unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not 
regard it [omit this clause].° He that [And* he who] eateth, eateth to the Lord, 
for he giveth God thanks [thanks unto God]; and he that [who] eateth not, to 
7 the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks [thanks unto God]. For none 
8 of us liveth to himself, and no man [none] dieth to himself. For whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die’ unto the Lord: 
9 whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ 
both died, and rose, and revived [Christ died and lived again],° that he might 


10 be Lord both of the dead and [the] living. But why dost thou judge thy 


brother? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother? for we shall all stand 
11 before the judgment-seat of Christ [God].° For it is written,” As I live, saith 

the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess [give 
12 praise] to God. So then every one of us shall give’ account of himself to 
18 God. Let us not therefore judge one another any more: 


B. Ohap. xiv. 13-xv. 1. 


18 But judge this rather, that no man [not to] put a stumbling-block or an 
14 occasion to fall [of falling] in Azs [a] brother’s way. I know, and am per 
suaded by in} the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing [that nothing is] uncleau 
of itself:'* but to him that esteemeth. any thing to be [accounteth any thing] 
25 unclean, to him # ¢s unclean. But [For] if thy brother be grieved with they 
meat [if because of thy meat thy brother is grieved], now walkest thou not 
charitably [thou art no longer walking according to love]. Destroy not him 
16 with thy meat, [Destroy not by thy meat him] for whom Christ died. Let not 
17 then your" good be evil spoken of: For the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink [eating and.drinking]; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
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18 Ghost. For he that [who] in these things [herein}'* serveth Christ is accep‘ 
19 able [well-pleasing| to God, and approved of men. Let us therefore follow’ 
after the things which make for peace [the things of peace], and things where 
with one may edify another [the things which pertain to mutual edification], 
20 For meat destroy not the work of God. All things indeed are pure [clean] ; 
21 but é¢ is evil for that [the] man who eateth with [through] offence. ¢ és 
neither [not] to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor [to d any thing whereby 
wherein] thy brother stumbleth, or is offended,” or is made (ms made] weak. 
22 Hast thou faith?’ have i¢ to thyself before God. Happy [Blessed] és he that 
condemneth [who judgeth] not himself in that thing [om thing} which he 
28 alloweth. And [But] he that [who] doubteth is damned [condemned] if he 
eat, because he eateth [it is] not of faith: for [and] whatsoever ¢s not of faith 


is sin. 
Chap. xv.1 We then [Now we who] that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 


O. Ohap. xv. 2-4. 


2 Let’ every one of us™ please Ais neighbour for Ais good |with » view] to 
8 edification. For even Christ pleased not himself; but, as it is written,” The 
4 reproaches of them that reproached thee fell on me. For whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written” for our learning [instruction], that we 
through [the]* patience and [the] comfort of the Scriptures might have [out] 


hope. | 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—(The litera] rendering is given above. For further ag ar eer see the Beg. Notes. 

3 Ver. 8.—{ Hee, (with D®. L., Vulgate): cal 6 ug. &}. A. BLOC. —— modern editors): 6 82 ag. Moyer aad 
Filippi, however, consider the latter a mechanical repetition from ver. 2.—The emendations anepene’ above are from 
Alfo mc avoid the diffusences of the E. V., but would scarcely be admissible in a revision. » non-caler, would 


be more ex 
* Ver. 4.—{Rec., O%. D. F. L., Chrysostom, Theodoret, read @edés. XN. A. B.C!., carly versions: «¥pcos. The 
satter is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles, Lange; the former by Philippi, Meyer, De Wette, 
Wordsworth. The @eéd¢ might have been borrowed ver. 2, as a correction ; or the eet may have been a gloss 
ty must decide in favor 


_@erived from rep l&iy xvple. The probabilities are so equally balanced, that the MS. a 


nvpeos. 
‘ Ver. a gaat a): éuvards ydp dor; a few authorities : ends Tees x. A.B.O.D.F.: Suvaret yép. The 
Iast is accepted by non, Tischendorf, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, lles, Lange. Fritzsche, Philippi: Svvards 


"6 Ver. 6—~"The clause: xai & wh ¢povay Thy hudpay, xupie ob dpovei, is omitted in &. B. Ol. D. F. Vulgate, Coptic, 
ing ilary, Mill, eae. Meyer, Tregelles (in the versions of the Amer. 

nion and of Five Ang. Cl en). It is found in ( Rec.) 03. L., Peshito, in Ohrysostom and Theodoret ; retained 
Tischendorf varies in hia different editions ; 


ending (¢pore:) in both clauses having misled some of the early copyiste. To this Dr. Lange adds: ‘The fear that the 
clause ht used to support a disre of Christian holidays.”® Alford thinks it may have been omitted in the 
interest of the observance of the Lord’s . His own view on this subject probably leads him to bracket the clause, 
The uncial authority is so strongly nat id, i 


pi: eae 
er. e Rec. reads cai awd@avey xai avdorn xai avégnceyv. This is now goverelty rej and 
éwéOaverv xal pence ted. So Lachmann, Tische:dorf, Philippi, De Wette, Meyer, Stuart, Alford, Worde- 
worth, Tregelles, an retain The 
following note from Meyer states the case pie fully and fairly : ‘‘'The origin of all the variations can be readily explained 


ides the original word partly: awé@ave x. é x. avéoryn ( + EXp-)» Perly | 

dwd0. x. avdora x. énoev (D*. L., &c.); from w latter, then, throu h the scctdosisi or Deooat repetition of 

and Prasmius). Finally, the transposition é{gew «. 

aénd0. x. dvéorn (D!. E.) was made, and0. x. avéorn was read, through perverted criticiam; in the attempt to 

restore é¢noev, neither the spuriousness of dydory nor the |b ae a of é{nvev being known, the latter was under- 
stood of the earthly life of Jesus, and henoe placed before aw 2 

® Ver. 10.—{Instead o d (Rec, &*. L., many versions and fathers), @eov is found in x}. A. B. O!. D. F. 
some fathers. latter is accep by Fritzsche, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordswo Tregelles 
Lange ; the former by the older critics, Tholuck, De Wette, Philippi. Dr. Hodge says the latter ‘is retained by mom 
eritical editors ;”’ but the current of criticism now sets against it; and what was true at the date of his first edition 
(1885), was aeay ed correct at the appearance of the edition of 1866. Xpicrod was probably inserted to nd with 
ver. 9 (or from 2 Cor. v. 10), tho it is also claimed that @eot was substituted to correspond with vers. 11, Mueb 
hae been said on both sides, but the M8. authority seems decisive in favor of @ecod. 

1@ Ver. J1.—{From the LXX., Isa. xlv. 23. Instead of ¢ éys, the LXX. reads (at the besaniee of the verse): 
mar esavrov duvio. LIistead of éfopodcyycerar rye Sey, the LXX. (follo the Hebrew): dueira: wage 
pA@oca roy Gedy. The Alexandrine text of ‘he LXX. agrees with this citation. P and Meyer think this a 
ehange to copform with our verse; also, that Paul purposely varies, to express a general thought, which, however, lay 
st the basis of the special one «xpressed in the Old Testament pussage. 
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22 Ver. 13.—{B. D!. F.: drofaeea ; 
brackets 
port Sée@ees, insert ed». 


of the Rec. is adopted b 
e only rema dispute is whetber i 
Knapp, 
Tregelles. If Theodoret (who refers it to Christ) be 
dice, will support the former. Tischendorf saree (orm 
18 Ver. 15.—(m. A. B. O. D. F. G., Vulgate, 
Tholuck, Meyer, Al Wordsworth, Jowett, 


ground 


common text.”? Certainly 


Lachmann, Tregelies, 
wo. The former is more usual with Adyow , hence the latter is to be preferred. 


x. B. C. are cited by Alford in favor of édavrov mes 
Alford, but mest modern editors follow 
should be avred or abvres. 
pi, Tholuck, De Wette, Meyer, Lange 
ted in favor of the latter, then Chrysostom’s explanation : 
his 7th ed., p. 58 
fathers: ei ydp; opted by Grice 
Tregelies, Lange. Re i 
84; adopted by Philippi, Hodge, De Wette, and the older editors, 
r the latter reading, but fs hardly justified in addi 
t 


e better supported reading is 


413 


x. A. O. D®. LL: 8eees; P 1, Meyer, De Wette 


sare authoritia 


A. D, F. G. L. read: avrov (to which Tregelles 
e mass of uncial 
The former is adopted 
; the latter by Lachmann, Wordsworth, Jow 


See Winer, Sah 


h, Lachmann, ia dona | 
Ce the no utcia! authorities) some versions: ¢ 
Dr. Hodge, in his new edition, states the 
: “the yey of commentators and editors the 
more cult one, hence doubly preferable on critical 


grounds. See the Ex-g. Notes. Stuart says the sense seems to require yép, but takes no notice of the fact that it is 


read in the uncial MSS 


14 Ver. 16.—{D. a& number of versiona (Valgate, 


F. 
in the interpretation of the verse. 1t shows that a aya@dy was earl 


others. The s 
Hilary, Pelagius, Bede); adop 


The uncial authority is overwhelmingly against the plural, 


mentators who are more governed in 
rule, favor the singular. M 


iv xvevpare dyle, lately preceding, than that the 
terms of the last clause of ver. ‘a 
more likely. 


16 Ver. 19.—(C. D., most cursives and fathers: Staecapev; ado 
interchanged. The indicative 
does not acoord with the presence of dpa od». 


duaxcopev. The vowels were readil 
m (4d, min, not maj.), but 


versions (Syriac, Gothic), fathers (Chry- 
me Pie Hodge, and 


gro 
er thinks it more probable that the plural was altered into the singular on account of the 


was into the plural on account of the three 


singular changed 
But he overlooks the difficulty of the singular. The change to the plural seems far 


by modern editors 
lectio difftcillima ; it 


nerally. x. A.B. F. L: 
taken !nterrogatively by 


17 Ver, 21.—(!. A. C., some versions and fathers, omit § exavbarigerar  acOever. Inserted in x®. B. D. 
F. L.; retained by critical editors generally. (Lachmann, Tischendorf in latcr editio: elles). 

18 Ver. 22.—{After wioreyv, & A. B.C. "v5; adopted by Lachmann, Tregelies (no points inserted between 
@d and @eov). is reading would require us ‘render: The faith which thou hast, have it to thyself before God. Rec. 
D. F. L., meer versions and fath omit §y. It is re by Philippi, De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, Wordsworth ; 
bracketted by Alford. Dr. Lange ks it was i so as to emphasise sions as something astro: than a eub- 
jective opinion. On critical grounds, the probabilities are well balanced ; on exegetioal grounds, the briefer is 


preferable.—The punctuation is then open to 

scours ine ly s if not, a colon should be substituted. 
19 Cc p- xv. 2.—( 

and modern editors gencrally. 


discussion. If the sentence be 


taken interrogatively, it should be poin 


After g@eagrog, the Rec. reads yép, which is found in no M8.; omitted by versions, fathers, 


20 Ver. 2.—[Instead of 4#uay (NX A. B.C. D! 8. L.), we find tue in D*. F., in the Vulgate, and a number of 


. The first person is adopted by modern editors. 


31 Ver. 3.—({A verbalim citation from the LXX., Ps. Ixviii. 10 (Heb. lxix. 10; Eng. lxix. 9). The LXX. is a literal 


rendering of the Hebrew. 


32 Ver. 4—(The Rec. reads wpo¢ypedy (the second time 
&e. : peer, econed Tischendv 
he first time. e Amer. Bible Union omits the verb 


Peshito, Lachmann, 
Eypadn t 


authority for it whatever. 
Paes sore are C. ote repeat 5:4 before 

ers. is adop Griesbach, Benge 
late Meyer, because the transcriber 
careful editors retain it. 


nst it ;*? and yet, in ci 
ras had been collted 


EXEGETIOAL AND ORITICAL. 


General Preliminary Remarks,—After the Apos- 
tle bas described the duties of Christiana, especially 
of the Christians at Rome, in their various general, 
fundamental relations: (1.) As duties toward the 
Church ; (2.) In all personal relations ; (8.) Toward 
the State; and, (4.) Toward the world, he proceeds 
to lay down the universal deportment of the Roman 
Church, by establishing the proper reciprocal con- 
duct between the strong (dvuvaroé) and the weak 
‘dtvatos, chap. xv. 1; acSevovvres, chap. xiv. 1). 

In the first place, it is manifest that such a dif- 
ference existed. This is especially evident from 
chap. xv. 7-9. Second, it is likewise evident that 
the one tendency springing from Judaism was a 
legally punctilious tendency ; while the other, being 
connected with heathen culture and freedom, was 
nore liberal. This is supported in a very general 
way by the connection of this opposition with the 
forme of opposition which the Apostle treats in his 
Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians, 
&o. There is the following characteristic of the an- 
tithesis as it appears here: Some are weak in regard 
to faith, the freedom of faith, while others are strong 
w this respect (chup. xiv. 21, 22). Some lay stress 


Lachmann, De 


with x®. A. L., some fathers, &). B. O. D. F., Vulgate, 
De Wette, Moyers Alford, Tregelles, Lange. B. has 
together; probably a typographical error, as there is no 
wapecdsocws. Omitted in Rec, D. F. versions and 
ette, ordswo Tregelles ; rejected ge, 

t it before ras occurring a second ime, Still, the most 


last editions: “The derance of evidence 1s greatly 


th of 


on their (under conditions which are not stated) eat- 
ing no meat, drinking no wine (ver. 21), and keep- 
ing certain boly-daye. The others know that they 
are free in this respect, and, proud of their freedom, 
and regardless of the consequence, seem inclined to 
use it at the expense of fellowship and unanimity. 
It is therefore the contrast of the punciilious and the 
large-hearted and liberal consciences (that is, decis- 
ions of conscience). Hence it is also characteristic 
of the former class, that they are inclined to judge, 
to take offence ; and of the others, that they are in- 
clined to despise, and thus to give offence. This con- 
trast is so definite, that we deem it best to divide 
the section accordingly. Further, it follows from 
this that the more liberal party—-we might even say 
the Pauline—was decidedly in the ascendancy (par. 
ticularly according to chaps. xiv. 1 and xv. 1), since 
it was n to make the repeated admonition, 
not to break off fellowship with the others. Though 
the Jewish-Christian element in tbe Churcb was e 
numerous one, it does not follow that the element 
of punctilious believers was equally so. 

Finally, it is absolutely necessary to distinguish 
the standpoint of these punctilious believers as wel: 
from the very marked (alike in degree, but in faot 
divided) standpoints of the Galatian and Colossias 
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fase teachers, as from the not less marked but yet 
already schismatic standpoint of the Petrine party 
of Corinth. The Apostle designates the Galatian 
false teachers, in chap. ii. 4, as false brethren; he 
conditionally excludes them from communion, in so 
far as they persist in their doctrinully false gospel, 
and would make circumcision (which is at the same 
time the requirement of the legal standpoint) a 
necessary condition of Christian salvation. By these 
Ebionites there can only be meant Pharisaic, purely 
Jewish, people.* The Colossian false teachers are, 
’ tp degree, not less false brethren, because they like- 
wise adulterate the ground of salvation by d 
confidence ; but their characteristic plainly leads to 
the supposition of Essenic Ebionites, for their wor- 
ship of angels and their asceticism indicate an infu- 
sion of heathen elements into Judaism.+ There 
were also such false brethren elaewhere (2 Cor. xi. 
26); and the false apostles in 2 Cor. xi. 13 were, 
undoubtedly, actually connected with the Galatian 
false teachers. The Petrine party itself, however, 
which does not seem, in the first place, to have ex- 
tended beyond ethical, liturgical, and ascetic pecu- 
liarities and inclinations to separation, must be dis- 
tinguished from these agitators, who furthered the 
doctrinal adulteration of the law. 

Yet the case stood still better with the weak 
brethren in Rome. The Apostle treats them so gen- 
tly, that we can evidently not take them for decided- 
ly Ebionitic Christians, nor according to the de 
and manner of the Galatian and Colossian 
teachers, nor according to the initiates of Ebionitism 
in the Corinthian church. He forbids them only 
from pronouncing sentence, from their own con- 
scientious standpoint, upon their more liberal breth- 
ren; whereas, he even takes their right of con- 
science against the more liberal brethren under his 
protection ; and there is nothing said of an anathe- 
ma, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, nor of a warn- 
ing, a8 in the Epistle to the Colossians, nor of a cen- 
sure, as in the Epistles to the Corinthians, to say 
uothing of the severe criticisms in the Pastoral 
Epistles. If the Apostle could have expressed such 
different opinions on the same Ebionitic phantom of 
Dr. Baur, his character itself would be to us a phan- 
tom ; that is, all theology would itself have to be 
gradually transformed into a phantom. 

By regarding the mild { judgment expressed by 
the Apostle on the weak brethren in the Church at 
Rome, we are therefore aided in finding out the 
character of their standpoint. Various suppositions : 


* (A comparison of the two Epistles will show how 
much more sharpl defined is the defence of the liberty of 
the gospel in the Galatian epistle. There, the Apostle ap- 
~ pears as a champion of our freedom ; here, ar a judicious 
de to those whom the truth was making free. The 
i in tone is a striking proof of pedagogic wisdom. 


—R.) 
t [Comp. Lange’s Comm. Colosssans, Introd., p. 7, where 
the ohare of these false teachers is discussed. The 
effort to define them by means of the nomenclature of 
subsequent heresies has led to the | sear variety of opin- 
fons. ah the Ebionites do not date back of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem.) They were xscetios, undoubtedly ; 
their views might be culled Ebionitic; yet, when we reoall 
the Phrygian character and consider the large Jewish el:- 
ment in that region, we see the seeds which were then just 
epringig Up, to bear fruit in the heresies so prolific in that 
n. rygian Ebionitism in the germ, is, perhaps, the 

best defirition.—RB.] 

t (The rebuke was mild indeed then, but how Preensnt 
its meaning as we regard it to-ay. Where could one re- 
peat more 8pP tely than in Rome these words: ‘* Who 
art thou that judgest another man's servant?*’ He who is 
strongest In the Roman Church of to-day, is ‘‘ weak,” ac- 
eording to the Apostle’s judgment.—R.] 


1. They were Jewish Christians, who wished te 
retain the luw, and also the legal holy-days, sabbaths, 
new-moon feasts (the early commentators, Chrysve 
tom, Ambrose, &c., Calvin, and others). Origen’s 
rejoinder: ‘‘ Meat and wine were not forbidden ir 
the law.” Tholuck observes, that Paul spcaks in 
quite a different tone against such Judaists, The 
laying down of this category becomes justifiable, if 
we distinguish between doctrinal and ethical legality 
in reference to the laws on food and purification. 
For the reason given above, the question here can- 
not be concerning a doctrinal statute. 

2. Jewish-Christian ascetics. For examples of 
them, see Tholuck, p. 699. But pure Judaism is a 
stranger to all strictly doctrinal forme of asceticism, - 
and is acquainted only with an ethical form: (1) 
That of the Nazarites for the whole life; (2.) That 
of the Nazaritic vow for a limited time; (3.) The 
theocratic general and special ordinance of fasts ; 
(4.) The personal fasting of individuals in special 
states of life. But there can be nothing said here 
of all this, and just as little of the doctrinal asceti- 
cism of Christians of Essenic prejudices,* on whom 
the Apostle has expressed himself in Col. ii. Thus 
the view of Baur, and others, falls to the ground 
On the abundant confusion arising from the suppo- 
sition thut heathen motives are connected with the 
motives of the weak brethren here, see Tholuck’s 
quotations on the Neo-Platonists, the Pythagoreans, 
and the Gnostic Ebionites, pp. 699 ff These do not 
belong here with the cited examples of Jewish Naza 
rites, because the latter never thought of compelling 
others to adopt their manner of life. 

8. Ethical and social motives, arising from fear 
of mingling with the heathen sacrificial customs 
Tholuck says: “ According to Augustine, reference 
is here made to the same persuns as in 1 Cor. viii.. 
the reference here being to those who, because they, 
in buying food at the market, could not sufficiently 
distinguish the meat offered to idols, preferred to 
abstain altogether from eating meat. This explana- 
tion is implied ‘by Cocceius, and has recently been 
defended by Michaelis, Philippi, and especially by 
Neander, and certainly has by far the strongest 
grounds in its favor.” The weak brethren, there- 
fore, were not influenced by doctrinal but by ethical 
motives: (1.) Fear of eating meat offered to idols; 
(2.) Of drinking the wine of the heathen drink- 
offerings (Deut. xxxii. 38; (3.) In addition to this 
was their necessity of still retaining as a pious cus- 
tom the Jewish holy-days, for it is well known that 
the Sabbath, which was observed together with Sun- 
day, gradually died out in the Church as a day of 
rest.¢ As examples of the abstinence named, Tho- 


* (Meyer, and others, adopt the opinion Dr. hert 
rejects. br. Hodge seems to incline to this view; but he 
is not decided in his preference of it, for he adds: ‘“‘There 
is nothing inconsistent with the assumption that the weak 
eae spoken of were scrupulous Jewish Chris 
tiana.”— 

t (Dean Alford (following De Wette) presents a modif- 
cation of this view: “The over-ecrupulous Jew became an 
ascclic by compulsion. He was afraid of pollution by ea'ing 
meats sacrificed or wine poured to idols; or even by bein 
brought into contact, in foreign countries, with casual a 
undiscoverable uncleanness, which in his vwn land he knew 
the articles offered for food would be sure not to have ine 
curred. He therefore abstained from all prepured food, and 
confined himself to that which .u. .<uld fate from natara! 
growth to his own use.”” ‘All difficulty, then, is remov 
by supposing that of these over-scrupulous J:«ws some 
become converts to the gospel, and with neither the obsti- 
nacy of legal Judaisers, nor the pride of ascetice (for these 
are not hinted at here), but in weakness of fartth, and the 
scruples of an over-tender conscience, ed their habits 
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lack cites Daniel (chap. i. 8, 12, 16), Esther (chap. 
iv. 16), Tobias (chap. i. 12), and the Maccabees (2 
Macc. v. 27). e gradations (cited by Tholuck) of 
this scrupulousness on the part of the punctilious Jews, 
do not here come into consideration, as the weak 
brethren, according to Philippi’s obeervation, did not 
witodraw from eating with the Gentiles (?) and the 
Gentile Christians. Likewise, the decree in Acta xv. 
is justifiably cited in favor of the view presented. 
Tholuck, with Philippi, is right in not admitting that, 
because of an adherence to special holidays, there 
were two parties among the weak brethren. 

4. Various views. According to Erasmus, and 
others, both the tradition of laws respecting food 
and the fear of eating meat offered to idols, were 
motives. According to Chrysostom, and others, 
they would refrain from all meat, to escape blame, in 
consequence of the Jewish disdain of swine-meat. 
According to Eichhorn, these people were generally 
Gentile-Christian ascetics, who entertained philo- 
sophic and ascetic principles, especially the Neo- 
Pythagorean. Meyer supposes the “influence of 
Essenic principles,” yet so that they are not led into 
conflict with justification by faith; however, he op- 
poses Baur’s view, that the people were Ebionitic 
Christians, because abstinence from wine by the 
Ebionites has been nowhere certified. He asserts, 
against view (3.), that the Apostle did not speak, as 
in 1 Cor. viii. 10, of the sacrificial character of meat 
and wine—as if this had been n in the pres- 
ence of the well-known variance in the Church at 
Rome! After all, the object of the scrupulousness 
here was not the principal thing, but the laying down 
of the canon by which “‘the weak and the strong” 
in a@ church specially called to universality have to 
preserve their unanimity—the one class, by not tak- 
ing offence in a Pharisaic, censorious spirit, and the 
other, by not giving offence in a reckless arrogance 
of freedom. 


A. Chap. xiv. 1-18: Reciprocal regard, for- 
bearance, and recognition between the weak and the 
strong. Especially of the taking offence and judg- 
ing on the part of the weak. Meyer, on vers. 1-12: 
- Fraternal behavior toward the weak asked for (ver. 
1). The first point of difference between the two 
classes, and the encouragement because of it (ver. 5). 
The proper point of view for both in their differ- 
ences (ver. 6), and its establishment (vers. 7-9); cen- 
sure and impermissibility of the opposite course of 
conduct (vers, 10-12).” 

Ver. 1. Him that is weak in the faith [to¥» 
di aob:votrvta tH alotes}. The dé con- 
nects with the foregoing ; chap. xiii. 14. After the 
Apostle has expressed the r ition of physical 
necessities, and the necessity of limiting the pro- 
vision for them, he finds himself induced, first of 
al), to admonish those more freely disposed in this 
respect to be forbearing toward the weak (Meyer, 
Philippi). This applies to the formal connection ; * 
but, according to the real connection, he must come, 
at any rate, to this difference between Jewish Chris- 


of abstinence and observation of days.” But in a Church 
which was m litan, and hence cosmopolitan, other 
ities migh the distinction between the 
weak and the strong. ch divisions are the result of 
temperament, as well as of nationality and education. —R.] 
UT f she purely prohibitory sense of chap. xiii. 14 be 
aocepte 4, the formal connection is with the general exhor- 
pate has nee 7 ne has, re, 9 okey yon force, 
8, ps, at the same time, y oon ve 

‘a0 “Alford).-—-] 


tianity and Gentile Christianity (De Wette), alth 
ouly the firat elements of it were present in 
Roman Church. 

Weak in the faith. The feeble in respect tc 
faith, the standpoint of faith and its consequences, 
Since each party reciprocally held the other as the 
weaker in faith, we might think that in this sense 
the general exhortation applies to both parts in the 
sense of: him who appears to you as weak in the 
faith. But Paul does not deny his standpoint; he 
immediately afterward calls one who is scrupulous 
respecting food: 6 ac&evay. And this is import 
ant; it proves that the Apostle does not design te 
deprive the strong of the liberty, which be himself 
takes, of frankly expressing his judgment on the 
differences. The strong should therefore stand to 
their conviction; but they should not make any such 
application of it as would be against brotherly love 
and fellowship. Acoording to Tholuck, his reason 
for addressing the strong first (yet not “altogether,” 
though “ chiefly ”) was, not that the Gentile Chris- 
tians constituted the great majority of the Church, 
but, on the principle stated by Chrysostom, that the 
weaker part stands in continual need of most care. 
Yet the Christians of Pauline tendencies, who must 
not be identified strictly with Gentile Christians, con- 
stitute the body of the Church. 

As the two parties were not at all separated, the 
AooclaufavecGe cannot mean y receive; at 
least not in the sense of strict communion (Eras. 
mus, Grotius, Luther, and others), nor receive him to 
yourselves (Olshausen [Hodge, Stuart], and others), 
according to Acts xxviii. 2. Between these there 
lies the idea of reception in the emphatic sense, to 
draw into an inward, friendly intercourse. [ Alford: 
“6 Give him your hand,’ as Syr. (Tholuck): ‘ count 
him one of you,’ opposed to rejecting or discourag- 
ing him.”—R.] In such relations of difference, the 
relative danger of intolerance always lies on the 
stronger side; therefore the case was very different 
in Rome from what it was in Galatia, Yet the Apos- 
tle does not fail to point out the intolerance on the 
part of those who are punctilious.—Explanations of 
the zist«: 

1. The religious belief of the ecclesiastical dac 
trine (Origen, Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza; Luther: the Lutheran theologians in part). 

2. Moral conviction in reference to what is per 
missible (Este, Bellarmine, Erasmus, some of the 
older Protestant theologians, Arminians, Socinians). 
{So Stuart, Hodge. ] 

8. Accommodating explanations: The practical 
application of faith (Chrysostom, and others); knowl- 
edge (Grotius, Semler). 

Against (1.) it must be said (apart from the fact 
that a difference still exists between the doctrine 
of faith, as such, and the vital energy of justifying 
faith), that the Apostle does not here emphasize the 
antithesis of truth and error, but that of confidence 
and doubt. Against (2.) it may be suid, that the 
reference cannot be, absolutely, to a merely subjeo 
tive ideal fidelity to conviction without the objective 
basis of truth. It is clear from ver. 6, that the 
Apostle ascribes to both parties religious faith as 
well as fidelity to conviction; that the weaker broth. 
er holds, in a certain sense, most inflexibly to his 
conviction, follows from the fact that he is of the 
party that judges, while the other is of the party 
that despises, Ver. 23 says, that he can even sin 
against his faith by eating in doubt; and the oon 
text says, as well, that the less careful brother cas 


ae 


sin against his faith by an uncharitable abuse of his 
freedom. Thus both ies have and exercise faith, 
being true to their conviction of faith; but the weak 
in faith show their weakness by not venturing, in the 
traditional scrupulousness of their legal conscience, 
to draw the full conclusion from their justifying faith, 
in order to break through their religious prejudices 
and prepossessions. 
the Apostle proves that he does not recognize 
this weakness as a permanent rule for their life, by 
the candidly expressed conviction of his standpoint, 
as well as by his doctrine, in ver. 14; but he does 
not wish that the free development of their con- 
sistency of faith should be affected by the strong 
giving them offence, either to make them more scru- 
pulous, or to mislead to a frivolous transgression of 
their conscientious limits. As, therefore, faith in 1 
Gor. xii, 9 is a vigorous faith in reference to per- 
forming miracles, so here, in reference to the prac- 
tical development of life; in both cases there is the 
full consequence of world-conquering confidence— 
there, in overcomfng the force of the disturbed states 
of body and soul, and here, in conquering the power 
of legal misconceptions and prejudices, Tholuck is 
correct in observing, that the two explanations (of 
religious faith and fidelity to conviction) do not con- 
flict with each other. The religious Christian faith, 
according to its practical form in the developing 
stage of the dictate of conscience, comprises both 
elements; as even the early expositors, who ex- 
plained zlotic by saving faith, have generally placed 
the certitudo conscientia along with it (see Tholuck, 
p. 705); while, on the other hand, it is made em- 
phatic in many ways, that reference here is to the 
moral conviction of those who believe in Christ on 
the ground of this faith (Meyer). [Philippi, Tho- 
luck, Meyer, and most German commentators, to- 
gether with Alford, and others, have carefully guard- 
ed against the purely subjective meaning: moral 
conviction, adopted by Stuart and Hodge. At the 
same time, they very properly reject the purely 
objective sense of zlotu, Christian ine—a 
sense which the word rarely, if ever, has in the New 
Tegtament, Hence the correct rendering is not: 
weak in faith, or as to faith (Hodge), for thus the 
article is ignored, nor yet: weak in his fatth, which 
is too subjective, but (as in E. V.): weak in the 
aith, Alford: “ Holding the faith imperfectly— 
#. ¢, not being able to-receive the faith in its 
strength, so as to be above such prejudices.” —R, } 
But not to judgments of thoughts [v7 eis 
Jcaxogiaess dsadoysanoy. Dr. Lange: Doch 
nicht zur Aburtheilung von Beweggritnden. See be- 
low.—R.] 4sctxgrouy meana, in 1 Cor. xii. 10 and 
Heb, v. 14, to pronounce judgment, sentence. ra- 
hoy:opuot generally denotes thoughts, but, regarded 
as moral (or often immoral) motives, imaginations 
(Rom. i. 21; 1 Cor. iii, 20), or even doubts (Phil. ii. 
14; 1 Tim. ii. 8), Accordingly, the connection leads 
to the explanation: Mot to the judictal decision of 
motives. Do not keep frequent company with them 
for the object, or even to such an issue of the mat- 
ter, that the mutual motives or differences shall be 
concluded by premature decision, that a fault-finding 
of the different tendencies can arise from it. It is 
evident that the expression cannot mean: “ Not for 
eriticizing scrupulous niceties,” as an exhortation to 
the strong (Tholuck).* For the Apostle himself has 


* (S80 Alford: ‘In order to settle the points on which 


he has scruples’ Hodge: **Not presuming to sit in judg- 
seent on the opinions of your brethren.”"—R.] ’ 
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criticized the scrupulous niceties of the weak suff 
ciently plainly, by characterizing them as weak, and 
not yielding their point theoretically. Philippi is 
right when he observes that, throughout the present 
chapter, the Apostle ascribes the xpivewy to the weak, 
but the ouevety to the strong. Yet he arrives at 
the explanation: Receive them affectionately, so that 
no mental doubts arise in them. But this is eome 
thing quite different from Luther’s expression: Do 
not perplex their consciences. Mental doubts must 
needs arise in them, and even be awakened, if one 
would aid them to a more liberal standpoint. But, 
in their theoretical treatment, they must not be 
forced beyond the measure of their weakness, bud 
such a premature decision should nol also arise on 
their side. Paul could well exact of the strong, that 
they should not eat meat for the sake of the weak, 
&c.; but not, that they should hypocritically deny 
their more liberal view in mental intercourse with 
them, or allow it to be overcome and judged. This 
submission of many a more discerning one to the 
harsh judgment of the narrow-minded has ever been 
a source of serious injury. But the measure of pos- 
sibility should be, to treat the differences as non- 
essential peculiarities, on the common ground of be- 
ing the measure of a truly hearty, but also very 
careful, intercourse (comp. chap. xvi. 17, 18). This 
premature decision of what the development of 
spiritual life can harmonize only in time, is there- 
fore forbidden to both parties. The strong are, 
however, chiefly recommended to deport themselves 
according to their difficult task, just because the oth 
ers are chiefly inclined to judge. This view becomes 
still stronger, if «ig be taken in the sense of result. 

If we distinguish candidly the two views: 1. Re- 
ceive them, but not so that a reciprocal mental judg- 
ment is the result of it; 2. Receive them, but not 
to pronounce judgment on their scruples (Grotius, 
and others), we must urge against (2.), that the stress 
lies on the modality, on the manner in which the 
strong should be accustomed to cultivate intercourse 
with the weak.* Therefore Reiche is right in re- 
ferring the prohibition to both parties, and Chrysos- 
tom was not incorrect in attributing criticizing to 
the weak. That dsaxyror; may also mean doubt 
(Theophylact), does not come further into consider- 
ation, Erasmus, Beza, Er. Schmid, have accepted 
the classical meaning of “doubt” for diadoyopos, 
and “conflict” for dvaxgscu. [So E. V.] There- 
fore disputations. But these have ever been un- 
avoidable, and even Paul has not avoided them. 

Ver. 2. For one believeth, &c. [6¢ ue» 
meatevesr, x.t.4.] The explanation: He is con- 
vinced that he can eat every thing (mcoreiss ébes- 
vas; Tholuck, Reiche, and others), makes faith a 
subjective opinion. But it rather means: He has a 
confidence of faith, according to which he can eat 
every thing (wore gaytiv 2zavta; Fritzsche, Mey 
er, Philippi). 

But he who is weak [6 d& acdtvay. 


* (Fritasche, Tholuck, Meyer, De W: Arrord, and 
most, apply this added clause (caution; Meyer) of the 
exhortation to the strong alone. Notwitb ing Dr. 

"8 og ga it seems the preferable view; for corre 
tainly the first of the verse addressed to the strong 
creraphtie and the é&dxpiors, which means “power 
distingnis ing between’? (Alford), is more applicable to 
them. Besides, in ver. 4 the exhortation comes in turn to 
the weak, &o. The word 8sadAoy:opey means 
generally in malam , in the New Testament. It is 
referred the authors above named to tne scrarulow 
thoughts peered Pare weak. The idea of doubt enters 
only m connection this reference.—B.1! 
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The E. V. assumee a strict antithesis here, but the 
cov acdivovrvta (ver. 1) is resumed; hence it is 
not necessary to find any other special reason for the 
anacoluthon, though another may be allowable.—R. ] 
The Apostle does not continue with oc dé, because 
he will first take the weak into special consideration. 
—Ejateth herbs. Aayayva. The expression is 
pressed by Meyer, but something symbolical or hy- 
perbolical will nevertheless have to be allowed to his 
explanation ; for example, the joint designation of 
bread, of vegetable food in general.* And it would 
follow from his view, that this eating of vegetables 
is an essential characteristic of the weak one, which 
can be urged with as little literalness as that the 
strong one is addicted to the eating of all kinds of 
food. His characteristic is the eating of meat, free 
from all ordinances, Therefore Fritzsche, Philippi, 
and others, would not regard the expression as an 
unconditional preclusion from all enjoyment of meat, 
as Meyer does. Philippi: ‘Some would only abso- 
lutely refrain from eating meat in order the more 
easily to overcome temptation in special cases, and 
others only in those special cases, particularly in the 
social meals, where their conduct was marked in the 
church as surprising ; and, finally, others would only 
do so at the social meals, where they were certain 
that the meat placed before them was meat offered 
to idols, or, at any rate, were uncertain whether or 
not it was meat offered to idols. But all these could 
be very well designated as Jayavogayo..” 

Ver. 8. Let not him who eateth despise, 
&c. The sovdeveiy is the specifically improper con- 
duct of him who, occupying a more liberal point of 
view, in his own wisdom pleases himself (Tholuck : 
“The conceit of illuminism, which was found even 
among the Gentile Christians, as 1 Cor. viii.”).— 
Judge. On the other hand, the xgivew is the spe- 
cifically improper conduct of the legal believer, and 
it is not correct to suppose that (according to Tho- 
.uck) the éoufevety belongs as a species under this 
xoivew. That the Apostle, in the present section, 
has, first of all, to do with the one judging, the one 
taking offence, is plain, as well from the construction 
of the foregoing verse as from the succeeding fourth 
verse. It is also clear from the additional : 

For God hath received him [6 O:0¢ 
yao avtoy moeocelafeto]. He has been re. 
ceived into the communion of God and Christ, and 
thou wilt excommunicate him? This should always 
be perceived by believers relying on the letter, in 
relation to Christians who are established upon the 
real ground of faith. [Stuart and Hodge (following 
Calvin) apply this clause to both classes, but this is 
forbidden both by the context and by the fact that 
-he strong are not disposed to reject but to despise 
the weak ; while the weak are ever for excommuni- 
cating the strong, withdrawing from fellowship, &c. 
Hence the pertinence of the clause to this class. 
Bo Meyer, De Wette, Philippi, Alford, and most.— 
R.] e mark of this reception is rather the peace 
and light of fellowship with God, than reception into 
the Church. Yet this also comprises the fact, that 
God has received him into His service as a servant 
(Vatabl.), bat only indirectly. 


t That he does not mention bread, phi g-ehab can be 
of service in the exegesis. Even bread 

the hands of many Poorles 

v bles from the bh 
ehibboleth of the weak one. Therefore his motive was the 
ee eroldance of contamination from fellowship with 
tLe heathen. 
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Ver. 4. Who art thou? &. [ot tic eé, 
x.t.4, Comp. chap. ix. 20.] Tholuck is here quite 
beyond the connection (in consequence of the sup- 
position that éouvSsveiy is only a species of xpi 
very), when he questions whether the weak one here 
judging is addressed. The ou is claimed to belong 
to both (also according to Reiche and Chry 
sostom) { Stuart, Hodge] ; while Meyer and Philippi, 
on the contrary, properly find in it an address to the 
weak one judging. 

Another man’s servant hactes voy ob- 
xétny. Paul uses ofxéry¢ only here, and it occurs 
in the New Testament but rarely (Luke xvi. 138; 
Acta x. 7; 1 Peter ii. 18). It means a house-ser- 
vant, who is more closely connected with the family 
than the other slaves (Meyer).—R.] We must not 
pass lightly over the aiictovoyv. It means not 
merely another, but a strange one. Meyer, and oth- 
ers: “He who is not in thy service, but in the ser. 
vice of another. But the one who judges is also in 
the service of this other one. That which causce 
him to judge, is not chiefly the notion that he is the 
master of this servant, but that the servant conducts 
himself in his service as an addotevos, who has in 
him much that is in itself surprising. The weak one 
fails to find in him the manner of the oéxetoc. 

To his own master [rq idéiw xvoin). 
The xigvog is still chiefly figurative, the master of 
the strange servant. In order to understand the 
thought to its fullest extent, we must first consider 
the figure. It is the figure of a master who takes 
many kinds of servants in his service. Now, if he 
has one from a foreign country who makes himself 
a surprising exception, the matter belongs to the 
master alone, who has become “ his own master — 
that is, the exclusive master. 

Standeth or falleth [oryjxes 7 aiares |, 
The standing and falling, as an expression of God’s 
judgment (Ps. i.5; Luke xxi. 36, &c.), bas there- 
ore also the further figurative meaning of standing 
or not standing in the houseliold judgment. But 
this figure is from the cone a clear designation 
of the relation in which Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians stand to Christ. Christ is the Master; see 
vers, 8, 9; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Peter ii. 9. The 
dative may be regarded as dativ. comm., even if the 
master himself is the judge, because it is his loss or 
gain if the servant falls or stands. Explanations: 

1. The standing or falling is judicially under. 
stood as God’s judgment (Calvin, Grotius, and many 
others). 

2. The continuance or non-continuance in true 
Christian life is meant (Vatabl., Semler, De Wette, 
Maier, Meyer). 

The opposition of these two views has no well. 
justified meaning, since, in a religious sense, God’s 
judgment is executed through the life.* Meyer, in- 
deed, says, in favor of (2.): ‘“‘ To make stand in the 
judgment (to absolve), is not the work of Divine 
power, but of grace.” But besides the fact that 
power and grace do not lie so far asunder, there 
comes into consideration the further fact, that the 
question here is not concerning a making to stand 
chiefly in God’s judgment, but in the uninvited judg. 
ment of men (Ebionitism, hierarchism, &c.). 

He shall be made to stand [craéSnoecas 


Sppesition, and (1.) must be 
the place an 

of a Ohristian, from which those would eject him.” This i 
simplest and best.—R.] 
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dé}. Here the Apostle completely withdraws the 


figurative veil from the thought. The strong man 
‘vill remain atanding in his freedom of faith.* 

For the L is able to make him stand 

Lsunaees Y¥2Q G RUQLOS BTHTaL AUTOY. 

e Textua Notes * and ‘.—R.] Christ supports 
the believer. If the reading xvgsoc we.e regarded 
as an exegetical correction, we would have to con- 
eider, in the reading Qcds, the universal historical, 
tpiritnal, and external protection which God has be- 
stowed upon the more liberal heathen Christianity, 
in opposition to the narrow Jewish Christianity, and 
to the pure religion of faith in opposition to legally 
weakened faith. Meyer: “ He does not say it as 
one who gives security, but who hopes.” This is 
against Reiche, who says that Paul could not go 
security for the perseverance for the strong one in 
faith, with his liberal views, and hence the reference 
must be tu the being supported in the judgment,+ 
Grotius says, better: est bene ominantis. It must 
be observed, that the Apostle speaks of the future 
of the strong man in genere, but not of that of each 
individual, for he early experienced that indi- 
vidual men, reputed to be strong, lapsed into anti- 
nomianism. 

Ver, 5. One man esteemeth one day above 
another +s Key ne lyst quboay eae 4 pé- 
eay]. He distinguishes one day from another, and 
selects it as a holy-day. Koivew = probare. The 
second point of difference. Selections for feast- 
days, and not for fast-days, are spoken of (Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, Fritzsche). In harmony with the 
explanation of fast-de juégay Tag ‘ndoaw has 
also been explained by is diebus (the Vulgate : 
judicat diem inter diem ; Bengel: the appointment 
of days for distributing alms). [It has also been 
referred to the usage in regard to abetinence from 
meat, &c.—R.] Tholuck; ‘“ As from the command- 
ments on food, so also from the Jewish holy-days 
(Col. ii, 16), particularly the Sabbath, the Jewish 
Christian could not wean himself, for we find the 
observance of the Sabbath even in the fifth century 
of the Church, also in Const. Ap. 25.” The same 
author correctly observes, that the holy-days, among 
the Jews, were not just the same as fast-daya (see 
also Gal. iv. 10).¢ 


* (Dr. Hodge, who applies ver. 8 to both weak and 
strong, rare admitting that the admonition is chiefly 
addressed to the weak, in comments on this verse, 
makes a 8 application about treating the weak in 
oth Soa oe This is altogether oontrary to the 
conte o——~ Eve 

t (Alford thinks this clause is ne ppeD le if standing 
and falling at the great day are meant, He adds: “Notice, 
this ar ent is entirely directed to the weak, who un- 
charitably judges the strong; not vice-versd, The weak 
imagines that the strong cannot bea true servant of God, 
nor retain his steadfastness amidst such temptation. To 
this the Apostle answers; (1) That such judgment belongs 
only to Christ, whose servant he is; (2.) That the 8 
almighty power is able to ree g him up, and will do so.” That 
this expression is not to be tuken as absolutely true of indi- 
Ma is evident; yet it must not be made too general. 

% (Dean Alford argues from this verse the recog- 
nition of the Divine obligation of one day in seven by the 

le. ‘The obvious inference from his strain of argu- 
img is, that he knew of no such obligation, but believed al 
times and days to be, to the jan strong in faith, 
ALIKE.” “It must be carefully remembered, that this 
infererce does not concern the question of the observance 
of the Lord’s Day as an institution of the Christian Church, 
enalogous to ths ancient Sabbath, binding on us from con- 
siderations of humanity and religious ¢ iency, and by the 
rules of that branch of the Church in which Providence kas 
pliuced us, but not in any way inheriting the Divineiy- 
uppointed obligation of the other, or the strict probibitions 


Let every man be fully in his 
own mind [&xagroc évy tp idiw voi aly 
eopog:icdw]. The Apostle does not devide in 
a dogmatical way, although he has sufficiently indi- 
cated his point of view. But he lays down a rule 
—— TE leads to reconciliation. (De. oa 

ere translate voic: in his disposition (De Wette 

for every one of both these parties would be ae 
assured in disposition, Rather, every one should 
seek to change his conviction of feeling—as it is 
connected with faith in authority, party influence, 
&c#—into his inmost, spiritually effected conviction. 
We could therefore here translate vois: in his wn. 
derstanding, his self-reflection, his practical reason, 
his mediated self-consciousness; the same thought 
is comprised in the expression: self-understanding, 
regarded as the conscious and reflecting spiritual 
life, by which the vovg constitutes an antithesis to 
the immediateness of the vita (see 1 Cor. xiv. 
14, 15). In this tendency the rationalist must be- 
come from the dogma of deistical or pantheis- 
tical illuminism, and arrive at true rationality; in 
this tendency, the one who is bound to ordinances 
must learn to distinguish between the law of the 
Spirit and the law of the letter; in this tendency, 
both parties must become free from prejudice, fanati- 
cism, and phraseology, so as to know how to be tol- 
erant, arid then to be in peace.* 

er. 6. He who regardeth the day [06 
geovay tyy nuégay). This verse is a guiding. 
star, acco to which every one, in his spiritual 
life, should become certain in his conviction. The 
more one seeks to sanctify his opinion religiously, 
to bring it before the Lord, and to change it to 
thanksgiving, so much the more must he i 
the true and the false in the light of God. 

Regardeth it unto the Lord [xvelw eeo- 
vet. The dative is dat. c i] The xtgcos is 
Christ (Meyer, Philippi, and others); referred by 
many to against which is ver. 9; Meyer: unto 
the Lord’s service. Yet, at all events, a service in a 
wider sense is meant: for the honor of his Lord 
(see 1 Cor. x. 81),—[And he that regardeth not, 
&e. See Textual Note *—R.] 

Proof: For he giveth thanks unto God 


by which its sanctity was defended.”” But the presence of 
the fourth commandment in the e, the recognition 
(and explanation) of the obligation to keep the Sabbath by 
our Lord, as well as a true conception of the relation of the 
Law to the Christian Dispensation, is this sw: g 
view. To make of the Lord's Day a merely ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, is to deprive it of all sanctity under a free govern- 
ment. Alford, too, assumes that there is a difference of 
opinion implied here, r the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, and infers then, from the language of ver. 6, 
that the Apostle could not have hg ioe the obligation, 
or he would not have commended the man who did not 
regard the day. But there is no hint anywhere of a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the obeervance of the Lord's 
Day, though we may admit that such observance was no‘ 

universal] ; besides, the text of ver. 6 is disputed. 


P- Large’s Comm. Matthew, vii. 8, p. 217; Galatian:, 
iv. 10, pp. 106, 109; Colossians, fi. 16, pp. 58, 58 ; e, 
Romans, pp. 688-721.—Also the litera of the Sabbath 


question, as published by the N. Y. Sabbath Committee. 


* (The use of vois, not wvedua, shows that reflection, 
judgment, and all the proper exercises of the practical rea- 
son, are called for in decision of questions of persona! 
duty. It is not the intuition of the syesue in any eense. 
but the fall conviction of an educated conscience, which is 
here referred to.— Wordsworth has a quaint tancy 
ing the verb #A opelcOe : ‘*Let him sail on quietly, as 
it were, with a fair wind of persuasion filling the saile of 
hts own mind.” He adds: ‘There may be a wAnpodopia, 
8 strong wind of ion, Which will not waft a man ts 
pe har iH of Truth, but wreck him on the quicksands o/ 

ryvor.”—R. 
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ebyapsotet yao t& Org]. The v- 
ang at the table (Matt. xv. 86; xxvi. 26, &&.) is a 

roof that, with pious feeling and a good conscience, 
fe consecrates his food and his enjoyment to God as 
a tnank-offering. [ Alford: “‘ Adduced as a practice 
of both parties, this shows the universality amo 
the early Christians of thanking God at meals,”—R, 
—And he who eateth not. He who abstains 
from eating meat. Even he is thankful for his scan- 


meal. 

Ver. 7. For none of us liveth to himself 
hoes yao yay éavew CH]. The Apostle 

esignates the universal basis of the thought, that 
the Christian eats or does not eat to the Lord. This 
rests upon the fact that we exist here, that we live 
and die, to the Lord. Meyer says, correctly: The 
dative must be taken in the ethico+elsc sense, This 
telic és atzoy is, indeed, always connected with a 
& avrot and é ato; sae the objective de- 
pendence on Christ (Riickert, Reiche) is not directly 
meant, and, in an absolute sense, all these terms 
apply, through Christ, to God. 

Ver. 8. We die unto the Lord [rq xvein 
anoSyviaxoner. See: Textual Note *. ven 
the Christian’s dying is an act of consecration to the 
glory of Christ (Bengel : eadem ars moriendi, qua 
vivendi). 

we live, therefore, or die, &. 
[éav re odv Ciipey bdvy tt &rOSHHCKW- 
#ev, x.t.4.] This proposition does not merely 
serve to establish the foregoing (we eat or do not 
eat), but to explain and elucidate it, The stronger 
form, the stronger antithesis of living and dying, 
underlies the eating and not eating. But both coin- 
cide in our being the Lord’s (belonging to Him). 
[ Alford: ‘‘ We are, under all circumstances, living 
or dying (and @ fortiors eating or abstaining, ob- 
serving days or not observing them), Curist’s: His 
property.”"—Meyer: “In the thrice-repeated and 
emphatic to xepies (rot xvgeov) notice the d vina 
Christi majestas et potestas (Bengel), to which the 
Christian knows himself to be entirely devoted.” 
—R. 
er. 9. For to this end Ohrist died and 
lived again [si; totito yao Xysoros ané- 
Savery xad Ulnaev. See Textual Note*.] The 
telic definition of the death and resurrection of 
Christ serves, on the other hand, to establish our 
living and dying tothe Lord. The f7c« here, as 
in Rev, ii. BR. designates Christ’s return to eternal 
life, hence the avéorn is passed over. Olshausen 
would understand the &&7a« to be the earthly life 
of Jesus (therefore taken as a Husteron proteron). 
Thereby a uniformity would, at all events, be con- 
stituted by the statement: we live or we die, but a 
dissimilarity would be culled forth in relation to what 
follows. Meyer properly brings out also the fact 
that the xvg.org¢ of the Lord is established on His 
death and resurrection. But it is in harmony with 
the tele definition of Christ’s dominion that the an- 
tithesis in this life—the living and the dead—re- 
eedes behind the antithesis in the future life, the 
dead (in the act of dying and in Sheol) and the liv. 
ing, by whom it is conditionally established. 

Both of the dead and the living. Aocord- 
Ing to Mcyer’s suggestion, the purpose is not to re- 
fer the effec:s of Christ’s death and return to life (as 
eundered) to the dead and to the living respectively 
(see his note on p. 497). 

Ver. 10, But why dost thou judge. The 
ev ts here opposed to the dominion of Christ over 


the dead and the living, as above, to another man’s 
servant; but the latter is now denoted brother. 

Or why dost thou set at nought thy 
brother? The Apostle, having spoken of the 
weaker one, now speaks these words to the stronger, 
in order to maintain his harmonizing position. Here, 
as well as in the supporting of him who stands, ver. 
4, and in the thanksgiving in ver, 6, the Apostle goee 
back to the highest causality (see Textual Note * 

For we shall all stand before the judg: 
ment-seat of God [zayris yae nmayacty 
COneFa tH Byyate tov Ovsor). We must 
appear before the judgment-seat of God himself, 
which Christ shall administer as Lord (chap. ii. 16 ; 
Acts xvii. 81; comp. Matt. xxv. 88; Acts xxvi. 6). 
The judging of one’s brother, therefore, first, en- 
croaches upon Christ’s office as ruler, and, second, 
anticipates the judgment-bar of God. 

Ver. 11. For itis written. Isa. xlv. 28. On 
the free form of the citation from memory, and from 
the LXX., see Philippi, p. 571. [See also Teztual 
Note *.—R.] On e€opoloysioSas, with the dative, 
meaning to pratee (Rom. xv. 9; Matt, xi. 25, &c.), 
see Tholuck, p. 719; Meyer, p. 498. [Meyer says 
the verb with the dative always means: to praise ; 
with the accusative of the object: t confess (Matt. 
iii. 6, &c.).—R.] That special kind of praise, how- 
ever, is meant, which occurs after a finished act of 
Divine Providence according to a Divine decision 
(see Phil. ii. 11). Tholuck says: “Isa. xlv. 28 does 
not speak of the appearance of Christians before the 
judgment-seat of God, but of mankind’s universal 
and humble confession of dependence upon God.” 
But this unwarrantably removes the element of future 
time, the eschatological element, which is, at all 
events, also comp in the passage in Isaiah. 
Meyer says, somewhat better: 
makes the assurance by an oatli, that all men (even 
the heathen) shall reverently swear allegiance to 
Him. Paul here regards this Divine declaration 
which promises messianic victory, because it prom- 
ises the universal victory of the theocracy, accord- 
ing to the special and final fulfilment that it shall 
have in the general judgment.” * —That even the 
prophetic passage iteelf comprises, with Christ’s sav- 
ing advent, also the eschatological references, follows 
from the definite prospect that every knee shall bow 
before Jehovah, &c. (see Phil. ii. 10, 11). 

Ver. 12, So then every one, &. [See Text 
ual Note™.] Meyer puts the emphasis on ixag. 
tos, Philippi on ca Oc, others on zegi éavtot, 
The first is preferable.—R. | In this lies the ground 
of the following exhortation (ver. 18): Let us not 
therefore judge one another any more [7- 
xéts oly ailinlors xgivoper]. The Apostle 
here comprises both parts, and thereby makes hie 
transition to the following admonition to the strong. 


B. Chap. xiv. 18-xv. 1. On giving offence and 
despisiny. “‘ Exhortation to the strong ” in particu- 
lar 


‘Ver. 18. But judge this rather [alia 


» 
corel, Luther, Calvin, and many others, so Philippi, here 


in re © 
the fundamen idea is rather, that it is God, whose judg. 
t 


thus do, are naturally influenced in their criticn] judgn ent 
by their doctrinal positions.—R.) 
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covro xgivat: wa&iiov]. The xgirxte. The 
Apostle uses the same word in a changed meaning, 
in order to cinphasize more particularly, by this ant- 
anaclasia, the antithesist o judging. The considera- 
‘ion of the future judgment should move believers 
n particular to so conduct themselves as to give 
offence to no one (Matt. xviii. 6 ff.) Meyer: “‘ Let 
that be your judgment.” 

Not to put a stumbling-blook or an occa- 
sion of falling in a brother's way [ro “7 
tePivar TyoTxoppa tH adtlgn FF Txav- 
Jaloyw]. It does not follow that, because the ex- 
pressions zgocxounua and sxavdaioy are, in 
general, used metaphorically as synonyms, we would 
here have to accept a “‘ verbosity in the interest of 
the case’ (Meyer). In ver. 21 we find even three 
special designations: ayooxomtes 7 oxavdadicetos 
i acSevsi. There also, however, Meyer, with oth- 
ers, regards the threefold designation as only the 
expression of the urgency of the matter. But in 
a real reference, the twofold effect of the giving 
offence comes into consideration. The giving offence 
is either an occasion for the punctilious brother to 
become embittered and still more hardened in his 
prejudice, or to conduct himself frivolously, without 
an understanding of the principle of freedom, and 
thus, according to the present passage, eat meat 
with inward scruples of conscience.* The Apostle 
indicates the first case in ver. 15, and the second in 
ver, 23. The use of different expressions, in them- 
selves synonymous, to denote this antithesis, was 
quite natural, and, in ver. 21, the Apostle seems to 
distinguish even three cases: to take an offence for- 
ward, or backward, or to be strengthened in weak- 
ness. Even to this very day, the offence which the 
Jews take at Christianity is divided into the two 
fractions of extreme legality and of wild liberalism. 
The t.éva. causes us to return to the original 
sense of the words (see the Lexicons). 

Ver. 14. I know, and am persuaded in 
the Lord Jesus [oida xai mémesouas ev 
xveiw Inco]. He knows it already as an Old 
Testament monotheist, who knows that God is the 
Creator of al] things (1 Tim. iv. 8, 4; Gen. i. oa. 
But he also has the fixed assurance of it in the fe 
lowship of Christ, by virtue of justifying faith in 
His Spirit. Calovius: libertate a Christo parta. 
[ Alford: ‘‘ These words give to the persuasion the 
weight not merely of Paul’s own Joyitoza, but of 
apostolic authority. He is persuaded, in his capa- 
city as connected with Christ Jesus, as having the 
mind of Christ.” So Hodge, substantially, but with 
less exactness, since he retains the incorrect by of 
the E. V. It is doubtful whether é» ever has this 
force. Jowett, however, calls these words: “the 
form in which St. Paul expresses his living and 
doing all things in Christ, as, in language colder 
and more appropriate to our time, we might say as 
‘a Christian.’” But this is a dilution of the force 
of the expressiou.—R.] A consciousness of Christ’s 


as on 
oleae of the tormer Xitord distinguishes 


occasion o 


a predoabic, cause of falling.—W ves as & Com- 

on this verse, some extracts from Hooker, in ref- 
erence to the non-conformists. These remarks are emi- 
nently ‘‘fudicious,” but have a flavor of remote antiquity 
in their ailusions to “ obedience to rites and ceremonies 
- sonstitated by larful public authority."—R.) 
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declaration in Matt. xv. 11 is here more probable 
than questionable ; but then that declaration is not 
in a legal sense the basis of his freedom (comp. alse 
1 Cor. viii. 8; Col. ii. 14-16). 

Unclean: xosvov, profane, unclean in the 
religious legal sense (see the Commentary on Mat. 
thew, p. 277; the Commentary on Mark, p. 64) 
Levitically unclean was, indeed, even still a type of 
what was commun or unclean in the real spiritual 


sense (Heb. x. 29). 

Of itself, ds aitoit, not according to Lach 
mann’s reading, d+ atrov. [See Textual Note "*. 
Of tself, according to its nature, in contrast wi 
the economical order, the moral convenience, or the 
natural feeling or conscience of th: one partaking. 
[Theodoret, reading aro, refers it to Christ.—R. 
“The Apostle himself belongs to the strong (comp. 
muetg in chap. xv. 1, and 1 Cor. ix. 22); Tholuck. 
But he also again distinguishes himself from the 
ordinarily strong one, in that he takes into the ac- 
count, as a co-determining factor, conscience and re-. 

to fraternal intercourse, or habitual practice.— 

But to him, ¢é uw 70. This introduces an ex- 

ception to unclean, not to unclean of itself. Hence: 

not = adda, but = nisi (Meyer).—R.J—To him 

it is unclean. With emphasis. [The uncleanness 
is accordingly subjective (Meyer).—R. ] 

Ver. 15. For if [2 yao. See Teztual Note 
1*,] The less authenticated ing «é¢ dé seems at - 
the firat glance to be most suitable ; but the reading 
#2 ya@e seems to compel us to accept, that even the 
strong one, who knows that a certain kind of food 
seems unclean to his weak brother, makes himself 
unclean by eating it to his offence.* 

Beoause of thy meat thy brother is grieved 
[dsa Petipa 6 adedgpng cov dAuneicas. 
Beapua, that food which he holds to be unclean. 
Bengel calls this meiosis. Comp. Heb. ix. 10; xii. 
16; xiii. 9.—R.] The difficulty occasioned by the 
expression Aumztras, is due toa neglect to dis- 
tinguish properly the two kinds of offence. First 
of all, the question here is concerning that offence 
which consisted in the weak one’s being made to 
stumble by the strong one’s eating of meat. Tho- 
luck: “dAuvzety, according to the New Testament 
use of language: to afflict;” therefore Avztio Sas 
is taken by expositors (Origen) = cxavdadites 9c. 
But would he who took offence at the eating be 
thereby induced to imitate the example ?—Accord- 
ing to the Apostle, it was, at all events, the one who 
ate, notwithstanding the offence he had taken, but 
not the other, who was irritated and felt himself 
aggrieved as much by the supposed pride as by the 
inconsideratenegss of the strong one. “ But such an 
affliction,” says Philippi, ‘‘ would be the beginning 
of the judging forbidden by the Apostle, which h 
therefore would not recommend to epecial regard.” 


to the p 
(Hodge) ; 
ding here 
he must add that e tion, Feat 


ie rule in 


practice, but rather,’ &0, as in 
> &o.”” Phi 


, Some commentators.—R. | 
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What! a prejudiced man’s being afflicted itself the 
beginning of judging? Philippi, in harmony with 
Elsner, ignores the subjective justification of this 
affliction, by interpreting the duvet according to 
the signification frequently occurring in the classics : 
to prejudice, to injure. Meyer, on the other hand, 
urges against this the New Testament use of lan- 
guage, and understands the expression to mean 
moral mortification, an insult to the conscience, 
with reference to Eph. iv. 80.* Grotius, and oth- 
era, have referred the word to the affliction pro- 
duced by the charge of narrowness. The charge 
of narrowness comprised in reckless “ eating” does, 
indeed, come into consideration as a single element, 
but it is not the principal thing. | 

Thou art no longer walking according to 
love [ovx ¥ts xata ayanny megenateis }. 
For the one giving offence injures love, and also 
makes himself unclean. 

Destroy not by thy meat, &. [uy 1TH 
ge ate, x.t.d.] Comp. 1 Cor. viii. 10, 11. 

ut it does not follow from this analogy (of 1 Cor.), 

that the brother is, in all cases, led only, by a nar- 
row and frivolous eating with others, to infidelity to 
his conscience, and that it is only by means of this 
that he incurs the danger of the amwdea, or actu- 
ally relapses into a state leading to this. The ex- 
asperations of the one falling back upon ordinances 
lead to fanaticism and the anwiea, just as surely 
as laxities lead to antinomianism. Meyer says: 
“The occasion to fall from Christianity (Theophy- 
lact, Grotius, &c.) is not at all taken into considera- 
tion.¢ But can there be, in the case of Christians, 
a relapse into the azodea without a real apostasy 
from Christianity? Bengel: Ne pluris fecerts tuum 
cibum, quam Christus vitam suam.t 

Ver. 16. Let not then your good be evil 
spoken of [uy Blacgnusicobm ofv iuoey 
. 0 ayadov. See Textual Note *. De Wette 
thus explains the connection of oi» with what pre- 
cedes: “If this does not take place, then your good 
will not be evil spoken of.”"—R.] What is the good 
which the Apostle speaks of, and in how far is it 
exposed to slander? Explanations: 


* (Dr. Lange’s view a to be correct, but some re- 
marks must be added for the sake of clearness. The weak 
brother is evidently the one who is “‘grieved.”” The offence 
objection of Philippl, about Pacts paying spaclal reward to 
objection o: pl, about Paul’s special rega 

4 had ie atog er irrelevant ; 


the meaning injure, and (with Meyer) take Avwetras in 
It must be dist from amdAAve 


It does not necessarily amply that the weak brother is led to 
sey and thus to offend against his 


se from thee.’’—R.] 
t ttn bis ith edition ted omits a)] reference to this 


t. Phili however, calls this verse a dictum probans 

r the possibility cic pings But as Dr. Hodge remarks : 
“‘ Saints are preserved, not in despite of apo » but from 
ey a 


marie’ e I atasize, th ish.”—R. 
t [It is evident that dwchna re to eternal destruo- 
ton, since Christ offered His life to redeem from this 
(Mfeyer); yet, as this dextruction (like the antithetical 
notion, eternal life) begins here, according to the scriptural 
yepresentatio''s, we must take it in its widest sense.—Al- 
ford thus paraphrases the verse, bringing out the contrast 
implied in the use of Bpwma: “The mere Avwreiy your 
er, is an offence against love ; how much ter an 
offence, then, if this Avweiy end in dwodAAves—in raising 
coneng * act againgt his conscience, and so commit sin, 
and be rof quenching God's Spirit within ee 


0 muat. of thine—a brother. for whom Christ died 1”"— 


them made it a subject of derisio 
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1. ro ayaSoy is Christian freedom (“in re 
lation to eating meat”), Origen, Thomasius, Grotius, 
and others; Tholuck, with reference to 1 Cor. x 
29, 830. Then the reference to the eating of meat 
is evidently nothing more than an accidental con. 
sistency of Christian freedom in its general meaning.* 
De Wette and Philippi, on the contrary, observe 
that the matter in question here is the possession 
not of a single party, but of the whole Church 
But Tholuck aptly replies: ‘“‘ This freedom was ob 
jectively purchased for the whole Church.” There 
fore also the reading 40» does not pronounce 
against this explanation. 

2. Theodoret, De Wette, Philippi: faith. [Lu 
ther, Melanchthon, Hodge, &c.: the gospel. In fuct, 
om is the view of Philippi: doctrina evangelica.— 

1, The kingdom of God, in ver. 17. [So Ewald, 
Umbreit, Meyer. With proper restrictions, this view 
seems least objectionable. (2.) and (3.) imply that 
the evil-speaking is from without the Church.—R. ] 

Unquestionably ver. 17 is an explanation of ver. 
16, but the kingdom of God is here described as a 
treasure and enjoyment of faith, and there it is the 
first element: righteousness through Christ = free- 
dom from human ordinances; see Gal. v. 1. The 
explanations harmonize, in maintaiming that the ques- 
tion is concerning the Christian good, xar’ éoyn» 
And this good must be named objectively the gos- 
pel, and subjectively faith ; or, if we comprise both 
these elements, the kingdom of God. It obscures 
the text to rend these thi asunder by aut, aut. 
But it is unmistakable that the Apostle speaks rela- 
tively of this good, as it is represented in the free- 
dom of faith enjoyed by renewed mankind. Now. 
as the punctilious Jewish Christians, and particularly 
the Jews, saw many Christians abusing their free- 
dom, they were exposed to the danger, from this 
abuse of freedom, to abuse and finally to slande. 
freedom itself, and even the gospel, according to a 
confusion of fanaticism similar to what occurs in 
our day, when men confound the Reformation with 
revolution, with the Miinster fanaticism, with sec- 
tarianism, and apostasy from Christianity. Paul 
already had a sufficiently bitter experience in the 
impossibility of avoiding such slanders, even when 
the greatest care is observed ; he all the more re- 
garded it as an obligation of wisdom and love, tuo 
edmonish those who were free to make a proper use 
of their freedom. We must not, however, consider 
the slander of Christian freedom in itself alone, apart 
from its principle, faith. Besides, this one slander 
of Christians against Christians had, as its result, 
another: that the Gentiles abused Christianity be- 
cause of its division, and perhaps the proudest among 
that Christians 
contended about eating and drinking, as if these 
things were the real blessings of the kingdom of 
heaven. This latter feature is the explanation of 
Cocceius. 

Ver. 17. For the kingdom of God. [Ia 
If the reference in ver. 16 be to freedom, then 
connection is: Preserve your liberty from such evil 


* (Alford: ** Your strength of faith ts a good thing; la 
it a oy into bad repute.” ak is more exact, and avoids 
borrowing an interpretation from 1 Cor. x. Yet it is still 
more open to the objection, that the matter here referred te 
is a on of the whole Ohurch. The change to the 
pl (tna@r), ita emphatic tion, and the rd 
ayaédéy itself, sufficiently a the correctness of the 
view, which refers this “‘ good" to the whole Church.—R.) 
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speaking, since nothing spiritual is involved. [f, 
however, Meyer’s view be adopted, then a motive is 
presented here, with a reference to the tenor of the 
evil-speaking—+. ¢., the blasphemy would consist iu 
such a wrong estimate of Christianity, or the king- 
dom of God in the minds of those without. The 
advantage of taking the wider view of ver. 16 be- 
comes obvious here. For if it be restricted to the 
strong, then this verse must be so restricted also, 
when its most necessary application is to the weak 
brethren.—R.] The Sacsieia tov Osor, typi- 
fied by the Old Testament theocracy, is God’s domin- 
ion over the heart, instituted and administered by 
Christ ; it is the heavenly sphere of life, in which 
God’s. word and Spirit govern, and whose organ on 
earth is the Church. Here, too, Meyer mixes up 
the second advent: there is “‘ also here nothing else 
than the messianic om, which shall be set up 
at the second coming of Christ.” 

Is not eating and Poewors nas 
zooeg. Oomp. Col. ii. 16. The act of eating and 
of drinking. The reference is obviously to the prac- 
tice of both parties.—R.] Its nature does not con- 
sist in this. [Not as the Greek fathers interpret: 
it is not won by this—R.] Meyer: ‘The moral 
condition of its (future!) nature does not depend 
aa eek and peac in 

But teousness, peace, and jo 
the Holy Ghost [aiia pusureeten ea) 
etonyy xai yaga éy mvevpats aylo ]. 
De Wette has full ground for contending against 
the shallow interpretations of these words, by a 
series of commentators from Ohrysostom down to 
Meyer (Grotius and Fritzsche among the number), 
to the effect that the question here is only one of 
moral virtues. With Meyer, the “rectitude” natu- 
rally stands at the head. De Wette interprets these 
ideas in the full sense. Therefore he connects the 
doctrinal view A hag Calovius, and others) with the 
ethical. [So Hodge, in last edition. In the earlier, 
he adopted the ‘‘ethical” view. But as he now says: 
“Paul does not mean to say that Christianity con- 
sists in morality—that the man who is just, peace- 
ful, and cheerful, is a true Christian. This would 
be to contradict the whole argument of this Epis- 
tle."—-R.]_ Accordingly, rightcousness ia, first of 
all, justification ; peace is chiefly rest of spirit; and 
joy in the Holy Ghost is the joy of our spirit, which 
has its ground in the Holy Ghost.* But inasmuch 
as the question here is not so much concerning the 
virtues of God’s kingdom as its blessings, the doc- 
trinal view must be regarded as the principal thing. 
It might be said, as regards the concrete occasion 
L e., the circumstances of the Roman Church]: a. 

ith righteousness in Christ there is joined freedom 
from legality; 5. With peace and the spirit of peace 
there are joined brotherly moderation and forbear- 
ance in the use of freedom; c. And with joy in the 
Holy Ghost there is joined the impulse to cultivate 
social joy through the proper tone of mind. Tho- 
luck, with good ground, has cited chap. xv. 13 in 
favor of the religious construction of the three defi- 
sitions ; also 1 Thess, i, 6; Phil. iii. 1; 2 Cor. vi. 


* (Alford prefers: ‘in connection with, under the in- 
dwelling and irfuence of,’ the Holy Gh to De Wette’s 
view, which he, however, says is true, though not expressed 
bhare.—The phrase ‘‘in the Holy Ghost” does not quali 
the whole clause, but “joy” alone. Dr. Hodge defend 
che wider nce in his earlier editions, perhaps to 
from error the “ethical” view of the terms, which he then 
eee In the last edition, he leaves the matter doubt- 
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10. Grotius, and others, have interpreted the jos 
transitively, to establish joy; and this effect is, in 
deed, quite peculiar to the svcial impulse of Chris- 
tian joy, which it has from heaven (“‘ Behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy”); but this element 
is not the principal and fundamental thought. 

Ver. 18. For he who herein serveth Christ. 
"Ev tovrtm, according to Meyer, means: accord- 
tng to this; that is, according to the relation already 
given. Tholuck more fitly says: herein. The per- 
ception of the opposition between the inwurd and 
real and the unreal and outward in God’s kingdom, 
and the cultivation of the former, is meant. far 
éy tovrtw is much stronger than éy rovtow. [The 
singular is so strongly supported, that we must adopt 
it; see Zeztual Note *. But it bas been referred 
by many commentators (from Origen to Jowett) to 
the Holy Ghost. Dr. assumes that this is 
the necessary view. But as Alford remarks: “ It 
would be unnatural that a subordinate member of 
the former sentence, belonging only to yaga, should 
be at once raised to be the emphatic one in this, and 
the three graces, just emphatically mentioned, lost 
sight of.” This difficulty has led a number of com- 
mentators to retain the plural. But this is contrary 
to the received canons of criticism, and an unfair 
method of avoiding the difficulty.—R. 


Is well- to God, &. [stagearos 
to O:r@, x.t.4.] He who, in the perception of 
this rule of the New Testament, serves Christ with 


pure motive, has the twofold blessing of being well- 
pleasing to God and approved of men. Among 
these men, the best among those who dissent are — 
undoubtedly chiefly meant, for the really quarrel- 
some partisans are most embittered by the peaceful 
conduct of faith.* 

Ver. 19. Let us therefore follow after the 

of ce [dua oty ta tHs Elonyns 
dtwxoeev. The inference is from vers. 17, 18 
(De Wette, Philippi, Meyer), not from the whole 
preceding context (Hodge). See Textual Note '* on 
the form of the verb,—R.] The dewixeyr is here in 
contrast with the impulse of party excitements. 

The things which pertain to mutual edifi- 
oation [xai ta tig obxodonas TIS Ebs 
addniovg]. EHdification always comprises two 
elements, according to the figure which represents 
the Church as Christ’s temple: 1. Arrangement into 
the fellowship of Christ by the awakening, vivifica- 
tion, and preparation of the stones; 2. Arrange- 
ment into the fellowsHtiip of the Church by the pro- 
motion of what is essential, and by moderation in 
the exercise of grace according to the spirit of hu- 
mility and self-denial ; see 2 Cor. x. 8; xiii, 10, and 
other passages. In this sense, each should build the 
other up. 

Ver, 20. Do not for the sake of meat undo 
the work of God [uy tvexevy Powparos 
xatadve (pull down) to feyor trot Ozoi}. 
Instead of butlding up, the inconsiderate one tears 
down. The xaradvey and Avsy are a specific ex 
 agleee of this fact. The work (building) of Goa 

been understood as Christian faith, the gery 
ela, the extension of Christianity ; Meyer, and oth 
era, have understood the Christian as such. [‘‘ Hie 
Christian personality.”] But the oixodou7 here evi- 


* (Calvin: ‘‘ Hence probatum hominibus testatur, quie 
non possunt non reddere testimonium virtuli, quam occulis 
cernunt. Non quod semper fAlits Dei parcant improbi.—Sed 
Paulus hie de sincero judicw loquitur, ewi nuvla est admista 
morositas, nullum odium, nulla superstitio.—R } 
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dently denotes the fellowship of faith. [This seems 
to combine the two favorite views, viz., that the 
fellow-Christian is here referred to—that the “ king- 
dom of God” in its extension is meant, Alford, re- 
ferring to t Cor. iii. 9, explains: ‘‘ Thy fellow-Chris- 
tian, as a plant of God’s planting, a building of God’s 
raising.” —R. 

But it is evil [alia xaxdyv. Instead of dé 
we have adda here. See Hartung, Partikellehre, 
fi. p. 408.—R.] To xaxov we must simply supply, 
from what precedes: Every thing which tw clean in 
ttxelf (Meyer). [Alford thinks nothing need be sup- 
plied, except, as in E. V., the neuter verb. ‘“‘ It is 
evil—i. ¢., there is criminality in the man.” On 
the other proposed supplements, see Meyer, Alford, 
in loco—R.] Kaxoyv, injurious in this case, 
cause it is not only a sin to him, but also leads him 
to ruinous frivolity ; see ver. 15. 

To the man who eateth through offence 
[rs avFeadtw TH dia TQOTKOUMATOG 

oftovts}. By the one who eats, there can only 
be meant the weak one (according to Chrysostom, 
Luther [Meyer], and others), and not the strong one, 
according to the explanation of most commentators 
(Calvin, Grotius, De Wette [Hodge, Alford], and 
others). But the address is directed to the strong. 
Do not destroy for the sake of meat—that is, by 
thy inconsiderate and free enjoyment—the work of 
God, for, by the zgdoxozne which thou givest thy 
brother, thou leadest him to eat against his con- 
science. For it is said, first, concessively: all things 
indeed are pure; second, the one eating with (taken, 
not given) offence to his conscience, is, as an injured 
one, contrasted with the one who destroys, who hus 
given him offence; we have, besides, in the third 
place, the whole context. 

[Those who find in offence a reference to the 
offence given by the strong one, rather than to the 
offence taken by the weak one, also urge the con- 
text in favor of their view. The context, however, 
only proves that the strong are addressed here, They 
incorrectly infer from this, that the xaxoyv must 
be predicated of the action of the party addressed. 
But is it not like Paul to urge, as a motive, the evil 
‘effect upon the brother taking offence? Besides, 
as Meyer suggests, the other view has no special con- 
nection with the former part of the verse, but gives 
us only the vague remark, that it is wrong to eat so 
as to give offence to others. The objection, that 
offence cannot well be applied to offence against 
one’s own conscience, loses its force, when it is re- 
membered that the strong are cautioned with refer- 
“ence to the effect of their conduct on the weak.—R. } 

Ver. 21. It is not good to eat flesh, &c. 
[xalov to ny payeiy xoéa, x.t.A.]. Luther, 
and others, incorrectly take xadow as comparative 
in relation to éy « [‘‘It is better that thou eatest 
no flesh and drinkest no wine, or (than) that thereon 
thy brother,” &c.]. Probably to tone down the force 
of the expression, which seemed all teo strong. But 
xaAdoy itself contains the necessary mitigation, since 
it denotes a higher and freer measure of self-deny- 
Ing love. [Dr. Lange renders it: edel, noble, The 
ease is not hypothet.cal; the scrupulous demanded 
. tbstinence ie wine also, we infer from the whole 

Not to do any thing wherein thy brother, 
&e. here? iy w 6 adslgog cov. See Text. 
wal Note **.] Tholuck, and others, referring to 1 
Cor. x. 31, would supply nouty with éy ow, which 
ie certainly more correct than to supply gayeiy 7 
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nuivy. [The E. V. seems to imply the latter view ; 
it is emended, therefore.] As De Wette properle 
remarks: Paul does not here lay down, as a definite 
precept, this principle of self-denying love accoid 
ing to which he had lived (see 1 Cor. viii. 18).* On 
the three expressions zvooxo7tes, &c., see the 
explanation of ver. 13. [It is not necessary to find 
(with Calvin) a climax ad infra in these three verbs, 
yet they are not precisely synonymous. The figure 
of ver. 13 is retained, but the third verb expresser 
the mildest form of offence. De Wette, Philipp 
(and E. V.) render: ts made (or becomes) weak ; 
Meyer, Alford, and othera, more correctly : is weak. 
The full thought, then, is: It is noble not to do any 
thing wherein thy brother is weak; even to avoid 


be- | his weak point —R.] 


Ver. 22. Hast thou faith ? 
Bytes; See Jextual Note’. The briefer read- 
ing is adopted there.—R.}] Meyer, with Calvin, 
Grotius, and otbers, take these words as interroga- 
tive; Tholuck, with Luther, Fritzsche, and others, 
as concessive, which corresponds better with the con- 
text.+ [If 7» be rejected, the interrogative form 
is to be preferred, as better suiting the lively char. 
acter of the address (so Philippi, Alford, De Wette, 
Hodge, &c.). The question implies, on the part of 
the strong brother, an assertion; J have faith. The 
concessive view: you have fatth, J grant, may imply 
the same. In fact, whatever reading or construction 
be adopted, the purport of the verse remains un- 
changed.—R.] Tholuck: “The stronger will depend 
upon his faith, but he should not come forward with 
it.” That is, should not come forward with it in 
practical uncharitable conduct ; but, on the other 
ane he should not dissemble the conviction of his 
aith, 

Have it to thyself [xara ceavroy Yye. 
Keen i, because well founded, but for the sake of 
thy brother, keep tt to thyself.—R.] This comprises 
not only a restriction for the strong, but also a limi- 
tation of the principle previously established in ver. 
21. Or, in his private life, where he gives no offence 
to his brother, he may also live according to his faith, 
yet according to the rule that he should regard him- 
self as present to God.—Before God. [As God 
sees it, it need not be paraded before man (Mever, 
Hodge).—R.] Tholuck explains the évywasoy Tt. 
Oro by thanksgiving. 

Bleased is he, &. [waxapsos, x.1.4.] Lu- 
ther: Blessed is he whose conscience does not con- 
demn him in that which he allows. 80 also Meyer; 
Philippi, with reference to ver. 5: ‘‘ Let every one 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.” But we can- 
not expect here a simple declaration of the strong 
man’s blessedness in opposition to the weak; and 
all the less so, because, immediately afterward, there 
is mention made of. the weak one’s sinful eating in 
doubt, which the strong man has occasioned by his 
offence.{ Thus the proposition directs attention to 


[ov xiotes 


* (Hence, while a Christian may strive to reach such a 


penaple in his ce, no brother, es lly no “‘ weak 
rother,” has aright to demand it of or obtrude hie 
stumbling, so as to exact self-denial from others.—R.] 


t Fea opposes the interrogative form, because it 
would imp] aneenre answer. But there is little warrant 
for this. the better correspondence with the context 
mentioned by Dr. Lange is based on this view of the force 
of the in tive, then it disappears at once. —R. 

¢ (Philippi and Wordsworth make the clause apply to 
roth classes; Meyer, to the strong alone g the 
advantage they have, as a motive to considerate condnet 
toward the weak, whose oy re is set forth in the nest 
clause); Alford, and most, find here a commendation of the 
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the difference between the theoretical convicuon and 
an inconsiderate conduct according to it. “ Blessed 
le he whose conscience must not practically disap- 
prove of what he, according to his theoretical con- 
viction, approves.” No one can have a perfect con- 
viction of practical good conduct, if he make a false 
application of the theoretical conviction of faith 
against love; see 2 Cor. viii. 9-12; 1 Cor. ix. 19; 
x. 28. [This view of Dr. Lange, which seems to 
be peculiirly his own, implies a distinction so subtle, 
that it seems out of place in the practical part of 
the Epistle of this earnest Christian teacher. He 
adduces no arguments to support it, except the 
negative one, that the declaration of the strong 
man’s blessedness can scarcely be expected here, 
especially when the danger of the weak one from 
the example of the strong one follows immediately. 
But as, in ver. 20, Paul refers to the evil done to 


the weak, as a motive to the strong whom he is ad- 
dressing, so here he may present the bleesedness of 
a strung conviction, and then the er of a weak 


one, as a double motive to be of the weak 
brother. As the whole argument tends toward chap. 
xv. 1, this seems a satisfactory view.—R. 

Who jadgeth not himself. The Apostle says 
xeéymy, and not xataxpivmy (as most commen- 
tators explain), because the Christian, with the un- 
conscious and false application of a principle which 
is m itself righteous, and even holy, does not sin so 
ruinously as he who condemns himself by acting 
against his religious conviction.* With the germi- 
nating principle of faith in the weak one, the law 
is no more of authority; but sv long as it applies 
to him in connection with faith, he cannot do vio- 
lence to it. It is not by presumptuousness, but 
by mature conviction, that we become free.—[ Al- 
dik doxtepaces. Agendum eligit (Estius). 

er. 23. But he that doubteth [6 dé dia- 
xesvouevoc]. With the act of eating, he is at 
the same time stricken and co » XaTa- 
xéxoetas; comp. John iii. 18. Meyer: “It was 
necessary to define more specifically the actual sei/- 
condemnation (Chrysostom, Theodoret, Grotius, and 
most commentators).” But there is a great differ- 
ence between self-condemnation and actual self-con- 
demnation. If the explanation, “‘to be subject to 
Divine condemnation,” does not say: to be already 
subject to the final judgment, then must it be ex- 
plained to mean, that a Divine sentence on his con- 
demnable (nut condemned) condition bas occurred 
in his act itself, which sentence he must himself 
best experience in his own conscience, because the 
fact of his doubting is better known to himself than 
¢o any one else. 

Because it is not of faith [or. otx éx 
xiotemc]. Namely, that he ate. [Alford explains 
of faith here: “from a persuasion of rectitude 


His view (which is 
also that of Meyer and Hodge) is to be preferred to Dr. 
genious and refined n.—R. 


eslf-j ot.” Dr, Lange’s a occasioned by 
his view of the whole sentence.—R,] 

t [Meyer finds here an antithesis to “blessed” (ver. 
22), but the idea of Divine condemnation must be properly 
limited. Philippi: ‘‘The act of eating iteelf condemns 
feim, of course according to the Divine ordering, eo that the 

ioe of this verdict a not only before God, but 

ore men, and bimeelf RK) 


unded on and consonant with his life of faith 

t ‘ faith tn the Son of God’ by which the Apos 
tle describes his own life in the flesh as being lived, 
informing and penetrating the motives and the con- 
science, will not include, will not sanction, an act 
done against the testimony of the conscience.” 
This is, perhaps, more in accordance with Dr. Lange's 
view of alotis (see below) than the ordinary imter- 
pretation, which confines it to mere persuasion 
moral conviction (Hodge, De Wette, and most).—R. | 

And whatsoever is not of faith is sin 
[zayv 32 6 ox dx Riotims auaptia éc- 
tiv]. To be read as a concluding sentence, and 
not as an explanation of the foregoing: because 
every thing which is not of faith, &c. ithe E. V. 
(for) is incorrect ; and should be substituted, dé in 

ucing, as Alford suggests, an aziom.—R. ]|—Con- 
flicting explanations : 


1 A tine, and many other commentators; 
Calovius, &c.: which is not of Christian saving faith. 
Then the consequence is the proposition: The whole 


life of unbelievers is sin, even the morality and vir- 
tues of the heathen, &c. (Formula Conc. 700: 
where even the peccata sunt are moderated by the 
peccatis contaminata.) * 

2. Moral faith, “the moral conviction of the reo- 
titude of a mode of action” (De Wette, Reiche, 
and Meyer, after Chrysostom, and others). But un- 
doubtedly Chryazostom’s explanation shows a better 
knowledge of the connection between the require- 
ment of saving faith and subjective conviction than 
many modern explanations, with all their fidelity to 
conviction. Even Grotius does not speak of convic- 
tion, but of conscience: Peccatum est, quidquid sit, 
CONSCIENTIA non adxtipulante. There can be no 
perverted decision of conscience which conscience 
itself did not have to contradict, and consequently 
also no abstract and subjective certainty of convic- 
tion without an objective ground. But conscience 
itself harmonizes with God's law, jast as the law 
harmonizes with the gospel and its faith. Otherwise, 
the world would be irretrievably lost in egotistic 
separation. How would we ever get at the way- 
ward, if the truth did not testify to their con- 
science ? 

We accordingly bave to distinguish in explana- 


* (It is greatly to be doubted whether this explanation 
necessarily involves this conclusion. It is easy to fores 
apes this, or any other pnasage, some incorrect inference. 

or example, as Dr. Hodye well remarks: ‘It is wrong to 
do any thing which we think to be wrong. The converse of 
this proposition, however, is not true. It is not always 

pepe to do what we think to be right.” Alford says 
* Here the Apcetie has in view two Christians, both living 
by faith, and by faith doing ncts pleasing to God: and he 
reminds them thut whatever they do out of harmony with 
this great principle of their spiri lives, pramaars the 
category of sin. The qu n touching the ‘infidelis’ 
must be settled by another ing : Can he whom we thus 
name have fa‘th—such a faith as may enable him to do actz 
which are not sinful !—a question impossible for us te 
solve.” Oertainly the Augustinian inference may be de- 
duced far more direct! from other passages; and it should 
not prejudice any against the view which claims that Chris- 
th must underlie the ‘‘faith” here referred to. 


does | conscientiam itnformans et conjirmans ; parti ndamen 
ah dae: Balas 


tum 
Wor worth, however, limit the meaning to som 
subjective persuasion, which seems tame and unpeuline 
The author last named shows the b skr ps effects of the 


be 

the Augustinian view. Dr. 
ground with Alford (see above), combining 
‘¢ confidence proceeding from saving faith.”—R.] 
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tion (3.) between conscience and subjective convic- 
tion in the usual sense; see chap. ii. 14,15. In ex- 
planation (1.) we must distinguish: a. Between 
faith in a doctrinal system and saving faith itself; 
b. Between developed saving faith and its begin- 
nings under gratia eniens, the doing of the 
truth in the life of the upright; John iii. 21. It 
follows clearly enough from chap. ii., that the Apos- 
tle does not here mean to characterize such a con- 
duct as sin. Yet, on the other hand, he will not 
designate such conduct as sinless; for, until the con- 
ecious reconciliation or perfection of conscience, 
even the better man is in an inward darkness and 
vacillation concerning his ways, and selfish motives 
are mixed even with his better actions, But the 
Apostle also does not speak here solely of the oppo- 
aition in the life of Christians, Christians must be 
conscious of their opinion as well as of their action, 
in the light of truth itself. Philippi has brought out 
prominently the connection between (1.) and (2.). 
But he returns to a modified Augustinian view, by 
deducing from the claim that the confidence of the 
acceptability to God of an action must be the result 
of saving faith, the conclusion that all conduct is sin 
which has not this saving faith as its ultimate source 
and origin (p. 584).* It would be better to say: 
whose origin is not the shining of the Logos into the 
conscience. It is hazardous tu regard believers as 
complete, but still more hazardous to distinguish 
only complete unbelievers from them. See the 
Exeg. Notes on ver. 1. On Augustine’s view, see 
Reiche, ii. p. 489. 

On the doxology following here in some Codd, 
«brought over from the conclusion), see the Intro- 
duction, p. 85 [and Textual Notes on chap. xvi.]; 
also on the controversies occasioned by the two con- 
cluding chapters. For further particulars, see Mey- 
er, p. 507.4 


* (Philippi’s view will not be understood unless more 
fully cited. He says: “wiorg here is not immediately 
justifying, sav ng faith, but the confidence springing there- 
from, that all the action proceeding from it, and consistent 
with it, is acceptable to God. The proposition of Augus- 
tine, omnis infildelium vita peccatum es’, finds here not, 
indeed, its direct, but its indirect proof. For, if every 
action which does not prucecd from the confidence of its 
msi ip sai to God is sin, ard this confidence is the 
result of evangelical, suving faith alone, then it follows, 
that all conduct is sin which has 
ultimate source and origin.” —R, ] 

t [On chups, xv. and xvi. Baur of Tibingen has doubt- 
ed the genul:eness of these two chapters, but on such in- 
sufficient grounds that it is not necessary to enter upon the 
queation. See Irtrod., B 385. Various theories Lave been 
suggested (by Semler, Paulus, Eichhorn, Schulz, Ewald, 
und now by Renan), which admit that Paul wrote these 
two chapters, but deny them a place in this Epistle. For 
this, a plausible und is found in the insertion of the 
doxology at the close of chap. xiv., in the long list of ac- 

uaintances (chap. xvi.) at me, wkere Paul had never 
o—none of whom are mentioned in the Epistles written 
rom Rome, especially in tle salutation to Aquila and 
riscilla, who were at Ephesus shurtly before and shortly 
after the date of this Epistle. But Rome was the capit:] 
of the world, and many acquaintances might be there, and 
as readily depart. Were the salutations few, no doubt the 
eritics would have urged this as an argument against its 
genuineness. Meyer says: ‘‘ Among all the reasons which 
are adduced in support of these different opines, none 
hold good, not even those which seem least founded upon 
mere arbitrariness.” The St. Paul of Renan has just a 
peared. He accepts our Epistle as genuine, but denies the 
2orrectness of its title, and aleo ite intecrity. The follow- 
ine is a résumé: ‘“‘The oditors of the final and accepted | 
text of Paul’s letters had, for a general principle, to reject | 
nothing and add nothing— but above all, to reject Lothing. | 
The common body, then, of the so-called Epistie to the ' 
Romans was a circular letter, an encyclical letter addressed | 
to the churches of Ephesus a::d Thesealonica principally, ; 


not this savi:g faith as its 
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Chap. xv., ver. 1. Now we that are strong 
ought [ogeihopev d& quticg o& duvutod. 
The dé does not stand for owy, as the E, V. indi 
cates (80 Hodge), although it connects with what 
precedes (Meyer, Philippi, &c.).—R.] Tholuck finde 
in dé continuative a proof that the division of the 
chapter has been improperly made ut this verse. Aé 
far as conviction is concerned, the Apostle stands on 
the side of the strong; see chap. xiv. 14, 20; 1 Cor. 
viii, 4. 

[To bear, Bacraie.y]. After the Apostle 
has shown what the strong have to avoid, he shows 
what is now their duty toward the weak. In natu- 
ral life, weakness is often oppressed nnd made to 
suffer violence by power; in the kingdom of the 
Spirit, on the contrary, “strong” expresses both the 
appointment to, and the duty of bearing, the infirm. 
ities of the weaker. 

Infirmities of the weak [ta aodivypa- 
ta tov aduvatwy. Meyer, Lange: Glaubens. 
schwachheiten ; but, with Philippi, Alford, &c., it 
seems best to regard the term as general, including, 
of course, the scruples above referred to.—R.] 
These are undoubtedly a burden, and thus an im- 
pediment to the progress of the strong; but in 
order to take the weak ones along with them, tbei1 
weaknesses must be taken up—which is the rule in 
a caravan. But the bearing does nut consist merely 
in suffering, but rather in forbearance. [Comp. Ge! 
vi. 2, Lange’s Comm., p. 149, where the same vert 
is used. —f.] 

And not to please ourselves. “4ptoxery 
see Gal. i. 10 [1 Cor. x. 88]. 


C. Reciprocal edification, in self-denial, accor. - 
ing to the example of Christ, chap, xv. 2-4. 

Ver. 2. Let every one of us [ixaaros 
nuiyv., See Textual Notes *® and *}. Thue the 
Apostle here comprehends both parties.—[F'or his 
goed (with a view) to edification, sic tro aya. 
fov meg oixodongy.| Bengel: Bonum (aya- 
Sov) genus, a ae o xpectes. There is, first, ¢é¢. 
then, 7g0¢. In order that one may aid the other 
in what Is good, he should promote his edification, 
his sense fur the fellowship of what is good. The 
good chiefly meant here is self-denying love, the 
constant exercise of humility. ; 

Ver, 8. For even Christ pleased not him- 
self [xai yav 6 Xororosy oty barvtm ye- 
o+v. Dr. Lange renders: Denn (selbst) auch Chris. 
tus lebte nicht sich selber zum Gefallen. The E, V. 
is more literal.—R.] See Phil. ii. 6; 2 Cor. viii 9. 
Pleasing one’s self denotes the inconsiderate and 
unfriendly pursuit of the ideals of our own subjec. 
tivity in the selfish isolation of our personal exist. 
ence, 

But, as it is written. &c. [alia xadug 
yiyoantas, «td. See Textual Note *.] Pa. 
Ixix. 9. The sentence is literally cited. n the 
different supplements suggested with aiia, see 


but aleo to the brethren at Rome and one or more other 
plices Local and individual items were adjoi: ed, accord- 
ing as the special destination of the general areular These 
specialities were selected, and sewed on, 80 to 8) enk, to the 
final edition, by honest editors, more desirous of al alt 
St. Paul’s authentic words than of nioa literary form. ere 
1s the explanation of repetitions, and of salutatory phrase, 
in the midst of the Epistle to the Romans, otherwiee incx- 

licable in the text of n so clean, straightfurward, inelegant, 

ut logical writer as St. Paul.” It would seem that his 
view is but a vivacious and churacteristic phas) of the 
Feners} eats ndvanced by the German author: name¢ 
nbove.-— lh. 
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Meyer, who would not supply any thing.* Grotius 
suggests the most natural one: jfecit. The citation 
is 


rom the LXX. The theoretical sufferer, who was is the simplest and best sense. 


reproached fur the Lord’s sake, was a type of Christ; 
but Christ’s subjecting himself to the reproaches of 
the world proceeded from His steadfast fellowship 
with humanity for God’s sake. for himself, He 
might have had joy; Heb. xii. 2,3 [Alfurd: “The 
words in the Messianic Psalm are addressed to the 

‘ather, not to those for whom Christ suffered ; but 
they prove all that is here required, that he He did 
not please himself; His sufferings were undertaken 
on account of the Father’s good purpose—mere 
work which He gave Him to do.”—R. | 

Ver. 4. For whatsoever things were writ- 
ten aforetime [oga yav nmvotyeagy. Jus- 
tification of the previous citation (Philippi), and a 
preparation for the subject to be introduced next, 
viz., the duty of unanimity (Alford). In zo, just 
before the emphatic 7unet&gav, Meyer correctly 
finds the thought: All before our time—i. ¢., the 
whole Old Testament.—R.}] This does not apply 
merely to the messianic prophecies (Reiche). The 
_ immediate design of the entire Old Testament Scrip- 
tures for the Jews does not preclude their universal 
purpose for all ages. 

That we through the patience and the 
comfort of the Scriptures [iva dca rig imo- 
MOVES eae Osa THS Mayaxlnatos THY yoa- 
giv. See Textual Note™, The repetition of dva 
veems to favor the view that ygaguy» depends on 
nmagarxdnoerms aloue; yet many commentators, 
who adopt this reading, claim (and with reason) that 
euch a construction would be ungrammatical. Still, 
Dr. Lange seems to favor it. We paraphrase: “the 
patience and comfort produced by a study of the 
Scriptures."—R.] Two things should support the 
believer, particularly in looking at the retarding, ob- 
structing prejudice of the weak: First, the patience 
immanent in the Christian spirit (patience evidently 
suits better here than constancy, which Meyer pre- 
fers). [So Philippi, De Wette, &c.}] Second, the 
comfort of the Holy Scriptures, which, in the pres- 
ent connection, consisted in the fact that, in spite 
of all the impediments to spiritual life in the Old 
Testament, the development to the New Testament 
nevertheless proceeded uninterruptedly. 

Might have our hope [tiv éinida tyw- 
wey. Dr. Lange: mtzht hold fast hope. Others: 
might have more and more of the Christian hope. 
And then, this comfort was an encourage- 
ment to hold fast hope as the hope of better times ; 
that is, of the ever newer and more glorions devel- 
opments of God's kingdom, in Spener’s sense. 
Reza, and others, properly explain: deneamus, which 
is opposed by Meyer. We can, indeed, preserve 
hope by patience, but not acquire it. According to 
Meyer, indeed, patience should also be referred to 
Tov yea. veer Grotius, and others), and this 
should therefore imbue Christians, But yet the pa- 
tience and comfort of the Scriptures could not mean, 
without something further: the patience and the 
comfort with which the Scriptures imbue us. [The 
genitive yoapmy is joined with touovys also, by 
Chrysostom, aud by most modern commentators. 
In fact, this is the only view which can be justified 


* (So De Wette, Philippi, and others. The E. V., by 
putting a comma aftcr “‘ but,” gives the same interpretatio:: 
~t.¢., but the reproaches, as it is written, &c The ah- 
oo Nes of any f*rmuls of citation favors this construc tion. 
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grammatically. ‘‘The patience and comfort pro 
duced by, arising from, a study of the Scriptures,’ 
So Alfurd, and 
most,—R. |—It is justifiably urged by Meyer, against 
Reiche, and others, that hope must here be tuken 
subjectively. Of course, he who lets go his subjec- 
tive hope, gives up thereby its object. [The hope is 
undoubtedly to be regarded as subjective, but thr: 
article (which we preserve in English by rendering : 
our hope) points to a definite Christian hope, viz, 
of future glory. It would then seem appropriate tc 
understand “‘ we might have hope” as referring to 
the obtaining of a higher degree of this hope through 
the patience, &c. (So Meyer, Philippi, De Wette). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


‘. The present section contains a confessional 
Eirenicon of the Apostle. It requires: (1.) Recip- 
rocal recognition of the common ground of faith. 
(2.) The balancing of the conviction of faith with 
the conduct of love. (3.) Above all, watchfulneas 
against particular ethical errors on both sides. [The 
profound insight into human nature manifested in 
this chapter, combines, with the unparalleled adap- 
tation of its precepts to the social life of men in al! 
ages, to prove “the God of peace” its author. In 
America, where society is newest, most experimen. 
tal, and yet public opinion so tyrannical, where, per. 
haps, the extremes of the weak and the strong are 
found, it deserves especial study.—R. } 

2. As the name, the weak, is not an unconditional 
reproach, so the strong is not unconditional praise. 
The weak one’s prejudice is a certain protection so 
long as he keeps his weakness pure—that is, does 
not make it a rule for others; the strong one’s juz 
tiflable sense of freedom leads to the danger of self- 
boasting, particularly against love, which can draw 
in its train the loss of faith. These propositions can 
be proved by the example of pious Catholics and of 
wicked Protestants, Yet the standpoint of the strong 
man is in itself higher, and though he becomes very 
guilty by the abuse of his freedom of faith, the 
Apostle yet portrays, with very strong expressions, 
the ruin of those who eat tn doubt, The unliberated 
ones, who would not be free in a positive, but in a 
negative, and therefore insufficient way, become the 
most unmitigated anomists and antinomians both in 
a religious and moral respect. It, in the time of the 
Reformation, all Protestants had become positively 
free by Christ, Protestantism would hardly have ex. 
perienced in its history such great impediments of 
reaction as that of unbelief. 

[Weak and strong, old and new, conservative 
and radical—these antitheses are not precisely sy- 
nonymous, yet, ip their leading features, the same. 
He does what Paul has not done, who throws him. 
self entirely with one class or the other. The 
Church has ever contained, and has ever needed, 
both elements. Yet sometimes those are deemed 
radical who answer to the description here given of 
the wea’ brethren; and those who are truly strong 
are often classed with the old-fashioned.—The cau. 
tion about judging is prophetic of what is so mani 
fest in the history of Christ’s Church in her impe1 
fection: that more divisions and discords have arisen 
from the questions, about which the Apostle himself 
gives no definite decision, than from the discussiot 
of the weightier matters of the earlier charters 
—R.1 
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3. lt is almost impossible to emphasize sufficient- 
ly the two distinctions to which the present section 
leads us. The Apostle shows, first, that we should 
not deny vur free conviction, but should deny our- 
selves in reference to the inconsiderate conduct ac- 
cording tw conviction in practical things, that do not 
belong to the testimony of faith. How often is this 
rulz exactly reversed, by one’s asserting a narrow 
view in order tw please the weak (for example, in 
the cundemning art, concerts, innocent relaxations, 
&c.). while he himself willingly enjoys occasionally 
the forbidden fruit.* The second distinction is 
brought just us clusely home—namely, between do- 
ing and leaving undone. What one cannot do with 
the inward assurance of his conscience, must nut be 
done at all. 

4. The opposite tendencies that are presented to 
us as-a germ in the Church at Rome, extend in con- 
tinual gradations through the books of the New Tes- 
tament, and confront each other in the second cen- 
tury as the matured opposites of Ebionitism and of 
Gnostic antinomianism.—On the relation between 
Gentile Chnutians and Jewish Christians at the time 
uf Justin Martyr, see Tholuck, p. 704. 

5. On the idea of weakness in faith, and conduct 
which is not of faith, see the Hzeg. Notes on vers, 
1 and 23; comp. Tholuck, p. 706 ff. 

6. ‘* For God is able to make him stand ;” ver. 
4. How gloriously this has been fulfilled! see the 
Kzeg. Notes. 

af On the duty of striving after a certain convic- 
tion, and the means for attaining it (self-knowledge 
and gratitude), see the Ezeg. Notes on ver. 5. 

8. On ver. 6. Thanksgiving makes every pure 
Christian enjoyment a real pence-offering ( => ). 

9. On ver. 8. On the Lordship of Christ, see 
Tholuck, p. 715 ff. Discussions on the divinity of 
Christ, on ver. 10, see Philippi, p. 572. 

10. Every thing is pure. According to Olshau- 
een (in respect to the laws on food), creation has 
gain become pure and holy through Christ and His 
aanctifving influence. The proposition cannot be 
opposed, but how far must it be more agpeciticallyv 
defined? As the creature of God, it has aguin been 
recognized as pure and holy. As a means of enjoy- 
ment, it has again been freely given in a religious 
sense. But asa real enjoyment, it is only pure and 
holy to the one enjoying, when he has the full assur- 
unece of his conscience, and therefore eats with 
thanksgiving. But in this the natural repulsion, 
practice, law, and a regard to love, limiting the circle 
of the means of enjoyment, as well as of the enjoy. 
ment itself, come into consideration, because they 
also limit that assurance. 

11. The understanding of the present section has 
been rendered much more difficult by not regarding 
the inanner in which the offence is divided into the 


* (The emphatic deliverances of ecclesiastical bodies on 
matters of minor morals (even making doubtful matters 
terms of communion) must often be regarded by th 


to bearing the i' firmitics of the weak. When that about 
which the Word of God makes no distinct utterance, is 
nade aterm of communion, those who are thus wise above 


@ cares | 
ful reader of this chapter as overpassing the limits here set 


two fundamental foras of irritation and presump 
tion. See the /ueg. Notex on vers, 13 and 21. 

12. Luther’s expression, “the Christian is a mas 
ter of all masters, a servant of all servants,’ comes 
into consideration here. Gregory the Great had ex 
pressed the same sentiment, but in a reverse ordel 
and application: ‘Free in faith, serving in love.’ 
The parable beginning with Matt. xviii. 23 telis ur 
that the consistent and conscious offence against luvs 
weakens faith. 

13. Bearing with the weak has: (1.) Its founda- 
tion in the fact that the Almighty God bears in love 
the world, which in itself is /elpless ; (2.) Its power 
and obligation consist in the fact that Christ has 
borne the guilt of the helpless world; (3.) And ite 
dignity lies in the fact that the strength of the strung 
first finds in this function ita whole truth, proof, und 
satisfaction. 

14. On the idea of edification, see the £2-g. 
Votes on chap, xiv. 19. 

15. The word of the Old Testament Scriptures is 


‘still of application; bow much more, therefore, is 


this the case with that of the New Testament! Yet, 
in this relation, we dare not overlook the truth, that 
Christian life may have but one rule of faith, but yet 
two fountains: the Holy Scriptures, and the imme. 
diate fellowship of the heart with Christ, from which 
the patience of Christ flows. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Vers. 1-12, 


On the proper reciprocal conduct of the strong 
and weak in faith. 1. What form should it take? 
a. The strong should receive the weak, and not de- 
epise them; 5. The weak should not judge the 
strong. 2. On what should it be established ! 
a. On every body’s remembering that God has re. 
ceived the other as well as himself; 5. Therefore he 
should consider that, in whatever the other one does 
or leaves undone, he does it or leaves it undone to 
the Lord; c. Do not forget that the decision on our 
course of action belcngs to the Lord alone, to whom 
we all belong, and before whose judgment-seat we 
must all appear (vers, 1-12).—Who art thou that 
judgest another man’s servant? Two things are im- 
plied in this question of the Apostle: 1. Directly, 
a warning to guard against any judgment of faith on 
our brethren; 2. Indirectly, an admonition rather 
to judge ourselves, and to perceive the weakness of 
our own faith (ver. 4).—In matters of conscience, 
each one standeth or falleth to his Lord (ver. 4).— 
The great value of a strong religious conviction. 
1. To ourselves, a. We act according to fixed prin- 
ciples; 56. We do not vacillate ; c. We preserve our 
inward peace. 2. To others. a, They know where 


| they are with us; b. They therefore entertain confi- 


dence in us; c. Their own life is improved by our 
example (ver. 5).—The possibility of thanksgiving 
to vod as a test of enjoying that which is allowed 


| (ver. 6).—Axs Christians, we are the Lord’s posses. 
sion. 


1. What is this? «@. No one liveth to him 


what ie written are not acting to “cdification.” Itis put | self, and no one dieth to himself; that is, whether 


an attem 


to make holy bs an ecclesiastical law. 
‘aw cou! 


not do thia **in that it was weak through the 


flech,” man’s law is not likely to accomplish the result | : 
‘ , P ' whether we die, let us die to the Lord; that is, we 
true, that acruples about Iceser matters almost always in- | 


aimed at. ‘Strange as it my appear, it is nevertheless 
solve sore dercliction of duty in greater and more obvious 
mea” (Joxett). 
his nutho: on “ Caauistry,’”? Comm. ti. pp. 322-357.—R.] 


If God’e | 


Comp. the very valuable dissertation of 


in life or in death no one belongs to himself; but, 
&. Whether we live, let us live to the Lord, oz 


belong, in life and death, to Him; we are His. 2 


| By what means have we become tle Lord’s proper. 


ty® «a, By Christ’s death; 6. By His resurrectior 
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and glorification (vers. aed rath shall all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ! This is said: 
1. To the weak in faith, that he may not judge his 
brother; 2. To the strong, that he may not despise 
his brother; 3. To both, that they may examine 
themselves (vers. 10-12).—The great account which 
every one of us shall have to give in future. 1. Of 
wl.om? Of himself, on all that he has done and 
lett undone. 2. Before whom? Before God, whu 
ku. weth the heart, and seeth what is secret (ver. 
12) 

Luriuak: There are two kinds of Christians: the 
strong in faith, and the weak. The former arrogant- 
ly despise the weak, and the latter easily get offend- 
ed at the strong. Both should conduct themselves 
io love, that neither offend or judge the other, but 
that each do and allow the other to do what is use- 
ful and necessary (ver. 1). 

Starke: If one should be certain of his opinion 
in the use of things indifferent, how much more ne- 
cessary is it in matters of faith! (ver. 5.}—Hep- 
INGER: Stones in’ an arch support each other; 80 
should you support your neighbor. You may know 
much, but your neighbor may be very useful; you 
should at least bear him witness that he has a tender 
conscience (ver. 1).—Bxsxo@e.: Gratitude sanctifies 
all acts, however different, that are not inconsistent 
with gratitude (ver. 6).—The art of dying well is 
nothing else than the art of living well (ver. 7). 

GertacH: An article of food is only unclean 
when eaten without thanksgiving; but every thing 
is holy to him who thankfully acknowledges that the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof (1 Cor. 
x. 25-31). Let him, on the other hand, who, 
through fear of breaking a Divine commandment, 
eats but one kind of meat, be thankful even for that 
which he does enjoy. Every thing depends on our 
acting in full obedience to the Lord, and in doing 
nothing wilfully and independently. 

Heusner: The less scrupulous one must show 
tender forbearance ; the more scrupulous one must 
Sale against decrying the more liberal (ver. 3).—It 

not becoming in us to pronounce any definitive 
opinion on the inward worth of a man.—We should 
not condemn even the fallen (ver. 4).—Christianity, 
as a free institution for the training of mankind, 
allows freedom in rd to services and in the 
choice of holy-days (ver. 5).—Every believer re- 
nounces his own will, lives to the Lord, who has 
purchased and redeemed him, and accordingly dies 
in harmony with the Lord.—This dependence on the 
Lord is something quite natural to the Christian. 
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self a sacrifice, that we might perform a service & 
Him. By His reviving to a new state and conditios 
of life, His right to our obedience is strengthened 
There is no creature exempt from obedience to Him. 
Who would ‘not be loyal to Him, who hath already 
received: 1. A power to protect; 2. A glory to re 
ward ? 

[Joun Howr: Receive the pour weakling, for 
God is able to make him stand. Every new-born 
child is weak, and we must remember that this is the 
case with every regenerate soul. 

[Bisuor Hopkins: On ver. 12, All the wicked. 
ness that men have brooded on and hatched in the 
darkest vaults of their own hearts, or acted in the 
obscurest secrecy, shall be then made as manifest 
as if they were every one of them written on their 
foreheads with the point of a sunbeam. Here, on 
earth, none know so much of us, neither would we 
that they should, as our own consciences; and yet 
those great secretaries, our own consciences, through 
ignorance or searedness, overlook many sins which 
we commit. But our own consciences shall not 
know more of us than all the world shall, for all 
thut has been done shall be brought into public 
notice, 

{Henry: Though some Christians are weak and 
others strong, though of different sizes, capacities, 
apprehensions, and practices, in lesser things, yet 
they ure all the Lord’s. They serve Christ, and ap- 
prove themselves to Him, and accordingly are owned 
and accepted of Him. Is it for us, then, to judge or 
despise them, as if we were their masters, and they 
were to make it their business to please us, and to 
stand or fall by our sentence ? 

[Wesrey, Serinon on the Great Assize, Rom. 
xiv. 10: Consider: 1. The chief circumstances 
which will precede our standing before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ; 2. The judgment itself; 8. 
Circumstances which will follow it; 4. Application 
to the hearer. 

[Rospext Hatt: The proper remedy for a diver- 
sity of sentiment is not the exercise of compulsory 
power, much less a separation of communion, but 
the ardent pursuit of Christian piety, accompanied 
with an humble dependence on Divine teaching, 
which, it may reasonably be expected, will in due 
time correct the errors and imperfections of sincere 
believers. The proper conduct to be maintained is 
a cordial codperation in every branch of worship 
and of practice with respect to which we agree, with- 
out attempting to effect a unanimity by forve. 

[Richarp Watson, on vere. 7, 8: The exten- 


He, therefore, who will not be led by love to place | sion of the work of Christ in every age goes upon 


a restraint upon himself on account of his weaker ; the same principle. 
brother, but is obstinate, acts against that fundamen- ; that of usefulness are distinct and contrary. 


tal principle (vers, 7, 8)—He who judges, arrogates 

to himself Christ’s office; he who bears in mind that 

Christ will judge us all, will no more condemn. 
Besser : 


| 


The principle of selfishness and 
One ig 
a point, but the centre is nothing; the other is a 
progressive radius, which runs out to the circumfer- 
ence. The one ia a vortex, which swallows up all 


o despise and to judge—each is as | within its gorge; the other is the current-stream, 


bad as the other, for in both man encroaches upon | which gushes with an incessant activity, und spreads 


God's right, and arrogates to himself a judginent on | into distant fields, refreshin 


another’s state of faith and heart, which becomes an 
injury to his own life of faith (ver. 3). 

ScHLEIERMACHER: New-Year’s Sermon on vers. 
7 snd 8. The language of the text is placed before 
U: a8 a motto on entering this new year of life: 1. 
Ir. relation to what shall happen to us; 2. In rela- 
‘ior. to what we shall be required to do. 


trongest ubligation to serve Him. 


the thirsty earth, and 
producing richness and verdure. The principle of 
one is contraction ; of the other, expansion. Nor is 
this a sluggish or inactive principle. Lively desiree 
for the acknowledgment of Christ by men, strong 
and restless jealousies for His honor, tender symps 
thies with the moral wretchedness of our kind, deep 


| and solemn impressions of eternal realities, and of 
(Caagvock: Christ, by His death, acquired over | the danger of souls; these are tbe elements whic 
as a right of lordship, and hath laid upon us the ‘ feed it; and they carry Chrietian love beyond evs 


He made him | the philanthropy of the natural law 
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‘Hopex: Gwing to ignorance, early prejudice, 
weakness of faith, and other causes, there may and 
must exist a diversity of opinion and practice on 
minor points of duty. But this diversity is no suffi- 
cient reason for rejecting from Christian fellowship 
any member of the family of Christ. It is, how- 
ever, one thing to recognize a man asa Christian, 
and another to ize him as a suitable minister 
of a church, organized on a particular form of gov- 
ernment and system of doctrines, 

[F. W. Rosertson: It is always dangerous to 
multiply restrictions and requirements beyond what 
is essential; because men, feeling themselves hemmed 
in, break the artificial barrier, but, breaking it with 
a sense of guilt, thereby become hardened in con- 
science, und prepared for transgresgions against com- 
mandments which are divine and of eternal obliga- 
tion. Hence it is that the criminal has so often, in 
his confessions, traced his deterioration in crime to 
the first step of breaking the Sabbath-day ; and, no 
doubt, with accurate truth._—If God has judgments 
in store for England, it is because we are selfish men 
—because we prefer pleasure to duty, party to our 
church, and ourselves to every thing else.—J. F. H.] 


Vers. 13-16. 


On avoiding offence. 1. Offence cannot be avoid- 
ed at the expense of personal freedom; 2. Just as 
little can it be avoided at the expense of love toward 
a brother (vers, 13-16).—If you would avoid stum- 
bling or offence, then preserve: 1. Your personal 
freedom; 2. But do not injure love toward a 
brother, for whose sake Christ died (vers. 18-16).— 
Nothing is unclean in itself; much is unclean if one 
so regard it (ver. 14).—Take care that your treasure 
be not evil spoken of! 1. What is this treasure ? 
Spiritual freedom. Comp. ver. 6; 1 Cor. x. 80; 
1 Tim. iv. 4. 2. How can it be protected against 
slander? When the strong man in faith rejoices in 
its possession, but at the same time walks charitably 
(ver. 16). 

Lurner: The guspel is our treasure, and it is 
evil spoken of when Christian freedom is so boldly 
made use of as to give offence to the weak. 

- Starke, Hepincer: Take heed, soul, lest you 
give offence! No stumbling-stone, no sin, however 
small you think it may be, ia really small if it can 
make a weak one fall. Use the right which you 
have, but use it aright; Matt. xvii, 24 (ver. 18). 

GreRLacH: It is not our office to judge our 
brother, and to decide on his relation to God: but 
it is every Christian’s offive to pronounce decidedly 
against uncharitableness, which can condemu another 
to his fall. 

Hevpner: The treasure is Christian freedom, 
deliverance from outward ordinances. It is evil spo- 
ken of either by the enemies of the Church, when 
they see the dissension of Christians, or by the 
weaker brethren, when they condemn the stronger, 
and use their freedom presumptuously, or by the 
stronger, when they give offence to the weaker, and 
injure their conscience (ver. 16). 

Bessrk: It is a true proverb: “Though two do 
the same thing, it is not really the same thing,” for 
not the form of the deed, but the sense of the doer, 
decides as to whether any thing is unclean or holy, 
or contrary to faith and love (ver. 14). 

[Jeremy Taytor: In a ripe conscience, the 
practical judgment—that is, the last determination 
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of an action —ought to be sure and evident. This 
is plain in all the great lines of duty, in actions de 
terminable by the prime principles of natural rea 
son, or Divine revelation ; but it is true also in all 
actions conducted by a right and perfect conscience. 
There is always a reflex act of judgment, which, 
upon consideration that it is certain that a publie 
action may lawfully be done, or else that that whick 
is but probable in the nature of the thing (so far as 
we perceive it) may yet, by the superadding of some 
circumstances and confidential considerations, or by 
equity or necessity, become more than public in the 
particular. Although, I say, the conscience be un 
certain in the direct act, yet it nay be certain, right, 
and determined, in the and second act of judg- 
ment ; and if it be, it is innocent and safe—it is that 
which we call the right and sure conscience (Zhe 
Rule of Conscience, Works [Bishop Heper’s edb 
tion}, vol. xi. pp. 869-522). 

LARKE: It is dangerous to trifle with conscience, 
even when erroneous ; it should be borne with and 
instructed ; it must be won over, not taken by storm. 
Ite feelings should be respected, because they ever 
refer to God, and have their foundation in His fear, 
He who sins against his conscience in things which 
every one else knows to be indifferent, will svon do 
it in those things in which his salvation is most inti- 
mately concerned. It is a great blessing to have a 
well-informed conscience ; it is a blessing to have a 
tender conscience, and even a sore conscience is bet- 
ter than none. 

[Barnrs; Christ laid down His precious life for 
the weak brother as well as for the strong. He 
loved them ; and shall we, to gratify our appetites, 
pursue a course which will tend to defeat the work 
of Christ, and ruin the souls redeemed by His blood $ 
—Do not so use your Christian liberty as to give 
occasion for railing and unkind remarks from your 
brother, so as to produce contention and strife, and 
thus to give rise to evil reports among the wicked 
about the tendency of the Christian religion, as if it 
were adapted only to promote controversy.—J. F. H.] 


Vers. 17-28. 


The glory of God’s kingdom as a kingdom: 1. 
Of righteousness; 2. Of peace; 8. And of joy in 
the Holy Ghost (ver. 17).—God’s kingdom is: 1. 
Not a kingdom of dead ordinances, by which the 
conscience is oppressed ; but, 2. A kingdom of liv- 
ing, evangelical truth, by which righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost are planted and promoted 
(ver, 17).—God’s kingdom is a kingdom which: 
1. Rests on righteousness; 2. In whose borders 
peaee reigns; 8. To belong to which brings joy to 
the hearts of all its citizens (ver. 17).--The blissfal 
service of Christ. 1. The service is in righteous- 
ness, &c.; 2. The blessing: a. That we are accept 
able to God; 5. That we are approved of men (vera, 
17, 18). 

For what should members of the Christian 
Church strive, if in most important matters they 
are one, but in unesscntial matters they have differ. 
ent views? 1. For what makes for peace; 2, For 
what contributes to edification (ver. 19).—Even the 
weaker brother’s Christian life is God’s work; tl-ere 
fore be indulgent toward his conscience ! (ver. 20.} 
—Rather deny self than offend » brother (ver. 21) 
—The happiness of Christian freedom (ver, 22).— 
The condemnation of the doubting conscience (ver 


430 


38).—What is not of faith is sin. 1. How often is 
this expression misunderstood! a. When it ie sup- 
posed that all the virtues of the heathen are glaring 
sins; 6. When all the civic righteousness of uncon- 
verted people is condemned in like manner; ec. 
When the whole civilized life uf the present day re- 
ocives the same judgment. Therefore, 2. There 
arises the serious question, How should it be under- 
stood? a. As a declaration which has no applica- 
tion whatever to the heathen, or to unconverted 
people in Christendom, but strictly to awakened pro- 
fessora of religion; and, in consequence thereof, 
6 Contains an appeal to them to do nothing which 
cannot be done with the full joy of faith (ver. 23). 

LutHer, on ver. 28; Observe, that al! this is a 

eral declaration against all works done without 

ith; and guard against the false interpretations 
uere devised by many teachers, 

Starke: A reconciled and quiet conscience is 
the workshop of spiritual joy (ver. 17).—Ostanprr : 
The most certain rale of conduct for using Christian 
freedom, is to contribute to our neighbor's edifica- 
tion and improvement, but not to his downfall and 
ruin (ver. 19). 

Speener: The Apostle would say (ver. 17), that 
you should be careful of nothing but God’s king- 
dom, Where this is promoted, it should make you 
rejoice, and it should grieve you when it suffers. 
That, on the other hand, which does not concern 
God’s kingdom, should be regarded by you as a 
small matter. 

GsratacH: The rightevusness which avails in 
God’s kingdom is not an outward observance of the 
law, but inward holiness; the peace with God which 
we have in it overflows to our brethren, and holy 
Joy destroys both all anxiety and every thing which 
can offend and grieve our neighbor (ver. 17). 

Lisco: To attach importance to eating and 
drinking, to hold that there should henceforth he no 
seruple at certain kinds of food, or that, on the 
‘ther hand, this or that should be renounced, is no 

ign of true Christianity (ver. 17). 

Hevsver: The mistaking of what is essential in 
Christianity, makes us petty; while laying stress on 
merely secondary matters unfits ua for accomplist- 
ing the principal object (ver. 17).—That which is 
alloweil mav be sin: 1. When we do it against our 
conavienvs: 2. When we thereby offend others 
(ver. 21). 

Besser: Every Christian and nll Christendom 
are God's work and building (1 Cor. iii. 9). It is 
blasphemy against God’s sanctuary to destroy this 
work by ruining » brother sanctified by Christ's 
blood (ver. 15), and by sundering the bond of peace, 
which keeps the blocks of the divine building in 
place (ver, 20).—Every thing which is of Christian 
faith is truly good, because the doer is good by 
faith, and his deed is love, the fulness of all good 
deeds (ver. 23). 

[Lerantox: There is no truly comfortable life 
in the world but that of religion. Religion is joy. 
Would vou think it a pleasant life, though you had 
fr.e clothes and good diet, never to see the sun, but 
still to keep in a dungeon with them? Thus are 
thes who live in worldly honor and plenty, who are 
stil! without God, they are in continual darkness, 
sich all their enjovments.—The public ministry will 
profit little any way, where a people, or some part 
of them, are not one, and do not live together as of 
one mind, and use diligently all due means of edifv- 
ing one another in their holv faith—Borkitr: Ob- 
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serve: 1. That the love and practice of religiom 
duties, such as rigtteousness and peace, is a clea 
and strong argument of a person’s acceptance witl 
Gud; 2. That such as are for those things accepted 
by God, ought by no means, for differing from us in 
lesser things, to be disowned of us, and cast out of 
communion by us. 

[Hexry: Ways by which we may edify one an- 
othér: 1 By good counsel; 32. roof; 3. l» 
struction; 4. Example; 5. Building up not only 
ourselvea, but one another, in the most holy faith 
None are so strong but they may be edified ; none 
so weak but they may edify; and while we edify 
others, we benefit ourselves. —Ciarxe: If a man’s 
passions or appetite allow or in him to a per: 
ticular thing, let him take good heed that his con- 
science a e what his passions allow, and that he 
live not the subject of continual self-condemnation 
and reproach. Even the man who has a too scrupu- 
lous conscience had better, in such matters as are 
in question, obey ita erroneous dictates, than violate 

this moral feeling, and live only to condemn the 
actions he is constantly performing. 

{Honer: Conscience, or a sense of duty, is not 

, the only, and perhaps not the most important, princi 
ple to be appealed to in support of benevolent en- 
terprises. It comes in aid of and gives its sanction 
to all other right motives; but we find the sacred 
writers appealing most frequently to the benevolent 
and pious feelinga—to the example of Christ—to a 
sense of our obligations to Him—to the mutual re- 
lations of Christians, and their common connection 
with the Redeemer, &c., as motives to self-denial 
and devotedness.—As the religion of the gospel con 
sists in the inward graces of the Holy Spirit, all 
who have these graces should be recognized as genu- 
ine Christians ; being acceptable to God, they should 
be loved and cherished by His people, notwithstand 
ing their weakness or errors,—The peace and edifi 
vation of the Church are to be sought at all sacti- 
fives, except those of truth and duty; and the work 
of God is not to be destroyed or injured for the seke 
of any personal or party interests.—An enlightened 
conscience is a great blessing; it secures the liberty 
of the soul from bondage to the opinions of men, 
and from the self-inflicted pains of a scrupulous and 
morbid state of moral feeling ; it promotes the right 
exercise of all the virtuous affections, and the right 
discharge of nll our duties —H. B. Ripcgwar, on 
vers, 22, 23: The reason that the Church is ao cold 
in her devotions, and so little comparative success 
attends her evangelizing efforts, is, that her con- 
fidence in God’s promises and methods is paralyzed 
iby a self-accusing consciousness of delin 
| There cannot be an overcoming faith in the people 
of God, except the Spirit of Him who fulfilleth all 
| righteousness breathes and works in their hearts and 
lives. 

[HomiceticaL LtreRatore on ver, 17,—A. Bre 
a:s3, Spiritsal Revivings, part i. 123; J. ABEP 
netnY, Of the Kingdom of God, Serm., vol. iv. 
155; 8. Crarke, Jn what the Kingdom of God Con 
sicts, Serm., vol. vii. 238; H. Waisnaw, The Tre 
Nature of the Kingdom of God, Serm., vol. ii. 91: 
S. Bourn, On the Nature of the Christian Religion 
Dise., vol. ii. 259; L. Horney, Righteousness Besen 
tial to True Religton, Serm., 314; J. Dopson, -Joy 
in the Holy soe ee F 152; Jamuxs ise be 
King om of , undar the Dispensation of * 

bid l, Serm., vol. ii. 313; Brsuop Surecey, Sern, 
Works, vol. i, 265; Joann Venn, The Nature ¢/ 


i a ee 


— ame 


True Reii. Serm., vol, tii. 182; L B. S& Car- 
within, The Brahkminical System in tts Operations 
on the Intellectual Faculties, Bumpton Lectures, 2138 ; 


T. Dwiaut, Joy in the Holy Ghost, Theology, vol, iii. 
208 ;; JoHN Garnons, 7rue Religion, Serm., vol. ii. 
15; R. P. Buppicom, The Inward and Spiritual 
Character of the Kingdom of God, Serm., vol. ii. 
284; Bisnop Jess, Serm., 71; H. Woopwarp, 
Herays, &c., 467; RK. Montaomery, The gies. 
Viewed as the Kingdom of the Spirit, God 
Man, 118,—J. F. H.] 


Cmap. xv. 1-4. 


Let us bear the infirmity of the weak without 
pleasing ourselves; for in this: 1. We seek to 
lease our neighbor for his good, to edification; 2. 
e herein choose Christ as our pattern, who did 
not please himself (vers. 1-4).—For what purpose 
should the strong use the infirmity of the weak ? 
1. To humble himself; 2. To please his neighbor ; 
8. To imitate Obrist (vers. 1-4).—On pleasing our- 
selves. 1. In what is its ground? a. In a man’s 
regarding his views as the most correct; 6. His 
efforts as the best; c. His words as the wisest; d. 
His deeds as the most godly; e. And, consequently, 
bimeelf as insurpassable. 2. How is it shown? a. 
In the severe condemnation of the weak; 6. In im- 
moderate self-pruise; c. In pretentious manners in 
society. 3. How is it to be overcome? a. By dis- 
cipline in bearing the infirmities of the weak breth- 
ren; 5, By an honest effort to please our neighbor 
tor his good, to edification (comp. 1 Cor. x. ak ¢. 
By u believing look at Christ, who did not please 
himself, but bore the reproaches of His enemies 
vee 1-4).—The blessing of the Holy Scriptures 
or our inward man (ver. 4).—The Holy Scriptures 
a fountain of hope (ver. 4).—Examples of patience 
and comfort, which the Scriptures present to us fur 
awakening joyous hope: 1. From the Old Testa- 
ment; 2. From the New Testament (ver. 4). 

Roos: Bearing the infirmity of the weak is an 
exercise of meek love, which neither lightly esteems 
him who is weak, nor would seek to change him in 
a rough, vehement inanner. To please ourselves, 
means to act according to our own views, whether 
another ‘can be offended at them or not; or ‘to so 
conduct ourselves as if we were in the world for 
our own sake alone, and not also for our weak 
brother’s sake (vers. 2 and 8). 

GerLaco: The Apostle here seta up Christ not 
merely as a pattern, but as a motive, and the living 
Author and Finisher of our life of faith (ver. 3). 

Hevsner: The reason why a man does not place 
himself under restraint, is pleasure with himself; 
and this hinders all peace, destroys the germ of love 
in the heart, and is a proof of spiritual weakness, 
prejudice, and a corrupt heart. He is not strong 
who cannot bear with others near him, nor tolerate 
their opinions (ver. 21).—The Bible is the only real 
and inexhaustible book of comfort ; Paul said this 
even when there was nothing more than the Old 
Tostament.—The Bible is not merely a book fo be 
read, but to be lived [nicht Lese-, sondern Lebebuch.], 
Luther, vol. v., pp. 1707 (ver. 4). 

{Jeremy Taytor: There is comfort scattered up 
and down throughout the holy book, and not cast 
all ina lump to-rether. By searching it diligently, 
we may draw our consolation out of: 1. Faith; 2. 
Wope; 38. The indwelling of the Spirit: 4. Prayer; 
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5. The Sacraments.—Burxitt: The great end for 
which the Holy Scriptures were written, was the 
informing of our judgments, ard the directing of 
our practice, that, by the examples whirh we find 
there of the patience of holy men under ¢ afferings 
and of God’s relieving and comforting them in their 
distresses, we might have hope, confidence, and assur 
ance, that God will also comfurt and relieve us undes 
the like pressures and burdens, 

[Henry: Christ bore the guilt of sin, and the 
curse for it; we are only called to bear a little of 
the trouble of it. He bore the presumptuous sina 
of the wicked; we are.called only to bear the in. 
firmities of the weak.—There are many things to be 
learned out of Scripture; the best learning is that 
which is drawn from that fountain. Those are muet 
learned that are most mighty in the Scriptures. Az 
ministers, we need help, not only to roll away the 
stone, but to draw out the water; for in many placez 
the well is deep. Practical observations are more 
necessary than critical expositions. 

[Scorr: Many venture into places and upon ac 
tions against which their own conscience revolts ; 
because they ure iuduced by inclination, or embold- 
ened by the example of those who, on some account, 
have obtained the reputation of pious men. But 
they are condemned for indulging themselves in a 


doubtful case. In order to enjoy freedom from sell. — 


condemnation, we must have: 1. A sound judg. 
ment; 2. A simple heart; 3. A tender conscience ; 
4, Habitual self-denial. 

[Rosert Hatt: Paul enjoins the practice of for 
bearance, on the ground of the cunectentiousness of 
the parties concerned, on the assumption not «rly 
of their general sincerity, but of their being equally 
actuated, in the very particulars in which they dif- 
fered, by an unfeigned respect to the authority of 
Christ ; and as he urges the same consideration on 
which the toleration of both parties rested, it must 
have included a something which was binding on the 
conscience, whatever was his private judgment on 
the points in debate. The Jew was as much bound 
to tolerate the Gentile, as the Gentile to tolerate the 
Jew. 

{Hopere: The desire to please others should be 
wisely directed, and spring from right motives, We 
should not please them to their own injury, nor 
from the wish to secure their fuvor; but for their 
good, that they may be edified.—Barnes: Christ 
willingly threw himself between the sinner and Gud, 
to intercept, as it were, our sins, and to bear the 
effects of them in His own person. He stood be. 
tween us and God; and both the reproaches and the 
Divine displeasure due to them met on His sacred 
person, and produced the sorrows of the atonement. 
—His bitter agony in the garden and on the crosa, 
Jesus thus showed His love of God in being willing 
to bear the reproaches aimed at Him, and His love 
of men in being willing to endure the sufferings 
necessary to atone for these very ones. 

[HomivericaL Literature on ver, 4: Bisnor 
Latimer, Sermons of the Plough, Works, vol. i. 59; 
Seven Sermons, [bid,, vol. i. 85; Bishop Patrice, 
The Use of the Holy Scriptures (London, 1678); 
W. Worrton, Serm. (1722); Jonnx Gursz, Serm., 
(1724); Dispositions for Reading the Scriptures , 
Pitwan from OstERWALD, lst Course, vol. i. 15; J. 
BralLsForD, Revelation of a Future Stute in the 
Scriptures, an Argument for Com/sort and Putience, 
Serm., 247; Tuomas Apam, Works, vol. iii. 384; 
H. Draper, The Authority, Excellence, und Use of 
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the Holy Scriptures. On ‘the Collects, vol. i. 24;| for Comfort. Sermons on Privileges, &c., vol. } 
Jonn Hew wert, 7" + Things Written Aforetime for | 48; F. E. Tusox, The Blessings cad inportance of 
yur Learning, Serm., vol. iv. 209; The Dut y of the Written Word of God, m., 110; ARTHUS 
Studying the Holy Scriptures with Patience, it id., | Roperts, Zhe Uses of God’s Word. Platn Sermona, 
vol. iv. 227; The Patience, the Comfort, and Hope , vol. i, 12; J. W. Donatrson, The Patience and Com- 
to be Desived from the Holy Scriptures, Ibid., vol. | fort of the Holy Scriptures, A. Watson, 2d Serica 
iv. 246; R. L. Corron, Stuay of the Sertptures, | vol. i. 26; J. Garsett, Christ Speaking in Hol 
Serm., 876; W. Macponaup, The Seriptures. Plain | Scripture. Christ on Earth, &c., vol. i. 80; Brsnor 
Sermons, 24; 0. Girpestong, Holy Scripture. Fare-|Mrpiry, Zhe Old Testament in its Relation tn the 
well Sermons, 165; G. R. Gieie, Sermons for Ad- | New, Serm., 121; Isaac Witiiams, Ths Sorigturss 
went, &o. 89; T. Bownier, Zhe Scriptures Given | Bearing Witness, Serm., vot. i. 12.—J. F. H.] 


Gixra Srorion.—xhortation to unanimity on the part of all the members of the Church, to the praies 

ee ee ee Christ has both Jews and Gentiles. 

sference to the destination of all nations to glorify God, even according to the Old Testament, and 

ye lacie the Roman Christians to an isnmeasurable hope in regard to this, accurding to thets 
ing. 


Caarp. XV. 5-18. 


Now the God of patience and consolation [comfort] grant you to be like- 
minded [of the same mind] one toward another according to Christ Jesus: 
That ye may with one mind and one mouth [with one accord ye may with one 
mouth] glorify God, even the Father for, the God and ncaa of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also received us 
‘Lyou} to the glory of God.’ ow [For]‘ I say that Jesus [om oe) 

hrist was [hath been made]* a minister of the circumcision for the truth [for 
the sake of God’s truth] of God, to [in order | confirm the promises made 
9 unto the fathers: And that the Gentiles might glorify God for his mercy; as 
it is written, 
For this cause I will confess [give thanks] to thee among the Gentiles, 
And sing unto thy name. 
10, 11 And again te saith,’ Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his people. And again,’ 
Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles ; 
And laud” him, all ye people. 
12 And again, Esaias [Isaiah] saith,'* | 
There shall be a root of Jesse, 
And he that shall rise [riseth] to reign over the Gentiles ; 
In him shall the Gentiles 'trust [hope]. 
18 Now [And may] the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace” in believing, 
that ye may abound in hope, through [é, in] the power of the Holy Ghost. 


ovr & &O 


TEXTUAL 


) Ver. 6.—{On the two senderinge given above, see the Earg. Notes. 

3 Ver.7.—{The Rrc., with B. D!.° judas; NX. A. C. D? 5. F. L., most versions and many fathers: buds. All 
mcdern editors adopt the latter. Besides the overwhelming MS. support, there is the onal reason, that das 
mich ee seedily enter as 2 correct gloss, since the reference is undoubtedly to both -lewish and Gentile Christiane Sce 

e - Notes. 

3 Ver. 7.—[The Rvc., on very insufficient authority. omits rov before @eo%; inserted in X. A. B.C. D. F.G. 

4 Ver. 8.—[Instead of ydp, which is found in x. A. B. C. D. F., versions and fathers, the R-c. (witb L, a dé 
coe reads: 84. The latter reading probably arose from a misunderstanding of the connection (Alford), o1 beearse 
Adyes is so common with Paul (meyer): e former is now generally adopted (from Grieshach to Tregelles). 
Philippi thinks a decision impcs-ihle 

® Ver. 8.~—{D. F., Syriac Maine Ree., insert “Iycovw before Xpiordéy; some authorities (including Vulgate), 
after Xp. ; omitted in x. A. B. C., fathers; rejected by Lachmann, hendorf, TD:. Wette, Alford. The variation ip 
expan ry decidedly agninst it. making an interpolation extremely probable. Dr. Lange ttipke the connection favors 

omission 


® Ver, 8—{x. A.C? D®. L, many fathers: yeyerGo@ac: adopted by De Write, Philippi, Meyer, Alford, 
B. O!. D!. F.: yerdo@ar, ndopted by Lachmann and Tregelles. The former is to be preferred, use the ye- was y 
te. be omitted and the jJatter micht have been substituted as a correction 
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* Ver 10.—{From the LXX., Deut. xxxii. 48. The Hebrew text is: i323 oni HINDU, literally, Rejoice, O ye na 
tons, His people. It is not necessary, in order to defend the rendering of the LXX., to suppose that they read 09 cs 
or 125° or {35°NN (although the last has been found). They could find the sense they have adopted in the Hebrew 
text as {t stands, by simply repeating the imperative (in thought) before 1399. See Philippi in loco, and Hengstenterg 


on Ps. xvili, 50. 


® Ver. 11. F. read A¢ye; omitted in .A.O. L. 


, fathera. It was casily inserted from ver. 10. Lachmann 


—B. 
adopts it, but it is generally Nae -—The order of the Rea: Toy x¥ptow wdvra Ta wa te is probably a correction 


to eopform with the 


Tregelles, 
ahh 1] {tt aa B.O.: 
es Rec., F. 14, v 
eonservative as 
1® Ver. 12— 


éwatvecdtecav. 


B. D., Vulgute, Syriac, &c.: . r. 0. rdy x¥proy. 


So Lachman 
7 voltae (90 LXX., although the MSS. vary). 


the EX LXx. lin xi. 10) is followed here. It differs somewhat from the Hebrew, which reads . 


» Tischendorf 


mann, Tischendorf, M De Wette, Alfo 
Pee adopta the iatter’ but ey re 


smo" ONS 35N on: 03> Tod "WY VT OAD xan ove mom , 


Literally ; 
shall the Gentiles seek” (J. A. Alexander). But the 


- tt Ver. 13.—[F. G. read: w. 


-EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


The positive destination of the Christian Church 
at Rome. 

Ver. 5. Now the God of paragary tis [6 
da Osos tHS UAOMOVIS, “.TA od, w 
is the author of patience,” &c. So Hodge, Meyer, 
and most. Luther: “ Scriptura quidem docet, se 
gratia donat, tla vice” omp. Calvin on 
the patience of the Christian. De Wette, Meyer, 
and others, understand by wzopyovy, constancy. 
Hodge takes consolation as the source of patience. 
—R.] God is the common, inexhaustible source of 
all the matured patience of the New Testament, and 
of all the preparatory comfort of the Old Testa- 
ment; and it is from Him that believers must de- 
rive the gift of being of the same mind one 
toward another according to Ohrist Jesus 
(not accordin gig His example and will merely, but 
according to His Spirit).® 

Ver. 6. It is only in this path of self-humiliation 
that they shall and can attain to the glorious way 
of glorifying the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—Him who has glorified Jesus as Christ, after 
Obrist passed through the Jesus-way of humiliation, 
and whom they glorify in the anticipation that He 
will glorify them with Him, as He has already giori- | 
fied them in Him. The terms Chris Jesus and 
Jesus Christ are here reversed with remarkable 
acuteness and effect.—With one OpoOr- 
padoyv, is not explained by the phrase: with 
one mouth [é» ivi otdpuats], but the former 
is the source of the latter, as Meyer has correctly 
obeerved, against Reiche. [‘‘ When God is so 
praised that the same mood impels every one to 
the same utterance of praise, then party-feeling is 
banished, and pani has found its must sacred 
expression ” (Meyer). 

The God and Fativer of our Lord Jesus 
Christ [roy Orov xai nation tot xv. 
etov use Incot Xycotoi.] ne oy 
the Father, but the God, of Christ, in the high 
est specific sense (thus Grotius [Bengel, Reic a: 
Fritasche, Jowett], and others, in opposition to Mey- 
er). Comp. Eph. i, 1%. 


of opinion but to banony of see chaps. vill. 5 
3.” e context favors this y very decid Fos 
thinks ‘‘the exam Meyer 


thought ;" but it 
vest &yy Is Oa Hellenistic form for 8efy.—RB.] 


“ And in that ony eal the root of Jesse whi ooae sonding (es eet up) be for a signal to the nastons; unto in 


stre..gthens this {nto a form well suited to the Apostle’s 


Angopica: vues apg cai eip§vy. So B., inserting év before the datives. &. A. C 
wAnpdcat pas wdons xapas err reed eee accepted by by most editors.——B.1 


God, even the Father, &c. The E. V. thue 
renders, disconnecting “ of our Lord Jesus Christ ” 
from “God.” So De Wen, Philippi, Meyer, Stuart. 
Webster and Wilkinson. Hod e, Tholuck, and Al- 
ford, leave the question undecided. It would sem 
that either view is admissible grammatically; xai 
is often used epexegetically, even, and the article 
(standing before @sov only) may merely bind the 
two terms, “God” and “Father of Christ” (Meyer). 
At the same time, the article might be looked for 
before zmatéga, were xai explicative. Nor is 
there any doctrinal difficulty occasioned by either 
view. The only reason in my own mind for pre- 
ferring the interpretation of the E. V. is, that those 
exegetes, who are most delicate in their perceptions 
- ar aa questions, adopt it. See Meyer in 
0Cc0O.— 

Ver. t Wherefore receive ye one another 
pees, meochapnPavecGe aldgioug]. In the 
ntensive sense. An exhortation to both parties. 

As Christ also received you [xaéw¢ xai 
6 xX bot 06 RoogrhaPeto tudes. Tezi- 
ual Note *.] This is more definitely explained iv 
vers, 8 and 9. 

To the ane Sad of God [sic dotay rot 
Ocot. extual Note *.] This must be referred 
to Chests reception of them, and not to the exhor- 
tution: receive ye one another, according to Chrysos- 
tom, and others.* That God might be ie 
Not immediately, in order that we may share 
Divine glory with Christ (Grotius, Beza, and others), 
although the glorification of God shall consist in 
that. As the eelf-humiliation of Christ, which was 
proved by His receiving men into His fellowship, 
led to the ee of God (see John xvii.), so 
also, according to the previous verse, shall the same 

conduct of self-humiliation on the part of Christians 
have the same effect. But how has Christ received 
us into His fellowship? Answer: 

Ver. 8. For I say [iéyo yao. See Text. 
ual Note *.] The Apostle now explains how Christ 
received the Jewish Christians and Geutile Chris. 
tians into fellowship with himself-—That Christ 


* (Dr. Hodge cee oP rial other reference, whil 
Dr. uss ge really both in his further remarks. Dr. 
Hodge e which phaapalag pre adopts, Spas 22 


| Baa but | av of de if the former be the true reading, 
ieee "is “exhorting the Gentile converte to forbearan-e 

thelr Je brethren.” This view is rejected 4 
most et ok ‘the later commenta for both parties are u 
dressed, as the context shows. use Paul often meons 
Gentiles when he says umes, we need not hold that he 
always uses it in this sense.—R. 1 


the . 


44 
[Xesoroyv. See Textual Note *.] The readi 
Christ, as a designation of God’s Son, in view o 
the incurnation. In this view He hath been made 
a minister of the circumcision [d:axovoy 
ytytvnoFas repetougs. See Textual Note °. 
Dr. Lange, in his German text of this verse, thus 
explains this phrase: ‘from a higher, Divine-human, 
ideal pornt of view, receiving the Jews into His fel- 
lowship, hy submitting himself to circumcision.” — 
R.} His concrete incarnation as a Jew, in which 
He became subject to the Jewish law (see Phil. ii. 
7; Gal. iv. 4), must be distinguished from His in- 
carnation in the more generu] sense. By thig means, 
He, as the heavenly Strong One, through voluntary 
love entered into the fellowship of the infinitely 
weak in both a human and legal sense, and accord- 
ingly received them into His fellowship. It seems 
far-fetched to regard the circumcision here (with 
Meyer [Philippi, Hodge], and others) as an abstract 
kdea for the circumcised. The circumcision de- 
notes the law ; and as He freely became a minister 
of the law, He also became a ministering companion 
of the Jews; Matt. xx. 28. Therefore it is not the 
theocratic “honor of the Jews” which is empha- 
sized here (Meyer) [Philippi], but the condescen- 
sion to serve them. [So Hodge, 4:axovor is in 
emphatic position. e view of the emphasis taken 
by Meyer seems confirmed by what follows, which 
sets forth au advantage of the Jews.—R. ] 

For the sake of God’s truth [iziy ain- 
Priag Send. For the sake of the truthfulness of 
God, in order to justify and to prove it by means 
of the fulfilment of the promises of the Old Testa- 
ment.—R.] This undoubtedly seems to express the 
advantage of the Jews; but it also indicates their 
perilous condition. His condescension had a two- 
fold cause: God’s mercy, and His promises resting 
upon it. Principially, His mercy took the prece- 
dence ; but historically, the promise preceded. The 
truthfulness of God had to be sealed ; He must con- 
firm the promises given to the fathers by fulfilling 
them, however unfortunate the condition of the pos- 
terity ; must confirm them in a way finally valid, for, 
as such sealed promises, they still continue in force, 
according to chap. xi., especially to believers (see 2 
Cor. i. 20; Rev. iii, 14). 

Ver. 9. And that the Gentiles, &c. [ra dé 
Etvn unte thléouvg dokacas tov Oroyr.] 
Christ had to receive the Jews, acting as a minister 
to them through His whole life; and He had to con- 
fine himself to historical labors among them, not so 
much because they were worthy of it, as to fulfil 
the promises given to the fathers, But the Gentiles 
were now the object of utterly unmerited mercy. 
The thought that Christ has redeemed the Gentiles 
through pure mercy, which was not yet historically 
pledged to them (for the promises in the Old Tes- 
tament in relation to the Gentiles were not pledges 
to the Gentiles themselves), now passes immediately 
over into the representation of the fact that the 
Gentiles have already come to glorify God as believ- 
ers, in which they have an advantage on their side 
aleo. The meaning of izey éAéoug is, that mer- 
cy could not help satisfying itself for its own sake, 
by redemption. The dotaaas has been trans- 
lated by Riickert [De Wette, Hodge, Alford], and 


¢ (This view can scarcely be deemed “ far-fetched,” 

when it is so readily sugcested by the antithesis, 2vy 

(ver. 9), and when Paul so frequently uses the term in this 

ret eek chap. iii. 20; Gal. ii. 7 ff ; Eph. fi. ‘1; Col. 
L en 
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others: have glorified; by Kdllner [Calvin, Tho 
luck], and Philipot, akould glorify. Meyer on 
this point, p. 517.% The aorist says, at all events, 
that they have js Aa to glorify God. 

For this cause I give thanks to thea 
&e. [41a toto étonpoldoyncouai oor, x42, 
Verbatim from the LXX., except that xcgse is omit 
ted here. On the verb, see chap. xiv. i, pe 
—R.}] Meyer aptly says: “ The historical subject 
of the passage, David, is the type of Christ, and 
the latter (not the Gentile Christian, with Fritzsche ; 
nor the collective term for the Gentile apostles, with 
Reiche; nor any messenger of salvation to the 
world, with Philippi) is therefore, in Paul’s senve, 
the prophetical subject; Chriat promises that He 
will glorify God among the Gentiles (surrounded by 
believing Gentiles) for His mercy (a tovro = 
iméy édéorg). But this is the plastit description of 
glorifying on the part of the Gentiles themselves, 
which takes place in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and through Him (Col. iii. 17).” 

Ver. 10. Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his 
people [EtvgypavOnre Syn peta tov daoi 
avtouv. See Zeztual Note’, for the Hebrew text. 
—R.] Deut. xxxii. 43. From the LXX., which 
reads wera tov daov avrop for 18S, “ probably 
following another reading: 13" ;" Meyer. On 
the impossibility of understanding, by Goim, the 
single tribes of Israel, which De Wette does, comp. 
Tholuck, p. 780. [Also Philippi, whose remarks on 
this citation are unusually full and valuable.—R.] 
According to the theocratic idea, the definitions: 
rejoice to his people, or rather, wake hix people 
rejoice (33°97971), ye Gentiles, and rejoice with his 
people, amount to the same thing. 

Ver. 11. Praise the Lord; Ps. cxvii. 1. [An 
exact citation from the LXX. See Jexrtwal Notes 
* and °, however.—R.] A prophecy of the univer. 
sal spread of salvation. 

Ver. 12. And again. Isaiah saith. (See 
Tvztual Note *.] In chap. xi. 10: According to the 
LXX., which, however, has translated the original 
text so freely that the twofold dominion of the Messiah 
is indicated, on the one hand, over the Jews (as the 
root of Jesse), and, on the other, over the Gentiles. 

A root of Jesse [7 gita rot ‘Jeaaai). 
See Isa. xi. 1. The tree of the roval house of David 
being cut down, the Messiah arose from the root of 
the house, which is symbolized by Jesse. In a high. 
er sense, Christ was indeed the holy root of Jesse, 
and of the house of David itself. 


od e aoriat infinitive 8ofdaas has ocoasioned some 
trouble among the grammarians, 

1. It has been taken as dependent on dg ver. 8). Se 
Winer, p. $11, H Alford, De Wette, ppi; but in 
different senses: (a) I say that the Gentiles Are praised 
God (at their conversion). So Alford, Hodve, De Wette. 
But this is both contrary to the usage with the aorist infini- 
tive, and introduces a thought that does not seem to belong 
here naturally. (8.) I ay that the Gentiles ought to a 
God (Calvin, Philippi, Tholuck). But there is no idea of 
obligation introduced in ver. 8 which is parallel to this. 
() I say that the Gentiles praise (indefinite!y). So Winer, 

itssche. But to thia there are grammatical obj 
Besides this, all these involve an inovrre t view of °:: 
dependence of the infinitive. 

2, The simplest, most natural view, is that of the E. V., 
Meyer, &c. e infinitive stands next to a clause «ere 
there is also an aorist infinitive (8 moat); it is therefore 
codrdinate with this, depending also on eis rt, though 
at a rg the more remote purpose : t was made a 

tr, &ce.,in order to confirm the promizes, and as s 
result of this that the Gentiles might praise God for His 
mercy.— 


CHAPTER XV. 5-18. 


BW nesses ~ 


Ver. 18. And may the God of hope. A 
grand description of God here, where the object is 
to remind the Roman Christians to lead a life in per- 
fect accordance with their universal calling. To this 
also belongs the duty of looking confidently and 
prayerfully to the Ged of hope, the God of that 
future of salvation which is so infinitely rich, both 
extensively and intensively. 

With all Jey and peace. From that hope, 
tLe highest possible evangelical, saving joy, shall 
spring ; the result of this shall be the richest meas- 
ure of peace, and the harmony and unanimity of 
faith, This shall take place in believing (z.c- 
tevesy, it is not by unbelief, or by abridging our 
faith, that the unity of Christianity should be 
sought), and accordingly these two spiritual bless- 
ings shall ever produce a richer hope, not in human 
power and according to a human measure, but in 
the inward measure and divine power of the 
Holy Ghost.* 

Therefore the realization of hope should not be 
striven for by the aid of earthly and even infernal 
powers: one shepherd and one fold! According to 
Grotius, the end of this hope is harmony ; according 
to Tholuck, the immediate end is the gracious gifts 
of God’s kingdom; while the ultimate end is the 
regnum gloria, However, there lies just between 
these the end which the Apostle here has in view— 
that by the aid of the Church at Rome, in their fel- 
lowship with Paul, all nations shall be brought, by 
the spread of faith, to glorify God ; Eph. i. 18 ff. 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The great grounds of the profound and per- 
fect harmony and unanimity of Christians. a. God 
as the God of patience and comfort; that is, as the 
God of the infinite power of passive and active love ; 
5. The pattern, the spirit, the power, and the work 
of Christ; c. The design that Christians, by being 
like-minded, and by aiming at sudbstant al fellowship 
in God and in Christ (as created and redeemed), 
should find also the ethical fellowship of harmony 
and unanimity. 

2. The universal fellowship into which Christ 
has entered with humanity, and the special fellow- 
ship in which He has pledged himself to the Jews, 
constitute the basis for the most special and real 
fellowship into which He, through His grace, has 
entered with believers. But it is a grievous offence 
to refuse communion with him whom Christ, by the 
witness of faith and of confession, has communion, 
or to abridge and prejudice hearty intercourse with 
those whom God, in Christ, deems worthy of His 
fellowship. [Ver. 7 seems to bea dictum probans 
for what is termed “open communion.” — 

8. On the antithesis: Christ Jesus and Jesis 
Christ, see the Hzeg. Notes. 

4, It is also clear here (see ver, 8) that we must 


* (Myer renders: in virtue of the (inworking) power of 
th: Holy Ghost. Our E. V., usually so apt, is ar] 
anfortunute in its treatment of the repo on éy, whic 
it renders through in this case. The later revisions have 
by. But it is to be doubted whether é ever has a strictly 
fnstrutsental force. The peculiar meaning, tn, always re- 
mains 'n it. So here, in believing, in the power of the Holy 
@host ; tue former expressing the subjective, and the latter, 
she ofjrctrve means, yet the former sets forth the status, in 
which (gidubigsein) they are, and the latter an :nworking 
power. “‘omp. Philippi—R.; 
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distinguish between the ideal incarnation of Christ 
in itself, and His concrete incarnation in Judaism, 
and, generally, in the form of a servant. 

5. God is free in His grace, aud yet also bouna 
in His truth, for He has bound himself to His prom. 
ises, But this obligation is the highest glory of Hie 
freedom. His truthfulness had to sutisfy His word, 
but His mercy had to satisfy itself. 

6. The riches cf the Old Testament in promises 
for the Jews, and :he high aim of these promises - 
a world of nations praising the Lord. 

7. The God of patience, comfort, hope. All such 
terms define God to be infinite, and infinite as a 
fountain, as self-communicating life, and archetype 
of life. So also is the Holy Spirit defined as the 
Spirit of truth, &. See the beautiful remark of 
Gerlach, below. But the highest thing for which we 
can praise God, according to ver. 6, is His being the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Not only 
is He His Father in the specific sense, but also His 
God; the glorious God of His consciousness and 
life is the true God in perfect revelation, and conse- 
quently shall become our God through Him. 

8. On the development of hope, within the 
sphere of faith, into joy and peace, and, by means 
of peace, into an ever richer hope, see the Ezeg. 
Notes. It is only in this way that irenics can be 
conducted in the power of the Holy Ghost, and not 
with the modern artifice of attempting them outside 
the sphere of faith, beyond all creeds, and with the 
theory of unconscious Christianity, or even with the 
violent measures of the Middle Ages. The Apostle 
says: In the power of the Holy Ghost. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


Jewish and Gentile Christians should agree for 
Christ’s sake, who has received them both.—Chris- 
tian harmony. 1. It comes from the God of pa- 
tience and comfort; 2. It is shaped according to 
the pattern and will of Jesus Christ; 8. It express- 
es itself in harmonious praise of God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ (vers. 5, 6).—A harmonious 
and fraternal cisposition is a source of the joyous 
praise of God, which is not disturbed by a discord. 
ant note (vers, 5, 6).—Jesus Christ a minister of the 
circumcision. 1. Why? For the truth of God, to 
confirm the promise. 2. How? In obedience to 
the Divine law, for freedom from the law (ver. 8).— 
Receive one another, as Christ also received us, to 
the glory of God. Every thing to God’s glory, and 
not to our own (ver. 7).—The praise of God out of 
the mouth of Gentiles:' 1. Established in God's 
mercy; 2. Resounding in many tongues; 3. As- 
cending to heaven (ver. 9).—God’s mercy toward 
the Gentiles: 1. Present from the beginning; 2, 
Declared by the prophets; 8. Manifested in Christ 
(vers, 9-18). Ver. 18 is an appropriate text and 
theme for addresses on occasions of confirmation or 


age. 

StaRkE: In Christ, souls are worth so much tha 
God receives them, just as men hoard gold and ail. 
ver, pearls and gems; Isa. xliii. 4 (ver. 7).—MiL. 
LER: Patience does not increase in the garden of 
nature, but it is God’s gift and grace; God is the 
real Master who rates It (ver, 5).<-Because Christ 
is a root, He must vegetate, bloom, and bring forth 
fruit in us (ver. 12). 

Grriacu: God is the eource of al) good thingy 
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and since He not merely has them, but they are His 
real essence ; since He does not have love and om- 
nipotence, but is actually love and omnipotence 
themselves, so can He be denominated according to 
every glorious attribute and gift which He possesses, 
The advantage which the Gentiles thought that they 
possessed in their polytheism, when they, for exam- 
ple, worshipped a deity of truth, of hope, &., is 

esed in a much more certain and effective way 
by the believing Christian, when he perceives, in a 
vital manner, that the true God is himself personal 
faithfulness, hope, and love, and thus has ull these 
rea just as if He had nothing else but them 
ver. 5). 

Beymer The harmony of hearts is the real 
soul and power of worship (ver. 6).—Christ is the 
centre of the Holy Scriptures (ver. 8).—Christ is the 
bond of all nations (ver. 12).—God alone is the 
source of all life and blessing in the Church. The 
meuns is faith, as the ever new appropriation of sav- 
ing blessings; from this arises the enjoyment of 
peace and of all blessed joys—an overflow of hope. 
But every thing is brought to pass by the Holy 
Spirit (ver. a 

Besser: The Scriptures are a book of patience 
and comfort (ver. 5.}—Every thing which is true 
fov in this life, is a foretaste of the joy of eternal 
ife—joy in the Lord and His word, joy in all His 
Slessings, which make body and soul happy, &c. 
. . . All true peace in this world of contention and 
anxiety, is a preliminary enjoyment of the peace in 
the kingdom of glory. 

ScHLrikRMacHER: The limitation in the labors 
of our Saviour himself, when we look at His person, 
and the greater freedom and expansion in the labors 
of His disciples. 1. Treatment; 2. Application 
(vers. 8, 9). 

Vers, 4-18. Tne Pericope for the Second Sun- 
day in Advent.—Scuuttz: On the likeness of Christ 
and His redeemed ones, 1. In what respect has 
Christ become like us? 2. In what respect should 
we become like Christ? a. In patience and humil- 
ity; 5. In the respect and Jove with which He 
treated all men; c. In the joyful faith and peaceful 
hope with which He overcame the world.—Rtrmer : 
What tuust there be among Christians, in order that 
the Church of Christ may stand? 1. One founda- 
tion; 2. A harmonious mouth; 8. A common 
bond.—-Branpt: To what does the season of Ad- 
vent exhort us? 1. To the industrious examination 
of what has been written; 2. To the unanimous 
praise of God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for all that has been already fulfilled; 38. To an 
attentive waiting for toe future coming of God's 
kingdom.—Hevusser: The unity of the Christian 
Church. 1. In what does it consist? 2. What 
binds us to it?—The Bible the bond of the Chris- 
tian Church. 1. Proof: It is the bond, a. In faith, 
or in doctrine; 6. In the holy sense, or in love; c. 
In worship; d. In daily life. 2. Application. a. A 
warning against despising the Bible, and an admo- 
nition to maintain ite authority; 6. A dissemination 


of its use; c. Our own proper use of it.—The Bible , science, 
the treasure of the evangelical Church.—The in- | 419; S. 
ward unity of true Christians amid outward diversity, | Serm., 157; W. Mason, The 

[Bcerkitt: The Christian's hope: 1. God is its ' 
object, and therefore the sin of despair is most un- | of the G 
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peace in believing, are rooted in the Chr =! an’e 
heart, through the power of the Holy Gbhosi—that 
is, through the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Ghost—enlightening the understanding, incising tbe 
will, rectifying tne affections, and reducing all the 
rebellious powers and faculties of the soul in con. 
currence with our endcavors under the governucnt 
und dominion of reason an¢ religion. 

[Henay: The metiod of faith is: 1. To eck 
Christ as one proposed tu us for a Saviour; 2. And, 
finding Him able and willing to save, then to trust 
in Him. They that know Him will trust in Him. 
Or, this seeking Him is the effect of a trust in Him, 
seeking Him by prayer and pursuant endeavors. 
Trust, is the mother ; diligence in the use of means, 
the daughter. What is laid out upon Christians is 
but little compared with what is laid up for them.-- 
Dopprin@E: Nothing can furnish so calm a peace 
and so sublime a joy as Christian hope.—That is the 
most happy and glorious circumstance in the stativn 
which Providence may have assigned us, which gives 
us the greatest opportunity of spreading the hunor 
of so dear a name, and of presenting praises and 
services to God through Him. 

Kotiocg, Sermon on the patience of God. 
I. The nature of this patience, or slowness to anger 
(Y) It is a modification of the Divine goodness ; 

2.) It is not the result of ignorance; (38.) It is not 

the result of impotence; (4.) It is not the result of 
a connivance at sin, or a resolution to suffer it with 
impunity ; (5.) But it is grounded on the everlast- 
ing covenant, and the blood of Jesus. II. Some of 
the most illustrious manifestations of it. III. The 
reasons why God exercises it: (1.) He is patient 
because of His benignity ; @) Ia order that this 
perfection may be glorified; (3). In consequence 
of the prayers of pious ancestors; (4.) Because the 
wicked are often mixed with the pious, and nearly 
related to them; (5.) The number of His elect iz 
not yet completed ; (6.) The measure of the sins of 
the wicked is not yet filled up; (7.) That sinners 
may be brought to repentance; (8.) That sinners 
who continue impenitent muy at last be without ex- 
cuse; (9.) That His power may be displayed ; (19.) 
That He may exercise the trust of His servants in 
Him. IV. The effects that the belief and knowl- 
edge of it should produce upon our hearts and lives: 
: Because of God’s patience we 8..ould love Him; 
2.) We should repent; (8.) We should imitate 
Him; (4.) His patience should be our comfurt; 
(5.) We should grieve at the reproaches and insulte 
cast upon God. 

{[Homicetica, LiteraTure on ver. 18; Hea 
Binnine, Works, vol. iii. 249; R. Lucas, Joy, Pe «-, 
and Hope, the Christian’s Portion Here, Serm 
(1709), vol. ii. 119; Bishop Moors, Excellency of 
the Christian Religton, Serm., vol. ii, 291; Jaurs 
Crate, Serm., vol. ii. 855; J. Dopson, Joy in Be- 
lieving, Disc., 184; Danie pe SuPERVILLE (le fis), 
Les Fruits consolans de la Foi, Serm., vol. tii, 828 
R. Moss, Nature and Qualification of Christiun 
Hope, “erm., vol. vi. 825; Price, Peace of Con- 
ay and Holy Joy, Berry St. S&., vol. i. 

GDEN, The Being of the Holy Ghxi, 

vee of the Divine 
Spirit, Works, vol. iv. 147; H. Huwrer, The Belte/ 
a Source of Joy and Peace, Serm 


reasonable ; for why should any despair of His mer- | (1795), vol. i, 227; Davin Savite, Present Happi 
cy whic is the God of hope, who commands us to | ness of Believers, Disc., 401; W. Girpin, Sermons, 
hope ir His mercy, and takes pleasure in them that | 165; C. Simeon, The Holy Ghost the Author of 
#5 00? 2% The grace of hope, together with joy and | Hope, Works, vol. xv. 558: G. D’Oyty, Joy ane 
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Peace in Believing, vol. 1. 885; W. Bracnuxy,| Hope, Plain Serm., vol. i. 80; H. Goopwim, 7% 
Seript, Teaching, 268; W. Guxs.ty, Joy and Peace | Young Man in Religious Difficulties, Four Serm 
feo Believing, "Pe actical Serm., 41; E, Burncowse, | 35.—d. F. ¥. | . 


SECOND DIVISION. 


THE CALLING OF THE APOSTLE TO A UNIVERSAL APOSTLESHIP, AND HIS CONSEQUEN! 
RELATION TO THE ROMAN CHURCH, AS THE POINT OF DEPARTURE FOR HIK 
UNIVERSAL APOSTLESHIP IN THE WEST. 


Cuap. XV. 14-88. 


14 And I myselt also am persuaded of you, my brethren, [Now I am persuaded, 
my brethren, even I myself, concerning you,] that ye also [yourselves] are full 
of goodness, filled with all knowledge, able also to admonish one another.’ 

15 Nevertheless, brethren, I have written the more boldly unto you [Howbeit, 1 
have written more boldly* unto you, brethren]’* in some sort [measure], as put- 

16 ting you in mind, because of the grace that is given to me of God, That I 
should be the [a] minister of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]‘ to the Gentiles, min. 
istering the gospel of God, that the offering up omorne of the Gentiles might 

17 be acceptable, being sanctified by [&, in] the Holy Ghost. I have therefore 
whereof I may glory [I have therefore my aware through Jesus Christ [in 

18 Christ Jesus] in those things which pertain to God.* For I will not dare to 
speak of any of those things which Christ hath not wrought [did not work] by 
[through] me, to make the Gentiles obedient [in order to the obedience of the 

19 Gentiles], by word and deed, Through mighty [In the power of] signs and 
wonders, by [in] the power of the Spirit of God sag Spirit];” so that from 
Jerusalem, and round about unto [as far as} Illvricum, I have fully preached the 

20 gospel of Christ. [;] Yea, so have I strived [Yet on this wise making it my 
ambition]* to preach the gospel, not where Christ was [already] named, lest ] 

21 should [that I might not] build upon another man’s foundation: But as it is 
written, 

To whom he was not spoken of, they [They to whom no tidings of him 
came] shall see : . 
And they that have not heard shall understand. 

22 For which cause also I have been much [for the most Lyte '* hindered from 

28 coming to you. But now having no more [no more having] place in these parts, 
and having a great desire these many years [having these many years a longing] 

24 to come unto you; Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, I will come to 

you [om TI will come to you]:" for'’* I trust to see you in my journey [as I 

pass through], and to be brought on my way thitherward [to be sent forward 

thither] by’* you, if first I be somewhat [in some measure] filled with your 
seas 
ut now I go unto Jerusalem to minister [ministering] unto the saints. 

26 For it hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia [Macedonia and Achaia 
ei fa it good] to make a certain contribution for the poor [among the] sainte 

27 which are at Jerusalem. It hath pleased them verily [For they thought it 
good]; and their debtors they are. For if the Gentiles have been made par- 
takers of [have shared in] their spiritual things, their duty is [they owe it] alsc 

28 to minister unto them in carnal things. When therefore 1 have performed this, 
and have sealed [i. «. secured] to them this fruit, I will come [return] " by you 

29 [threagh your city] mto Spain.. And I am sur: that, when I come unto you, I shal: 
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come in the fulnesa of the blessing of the oS Ney of the gospel]’* of 
Christ. Now I beseech you, brethren,’ for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake [by 


our Lord Jesus Christ], and for [by] the love of the Spirit, that ye [tu] strive 


together with me in y*ur'’ prayers to God for me; That I may be delivered 
from them that do not believe [the disobedient] in Judea; and that my service 
[ministration]'* which I have [is] for Jerusalem may be accepted of prove 
acceptable to] the saints; That I may come unto you with [in] joy by the will 
of God,” and may with you be refreshed.” Now the God of peace be with 
you all. Amen.” : 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 14.—[{Instead of &@AA¥Aove (w. A. B.C. D. F.), adopted by modern editors generally, a) Aovs is found in L., 
pape Rihana and fathers. As an alteration to stre m the scnse, or an error of the transcriber, it is 
y accounted for. e list of cursives given by Dr. Hodve adds little to the support of thie reading.—The «cai ie 


slso omitted, and aAAynAovs put before Svyauevor, in some authorities. These are evidently corrections, to avoid 
repeati: g «ai for the third time. ; 


2 Ver 15.—{A. B.: roAunpordépes. Er iendy a gloss, since the adjective ie used adverbially. 
3 Ver. 15 —[X!. A. B.C, omlt adeAgoi ; rejected by La 

L., Vulgate, &0.; adopted by Phihppi, De W 

for by the interruption the word made in the conuect 


chmann, Tischendorf, aregellee: t is found in x*. D. F. 
ette, Meyer, Large; bracketted by Alford. The omission can be accounted 
fon, while there is no good reason for its insertion, save ite 


yenuineness. 


4 Ver. 16. --{Rec., D. L., some versions and fathers: “Iycot Xpicrov. &. A. B.C. F.: Xpeorod Syood; 6 


Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles.—The same order is found in ver. !7, on the authority of all MSS., but the 
E. V. has transposed, as it too frequently does. 


® Ver. 17—{B.C. D. F,G., and sume cursives: ry cavxyoev; so Lachmann, Tischendorf, De Wette. Alford, 


Tregelles, Lange. Omitted in the Rec., &. A. L., by Philippi. The article not being understood, it was omitted.— 
He::ce my boast: 


"9. 
® Ver. 17. the Rec. omits réy; but the MSS. all insert it. 
7 Ver. 19.—((1) The Rec. (with &. D®. L.) inserts @eou after rvevmaros. So most cursives, some versions, and. 


fathers. But it is defended by no critical editor of the present day. Phillppi, who is perhaps the most conservative 
of critics, with respect to the Re epta, only places this reading beside the one m: ntioned next. (2.) A.C. D! 3. F., 
most versions and tathers: ryvevpmaros gt hoe 80 Griesbuch, Lachmann, Schols, Tischendorf (ed. 1, not since 


Hodge, Philippi, De Wette, Wordsworth, 
Meyer, and Lange. The reason urged in favor of (3.), which has so little M8. support, is the 


regelles. (3.) B., Pelagius, have wmvevmaros only. So rischendo 
diff culty of accounting 


for it otherwiae, and the sees ier anor to explain it by ayiov or @eov. But this i3 hardly a sufficient reason. 
ng 


Tregelies, the most careful of 


editors, especially about inserting the longer of two readinys. adopts (2.), and 


Alford puts it in brackets. 


er. 20.—{N. A. C. D9 3 L.: psdAorspovumevoy, B.D. F. (Lachmann, Trevelles) : wovpar. There are 


other variations, all of which Indicate that the original reading wag one occasioning grammatical difficulty. Hence the 
fir-t reading is generally adopted, and the other considered a grammatical correction.—The E. V. peqalece emenda!ion, 


both on xccou::t of the particip al form, counecting this verse with the preceding one, and in order to 


g out the force 


of ¢@sAor. The revixion of Five Ang. Clergymen is followed. Emulows (Amer. Bible Tnion) is objectionable in a popular 
version. Dr. Lange: So aber. duss ich es far Ehrensache halte; Bul so, thal I held tt for a mater of hnnor. This gives 
the exact force of the verb. See the Exeg. Noses. 


® Ver. 21.—{An exact citation from the LXX., Isa. lii. 15. The Hebrew reads: SX" om “Bored TX a 


ann aso send “WAI. The E. V. (Isa. lii. 15) gives an accurate rendering. The LXX. adds, with sufficient 
ground in the coitext: wept avrov, referring to ‘my servant” (ver. 18 
Lachmann : 


16 Ver. 22.-{B. D. F., ; woAAdacs, Which is probably a gloss, &. A. C. L.: rd woAAd. So Tischen- 


dorf, Supp), Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Tregellés. 


er. 24.—(Rec,, with N3%. L., inserts €Aevcounat wpds vuas. Omitted in X'. A. B.O. D. F., many versions and 


fathers; rejected by Griesbach, Lachmann, Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Tregelles. Tischencorf has adopted this abo 
in ed. 2; De Wette prefer= ae saute adopts it. It is better to noe since, on many accounts, it is the less difficu 
-—The e 


reading, and likely to be ad 


real critical difficulty lies in the question respecting yap (see note 13), 
13 Ver. 24.—[X. A. B. C. D. L. insert ydp. Omi in F., verstons and fathers. The mi or authorities for the 


omission are much the same as in the case of the precedi g variation (hence Dr. Hodge says most of these anthorities 
omit rép) i but the MS, authority is as decidedly i» favor of as it in against éAcicoua xpos buas. The editors 
ri 


ditfer: 
A fori, Wordsworth, Tregellesa, Lange, retain it. eyer thin 


esbach ard his followers, Philippi, Hodge 5 ila hy regia aah wi Pigecigattayeii ; “ape on 
resen early uncial shows, n e 


w'ole disputed pissage was original, but early inserted, and then partially corrected, thus leaving 1. This is very 
ALY 


improbable, since this reading 1s eo difficult; besides, there is no evidence whatever supporting it. 


» for conve- 


nicnce sake, reject - Lachmann puts trom éAwigw to éusAyode in parenthesis, connecti: g closely with ver. 25; but 

this connection is unlikely.—The reader can consult Meyer, Philippi, and critical editors, on the whole questfon. A 

careful consideratio: of the case impels me to retain ydp, putting a period or colon (asin E. V.) after Zwvaviary; to 

accept an anacoluthon. or a ae ey and to take the participles of ver. 23 as verbs. This is the most defensible position, 
A 


but further reasons cannot 


ded here. Sec the paraphrase in the Ezeg. No’es, 
13 Ver. 24.—{ Rec., with XN. A.C. L.: 0’ baw; B. (awd) D. F.: ag’ tay. The former is adopted by Philippi, 


Tregelles ; the latter by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, De Wette. Alford, Lance. 


by eis, it points to the /ermnus ai quem. Neither come (E. 


4 Ver. 28.—["AwreActcopuat, [will proceed, with a Dee) ace eke the ee a tony ooae (awd), von Aegis 
.) nor go (Amer. Bible Union) exactly mee e case. 


Return, in this case, is peculiarly Spproprate ; return from Jerusalem and go to Spain. So Five Ang. Clergymen.—The 
n 


liubors of the learned authors have 


fe-ely used in this section. 
18 Ver. 29.—(The words rot evayyeAiov rod (iuscerted before Xpioroi, in X%. L. Rec., versions and fathers) are now 


considervd a gloss. They are not found in x'. A. B.C. D F., are rejected by the Latin fathers, and by all moder: 
critical editors, also Philippi ..:d Hodge, who are least disposed to vary from the Recepta, 


16 Ver. 30.—(B. omits a8eAgol, and the variations in position are numerous. Alford accordingly brackets it, 


but it is received most editors without question 


17 Ver. 30.—[D. F. G. insert bye» (similarly some editions of the Vulgate) A ocrrect gloss, hence the more 


susni ‘is. 


24 Ver. 31.-{B. D!. F. G. read Seporpopia But x. A. O. D3 8, L., most versions favor 8saxnovia, which is adoptec 


by mot later editors. So Tischendorf, Meyer, Philippi, Tregelles. Lachmann prefers the former, which, however, soem: 
fae as substituted as an explanation.—On the same authority, 4) eis "lep. is to be preferred to  é ‘I 
nmiBe). 


19 Ver. 32. —(Instead of the welleaustainea and generally received @eov (Rec. X*. A.C. D3. L.. most versions ané 


fathers), we find xvpiov ‘Ingov (B.), Xpeorov “Inco (D!. F.), “Inood Xptorov (N!.). ‘he uncial nuthority is decisive 
Besides, Paul always says: O0éAnua @cov, never Xpiorov (so Mever, and others). 
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8° Ver. 33.—[Lachman 


Alford brackets. 
the clause. 


by 
otwithstanding the variations, thero is no motive for insertion which would ustify us 
$1 Ver. 33.—[A. F. G. omit "Aga#y; found in 8. B,C. D. L, versions and fathers. Bracketted by 


4:33, 


are udo Meyer, De We 


n and Tischendorf omit «al evvavaraicupas vyuiy, on the authority of B. The 
words are found wu variations) in (&.) A. CO. (D. F.) L., and pred 


Philippi, Tregelles 
1 rejecting 


Tregellea, but 


seperally reosived. The word is always open to some suspicion, as a liturgical additidn, at the close of a benediction 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


The following section is termed an Epilogue by 
. Tholuck and Meyer. But this view does not corre- 
‘ spond with the purpose and construction of the 
Epistle. The Apostle now comes to the last design 
of his Epistle, which is, to make Rome the princi- 
pal station for his missionary labors in the West. 
See Schott, Der Rémerbrief, p. 314, and elsewhere. 

Summary.—A. The Apostle explains, alinost 
apologetically, that his addressing the Romans was 
the result of his call to make the Gentiles, in priestly 
labor, an acceptable offering to God; and he gives 
information respecting the general completion of his 
work in the East (to Illyricum), and the results of 
the same; vera, 14-19. 

B. ' His principle, not to invade the sphere of 
the labor of others (conduct the very opposite of 
that of all sectaries), The consequent impediments 
to his coming to Rome, where Christian congregu- 
tions already exist. The desire, that nevertheless 
arose in harmony with his calling, to take this step. 
His hesitation not being fully removed, he describes 
his intended visit to Rome as a sojourn to gain 
strength for his further journey to Spain—that is, 
to the limits of the West; doubtless in the expec- 
tation that the Church will welcome him, and com- 
mit itself to his direction ; vers, 20-24. 

C. The last hindrance froin his journey to Rome. 
The mention of the collections a proof of his love 
for believing Israelites, an expression of the proper 
conduct of Gentile Christians toward Jewish Chris- 
tians. A further announcement of his journey 
through Rome, and of his visit, in the spirit of 
apostolical refinement. A /ureboding reference to 
the obstructing hostility of the unbelievers in Judea, 
aud a request that the Roman Christians should 
vray for the fulfilment of his purpose of coming to 
‘nem ; vers. 25-33, . 


A. Vers. 14-19.—Ver. 14. Even I myself; 
svtog éyo, chap, vil 25. He himself, the same, 
~vho has admonished them, has also this conviction. 
Thus he is not in antithesis to cthers (Tholuck),* 
‘cat he, as the one persuaded, is in antithesis to his 
admonition. This is favored by the following verse. 
“ritasche, De Wette, Philippi (Stuart, Alford], ex- 
plain similarly. 

[Ye also yourselves, xai aitoi. “ With- 
out any exhortation of mine” (Alford).—R.]—Are 
full of goodness [unearoé tate ayabu- 
suyng]. In the foregoing section the ayafoy 
was to be understood particularly of humility and 
-elf-deuying love, as the key-note of Christ’s feel- 
1ag; accordingly, it must also here be construed as 
« substantive. (Mever; ‘That ye are also of your- 


* (Meyer (followed by Hodge in last edition) under- 
“an to mean: “I of nah he , Without the testimony of 
shers.”’ He urges the emphasis which he thinks resta on 
sai atré¢. Were the meaning that suggested by Dr. 
Lange, the form would be neve avrés. But the view of 
Me. ge ake arr best with that taken of the same 
oxpression, pp. 243, 244. Hence we alter ‘I myself aleo”’ 
into even I myself (so Five Ang. Clergymcn). nge: Ich 
uch ale einer und arraeibe.—R.) 


selves very excellent people.”) [Hodge: “Full of 
kind and conciliatory feelings; or, taking ayadw- 
euyy in its wider sense, full of virtue, or excellence.” 
This last is adupted, apparently, from Meyer ; it ie 
80 wide as to seem t too complimentary.—R. ] 

With all knowledge [I’vuaeuws. We re. 
ject the article, which is found only.in x. B.—R. | 
The Apostle very willingly refers the yriau par. 
ticularly to the universal destination of Christianity ; 
comp. Eph. i—Admonish, vov9erety. Strictly, 
to direct with brotherly feeling. To set the heart 
right is not a human affair; but when the heart is 
properly disposed, the vuis (or even the head) car 
be placed right. 

Ver. 15. [Howbeit I have written more 
boldly unto you, todungotevoy dé Fyvaya 
ity]. The adjective is used adverbially, Meyer 
insists upon thw comparative sense. [The verb 
Yyvaya is the epistolary aorist, / have written ; 
hence the Amer. Bible Union, / wrote, is a slavis): 
following of the rule which mukes the Greek aorist 
equivalent to the English past tense. The authors 
of that version unfortunately ignore all exceptions. 
—Brethren, adedgoti. See Tertual Note ?.—In 
some measure, azo pnévougs. This quulifies 
¥ypaya: I have written boldly in placer (80 De 
Wette, Meyer, Lange) 5 not the adverb: / hure 
written somenol: t too boldly (Peshito, Grotius, Hodge ). 
Hence the E. V. does not convey the meaning cur- 
rectly.—R.] The boldness consists in his having 
spoken to them as to his own church, although he 
is not, strictly speaking, ita founder, and refers, for 
the most part, to chap. xiv. ff. Meyer enumerates 
in preference, a number of other passuges: chap. 
vi, 12 ff, &c. [viii 9; xi.17 ; xii. 8; xiii. 8 ff. ; 
xiv. 3 f. 10, 13, 15, 20; xv. 1.-—R. 

As putting you in mind. He can say this in 
a general sense of the Christian state of develop- 
ment, which he presupposes in them, and, in a 
special sense, with reference to his many friends in 
Rome, who were not only his, disciples, but also his 
helpers. 

Because of the » &. [dra tyy xa- 

tv, x.t.4.] The following verse explains the sense 
in which he means this. Because his t and 
gracious call impels him to go far beyond Rome, he 
must first of all arrange matters perfectly with them. 
[The common interpretation: “ My apostolic office 
was the ground and reason of my boldness,” does 
nut exclude the special reference suggested by Dr. 
Lange.—R. ] 

Ver. 16. That I should be a minister [ «é, 
To tivai we Asvtovgyov. The purpose of the 
grace given to him.—R.| The derorgydg denotes, 
not only according to the immediate connection, but 
also according to the character of the whole Epistle, 
ey minister in public worship; Meyer: the sacri 

ing priest ; Heb. viii. 2; Phil. ii, 17. 

Christ Jesus [Xerartot Inaot. This 
reading seems most accordant with the context, 
since the priestly service under Christ, the King, is 
referred to.—R.] Reiche: Christ is the offering 
brought; Riickert, very properly, says: Christ 14 


the High-Pries'; avainst which Meyer strangels 
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urges, that this ie not an iden of Paul, but of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. |De Wette, Meyer, 
Fritzsche, and Philippi, think that Christ is repre- 
sented here as Head and King of the Church, which 
ia perhaps preferable.—R, } 

Ministering (as a priest in) the gospel of 
God [isgovugyotrvta to eiayyésdeoy toi 
Q@eouv. Performing a priestly office with reference 
to the guspel.—-R.] Explanations: 1. The gospel 
is the offering (Lut er). 2. The office of the gos- 
pel is his priestly office (Erasmus, Tholuck, &c.). 
As the law was the basis of the Old Testument ctl- 
tus, so the gospel is the basis of the New Testament 
cultwe, Hence the meaning is: Explaining, as min- 
istrant to the High-Priest, Christ, the gospel in its 
liturgical character, and transforming the knowledge 
of God contained in the gospel into evangelical praise 


‘of God (thank-offering); see chap. i. 21. [A slight 


modification is necessary, if Christ be represented 
here as King. Estius: “ Administrans evungelium 
a@ Deo missum hominibus, eoque mintsterio velut 
sacerdotio fungens.”— dl 

The offering of the Gentiles [7 zeoc- 
gova tuv t&vov. Genitive of apposition. | 
Not the offering which the Gentiles bring, but whic 
the Gentiles themselves are (burnt-offerings). 

Being sanctified in the Holy Ghost [;,7.- 
aguivn by xvevpate ayiw. "Ey seems to 
be instrumental, and yet may well indicate the ele- 
ment in which they were sanctified, purified.—R. ] 
In the real New Testament mode, not in the merely 
typical sense of the consecration in the temple.* 

Ver. 17. I have therefore my boasting in 
Ohrist Jesus [fm ofv tay xatynory by 
Xeroea Inaov, See Textual Note’.] We take 
§yw as emphatic, and in connection with the words 
Christ Jesus. His glorying (the act itself) in his 
great calling, he, as the minister of Christ, holds 
within the bounds of the fellowship and Spirit of 
Christ, [He ineidentally opposes any suspicion of 
his glorying himself, but the main emphasis does 
not rest on this. De Wette, Alford: “I venture to 
boast.” Jn, not tarough Christ (E. V., Stuart).—R. ] 

In those things which pertain to God [za 
2Q0¢ tov Oeoy]. According to the context, 
the restoration of the real worship of God in the 
world is meant. [Philippi, De Wette, Alford: “ My 
above-named sacerdotal office and ministry.”—R. ] 
Meyer says, however: ‘‘ My boasting is something 
which belongs to me in virtue of my connection 
with Ohrist, in relation to God’s cause.” Reiche: 
My glorying consists in my glorying of Christ. [Dr. 
Hodge mentions another: “I have offerings for God 
—i. ¢., Gentile converts.” Too far-fetched.—R. ] 

Ver, 18. ForI will not dare, &. [oi yao 
todugom, x.t.d.J. The yae explains how he 
meant the foregoing expression in ver. 17. But 
ver. 17 refers to ver. 16, in proof that he knows 
tha: he is placed, as a minister, completely under 
the direction and operatiun of the Spirit of Christ, 
the digh-Priest. Thus Paul speaks, and thus Jolin 
tpeuks ; but modern criticism, on the other hand, 
boldly maintains the contrary—that Paul corrected 


” Oi verse, inatead of su-porting the idea thut the 
C «vtia. ministry is a priesthood, liy opposes it. 
tai the Apostle laid claim to actual and s cial sncerdotal 
fur tong, it is very unlikely that he would have kept the 
dlaia. #0 constantly out of sight In his Epistles, In this 
pas:..ze, the offering is a figurative one, the priestly func- 
tlon ix also figurative. The silence of the rest of hla writ- 
ings of itself proves that this must be regarded in another 
than a literal sense, See Docir. Nole 4.—R.] 
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the Ebionitic form of Christ, and that then (“ pseu 
do”) John again corrected Paulinism.—The constua: 
purpose was to call the Gentiles to the obedience oi 
faith. Tholuck, and othera, here accept a reference 
to the experiences which Paul had suffered iu Our 
inth from the Judaists, But his purpose is, to show 
to the Romans that he comes to them.simply as ai 
instrument of Christ, 

[The emphasis rests on o8 xatesgyacato, 
did not work. Hodge, following Theodoret, anu 
others, places it on Christ, so that the antithesis ic 
what he did, or could do, of himself. But the view 
taken of the verse by most commentators will ap- 
pear from Alford’s paraphrase: “ I have real ground 
for glorying (in « legitimate and Christian manner) ; 
Sor I will not (as some false apostles do) allow my- 
self to speak of any of those things which (uw fur 
éxsivory, &) Christ did Not work by me (but by some 
other) in order to the obeuience (subjection to the 
gospel) of the Genttles (then, as if the sentence were 
in the affirmative form, ‘I will only boast of what 
Christ has veritably done by me toward the obedienve 
of the Gentiles,’ he proceeds) by word and deed.” 
This last phrase is to be joined with ver. 19.—R.] 

Ver. 19. In the power of signs and won- 
ders [2y duvayes Onusiwy xai tepatwy |. 
Thus the &pyov of Paul is explained. Comp. the 
Acts of the Apostles.—But he refers every thing, 
word and work, signs and wonders, in a more spe- 
cial sense (in signs the miracle refers to the comi 
renewed world, and in régac to the aitouldhincat of 
the old world) to the power of the Spirit, the spirit- 
ual life in which the Holy Spirit has become one 
with his spirit.* These “ wonders” are incidentally 
a confirmation of the accounts of similar import in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and are therefore very un- 
comfurtable to Baur, and others; comp. 2 Cor. xii. 
12. 

From Jerusalem. After the intensivenesa of 
his labors, be comes to their extensiveness. Three 
points must be here observed; (1.) From Jerusa- 
lem; (2.) xtxdw; (3.) To Ilyricum. As for (1.), 
the Apostle has reckoned his stay in Arabia and 
Damascus among his years of instruction, and not 
among his years us teacher. Likewise Jerusalem, 
where he first entered upon his upostolical labors, 
was not only the starting-point of the mission of all 
the apostles, but especially of his (see Acts ix. 28, 
29; xxii 18.) 

Round about [xaé xtixdw]. This does not 
mean in an are (from Jerusalem by way of Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Greece, to Hlyricum ; Theo- 
doret, Flacius, and others), but round about; + in 
which, indeed, points forming a circle come into 
consideration, though the expression must not be 
pressed geographically. 

As far as MWyricum [wézveoe Tou Jiiver- 
xoi J. The later expositors generally regard Myri 
cum as the terminus (see Tholuck); but Meyer, on 
the contrary, is of the upinion that this view sub- 
jects the Apostle to the suspicion of boasting ; and 


® (Should rvevparos be acce as the correct read- 
/ing, then, of course, rvevwa may taken in the second 
'gense (see p. 235); vet this ia not absolutely necessary 
since Meyer rejects the longer reading. and at the same 
! time refers rvevuaros to the Holy Spirit. But the reading 
itd athe a&yéov ismore probably correct; see Texuai 
No’e 7.—R. 
| _t (De Wette, Philippi, Alford, and others, join this with 
“Jerusalem,” taking it as = and the neighborhood. It doa 
; seem to be connected with the startinu-point, and yet Dr 
| oY rightly includes the intermediate journsyings, & 
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probably, therefore, that he made an excursion into 
Tllyricum, “ possibly to the journey narrated in 
Acts xx. 1-3.” But yéyes Sadacons means to 
the sea, not into the sea. In Acts xx. 1-8 there is 
mo trace of a journey by way of Macedonia and 
Greece to the West. 

I have fully preached, zexinouxévas. 
[ Literally: have fulfilled ; but the E. V. conveys 
the meaning quite accurately.—R.] Not complete- 
Ry discharged the office uf the gospel (Beza, Bengel, 
and others), but completely spread the gospel. The 
expression, therefore, does not mean: accomplished 
every thing with the gospel (Luther), or, perfectly 
declared the gospel (Olzhausen Meyer [p. 
627] for other explanations. The difficulty disap- 
pears if we appreciate the circumstances and method 
of the apostles. They had neither time nor calling 
to perform missionary labor in every village; they 
understood their calling in a universally historic and 
dynamic sense, und, consequently, when they had 
once conquered the fortresses, they had also con- 
quered the surrounding country. 


B. Vers, 20-24.—Ver. 20. Yet on this wise 
making it my ambition [oi'tw 02 priote- 
wovpevoy. See Textual Note®. The verb means: 
to make it @ potnt of honor. Alford thinks, how- 
ever, that it loses its primary meaning here, which 
is doubtful.—R.] See the Lexicons. The gsio- 
Timovuevoy, as an accusative dependent on ye, 
eee 2 Cor. x. 15, 

Was already named [dzo0v wvopac Gr}. 
Has been named according to His name.—This prin- 
ciple [which must not be deemed an attempt to 
avoid opposition aetna and others).—R.] was in 
harmony with the labors of the apostles everywhere, 
because they had to lay the foundation. But it had 
a special meaning for Paul—that he had to establish 
the gospel in its full and most universal diffusion, 
and therein would not collide with the often nation- 
ally qualified, though evangelically free, missionary 
methods of the other apostles (see Gal. ii.). The 
subsequent settlement of John in Ephesus was the 
result of a call to lay an ideal and unifying founda- 
tion, by means of which even the work of Paul 
eould be carried further forward ; besides, the labors 
of John embraced many churches which had arisen 
after Paul’s labors in that region. 

Ver. 21. But as it is written. [See Zeztual 
Note *. “411 introduces the positive explanation 
of ovrw, on this wise; not where others had 
preached, but accurding to this rule of Scripture. 
—R.] Isa. lii. 15, according to the LXX. Meyer 
says that the subject is the (there mentioned) Atnqs, 
not the nattons, Not at all, even if the subject be 
violently rent asunder into two parts. The univer. 
sal impulse of the gospel to go farther and farther 
into every land, was already expressed in prophecy. 

Ver. 22. For which cause also I have been 
for the most part hindered [dso xai éve- 
xortouny ta wodia|]. Because he had to 
earry on his missionary Jabora now here and now 
there in the East. According to Meyer, Paul would 
say: By this means I have been hindered in most 
eases (ta zoiia), besides other instances. Un- 
doubtedly the Apostle knows also other instances of 
sindrance ; see 1 Thess. ii 18.* 


® (Philippi, Hodge, and others, adopt this view of rd 
eeAAd as = plerumque, for the most part—1. ¢., this was 
the principal reason. Alford follows Schott and De Wette, 
whe. understand it to mean : (hese many times—¢.¢., 80 often. 


Ver. 28. No more having place [7x é1 
tonzoyv Sywy]. Meyer, following Luther: apace 
scope. [Philippi, De Wette, Alford: opportunity 
occasion.—R.] But the Apostle’s scope was condi. 
tioned by a standing place, a central point; and here 
it is most natural to think of such a place, Tho- 
luck; ‘“‘The apostles were accustomed to carry on 
missionary labor in the metropolitan cities, leaving 
the further extension of the gospel to the churches 
established there, and therefore, after all, to let the 
pagant remain heathen.” 

Ver. 24. Whensoever. The we ay [instead 
of gay (Rec.).—R.]: ails an Pele ‘eo Za- 
viay]. Usually called Iberia by the Greeks The 
Roman Hispania. According to Meyer, this plan 
for his journey was not fulfilled; according to Tho- 
luck, the question depends on whether we accept a 
second Roman captivity, and this again on the evi- 
dence of Clemens Romanius. See the J/ntroduction 
to this Epistle [especially Dr. Schaff’s note on p. 
11], as well as the Jntroduction to the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, Neander, i, p. 525; Wieseler, Chron. des 
apost. Zeitalters, 1. Excursus. As a church already 
exists in Rome, although not established by an apos- 
tle, the Apostle cannot designate Rome as his prin- 
cipal object before Rome bad met him in this re. 
spect; but as ancient Spain embraced the whole 
Pyrenean peninsula, it undoubtedly has fur the 
Apostle the still further significance of a symbol of 
the whole West extending beyond Rome. To hin, 
Spain meant the Western world. But Spain itself 
was a proper object, because there the two prelimi- 
nary conditions of missionary Jabor already vxisted : 
Jews and Jewish synagogues, and Grecian and Ro- 
man civilization. It does not follow, as Meyer sup- 
poses, that Paul gave up his plan of going to Spain 
after receiving the news, in his first zaptivity, on the 
state of things in the East, and thought chiefly of a 
return ; Phil. ii. 24. 

I will come to you. This clause is retuined 
by Dr. Lange. See Zextual Notes" and". Reject- 
ing it, we paraphrase: But now I have no longer a 
central point for labor in these parts, and (as I am 
seeking to begin labor in the extreme West) I have 
had a desire to see yoy for many years while on my 
way to Spain. For (now that there is some hope of 
my starting for Spain, and as you are the Christian 
church nearest that region) I trust, &c.—R.] 

Ant to be sent forward (on my journey) 
thither by you [xai ag’ wor zeoreng- 
G&ivas. The ao denotes not merely by them, 
but from them, as a new point of departure.—R. ] 
The expression z7go7eug. not only expresses a 
real attendance, such as Paul generally received 
from the churches for his further journey, but also 
the friendly furthe’ance of his journey, or even the 
friendly dismission ; Acts xxi. 8.—In some meas- 
ure [dxo0 wégovs. Grotius: “Non quantum 
VELLEM, sed quantum LICKBIT.—R.] An expression 
of the high regard in which he held their fellowship. 
—Filled, iu 2470866, by spiritual satiation. 


C. Vers, 25-38.—Ver. 25. But now I go. 
He 8 this new official hindrance as the last.— 
G deaxovimy. Present participle, 

not the future ; the journey is part of the ministry, 
the whole action is already begun. This is lost sight 
of in the E. V.; Amer. Bible Union: “I am going 


Stuart calle attention to ai as indicating the impossibilit* 
of his coming hitherto.—R.] 
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to Jerusalem to minister,” is even more objection- 
able.—R.] On the collection mentioned, see 2 Cor. 
ix. 1, 2; Acta xxiv. 17. Origen is of the opinion 
that he wished to bring this collection home to the 
hearts of the Romans too.* He had time enough 
still for this. 

Ver, 26. For Macedonia and Achaia thought 
it good [sidoxyoay yay Maxidovia xai 
Ayaia. Dr. Lange: were joyfully willing. The 
above rendering is perhaps scurcely strong enough, 
but is taken from later revisions. It seems best to 
presetve the personification of the orginal.—R.] 
he translation: they have wished, dues not at all do 
justice to the «rdox. 

A certain contribution [xorvmviay teva. 


Literally, a certain communion or participation, As 
used here of a contribution, “hAonesta et eyu tatia 


plena a pellatio” (Bengel).—R.] As the symbol 
and expression of the xocvwvia, it is itself xovymvic. 
The later giving of almr, and particularly that of 
the Middle Ages, has not kept this meaning in view. 
Twa softens the force. Meyer says: ‘‘ There is no 
further trace in the Epistles of Paul of the commu- 
nity of ” We might add: There is no trace 
from the outset of a legall’ carried out community 


of goods ! 
Ver. 27. [For they thought it good, «ido- 
xnoay yao. The yag introduces an explana- 


tion of eidoxycar (ver. 26). The clause is = for 
they thought it good being their debtors.—R. |— 
In spiritual things. A statement of the cause of 
the propriety of this relief in temporal matters.— 
{To minister, devtovgyjaas. The figurative 
priestly service is still in mind, and to it belongs the 
Pee and duty uf providing for the poor saints. 
ho, then, cannot be Christ’s priest, so long as 
we have Christ’s poor with us?—R.J]—In carnal 
The cayxcxa denote, in a general ides, 
external things; cay is the external, material, and 
finite side of human life, of life in general. Con- 
clusion a majort ad minus, 


Ver.. And have secured to them. 
ZeeayilecGar. Luther [marginal reading]: 
- Truly and faithfully preserved to deliver up.” A; 


this belongs also here the full spiritual meaning and 
effect. Strange view: When I have brought over to 
them the money, sealed (Erasmus, and others). Still 
more strange: When I have safely effected, with let- 
ter and seal, the proper delivery of their collection. 
It may be that, by sealing, the Apostle alludes to 
the usual method of the world in the management 
of money affairs, as, for example, in Phil. iv. 15. 
Meyer: Vouched for; that is, corroborated as the 
fruit ripened for them.—(This fruit, ror xag- 
xoyv toutoy; te, the amount of the collection. 
There seems to be no reference vw the fruit of love 
or faith, still less of Paul’s activity.—R. ] 

Ver. 29. Amd I know, &. [otda dé, x.17.2. 
Bee Textual Note *.] A text applicable in many 
ways for installation sermons. 

Ver. 80. Now I beseech you. The Apos- 
tle’s wonderful presentiment of what he has to ex- 
perience in Jerusalem ; see Acta xx. 22; xxi. 10 ff. | 

By our Lord Jesus Christ. 4:a, see chap. 
xii, 1.—By the lowe of the Spirit. Meyer: 
The love effected by the Holy Spirit. As this is 
self-evident, Paul means a love extending itself with | 


i 

* [A most gratuitous assumption is that of Schott, that | 

these collections were to win favor, and protect him Suring 
his absenne in the extreme West. Decidedly unpautine 


eS | 


the Christian spirit, so as to embrace in ite univer 
sality the entire kingdom of God, which can pray 
for all affairs of the kingdom and ite administratcra 
and overflows the whole earth. 

In your prayers. Codd. D. E. [F. G.] add the 
proper gloss tz; Cul. iv. 12, [See Textw:: 
Note". It is not genuine, though correct.—R. ] 

Ver. 31. [The disobedient, azi:forvrmr. 
Either unbelicving (E. V., Hodge, De Wette, and 
others) or disobedient (Philippi, and others). The 
two ideas are intimately related in the New Tecta. 
ment, but the latter seems the prominent one here. 
—R.] The Apostle describes the unbelieving Jews 
as disobedient. Those were, in a special sense, 
rebels against the Messiah, who refused the obe- 
dience of faith—My ministration [7 dvaxo- 
vio wou]. Meyer: My rendering of service de- 
signed tor Jerusalem.—[May prove acceptable. 
Of this be had doubts, and with good reason.* Yet 
he adda: to the saints.—R, ] 

Ver. 32. That I may oome unto you in 
joy [iva iv yavg VAGu neds iipas. In 
the element of joy; the emphasis rests on this 
phrase.——R.} As if he had, to a certain extent, 
forebodings that he might come to them in sad cir- 
cumstances, as a captive. 

And may with you be refreshed. By 
spiritual interchange. [ Alford: ‘“‘ That we may mu- 
tually refresh ourselves ; I after my dangers and de- 
liverances, you after your anxieties for me.” See 
Textual Note *.—R.] 

Ver, 38. Now the God of peace. It is very 
natural for him here to call God the God of peace, 
in consequence of his conflicts and their differences, 
Grotius accepts the latter alone; Meyer, the for. 
mer alone; Philippi, the peace of reconciliatiun ; 
Fritzsche, salvation in a general sense; Tholuck, 
‘‘ different occasions ;” see chap. xvi. 20; Phil. iv. 
9; 1 Thess. v. 28; Heb. xiii. 20. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. On the great importance of this ee ee 
the Introduction, the Arrangement, and the Sum- 


mary. 

2 On ver. 14. The church of that day at 
Rome, compared with that of the present day. 

8. On ver. 15. The sense of the calling and the 
duty of the calling embolden. The Apostle’s sense 
of his great calling. 

4, Grand view of the conversion of the whole 
world. An offering in which the nations are offered 
to God, Christ, as the High-Priest, has brought a 
propitiatory sacrifice ; now the ministers, as subor. 
dinate priests, must present the thank-offering and 
burnt-offering. But what a source of worship, and 
of the elevation and purification of worship, hag 
proceeded from the ministerial service of Paul in 
both an extensive and intensive reepect: churches, 
church-towers, hymns, prayers, festivals without 
number, and praising Gentiles (vers. 10, 11). The 
antiphony of praising Gentiles (ver. 11) responds to 
the extolling intonation of the Apostle (ver. 1c). 


* (The existence of a coolnes« between Paul and the 
Chriztians at Jerusalem, perhe the great body of them, 
is evident from the Epistle to the Galatians the Acte 
of the Apostles. But this by no means implies either a 
want of unity among ‘ihe apostles personally, or different 


la. See Lange's Comm. Galatians, pp. 63; Light- 
foot, hl ag rtation ili. pp. 388 ff., We. Baul andthe 
ree.— 


CHAPTER XV. 14-%83. 


Ho : “In this beautiful pasate ve tee the na- 
cite the only priesthood which belongs to the 
Christian ministry. It is not their office to make 
atonement for sin, or vo offer a propitiatory sacrifice 
to God, but, by the preaching of the gospel, to bring 
men, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, to offer 
themselves as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
to God.” Comp. Calvin.—R. 

5 Paul’s missionary sphere. See bis Life in the 
ints »duction. 

6. Paul’s principle in ver. 20; a principle of 
genuine churchliness in contrast with hierarchival 
and sectarian propagandism. [The term used by 
the Apostle belongs to the sphere of minor morals, 
to “a point of honor,” indeed. Yet the principle is 
not unimportant. Men may be Christians, and dis- 
regard it, but not Chrestian gentlemen, not men pos- 
sessed of that delicate sense of propriety which no 
rules can impart. Besides, such efforts at proselyt- 
ing generally ignore the essential graces of Chiris- 
tianity : humility, self-abnegation, charity. He who 
insists on missionary efforts among Christian people, 
is necessarily uncharitable. Sects whose main efforts 
are in this channel, will not be celebrated fur the 
ky of eae Moreover, Christian ethics 

ve so far informed the world, that ungodly men 
recognize the necessity of “ honorable ” conduct in 
Christian workers, and can sneer at the unseemly 
“ competitions” of much that is called pious zeal. 
This does not prove that the world’s sense of honour 
is higher than that of the Church, but that the 
standard of sectarian proselytists is far too low. 
That a man can be a zealous missionary and not be 
a meddlesome propagandist, is evident from the case 
of this Apostle.—R. 

- 7, On ver. 28. e thoroughly dynamical view 
which the apostles had of the world, is reflected 
even in their thoroughly dynamical missionary 
method, according to which they conquered the 
capital and central pointe of the ancient world. 

8 Vers. 26 ff. The idea of fellowship in its full 
universality. The sacred method in the matter of 
collections: (1.) An assignment of reasons (debt- 
ora); (2.) Voluntariness; (8.) Authentication ; (4.) 
Connection with the purposes of God’s kingdom. 

9. Spain, as the representative of France, Britain, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, [And of America, too! 
For from the neighborbood of the pillars of Hercu- 
lea, toward which Paul's missionary zeal led him, the 
voyager sailed who discovered the new oa 
How does the matter stand now? Puul throug 
Rome to Spain—this has again become a prospect 
of the present day, or a pium desiderium. [From 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
Cuap. xv. 14-83. 


The good testimony which Paul gives to the 
Christians at Rome (ver. 14).——-The Apostle’s call a» 
the Apostle to the Gentiles. 1. From whom did be 
receive it? From God, who guve him this grace 
(comp. chap. i. 5; xii.8; Gal. i. 1), 2. How lie 
he regard it? As a priestly employment in the 
sanctuary of the New Testament. 3. What bles 
ing did he derive from it? He brought the Gentiles 
to obedience to the gospel. 4. By what rule did he 
administer it? To preach the gospel only where it 
was not yet known (vers. 14—21).—The proclama- 
tion of the gospel regarded as a priestly service 
(ver. 16).—The task of the missionary to the liea- 
then. 1. What is it? To administer the gospel 
amoug the heathen; that is, to declare it witb 
priestly consecration, devotion, and patience. 2. 
What should be its constant end? To labor that 
the heathen may be an offering, a. acceptable to 
God; 5. sanctified by the Holy Ghost (vers. 15, 16). 
—The most beautiful and best glory is, when we 
can glory of serving God (ver. 17).—The right 
means for conversion (vers. 18, 19).—Paul’s great 
field of Jabor (ver. 19).—The jirst missionary sphere 
among the Gentiles (ver. 19).—From East to West ! 
That was the course of the gospel in the first period 
of the Christian Church. But it has subsequently 
come to be from West to East! (ver. 19.)}—To 
build on another man’s foundation, a mark of cecta- 
rianism (ver. 20). Common nowadays. 

The Apostle Paul’s plans for his last journeys. 
1. They bear witness to his enterprising spirit, which 
continued fresh in Christian joy even to his old age ; 
2. But they are accompanied by anxious (cre bod 
ings, that lead him to request the intercession of 
others (vers, 22-88),—Christian collections. 1. How 
must we regard them? Ag a service rendered to 
the saints; either, because, a, spiritual gifts have 
been received from a certain quarter, for whicli ser- 
vice in temporal goods is willingly shown; or, 0. 
because brotherly love always requires us to do gooc 
to every map, but especially to those who are ot the 
household of faith (Gal. vi. 10). 2. How must they 
be taken up? a. In such a way that no moral com- 
pulsion be exercised; 6. But eo that all givers can 
bring their gifts willingly (vers. 25-28).— Only he 
who can say, with Paul, “I am sure that, when I 
come unto you, I shall come in the fulnese of the 
blessing of the gospel uf Christ,” van cheerfully re- 
spond to a call to preach to another congregation 


Spain to Rome seems the likelier course ; yet, where | (ver. 29).—The fulness of the blessing of the gospel 


Spain has long held ber hand, how strong is the rule | of Christ. 


of Rome |—R.] 
10. On the Apostle’s great anticipation, see the 
Ezeg. Notes. 


It consists: 1. In unconverted people 
being won to the kingdom of God; 2. In converted 
people being furthered in knowledge, faith, and 
holiness (ver. 29).—The Apostle’s request for the 


11. Prayer a wrestling and striving. See the | intercession of the Clurch at Rome in his belalf, 


history of Jacob at Jabbok. The Israelites = God’s | 1, Motives: The Church should intercede for him; 
warriors. Christians at Rome must now help the | a. For the Lord Jesus Christ’s suke—that ix, for the 
Apostle to fight against the schemes of degenerate | sake of the Lord’s honor; 6. For the love of the 
warriors of God. Spirit—that is, on account of the fraternal fellow- 

12, The God of peace. As an infinite source | ship effected by the Holy Ghost between the Apos- 
of peace, as if peace itself constituted His divinity. tle and the Church. 2. The object of the interces- 
Bo the love of the Spirit ; the whole Spirit which in | sion: a. On the one band, the deliverance of the 
Christianity is poured out over the earth, must be Apostle from the unbelievers in Judea, 4. The 
regarded as u breath of Love and of Spring exhaling | friendly reception of his service of love (the collee 
over the earth. | tion) by the saints there. & The desired rexult: 

18. Amen. See the Lexicons, the Concordanee, | a. t he should come to Rome in peace; 6 And 
end the Catechisms. Also the conclusion of chap, xvi. | might be refreshed with the Church in Rome (vers 
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80-82).—The God of patience and comfort is a God 
of hope, and the God of hope is a God of peace 
cver, 82; comp. vers. 5, 18). 

Luraer: On vers. 14, 15: This is, though you 
do not need my writing, yet I am urged by my 
office, which I have by God’s grace, to teach and to 
admonish every one of you. 

Sranke: Blessed be the land which is full of the 

l of Christ! That is more than if it were full 
of gold and silver (ver. 19).—Do not remove from 
one place to another without necessity and a good 
cause; remain in your country, and live honestly 
(ver. 28).—Hepinazr: Notice that Paul will not 
build on any other man’s foundation ; but now it is 
nothing new in the Church for one to take from an- 
other bis good ground, Christ, by clamoring, excit- 
ing suspicion, and other forms of wickedness (ver. 
20).—What does love for Christ notdo? Whata 
journey to Rome and Spain? Friend, are you not 
an official successor of Paul, a pastor, and a shep- 
herd of souls? How many miles do you have to 
go on the way to the preaching stations, the school, 
or the private house of one of your hearers? How 
often, and how willingly, do you make the visit ? 
‘ver, 24.)—Praying is the same as fighting. It is 
greater labor than ploughing, But how indifferently 
do you regard it! (ver. 80.) 

Spener, on ver. 29: Such confidence of the 
preacher in the fellowship of his flock effects much 
good, for it proves love. A want of confidence, on 
the other hand, destroys much edification.—To the 
ministerial office there belong: 1. Teaching; 2. 
Oare for the poor; 8. Admonition of the hearers to 
prayer (vers, 14-83).—He is not worthy to be in 
Christ’s kingdom and to enjoy it, who does not daily 
pray that it may be extended (ver. 80). 

GeriacH: Paul regards himself as a priest, whio, 
by the preaching of the gospel, prepares and pre- 
sents to God the offering of the whole Gentile 
world. 

Hevusner: Paul’s solicitude lay: 1. In the office 
which was given to him, with which he also received 
strength ; 2. In the holy love which be had. Where 
both of these exist, admonitions are never wholly 
fruitless (ver. 15).—A minister who is merely a 
preacher, becomes a talker; but, reversely, the 
priest should always be a preacher, or else he will 
be merely a Japanese bonze (ver. 16).—Christian 
love haa regard for the rights of others (ver. 20).— 
The highest service of missionaries is, that they 
must begin from the very start, and labor with the 
rough material (ver. 21).—The change in the circle 
of operation.—The journeys of the Apostles, which 
were holy, abundant in blessing, and full of suffer- 
ing (ver. 24).—Spiritual benefactors are the highest, 
and though teinporal blessings cannot perfectly re- 
quite their spiritual benefits, we should nevertheless 
repay even with them (vera, 26, 27).—Christians 
should not come empty to each other, but with 
spiritual blessings (ver. 29).—-The power of Cnris- 
tian intercession (ver. 30). 

Besser: The Apostle’s official seal to the Epis- 
tle to the Romans (vers. 14-33),—The pure sacri- 
ficial vessel is the gospel of God; the Gentiles, 
brought by faith in this vessel, are an acceptable 
offering, sanctified by the Holy Spirit, who is the 
sacrificial fire from heaven (1 Peter i. 12), who con- 
tinues the holy burning by which Christ sancti- 
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fied himeelf for a burnt-offering for all (ver. 16)— 
Miracles in themselves are no prvof of truth; but 
as signs of the real Christ, the miracles of the Arcs- 
tles imprint a seal upon their doctrine for the joy of 
believers and for the judgment of unbelievera (vers 
18, 19).—The ie of faith is fought by him whc 
prays, seeing and feeling the opposite of his hope, 
and seeking the concealed face of God, who is < God 
of hope (ver. 80).—God gives peace everywhere and 
in every manner (2 Thess. iii. 16): Peace in believ- 
ing on His grace (chap. v. 1), peace in reliance on 
the love of His government (chap. viii. 28), peace 
in the certainty that Christ reigns over His enemies 
ese xvi. 29), and peace in the love of the Spirit 
ver, 38). 

(Burxitr: As we honor the God of peace, 
whom we serve ; as we love the Prince of peace, in 
whom we believe; as we hope for the comfort of 
the Spirit of peace, and as we cherish the sucuess 
of the gospel of peace, let us preserve it where it is, 
and pursue it where it flies from us—Henry: The 
blessing of the gospel is the treasure which we bave 
in earthen vessels, When ministers are fully pre 
pared to give, anil people fully prepared to receive, 
this blessing, both are happy. Many have the gos 
pel who have not the blessing of the gospel, and so 
they have it in vain. The gospel will not profit, un- 
less God bless it on us; and it is our duty to wait 
upon Him for that blessing, and for the fulness of it 

[Dopprincz: Let us adore the God of grace 
and peace, who works the most important ends by 
methods unthought of by us; and let us be very 
cautious that we do not‘ rashly judge that He hath 
rejected our prayers, because we do not see ther 
answered in that particular way which might bave 
been mure agreeable to our own wishes,—CLARKE : 
Beware of contentions in religion; if you dispute 
concerning any of its doctrines, let it be to find out 
truth, not to support a preconceived and preéstab- 
lished opinion. Avoid all polemica] heat and rap- 
cor; these prove the absence of the religion of 
Christ. Whatever does not lead you to love God 
and man more, is most assuredly from benenth. 
The God of peace is the author of Christianity; and 
the Prince of peace, the priest and sacrifice of it; 
therefore love one another, and leave off contention 
before it be meddled with. 

Honar: As oil poured on water smoothe. its 
surface and renders it transparent, so does kindne-s 
calm the minds of men, and prepare them for the 
ready entrance of the truth. Besides these qualifi- 
cations, he whu admonishes others should be entitled 
thus to act. It is not necessary that this title should 
rest on his official station; but there should be su- 
periority of some kind—of age, excellence, or knowl- 
edge—to give his admonitions due effect.—Barxrs : 
The success of a minister is not for his own praises, 
but for the honor of God; not by his skill or 
power, but by the aid of Jesus Christ.—God may 
disappoint us in to the mode in which we 
purpose to do good; but if we really desire it, He 
will enable us to do it in His own way. It may be 
better to preach the gospel in bonds than at liberty ; 
it is better to do it in a prison, than not at all 
Bunyan wrote the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” to amuse 
his heavy hours during a twelve years’ cruel impris 
opment, If be had at liberty, he probabil 
would not have written it at all.—J. F. H.) 
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THIRD DIVISION. 


THE COMMENDATION OF COMPANIONS AND HELPERS IN A SERIES OF SALUTATIUNS 
WITH WHICH IS JOINED A WARNING AGAINST SEPARATISTIC FALSE TEACHEKS 
(JEWS AND GENTILES) WHO COULD HINDER AND EVEN DESTROY ROME'S DESTINY 
AND HIS APOSTOLIC MISSION. YET THE GOD OF PEACE WILL SHORTLY BRUISE 
SATAN (JUDAISTIC AND PAGANISTIC ERRORS) UNDER THEIR FEET. 


Cuap. XVI. 1-20. 
A. Phebe of Corinth. 


1 I commend unto you Phebe our sister, which [who] is a servant A enaparal 

2 of the church which is at Cenchrea: That ye receive her in the Lord, as be- 
cometh saints, and that ye assist her in whatsoever business she hath [may have] 
need of you: for she [too] bath been a succourer of many, and of myself also. 


B. Roman friends. 


3,4 Greet Priscilla [Prisea]’ and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus: Who 

have for my life laid down their own necks: unto whom not only I give thanks, 

5 but also all the churches of the Gentiles. Likewise greet Cake the church 

that is in their house. Salute my well-beloved Epenetus, who is the first-fruits 

6 of Achaia [Asia]* unto Christ. Greet [Salute] Mary, who bestowed much 

7 labour on us Ea you]. Salute Andronicus and Junia [or, Junias],‘ my kins- 

men, and my fellow-prisoners, who are of note among* the apostles, who also 

8 were in Christ before me. Greet ea Amplias, my beloved in the Lord, 

9 Salute Urbane [Urbanus], our helper in Christ, and Stachys my beloved. 

10 Salute Apelles [the] approved in Christ. Salute them which [who] are of 

11 Aristobulus’ household [the household of Aristobulus]. Salute Herodion my 

kinsman. Greet [Salute] them that be of the household of Narcissus, which 

12 [who} are in the Lord. Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour in the 

rd. Salute the beloved Persis, hich [who] laboured much in the Lord. 

18, 14 Salute Rufus Sicily in the Lord, and his mother and mine. Salute 

Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes [Hermes, Patrobas, Hermas].* 

15 and the brethren which whe are with them. Salute Philologus, and Julia, 

Nereus, and his sister, and Olympas, and all the saints which [who] are with 

16 them. Salute one another with a holy kiss. The [All the]” churches of Christ 
salute you. 

O. Warning against false teachers. 


17 Now I beseech you, brethren, [to] mark them which [those who] cause 
divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine [teaching]* which ye have 
18 [ome have] learned; and avoid them. For they that are such serve not our 
rd Jesus [om Jesus]°’ Christ, but their own belly; and by [their] good 
19 words and fair speeches '° deceive the hearts of the simple. For your obe- 
dience is come abroad unto all men. I am glad [rejoice] therefore on your 
behalf [over you]:"' but [omz but] yet I would have you wise unto [con. 
80 cerning| that which is good, and simple [harmless] concerning evil. And the 
God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly. The grace of ou 
Lord Jesus Christ de with you. Amen [om Amen.]™ 


TEXTUAL. 


” Ver. a erie of MplemAAay (2iec., versions and fathers), we find pco<ay in & A. B.O. D. FP. li, ccrsives, 
és “Snivereslly received now. 

® Ver. f.-(Are., with D? §, LL, Syriac versions, and fnthers: Axsles: x. A. B. C. D!. F., most versions, Lati: 
Btbhers: “Acias. De Wette defc-nds the former on the authority of the Peshito, and also because tk p difficulty «risiis 
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from 1 Cor. xvi. 16, where svepuaons called the first-fruita of Achaia, might have oocasioned the change intv Acves- 
Br° the probability is rather that the pxrallel passage was written on the margin, and thus erept into the text ; and as 
the Ep stle was written in Achaia, the error was readily retaimed. The reading ‘Aeiag¢ is nccepted by most modems 
editurs and commentators. 

3 Ver. 6.—{ Rec., C*. L, versions and fathers: guads; D. F.: dy tpi; X. A. B. C!., versions and fathers: 3 sas 


endorf (ed. '), De Wette, Ph Uppi. Lange. The internal evidenoe is strongly in ite favor. Bee the . Notes. Rec, 
with xD. ¥'L.; Main; AB. C,, Posh ; by Lach Hocbende 


Ms 
Alford Trege! On, 
. Vor 7.—{See the Kary. Vitiee a. ‘i ree — 
er. 7.—{ Amory he upod es is ambiguous. It ma ply: among the apvetles, as o number, or sim 
that the apostles held them ‘ai high repute. The latter is y preferable See the tf Notes, ne 
* Ver. 14.—{N. A. B. ¢. D!'. F., moat versions, sustuin the urder: ‘Epyay, Tarpofeav, ‘Epuav; aacrees by 
u, I schendorf, Meyer, and moet modern editors. That of the Rec. fi supported by D*. L., some Grvek ers 
7 Ver. 16. +The authority for wacas is overwheuning ie A. B. C. L., most versions ard fathers). The omission 
' rose from the questio: as to whether the Apostle could spea all the churches, 
© Ver. 17.—{0 | leshing in prefere ice to doctrine, eee chap. x. 17, p. 213, and the Eueg. Notes. 
® Ver. 18.—{The Hee. inserta ‘Iyoov, but it ie not found in any of the known uncial MS&, and is omitted in s 
Lumber of versions. 
10 Ver. 18.—{D!. F. omit «cai evAoylas; found in x. A, B. O., most versions. Probably omitted from the 
eranscriber’s mistaking the end of the previous word for that of evAoylas. 8 modern editors 
1) Ver. 19.—{The Rc. has: xaipe oby rd 4p’ Univ, which is su-tained by a number of versions, and x8.; the 
order is found in D. F., which omit ré, however. »!. A. B.C. L.: €6° ducv ody xyalpe; adopted by hman 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregeilea, De Wette and Philippi retain the urder of the Rec. Besides the pre 
uncial authority, it is properly urged against the reading of the Aec., that it gives the more usual order, hence lkely to 


be an alteration. Dr. Lange calls it a correct ex gloss. 
12 Ver. 30.—{No''e of the uncial MSS. now known support the "Apt of the Bec., which is y rejected by 
all oritical editors.—Alford, Tregelles, and others, bracket Xpuerod, w is not found in x. B.; but it seems best to 


retain it.—R.} 


EXEG RITI relatives, such as Andronicus, Junia, and Herodion ; 
Sarees ee ere or very near friends, as Rufus and his mother. Be- 
Summary.—A. Commendation of Phebe the | sides, there are those whom he can distinguish as 
deaconess ; vers, 1, 3.—B. The salutations to his | a ae converted through his ee or 
Roman friends and companions in their household | ¥¢ \-known frionds: Epenetus, Amplias, Stachys, 
churches, and the ecmmmendsiicn therein expressed ; | Laeial We peli Pek areas ae a ag 
vera, 8-16.—C. Warning against false teachers, who : 
create dissension. Benediction ; vers, 17-20. | church in the house of Aquila, an assembly at the 
In the Apoetle’s salutations he does not merely | aya or ee yr ape Toon ea 
take cognizance of friendly relations in a good- &¢ the houses of Philologus, Julia, an Come 


natured way, but rather designs, with a distinct Panions. Perhaps the believers in the households 
section of his Epistle, and in the wise and sincere , Of Aristobulus and of Narciseus also form separate 


form of his salutations, to awaken in the Church at ‘ divisions of the Church. 


Rome the consciousness that, in its principal ele- | 

ments, it is indirectly a Pauline church—that is, A. Vers. 1 and 2-—Ver. 1. I commend. 
one appropriated by him in his aniversal efforta.* | [Both an introduction and a commendation are im- 
Comp., on this point, the Jntroduction, p. 88, and | Plied. The description consists of two parts: First, 
the construction of the Epistle. It is characteristic, | she is a sister, which is the general ground for wel 
chat Aquila and Priscilla stand at the head of those Coming her; then, more specially, she is a deucun- 
whom he salutes; by their settlement in Ephesus | &8, Who had faithfully discharged her duty (ver. 2). 
they bad already prepared for his connection there, The name is derived from ‘ois, Phoebus (Apollo), 
jugt as they now had done in Rome, and afterward but there is nothing remarkable in this, since the 
do again in Ephesus; 2 Tim. iv. 19. And so there are etymology would be as little recalled then, as now, 


many among those saluted who have preceded him, , in the case of proper names.—R.] See 2 Cor. v. 
as his precursors The whole body of those greeted ; 12. Phebe is usually regarded as the bearer of the 


is made up of different classes. Some are helpers Epistle. ; 
of his ritasionaty labors, who have labored with _ Who is a deaconess; dsazovocs. On the 
him, and part of whom have exposed themselves to institution of deaconesses, comp. Church History 
d ra for him: Prisca, Aquila, Mary, Andronicus, and the Pastoral Epistles, Mever furnishes the spe. 
Junia, and Urbanus. A number of them are his cial literature on p. 589. [The word duaxonada 
occurs frequently in later ecclesiastical ear rabhta 
® (Ford : ‘‘Some regarding this chapter ascon- in the celebrated letter to Trajan, snys: “‘ Vecesse- 
taint little more than a repister on names, ‘raat it with rium crelidi, ex duabus ancilltx quae MINISTRE dice. 
comp trative indifference; thereby detradiae ae rouls bantur, quid cast veri et per tormenta quarere.” 


uf much good. 8. Chrysostom, in his day, cause to ; ‘ 
complain of the same neglect shown by aang to the con- Their duties were, to take care of the sick, poor, 


clusion of this Epistle. Henoe he bestows special pains in and strangers in the female portion of the Church 
explaining it. ‘It is }ossible,’ he writes, ‘even from bare « This office was the more needful on account of the 


names to a treasure:’ and then he at once proceedsto._. . 
disclose what the truasure is.” The list of canes shows; Vigid separation of the sexes at that day, especially 


L) Paal’s personal regard; (2.) The high place he accords among the Greeks” (Schaff). Meyer refers to Bing 
o women (8) guns Solagherdapeigan pepe man bape ham, Orig. i. pp. 341-866; Schoene, Geechichfe 
at influence he ex eo many fricn fe a 
uid be found ina church he had never vieited. (5.) The forech. iter d, Kirchlich, Gebréwche, iii. pp. 102 ff. ; 
endying name recvived from ‘is friendly mention, isatype Herzog, Encvkloped., iii. p. 868; Neander, Plan 
ee te Teva Hook Ch kie. he whose names . zwng, i. p. 265 f. The last named argues that the 
Lamb's oO F riaen ere ¢ 
an not man rich or ereat in this list—fow of whit we | deaconesses must not be confounded with the 17 Cn 
know any thiig asve what is here hinted; yet these names | of 1 Tim. v. 3-16. See, however, Lange’s Comm 


a while those of the wealthy and honored have been ¢» loco. We may add: Srhaff, Apostolic Church, 


. Even Horace and Livy give no such extended ‘ : Ther ‘seid 
| bas done to bis friends and acqu:intances ut. § 185; Suicer, auru4s, wee, 
sia a Pere aa a “onyheare says (S. Pawl, ii. p. 164): “She was « 
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widow of consideration and wealth, who acted as 
one of the deaconesses of the Church, and was now 
ubout to sail to Rome upon some private business, 
appurently connected with a lawsuit in which she 
wax cn .” He adds: “She could not (accord- 
ing iv Greek manners) have been mentioned as act- 
ing in the independent manner described, either if 
ber busband had been living or if she had been un- 
‘oarried.”—R, ] 

Cenchrea. The eastern seaport ot Corinth 
(see the Encyclopedias). 

Ver. 2. That ye receive her in the Uord. 
She should be received with Christian interest.— 
And that ye assist her [xai wagact7te 
aucy. The verb is frequently used as a legal term, 
hence the conjecture of Conybeare, that her business 
at Rome was connected with a lawsuit—R.] It is 
hardly probable that the early Church employed 
fleaconesaes to travel in the discharge of official 
business ; the business of Phebe seems to have been 
of a personal character. 

[For she too, xai yao avtn. She herself 
a/so, not ait, (this one)—R.] The reason why 
the Romans should zealously support her in her 
affairs does not lie iv an official call to Rome, but in 
her services for the churches at home, and fur the 
Apostle in particular. J/ goa0rates is a specially 
honorable designation, [It may refer to her official 
duties, but not necessarily so. The idea it implies 
is of service bestowed by a superior on inferiors.— 
Of myself also. ‘“‘ When and where, we know 
not. It is not improbable that she may have been, 
like Lydia, one whose heart the Lord opened at the 
first preaching of Paul, and whose house was his 
lodging ;” Alford.—R. ] 


B. Vers, 3-16.—Ver. 8. Prisca. [This is the 
real name; Priscilla is the diminutive, according to 
the common mode of formirg such appellations. 
—R.] She belonged, like Phebe, to the women 
who were prominent because of the energy of tlicir 
faith, and deserved the honorable position before 
the name of her husband, Aquila (comp. Acts xviii. 
2). See 2 Tim. iv. 19. [The frequent sneers at 
Paul about his views respecting the female sex and 
their prerogatives might be spared us, were this 
chapter carefully read. The order here is a suffi- 
cient answer: the wife’s name first, because she was 
foremost, no doubt, The standard is, after all, ca- 
pacity, not sex. Both are called “‘ my helpers,” and 
it would seem that, us such, they were both engaged 
in spiritual labors, which term includes vastly more 
than public preaching.—R. ] 

Ver. 4. Their own necks. Meyer translates 
the 1 2é4nxa-y literally: have laid under, under 
the executioner’s axe. But there has been no men- 
tion made in Paul’s previous history of the execu- 
tioner’s axe. Even Meyer himself doubts whether 
we should take the expression jn its exact meaning. 
Since Paul was a member of their family, they were 
answerable for him in the tumults that arose in Cor- 
inth and Ephesus (Acts xviii. 12; xix. 23).—What 
thay did for the Apostle, was done for all the 
charches of the Gentiles. 

Ver, 5. Likewise salute the church that is 
in their house [xai tiv xat’ otxoyv abt 
éxxinaoiay|]. The definite prototype of an apos- 
tolical household church, the type of the later par- 
ish. At the aame time, the single household church- 
es in Rome are already connected by the bond of 
fellowship into one spiritual church. Accordingly, 


the church in the house is almost = the assembly in 
a certain house.” Tholuck: “In the metropolia 
which was at that time about four miles in circum 
ference, there were not less than five of them (comp 
Kist, in Illgen’s Zeitschrift fiir hist. Theologte, ii, 
2d part, p. 65).” 

Eipenetus. ‘“ Unknown, as all the following 
ones to ver. 15. (Rufus may be the son of Simon 
Mark xv. 21.) The legends of the Fathers made the 
most of them martyrs and bishops, and the Synopsis 
of Dorotheus misplaces the most of them among the 
seventy disciples; ’ Meyer. 

The first-fruits of Asia [azaypyy tig 
"Acias. See Jextual Note*). Asia proconsulari 
The reading Achaia is less authenticated, and cre 
ates difficulty, inasmuch as, in 1] Cor. xvi. 15, Ste. 
phanas is mentioned as the first-fruits of Achaia 
On the solution of this difficulty (by supposing that 
Epenetus was a member of the household of Ste 
phanaa, now in Rome), see Tholuck, p. 788.—[ Eé< 
Xovotov. Meyer, Philippi: with reference te 
Christ ; De Wette, Lange: for Christ, The mean 
ing obviously is: first converted to Christ.—R.} 
The first-fruits, or those first converted, were gen- 
erally the natural leaders of the incipient churches. 

Ver, 6. Mary. Not more definitely known. 
There is no need of explaining that the reading, 
bestowed much labor + on wx, is much more natural 
than the other, on you, for elsewhere the Apostle 
always brings out prominently the relations of the 

ns saluted to his own labors. [See TJeztual 
Note *.—R.] 

Ver. 7. And Junia (or Junias). The word 
has often been taken, and by Chrysostom [Grotius] 
among the rest, as a feminine noun, Junia; it seems 
more probable that it is Junias, an abbreviation of 
Junianus (see Tholuck, p. 739). [If feminine, it is 
the name of the wife or sister of Andronicus; the 
Ree, accents thus: Jouwviay, which indicates the 
feminine. Most editors (not Tregelles): Touviay. 
It is as impossible as it is unnecessary to decide the 
question, though Meyer thinks the added descrip- 
tion favors the masculine forru.—R. 

My kinsamen. The expression gryyeveic 
bas been understood by Olshausen, and others, in 
the broader sense of fel!ow-countrymen ; against 
which it has been remarked that, in that case, oth- 
ers than Jewish Christians have received this desig- 


* (Dr. Hodge suggests that, as a tent-maker, Aquila 
had better accommodations for such an assembly than mos! 
of the Christians. See Alford in loco, where he quotes 
Justin Martyr’s statements about these assemblies, Cer- 
talnly there is no warrant for suppos'ng that only the 
household servants, &o., are meant.—It is clear that the 
early Church was formed quite as much upon the household 
model as upon that of the gogue. No of church 
government should ignore thix, nor can Christianity make 
true progress at the expense of the family. As the religion 
of Jesus Chriet has sanctified bousehold relations, and ele- 
vated them all, how far is the Church responsible for the 
manifestations of moral “wie | in social lifet May not the 
schisms in families, produ by sectarian propagandiam, 
so far interfere with any thing akin to these household 
churches, aa to exercise a deteriorating influence? Cere 
tainly it is difficult to conceive, that any Christians at Roms 
would lay in wait for Prisca’s children, to y them with 
pseu to some other assembly. Yet that is a recognised 
orm of ecclesinatical (I will not say Christian) effort in 
these days !--R.] 


t (The verb comegy, when not followed by Ady, refers . 


to practical activity, not to preaching and teaching. Here 
probably, some acts of womanly kindness are intended, 
such as Paul would be more likely to have received than 
the whole Roman Church. Hence “‘us’’ is more probably 
correct than ‘‘you.’”? Besides, why should Paul add this 
description, were she so well known to that C’ urch ?--R} 
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nation, besides the three thus denominated. Dr. 
Baur finds in these kinsmen not only a mark of the 
unauthenticity of chap. xvi., but even of the unfair- 
bess of the author, who, by this fiction, would make 
for the Apostle the favorable appearance of having 
sustained a more intimate relation to the Jewish- 
Christian Church in Rome. 

My fellow-prisoners [cuvaryuaiwtous 
wou]. Further particulars are not known. But 
as, according to Acts xxiii. 16, the Apostle had a 
aephew in Jerusalem who took a deep interest in 
his cause, and as it is said of Andronicus and Ju- 
nias, or Junia, that they were before him in Christ— 
that is, were believers—so it is natural to make a 
family froin the names of Andronicus, Junias, or 
better, Junia and Herodion, and to suppose that 
these, as the early converted kinsmen of Paul, had 
already made an impression in Jerusalem upvun the 
unconverted Paul, and, after his conversion, had 
taken an interest in bim in bis captivity. Then, 
these were specially adapted, like Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, to prepure the way for him in Rome. This 
would also give a simple explanation to among 
the apostles, éy trois azoatoiors. They 
were highly respected as believers among the apos- 
tles in Jerusalem. So also Meyer: “ distinguished 
—-that is, most honorably known to the apostles. 
Thus Beza, Grotius, and most others; De Wette, 
Fritzsche, and Philippi. They take the right ground, 
for azootodog is never used by Paul in the broader 
sense (as Acts xiv. 4-14), and therefore cannot be 
explained, with Origen, Chrysostom, Luther, Cal- 
vin, &c., and Tholuck: among [i. ¢, among the 
number of] the Apostles." * See Meyer for hy- 
potheses respecting their conversion. 

Ver. 8. Amplias. An abbreviation of Ar- 

liaton.—[Beloved in the Lord, “‘ beloved in the 
bonds of Christian fellowship” (Alford).—R. ] 

Ver. 9. Urbanus—Stachys. The Apostle’s 
distinctions result from an exact view. 

Ver. 10. Apelles. This has been confounded 
(by Origen, and others) with Apollos, but without 
any ground whatever. [Comp. Horace, Sat., i. 
5. 100. Supposed to be a freedinan, but the name 
was common among this class (Meyer, Philippi). 


There are various conjectures about the grouping of 
freedmen and slaves in these verses.—R. 
The approved [roy doxscnoyv]j. <A predi- 


cate of tested steadfastness in fuith—Who are of 
the household of Aristobulus. That is, the 
Christians in the household, probably slaves of Aris- 
tobulus. See the additional éy xipém in the follow- 
ing verse. [Alford: “It does not follow that either 
Aristobulus or Narcissus were themselves Christians. 
Only those of their familia (roc éx toy) are 
here saluted who were éy xryim; for we must un- 
derstand this also after 4 psarofotdov.”—R.] 
Ver. 11. Narcissus. (rotius, Neander, and 
others, have regarded him as a freedman of Claudius 
(Sueton., Claud. 28). [This freedman, however, was 


* (Luther: weiche sind berGhmte Apostel. Yet even so 
higk an lican as Dr. Wordsworth acopte the view of 
Meyer and Lange. An able defence of the less restricted 
ase of the term azdcrodog will be found in Lightfoot, 
Gaintians, pp. 927 Still, in every case where Paul uses 
the word, it can be referred to others than himeeclf and the 
Twelve only by catachresis, In 2 Cor. viii 23, the article is 
emitted, and the word has obviously no eoclesiastical sunse. 
Alford thinks the mening adopted sbove “would amply 
that Pau! had inore frequent intercourse with the other 
eaarderae than we know that he had.” Yet how strange 
= mis apustles" should require this certification from 

aul.— 


and mine 


put to death two or three years before thie Epistle 
was written. It is possible that the salutation ir 
addressed to his family, known thus after his death 
Ver. 12. Persis. [The name is derived from 
Persia, as the native country of the bearer; but it 
is not kn dwn that it was borne for this reason in 
this particular instance.—R.] She is thus candidly 
distinguished from the two just named. 

Ver. 18. Rufus. See Commentary, Mark, p. 
151.—The chosen. A very expressive distinction. 

Not merely “ elect in Christ,” but a chugen man, a 

istinguished Christian (Hodge).—R. ]—His mother 
[xai tyy pwytiga auton xai 
éuou. “ Hts mother by nature, mine by maternal 
kindness” (Webster and Wilkinson).—R.]. Fervid 
expression of gratitude for the enjoyment of friend- 
y care, 

Ver. 14. Hermas. This verse contains a nu- 
Merous group, probably intimately associated, and 
less known to the Apostle. Hermas has been re- 
garded by Origen and Eusebius as the author of the 
work: ‘UO zojuyy. But this author belongs tu the 
middle of the second century. —The brethren 
who are with them [totic cur avtrois 
adedgpouc]. This, as well as the expressicn in 
ver. 15: Adl the saints who are with them, bas been 
understood as referring to a household church. In- 
cidental hypotheses: (1.) Christian associations for 
common business pursuita, &c. (Fritzsche, Philippi). 
(2.) Missionary unions (Reiche). [The latter is quite 
improbable.—R. 

Ver, 15. Julia. Probably the wife of Philolo- 
gus ; for, in what follows, she is distinguished from 
the sister of Nereus. 

Ver. 16. Witha holy kiss. “Ev PrAn nares 
ayiw, 1 Thess. v. 26. Comp. 1 Peter v. 14: é 
prdnnats ayaénn “Iu Tertullian, it is the oxcu- 
lum pacs; the fraternal kixs after the finished 
prayer in the assemblies of the Christians is men- 
tioned by Justin Martyr (M. Apol. 1. Op. 65);” Tho- 
luck.—For further particulars, see Meyer and W‘ner. 
The continuance of this Oriental Christian custom 
of connecting the salutation and the kiss as an ex- 
pression of fellowship and of common festivals, is 
known in the Greek church (see Luke vii. 45). 

All the churches [ai fxxincia: 2acas. 
See Teztual Note]. As Paul bas made known in 
many churches his intention of going to Rome, and 
because of this opportunity had received many salu- 
tations for Rome, he regarded himself sufficiently 
warranted to greet Rome in the name of all the 
churches, particularly of those which he had estab. 
lished, Grotius limits the expression to the Grecian 
churches; others, in other ways, ([Stuart, Olshau- 
sen, to the churches in Corinth and vicinity ; Ben. 
gel, to those he hud visited.—R. ] 


C. Vers. 17-20.—Ver. 17. Now I beseech 
you, brethren. A warning against those whe 
cause divisions and variances is very properly con- 
nected with the hearty and solemn injunction fot 
the universal preservation of unity and harmony 
See an analogous instance in Eph. vi. 10 ff This 
section is, therefore, by no means “ supplementary,” 
as Meyer holds it to be. On the contrary, it is ob. 
served, by both him and Tholuck, that it may be 
inferred from the position of the Apostle’s word: 
(at the conclusion), and their brevity, that the false 
teachers here designated huve wot yet found entrance 
into the Church. He already knew that they exist 
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od, and that they increased both intensively and ex- | good words they represent themselves in a rosy 


tensively ; therefore he could—as he subsequently 
did in his farewell address at Miletus, when setting 
sut for Ephesus—here definitely predict their pres- 
sence in Rome. Carpzov has had in mind the differ- 
snces in chaps. xiv. and xv.; Clericua, and others, 
the early heathen philosopbers. In both, the idea 
of Christian false teachers is wanting. Others have 
decided them to be Libertines. That the Apostle, at 
all events, had in view, besides the future Judaizing 
and Ebionitic zealots for the law, the gnosticizing 
and antinomian spirits of the future, is proved on 
looking at the arrangement for the reception of both 
these tendencies, which he, according to chaps. xiv. 
and xv., unquestionably found already in the Church. 
According to De Wette, the kind of false teachers 
here mentioned cannot be more specifically deter- 
mined; according to Tholuck, with reference to 
Phil. iii, 2, &c., the zealots of the law are meant. 

[Alford says: “ Judging by the text itself, we 
infer that these teachers were similar to those point- 
ed out in Phil. iii, 2, &c.: unprincipled and selfish 
persons, seducing others for their own gain ; wheth- 
er Judaizers or not, does not appear; but consider- 
ing that the great opponents of the Apostle were of 
this party, we may perhaps infer that they also be- 
longed to it."—R.] 

To mark [cxoz:ziy. To notice carefully ; 
used in Phil. ii. 17, with reference to those who 
should be imitated; more intensive than Biézew 
Meyer).—R.] This, and the avoiding of them, 

rehl thinks can be referred only to present false 
teachers, which is very properly opposed by Tho- 
luck.—[ Divisions and offences, ay dvyoota- 
Ciag xaéi ta oxavdaia. The articles point 
to known divisions and scandals, whether Paul re- 
ferred to any particular persons or not. Dr. Hodge 
seems disposed to refer the first word to doctrinal 
divisions, the latter to moral offences; so Webster 
and Wilkinson. Philippi and Meyer seem to refer 
the first to divisions, however occasioned, and the 
latter to temptations to depart from the gospel 
ground of faith and life. The objection to the for- 
mer distinction is, that the “ divisions” hinted at in 
the Epistle were mainly of an ethical rather than a 
doctrinal origin.—Contrary to the teaching, 
zaga tny dudayny. On the preposition, see 
Gal. i. 8, Lange’s Comm., p. 19. Most German 
commentators are disposed to reject at least the ex- 
clusive reference to doctrinal instruction. As our 
English word doctrine suggests dogmatic theology, 
we substitute teaching, which includes all instruc- 
tion.— A commendation of their teachers is implied, 
which hints at the indirect Pauline origin of the 
Church.— Avoid them, éxxiivate a2’ ai- 
toy. There is no reference to official excommuni- 
cation, but to personal treatment of those who might 
or might not be church members.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Serve not our Lord Christ [70 
svugiw juny XgsoteG ob Sovletvovacy. 
Bee Textual Note *]. See chap. ii. 8; Phil. iii. 19; 
2 Cor. ii. 20. Fanaticism, by its confusion of spirit- 
naj and carnal affections and motives, degenerates 
Into disguised sensualism.—Their own bell 
[eq éautiy xocdia]. This is a symbol of th 
velf-interest, selfishness, sensuality, and of their 
fina. aiming at a mere life of pleasure; comp. 1 
Tim. vi. 5; Titus i. 11. 

And by their good words and fair speech- 
ea [dia tas yenotoloylas xai etloyias. 
Bee Textual Note **]. Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 14. By 

20) 


light, and by flattering speeches, their hearers, For 
further particulars, see Tholuck, p. 741. Melanch 
thon understands, by «idoyia, religious blessings and 
promises ; for example, those of the monks. [Hodge 
takes the two words as synonymous. Mever thinks 
the former characterizes the tenor, and tlie latter the 
form, of their words. Xgzot. is found only here 
in the New Testament. e view given by Dr 

e is quite tenable.—R. ] 

he simple eke axaxwy. The unwary]. 
Those who, as such, can be easily deceived. [How 
many were deceiving and deceived, appears fron. 
Phil. £ 15, written from Rome a few years after 


aia aa 
Ver. 19. For your obedience [7 «a, 
tpov trzaxog). The yag is explained in dif 


ferent ways : 

1. It implies, indirectly, that they also are not 
free from this d&xaxia (Origen, Fritzsche). [Dr. 
Hodge takes obedience as == obedient disposition. 
and, with others, regards this as implying a liability 
to be led astray. But “obedience,” without further 
definition, would mean the “ obedience of faith,” in 
this Epistle at least; besides, this view implies that 
their obedience was not altogether of a commend 
able character.—R. } 

2. It implies ap antithesis; as for the Roman 
Christians, he knows that they, as being obedient to 
the gospel, cannot be so easily deceived (Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, Meyer).* 

8. The yag specifies a second ground for ver 
17 (Tholuck, De Wette, Philippi). (So Alford. But 
Meyer correctly says, that yag is never repeated 
thus in a strictly codrdinate elation! Alford finds 
also a slight reproof here.—R. ] 

Explanation (1.) is, as it seems to us, very aptly 
modified by Riickert. Since they succeeded in de- 
ceiving the simple, they will think that they can also 
easily find an entrance to you, for they regard your 
obedience, which is everywhere known, as that very 
simplicity. [This avoids the objection to which the 
view, as held by Dr. Hodge, is open. Still, Meyer 
seems nearest the true explanation.—R. 

I rejoice therefore over you [é@ ijis 
ovy yatiow. See Zeztual Note". The emphatic 
position of ég’ tiv favors Meyer's view of yay 
while the next clause, with its adversative d¢, seems: 
to introduce the real warning.—R.} It is, at all 
events, desirable that they allow themselves to be 
warned, according to the rule which the Apostle lays 
down. 

Wise [cogots. y. A.C. Rec., insert per 
which seems to be an interpolation on account of 
dé, which follows.—R.] They should be receptive 
inquirers after what is good. But, on the other 
hand, they should be as unreceptive of, and: un- 
teachable in, what is bad, as if thev were simple 
hearted people.—Harmless. [Dr. Lange renders: 
ungelehrin, einfaltig, simple, asin E.V. But harm 
leas seems to be preferable, especially as another 


* (Meyer finds the ground for this antithesis in tt.e 
position of axdxwry ... dpér, rp ry ional ‘Not with. 
out ground do I siy the hearts of fhe simple; for you they 
will not seduce, because you du not belong to the simple: 
but you are so noted for your obedience (to the gospel), that 
it is everywhere known ; abou! you I am therefore glad, yct 
I would have you wise and pure,” &c. ‘An elegant min 

ling of the warning with the ed dle of confi 
fence.” This view is now favored ' Philippi. and ix no 
open to the objection ed aguinst (1.), nor does it presi n 
any grammatical difficulty whatever.— R.? 


ana tain aPISYLE OF PAUL TU CHR AUMASs 


Greek word has been rendered “ aimple” just before | religious orders, which assumed, besides, a jualific? 
(ver. 18).—R.] Meyer explains axsgaéouvg by | missionary function. Recent times have attempted 
pure [’. ¢., unmixed with, free from, evil], which | glorious things in relation to this office, and have 
docs not make an antithesis to the foregoing (comp. ' accomplished great results; but the full develop: 
1 Cor. xiv. 20). Matt. x. 16, on the contrary, con- ment of the matter from the idea of a local evangel 
etitutes a harmonious antithesis to the whole pas- ical service, into which, in its wider sense, all the 
sage. For different expositions of the axgaéorc, female members of the Church are called, remains 1 
see Tholuck. [Dr. Hodge: ‘‘ Wise, so that good grand problem for the Evangelical Church. [Wom- 
may result, and simple, so that evil may not be an’s work in the Church d.aconal, not mintslerial,—- 
done ;” so most commentators.—R. All Christian women called to a diaconal service ; 

Ver. 20. And the God of peace, &c. [6 d4 some to a more special, and perhaps official, service 
QGeog tHs ebogvys, x..4.] Inthe divine power of this nature—The danger of the medieval ex- 
of the Spirit and Author of peace. It is just as the treme best avoided by regarding the Church as 
God of peace that He will bruise Satan, wlio, by his founded upon the family ; not intended to override 
false doctrines, causes divisions, und rends the it (see the household churches named here). How 
Church asunder. The cuvtoéwes, shall bruise, are we Protestants ignoring this idea?—The diaco- 
is the prophetic future; but not optatively, accord- nal service a priestly one (chap. xv. 27); noble, 
ing to Flatt [Stuart] (see 2 Cor. xi. 15). The ex- however humble it appears.—R. 
pression is an allusion to Gen. iii. 15. . 9. The commendation of Phebe, a model for 

The grace, &c. This is the usual concluding Christian commendations, 
benediction (see 2 Cor. xiii. 18). In 2 Thess. iii,.16,° 8. The Apostle’s salutations. Christianity is aa 
18, a concluding salutation also follows the benedic- intensively personal in a holy gense, us actually free 
tion, [The presence of the benediction here has from the ungodly respect of persons, The Apvs- 
led to various conjectures: that Paul intended to tle’s friends as preparers of his way, and witnesses 
close, but afterward added the salutations; that of his greatness and humility. His brief descrip- 
ver, 24 is not genuine, since it only repeata this tions of them are models of a proper estimation of 
‘doxology, &c. But the text is well sustained here, persons, free from all flattery. A group of constel- 
except the final Amen (see Zeztual Note '*); and lations in the apostolic age, as a segment of that 
certainly no one has a right to say that Paul shall ' spiritual starry sky which eternity will reveal. 
always close his Epistles in the same way, or to im- 4. The warning against the false teachers. See 
pugn either the genuineness of the text or the in- the Hxeg. Notes. 
aspiration of the author, because he does not conform 5. The Apostle’s glorious prophecy opens a still 

to a certain mode (however customary with him). greater future for Rome. We also read, in Matt. 
—R. ] xiii., that it is Satan who sows the tares among the 
‘ wheat, and thereby causes offences. False teaching 
seems here to be a ground of divisions and offences. 
DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. | The first practically evil effect proceeds outwardly, 

the other comes inwardly. 

1. We become best acquainted with the nature . 6. It has been said, that the Apostle has pro- 
of the office of deaconess in apostolic times from nounced too hard a sentence on bis opponents. But 
the Pastoral Epistles. From these it is evident, first the Apostle had established the great festival of 
of all, that this office was not of a missionary char- peace, and therefore he must regard the enemies of 
acter, but a local service in the Church, springing . God’s Church of peace as just what they really are 
from Christian consecration, and more exactly de- | —the demoniacal disturbers of the institution of a 
fined, by the restraint then placed on women, by | heavenly life on earth. 
the general destination of the sex, as well as by age | 


and character. This form of the office in the early 
Church was succeeded, in the Middle Ages, by the ie and Practical Notes are at the end oi 


—_— 


CONCLUSION. 


THE GREETINGS OF THE PAULINE CIRCLE TO THE CHURCH AT ROME, AND THE INVO 
CATION OF BLESSINGS BY PAUL HIMSELF. HIS DOXOLOGICAL SEALING OF THF 
GOSPEL FOR ALL TIME BY A REAL ANTIPHONICAL AMEN. 


Cuap. XVI. 21-27. 
A. 


21 Timotheus my workfellow [saluteth you],' and Lucius, and Jason, and Sos 
22 pater, my kinsmen, salute you [omu salute you]. I Tertius, who wrote ¢hi 
23 tthe] epistle, salute you in the Lord. Gaius mine host, and [the host] of the 
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whole church, saluteth you. Erastus the chamberlain [treasurer] of the city 
#4 saluteth you, and Quartus a [our] brother. The* grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ de with you all. Amen. 


B. 


25 Now to him that is of power [who is able]° to stablish obi ‘cording to my 
gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the 
mystery, which was kept secret [in ama since the world ae [during eter- 

36 nal ages], But now is made manifest, and by [through] the Scriptures of the 

rophets, according to the commandment of the everlasting God, [is] made 

37 known to all nations for [unto] the obedience of faith: To God only wise, be 

lory through Jesus Christ for ever [To the only wise God, through Jesus 
Yhrist ; to whom be the glory for ever].". Amen. 


(TO TuE nomane.)® 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 21.—-{The Rec, with D*. L, and a few minor authorities, reads: dowd{orras. XM A. B. O. D!. F.; 
éowéferas; adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer Alford, &c., since the alteration to the plural (from the 
aumber of ns named) was 80 likely to ocour.— V. must therefore be «mended as above. 

2 Ver. 24.—[{This verse is wan im x. A. B.C., and in other important authorities. In some cursives, and in 
some copies of the Peshito, it is found after ver. 27. D. F. L., Greek and Latin fathers, insert it here. It is rejected wy 

mann, Koppe, Reiche, Trezelles; bracketted by Alford; accepted ee and Lange (Tischendorf varies). It 
was 1 ot ineerted to form a pro ending to the Epistle, since the authorities which omit it have the concluding 
doxology ; but was probably omi on account of the unusual combination of the benediction and doxology. So Dr. 
Lange, who makes he doxology a liturgical antiphony, expanding the “‘Amen” of this verse, and of course retains 
vers. 24-2 t ace. 

3 Ver. 25. e emendations are from the revisions of the Amer. Bible Union, Five Ang. Clergymen, and oe foes 
Dr. Lange’s ren is, in some peculiar: ‘‘Bnot to Him, who can arr hi ger gto Acco 
to (as an reaye pa to) my gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ,—acoording to rev n of the meres i tha 
was kept in silence since eternal ages ; but that has been ow made manifest, as through the prophetical ptares ;— 
sooording to the command of the everlasting God, made known among all nations for the purpose of their obedience of 


To the o1.ly wise God— 
Ei Gale as Christ, whose is the glory— 
Into ity an (accordant) AMEN. 


{t will be noticed that this differs from the usual view, in some of ite details as well as in the liturgical view it presents. 
Seu fartLer the Ereg. Notes. 

4 Ver. 27.—[On the concludin Dee A) Vers, 25-27 are found here, in &. B. CO. D., Ps ap hang a and other 
versions, in some fathers. 80 the Rec., us, Besa (ods, 3-5), l, Koppe, Lachmann, Schols, Fritesche, De 
Witte, Rickert, plhcaae ys Tischendorf, Tholuck, Ewald, Meyer, Alford. lea, ge, and many others. (:.) They 
stand after chap. xiv. 23 in L., early all cursives (Alford says 192), in the Greek lectionaries, in Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, &c. This position is accepted by Besa (eds. I, 2), Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, Paulus, Eichhorn (and most oi 
those who deny the integrity of the Epistle), but not Troe latest critical editors. (8.) They are found in both places 
in A. and a few cursives, which is indefensible. (4.) They are omitted in 1%. (or rather marked for erasure by the 
corrector) F. G. (both, however, leaving a oa im chap. xiv., asifintendi g to insert there). Marcion, some manuacripta 
in Jerome. Schmidt, Reiche, Krehl reject them as not i deapenie Wh inquire, then : 

I. Is this Doxolugy genuine? <A careful scrutiny of the externa] authorities as given above justifies the opinion of 
Alford : “ Its uineness as a part of the Epistle is placed d all reasonud'e (°° The few authorities which 
omit it er, seem to have done so with 1:0 intention of rejecting it. The variation in position is so readily 
accounted for, as to cast little doubt on the genuineness. Nor is the internal evidence a st it. The style is Pauline. 
Though the other Pauline doxologies are simpler, this was the close of the yrentest Epistle. Reiche thinks that, owing 
to the pereonal character of chape. xv., xvi., the public reading closed with chap. xiv,; that then a doxology was spoken, 
boar “ahi into the text at that point, and afterward was transferred to the close. But this is mere conjecture. (See 

eyer. 

II. What, then, is its true position? We answer, without besitation, at the close of chap. xvi. (1.) The weight, if 
not the number of dipiomatic authorities favors this position. (2.) ln accounting for the variation, 1t is much easier to 
account for the cuauge from this place to chap. xiv., t for the reverse. The doxology forms on unusual conclusion + 
it was preceded by the usual closing benediction; the words bmas orypigas wou'd seem to point to the “‘ weak’ 
(chap. xiv). Other theories are advanced, but this seems the simplest explanation of the change. ~The repetition in 
some authorities is easily accounted for, since the early criticism o uld i ot decide where it properly belonged, and jet 
feared to reject; the omission arose from the same doubt (since F. G. both have a blank epace in chap. xiv.).— 
Lange’s view of the cornection renders extended criticul discussion unnecessary.—B. } 


td 
{(Sumecnirtion. That of the Ree, is bably correct, but not genuine. x. A. B!. O. D. G. have: wpdes 
Peousieve; to this B*. and others add: ivghin dub Kesivdon: G.: jredboOy . 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. God’s command to bear the gospel forth unto all na 


ti for the co ation of which Epistle is 
A. The salutations.—B. The doxology, in con- design at e consummation 0 ch our Ep 


formity wit. the fundamental thought of the Epis- 

tle, in the form ofa liturgical antiphony. The ever- A. Vers, 21-24.—Ver. 21. Timotheus. See 
lasting Amen of the Church as a response to the} acts xx. 4: also the Encyclopsedias.* — Lucius 
everlasting gospel] of God, as an Amen: 1. To the ; 


proclamation of the gospel in general; 2. To Paul’s , 
proclamation of the call of the Gentiles, 8. To ican tee Oostersee (Lange’s Comm.) 1 Timcthy 
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Not Luke (Origen, and others), “It is uncertain 
whether this is the Lucius of yrene in Acts xiii. 
1.”—-Jason. Comp. Acts xvii. 5. — Sosipater. 
Acts xx. 4. The identity is, at least, by no means 
improbable. [In regard to these three persons com- 
mentators differ. All three may be identical with 
those mentioned in the Acts, yet all the names were 
common, while Sosipater and Sopater (Acts xx. 4) 
may be the same name, without the identity of per- 
sons being thereby established. —My kinsmen, 0: 
Cuyyevets pov. See vers. 7, 11. It seems 
probable that some relationship more close than that 
of fellowJew is here referred to.—R. 

Ver. 22. Tertius. Probably an Italian (he has, 
without an) ground, been identified with Silas; * 
see Meyer). The writer of this Epistle, which Paul 
dictated to him. On other untenable hypotheses (a 
clean copy; a translation into Greek), see Meyer. 
It was natural that he should present his own salu- 
tation, [Tholuck considers this irregularity a cor- 
roboration of the genuineness of the chapter.—R.] 
Groundless suppositions: 1. Paul wrote from ver. 
23 with his own band (Rambach); 2. From ver. 23, 
Tertius wrote in his own name (Gléckler), [* En- 
tirely groundless also is the view of Olshausen; Paul 
wrote the doxology immediately after ver. 20, but 
on a special and small parchment, the vacant side 
of whieh was used by the amanuensis, Tertius, in 
order to write vers. 21-24 in his own name;” Mey. 
er. The internal evidence is altogether against this. 
—In the Lord, éy xvgém. Wordsworth follows 
Origen in joining these words with what immediately 
precedes, as implying that the work of an amanuen- 
ais, not less than that of an apostle, is done “ in the 
Lord. ” Most commentators connect it with ag 2a- 
-ona6, which is preferable.—R. 

Ver. 23. Gaius. Caius. See the Lexicons on 
the frequeut occurrence of the name. The identity 
with the Caius in 1 Cor. i. 14 is very probable ; per- 
haps he is also the same person as the Caius in Acts 
xx. 4. Paul was now lodging with him, as he had 
ulready done with others.—Probably also a house- 
hold congregation gathered in his house. [Or he 
may have been universal in his hospitality to Chris- 
tians aie —R.] 

- The city treasurer. The same name 
in ree xix. 22 and 2 Tim. iv. 20 does not seem to 
denote the same person, unless, as Meyer remarks, 
Erastus had given up his position. — Quartus 
[ Kot'agtos. This shows how the Greeks trans- 
ferred the round of the Latin Qu into their lan- 
yuage.—R.} A brother in a general Christian sense. 


B. Vers. 25-27.—Ver. 25. Now to him who 
is able to atabligh you (TH da duvapéva 
iywa@g otyeisas. To this dative, that of ver. 
27 corresponds, all that intervenes being dependent 
in some way upon duvanuévm. The real gram- 
matical difficulty is therefore in ver. 27. —R] 
~riytias. See chap. i. 11; 1 Thess. iii, 2; 
2 Thesa, ii, 17. He is very ‘solicitous that the 
Church in Rome be steadfast and faithful. He 
clothes his solicitude in the form of a liturgical 
antiphony, in which he again takes up the first 
Amen, im order to say Amen to the three solemn 
reprezentations of the gospel of God, in the name 


* The ground of thie supposed identity is that the 
flebrew word answering to the Latin Tertiue ee) 


sounds like Silas) But the latter is a con ion from 
SKleanes. —R.] 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 
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of the Roman Church, and of all God's churches iz 
general. Comp. the liturgical meaning of the Ames 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 

Acoording to my gospel [xara ro tvay: 
yélioy nov]. According to this view of the dox: 
ology, we do not explain xara in reference to my 
gospel, but according to my gospel, as an antiphon 

to my gospel—and, mentally, fur the first, ond 
and third time. If we mistake this liturgical form, 
this doxology becomes a network of exegetical diff. 
culties. The first xara is explained by Meyer; 
may He establish you in relation to my gospel, that 
you may remain perseveringly true to my guspel 
For other explanations, see the same autlior, p. 
551 f. (Philippi, Alford, and others, agree, in the 
main, with Meyer: tn reference lomt. ¢., in MY gos 
pel ; "He can eatablish you, or, ‘‘ in subordination to, 
and. according to the requirements of” (Alford), my 
spel. Dr. Hodge peices nas which is scarce. 
ly defensible lexically. map i view of the 
preposition depends on se view of the doxology as 
a whole.—R. 

And the preaching of Jesus Christ [xai 
TO xievyna Iyoot Xesoton). As it is not 
only spread abroad in his gospel, but also outside of 
it, in all the world. Explanations : 1. The preach. 
ing concerning Christ (Luther, Calvin, Tholuck, and 
Philippi); 2. The preaching which Chriat causes to 
promulgated throngh him (Meyer, and others) , 

3. The preaching of Christ during His stay on earth 
(Grotius).* 

Acoording to the pdpenatays otodide a 70- 
xaidiyev., The xara is taken by Meyer, and oth- 
ers, as coordinate to the former one, and dependent 
on oryyisae; by Tholuck, and others, as dependent 
on the whole opening clause, in the sense of +” con 
sequence of ; by Alford, and others, as subordinate 
to xngrypo.—R.] This is the specific designation 
of the universality of the gospel according to Paul's 
view; Eph. iii. 3, 9; Col. i. 26, &.—The mys- 
tery relates particularly to the freedom or national 
enlargement of the gospel. [Philippi, and others, 
unneceasarily limit mystery here to this enlargement 
of the gospel. It seems best to take it in its full 
meaning. See chap. xi. 25.—R.] 

Ver, 26. [But now is made manifest, 
gavegmGévtocs Jé viv. This is obviously in 
antithesis to the latter part of the preceding verse. 
The question respecting the relation of the clauses is, 
however, a difficult one. Beza, Flatt, Meyer, De 
Wette, and others, join these words closely with ver. 
25, making the rest of this verse subordinate to 
yrngea Dkvroc. They render somewhat thus: “ But 
which is made manifest in the present age, and by 
means of the prophetic Scriptures, nccording to the 
command of the everlasting God, is made known 
unto all nations, in order to lead them to the obedi. 
ence of the faith.” Hodge, Alford, and others, join 
together the first part of the verse as far as “the 
everlasting God ;” while Dr. Lange takes the third 
xata a8 coordinate to the first and second. Be. 
sides, there is room for a great variety of opinion in 
regard to the relation of the different phrases.—R.] 
Through the Scriptures of the prophets 
[dua t+ yeagwy azv0pntexmy. The pres 
ence of re seems to favor the connection with what 
follows, but Dr. Lange renders “as through,” &c., 


* (Of these, (3.) seems most imtenable. (1.) makee this 
brase an extension of the prveeding one ; (2.) an (s 
on of it. They are not, however, contradic ‘tory of cack 


other. Dr. Lange scems really to combine them - R. 1 
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thas adopting the other view.—R.] By this addi- 
tion, Paul proves that this present revelation, whose 
special organ is Paul himself, is not neolugically 
aew, but according to the analogy of faith, rough 
the Scriptures of the prophets means, that their 
sense has now become fully clear.* 

Acco to the commandment of the 
everlasting [xae émstaysy rot aiw- 
riov Osov. See Textual Note*, on Dr. Lange's 
itudering.—R.] Here Meyer's view of the con- 
struction of xara does not hold good any longer, 
and therefore he makes the third principal propo- 
sition as a supplement to the second: and by means 
of the prophetic writings according to the command- 
ment of the everlasting God, &. This command. 
ment is the last form, the last word, because it brings 
very near to the Church at Rome the obligatory duty 
of interesting iteelf in the work of the world’s con- 
version. @ commandment of the eternal God 
should, as an injunction continually resuunding, find 
an eternal reécho in tne Amen of the Church.+ 

Ver, 27. To the cnly wise God, &c. [ory 
Gogo Osa, x.7.2. eyer: “To the only wise 
God through Jesus Christ.” $ Curious words! Bet- 
ter: To the only wise God be the glory through 
Christ (Luther, Beza [E. V.]). Yet the o op- 
poses this view, if we refer it to Christ. The «, in- 
deed, has been cancelled by Beza and Grotius, ac- 
cording to cursives 83, 72, and Rufinus; but it 
stands firm, and is also no obstruction to the proper 
construction of this doxology. For by all means 
there belongs to Christ, or the Lamb, the honor of 
ansealing the book of God’s mysteries, and in eter- 
nity the Church can utter thanksgiving and praise to 
Him for it in the Amen of the Church, Comp. Rev. 
v. 12. [It must be added, however, that while the 
glory may be very properly ascribed to Christ, it 
is grammatically harsh to refer the relative » to 
Christ, since Oeg is the leading word in this verse, 
and by implication throughout.—R}. 

Because the force of the last Amen was mis- 
taken, many supposed that the Apostle was gradu- 
ally led, by the parentheses, from the doxol to 
God, to the doxology to Christ (Tholuck, Philippi). 
Such a great obscurity would be a bad crown to his 
grand and clear work, Besides, the previous repe- 
tition pore cope Oe is against it. Other suppo 


© (The sense is accordingly much the same, whether this 
caus, the thought © eageleiments it is made 
rmer case, the thought is supplemen oF ae e 
manifest in these 1 times, and that: too, by means of 
the prophetic wri ;” in the latter, more emphasia 
would rest upon it, It is objected to the latter, that the 
sal of the prophets were not actually the means em- 
ploy in the universal diffusion of the gospel; to the 
er, that there is an incongruity in thus speaking of a 
mystery ‘‘ kept in silence,” and yet made manifest now by 
oe the earlier date Either of these may be readily 
met, | Sapper grounds the preference should 
nnge’s syntax be alopted, which, by taking the following 
8 syn opted, w 6 following 
: oe aca to the previous ones, precludes this 
view.— 

t (If Dr. Lange’s view be not accepted, then Meyer's is 
to be preferred: This general making known took plase: 
(1.) By meane of the prophetic Scriptures; (2.) According 
to the command of ; (&) For the establishment of the 
obedience of faith; (4.) Am all nations. 80 most com- 
meeeea epee wo Pog Mal Ov, eae on has been 

eemed su uous; yet it seems a riate.— 
“The first ei¢ indicates the atm—in ordee | iG thetp beeous 
ing obedient to the faith : the second, the local extent of the 
manifestation " (Alford).— me 

t ["* To Gud, who through gl tig te as the only wise ; 
oo wise, that, in comparison with the predicate wise 
gan be attributed to no other being, the absolutely wise ;” 
Meyer. This viev now mee*s with much favor.—R.} 


sitions—that the « is a pleonasm, standing fos 
aire *—as well as the proposed supplements, prove 
only that there must be a mistake in the whole cop. 
ception of the doxology. We may re it ag re 
moved by the liturgical construction of the conclu. 
sion corresponding to the fundamental liturgica! 
thought of the Epistle. The Amen of eternity shal! 
again ascend to God through Christ, just as the eter 


nal gospel] has come from to man through Him, 
But we do not read to anyy, because the conclusion 
is not didactic, but a prayer. 


[Dr. Lange thus avoids an anacoluthon, by mak- 
ing a double doxology, as it were—to God an eter. 
nally accordant Amen, to Christ the glory. It must 
be confessed that this view is novel, with scarcely an 
analogy in the New Testament or elsewhere ; yet it 
is beautiful, poetic, and appropriate, For the Apos- 
tle, in closing such an Epistle us this, must have 
been filled with thoughts not less grand than these, 
Still, should we accept the view of Meyer, the thought 
remains grand, Pauline, and appropriate. 
Winer, p. 528, on the anacoluthon.) For he who 
had dived so deeply into the riches of the knowl- 
edge of God in Jesus Christ, might well close by 
declaring that Gud was revealed as absolute wisdom 
in Jesus Christ, and ascribe to Him, as such, the 
glory forever, And when, through the preaching 
of Jesus Christ, according to this gospel, the mys 
tery of God’s love in Jesus Christ shall be made 
known to all nations, and they, through the knowl. 
edge of the revealed Scriptures, become obedient in 
faith, then to Him, whose wisdom shall be thus re- 
vealed, be all the glory. The true antiphonical 
Amen is pronounced by those who labor for and 
await that glory, who to-day, with uplifted heads, ex. 
pect the final triumph, not less than he who 
his great Epistle in such confidence.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL 


1. See the Hxreg. Novss. 

2. The doxology is presented to God, as the only 
wise, in the same sense as His wisdom, in the eoon- 
omy of salvation, is glorified at the conclusion of 
chap. xi. 

8. On the liturgical meuning of the AmzN, comp. 
Deut. xxvii. 15 ff.; Ps. cvi. 48; 1 Chron. xvi. 86 
1 Cor. xiv. 16; but espectal/y Eph. iii, 21. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTIOCAL. 
Cmar. xvi. 1-16. 


The abundance of apostolic salutations (vei 
1-16).—The Apostie’s good memory of his friende 


be | (vers. 1-16).—Phebe, a pattern for every Christian 


deaconess. 1. Every one, like her, should minister 
to the poor and sick in the Church of the Lord; 2. 
Every one, like her, should not teach God’s word, 
but bring i over, as Phebe brought the Epistle to 
the Romans to Rome (vers. 1, 2).—The evangelical 
office of the deaconess arose from living faith: 1, 
In the apostolic Church; 2. In the Middle Ages; 
8. At the present time.—How should our churchee 
act toward the deaconseses ’—He who exercises love 
may also lay claim w love (ver. 2).—Aquila and 


*(H : “To the only wise God, threugh Jesus 
Onrist to I say, be glory forever.” 6&0 Stuart, taking 
@ in the demonstrative sense.—R.] 
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Priscilla, a Christian couple of the apostolic age; | 
comp. Acts xviii. 2, 26 (vers 3, 4)—Aquila and 
Priscilla contrasted with Ananias and Sapphira; 
eomp. Acts v. 1 f_—The Christian Church originally 
a household church (ver. 5).—The family, the birth- 
place of Chiistian service in the Gentile world; 
comp. Acts x. 17; xvi. 84, 40; xviii, 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 
19 (ver. 5).—The Marys of the New Testament. 1. 
Mary, the mother of our Lord; 2. Mary, the sister 
of the mother of Jesus; 38. Mary of Bethany; 4. 
Mary Magdalene; 5. Mary, the mother of John 
Mark; 6. The Roman Mary (ver. 6).- See the Con- 
cordance. | 

The Marys of the New Testament grouped in 
pairs, 1. Two of them belong to the immediate 
family of Jesus; 2. Two are friends of our Lord; 
8. Two are protectresses of His apostles (ver. 6).— 
The various yet well-considered designations of the 
individuals saluted by the Apostle; Helpers in 
Christ (ver. 8); well-beloved, my beloved, beloved 
(vers, 5, 9, 12); beloved in the Lord (ver. at ap- 
proved in Christ (ver. 10); chosen in the Lord (ver. 
18); sister (ver. 1).—The salutation with a holy kiss | 
(ver. 16).—The holy kiss of fraternal fellowship, 
and the Judas-kiss of the betrayer (ver. 16). 

Lutagr, on ver. 17; This is said against all duc- 
trines of men. 

Srarke: Christianity does not abrogate worldly 
transactions and external business, but rather directs 
them aright, and brings a blessing upon them (ver. 
2).~—Hepineer: How beautiful! Pious women in 
the service of the Church, taking care of widows, 
children, the poor, and the sick! Oh, how sadly has 
this zeal died out in the Church; every one is for 
himself in his own house! Yet who does not see 
the footprints of a God still living ? (ver. 2.) 

Spgner: We see, at least, that women are pro- 
hibited from no spiritual employment, with the ex- 
ception of the public office of the ministry (ver. 2). 
—With a holy kiss, without any wantonness, actual 
or imagined (ver. 16). 

Hevsner: Commendations of the Christian are 
very different from merely worldly ones, for they 
have a holy cause and a holy purpose (vers. 1, 2).— 
Natural weakness, strengthened by grace, accom- 
plishes much (ver. 6 ff.).—The true Christian must 
read all these names with hearty interest, even 
though we know but little or nothing of their works, 
Their names stand in the Book of Life.—Celebrity, 
80 called, is something very ambiguous; the lowest 
faithful servant of Christ is more than the most ad- 
mired worldly hero.—Pious souls can even wish to 
remain concealed, dadeiv Buuroag (vers. 5, 6 ff.).— 
The kiss can be most unholy and most holy (ver. 
16). 

oe on vers. 5-7: O happy houses, and 
thrice happy householders, whose families are little 
churches for piety and devotion !—Observe : 1. That 
seniority in grace is a very great honor: and to be 
in Christ before others, is a transcendent preroga- 
tive. 2. That God will have the good works of all 
His saints, and the services especially which are 
done to His ministers and ambassadors by any of 
His people, to be applauded, valued, and recorded. 
~—Henervy: In Christian congregations there should 
oe lesser sovieties, linked together in love and con- 
verse, and taking opportunities of being often to- 
gether.—Donpripaz: Many women have been emi- 
nently useful. The most valuable ministers have 
aften been sssisted by them in the success of their 
work, whil> their pious care, under the restraint of 
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the strictest modesty and decorum, Las happily ané 
effectually influenced children, eervants, and young 
friends; yea, has been the means of sowing the 
seeds of religion in tender minds, before they uave 
been capable of coming under ministerial carv.— 
Scott: We should hope the best of others, and 
commend what is good in their conduct.—Ho Ge; 
The social relations in which Christians stand to 
each other as relatives, countrymen, frienda, should 
not be allowed to give character to their feelings and 
conduct to the exclusion of the more important re 
lation which they bear to Christ. It is as frienda, 
helpers, fellow-laborers in the Lord, that they are to 
be recognized.—Barnes: Religion binds the hearts 
of all who embrace it tenderly together. It makes 
them feel that they are one great family, united by 
ee and joined by peculiar attachments.— 
J. F. H. 


Vurs. 17-27. 


Warning against disturbers of the Church. The 
Apostle pronounces against them: 1. With al! 
frankness, designating them, a. as those who cause 
divisions and offences; 6. whom the others sboulo 
avoid, because they are not in Christ, but serve 
themselves, and deceive simple hearts by honeyed 
words and false speeches, 2. With all confidence in 
the members of the Church at Rome; because, a. 
their obedience is come abroad unto all men; 64. he 
himeelf is glad on their behalf; ¢. but desires that 
they be very careful, wise unto that which is good, 
and simple concerning evil. 38. With the strongest 
hope in the God of peace, who he expects will 
shortly bruise Satan under the feet of believers 
(vers, 17-20).—On divisions and offences in the 
Church (ver. 17).—We can cause offence, not unly 
by a bad life, but also by bad teaching (ver. 17).— 
Good words and fair speeches very easily deceive 
simple hearts: (ver. 18).—Not every thing whicb 
tastes sweet is healthy, nor is every thing which has 
a pleasing sound true (ver. 18). 

Wise unto that which is good, and simple cor 
cerning evil! Comp. Matt. x. 16; 1 Cor. xiv. 26 
(ver. 19).—The God of peace conquers, Satan is 
trodden upon (ver. 20).—To God alone be glory 
through Jesus Christ forever! Amen (vers, 25-27). 

Starke, Hepineer: Christians are not dumb 
blocks (Ps, cxix. 100, 104); but industrious, wise, 
zealous in that which is good, full of excellent coun- 
sel and wise execution. But it is owing to their 
godly simplicity and love that they do not under- 
stand wickedness, intrigues, and all kinds of low 
tricks (especially when men make themselves pleas 
ant, according to the flesh, by shifting about, vei 
politics, and flattering with the cross of Christ), an 
are often deceived (ver. 19). 

SPKENER: A lie cannot stand long, but must 
finally be exposed (ver. 20). 

Benaec: In this whole Epistle the Apostle mon 
tions the enemy but once; in all his Epistles he men- 
tions Saten nine times, and the devil six times (ver. 
20). 

Lisco: Warning against deceivers. 1. Import; 
2. Description of false teachers; 3. Ground of warn. 
ing; 4. Comfort (vers, 17-24).—The ascription of 
praise to God, and the wish for His blessing. 1. 
The subject of the ascription of praise; 2. Its 
ground (vers. 25-27 


Hecaner: The oe union can he dissolved 
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by evil desire and unbelicf; the purpose of the evil | into strange doctrines, contrary to the simple truths 
spirit ia always separation and destructiou (Divide | of God’s word. 


st impera!). This tukes place especially by means 
of false teachers (vers. 17, 18).—The world is wise 
in doing evil, and unskilful in doing good (ver. 19). 
—By God and His Spirit we can conquer Satan and 
bis works. Christ has begun to destroy the works 
of Satan, though the task is not yet finished (ver. 
20) 


[Farinpon, on ver. 20: If the devil inspire evil 
thoughts, God is both able and willing to inspire 
aaa and in all our trials, in all time of our tribu- 

ion, and in all time of our wealth, in the bour of 
death and in the day of judgment, His “ grace is 
sufficient for” us. 

[Jeremy Tartor: All people who desire the 
benefit of the gospel are bound to have a fellowshi 
and society with these saints, and communicate wi 
them in their haly things, in their faith, and in their 
hope, and in their sacraments, and in their prayers, 
and in their public assemblies, and in their govern- 
ment; and must do to them all the acts of charity 
and mutual kelp which they can and are required 
to; and without this communion of saints, and a 
conjunction with them who believe in God thro 
Jesus Christ, there is no salvation to be expected: 
which communion must be kept in inward things 
always, and by all persons, and testified by outward 
acts always, when it is possible, and may be done 
upon just and holy conditions. 

[Burxitt: God is only wise, because all wisdom 
is derived from Him ; all the wisdom of angels and 
men is but a ray from His light, a drop from His 
ocean, Let the wisdom of God, in all His dealings 
with us and ours, be admired and adored by us; for 
all His works of providence are as orderly and per- 
fect as His works of creation, though we perceive it 
not, 


[Cuarkx: The Church of God has ever been 
troubled with pretended pastors, men who feed 
themselves, and not the flock; men who are too 
proud to beg, and too lazy to work; who have nei 
ther grace nor gifts to plant the standard of the 
cross on the devil’s territories, and, by the power 
of Christ, make inroads upon his kingdom, and spoi 
him of his subjects. By sowing the seeds of dis 
sensions, by means of doubtful disputations, ano 
the propagation of scandals; by glaring and insin- 
uating speeches—for they affect elegance and gvuod 
breeding—they rend Christian congregations, form 
a party for themselves, aud thus live on the spoils 
of the Church of God. 

{Hopex: However much the Church may be dis. 
tracted and troubled, error and its advocates cannot 
finally prevail. satan is a cunquered enemy with a 
lengthened chain. 

Barngs: Let men make peace their prime ob 
ject, resolve to Jove all who are Christians, and it 
will be an infallible gauge by which to measure the 
arguments of those who seek to promote alienations 
and contentions. 

[M’Curntocx: There is nothing in religion in 
compatible with the natural affections. Nay, yor 
will find that he who loves God most, has the 
stro and most trustworthy love for kindred 
and friends. The human affections are purged of 
all dross by the fire of love to God. <A heart full 
of charity prompts to all and kind actions, 
just when they are called for. It will give tears, 
when tears and sympathy can bless or save; it will 
give sacrifice, when sacrifice can help or save some 
suffering soul. Earnest love to God must display 
itself in tender attributes, in good, kind, and gentle 
ministrations—in all forms off benevolence and per. 


[Henry: Mark those that cause divisions; mark | sonal sacrifice. And these things become the more 


the method they take, the end they drive at; there 
fe no need of a piercing, watchful eye, to discern 


the danger we are in from such people; for com- ; 


monly the pretences are plausible, when the projects 
are very pernicious. Do not look only at the divi- 
sions and offences, but run up those streams to the 
fountain, and mark those that cause them; and es- 
pecially that in them which causes these divisions 
and offences ; those lusts on each side, whence come 


easy, the more we know of the love of God. 
(Hominetican LITERATURE on ver. 17; JOHN 
Reaping, Serm. (London, 1642); G. Crort, Zhe 
Evils of Separation, ae Leet., 168 ; Jouxson 
Grant, Zhe Primitive Church, Disc. (1843), 204. 
—On ver. 19: Jonn Jortin, Religious Wisdom, 
Serm., vol. i. 300; Bishop Hurp, Sermons, Works, 
vol. vi. 215; JoHxn Moriry, Disc., 99; Jus: pn 
Horpern, The Christian’s Wisdom and Simplicity, 


these wars and fightings. A danger discovered is! Serm., 199; A. N. Darneny, Serm., 247; C. Sin- 


balf prevented, 
[Scorr: In order to maintain communion with 


the Lord and with His saints uninterrupted, avoid, : 
with decided disapprobation, those persons who aim | 
to prejudice believers against each other, to draw | 


them off from faitlful pastors, or to seduce them 


rox, Practical Wisdom Recommended, Works, vol. 


| xv, 592.—On ver. 27: Cuarnock, Zhe Wisdom « 


God, Works, vol. ii. 146; Danizt Wnartsy, 
Wisdom of God, Sermon on the Attributes of God, 
vol, i, 226; G. Burper, The Wiedom of God, Vil 
lage Sermns, vi—J. F. H.] 
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